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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION, 


In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Higher 
Plane  CurveSj  I  have  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  obtained  Professor  Cayley's  valuable 
help  in  the  preparation  of  that  volume.  I  have 
now  very  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  the  same 
assistance  has  been  continued  to  me  in  the  re-editing 
of  the  present  work.  The  changes  from  the  preceding 
edition  are  not  so  numerous  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Higher  Plane  Curves^  partly  because  the  book 
not  having  been  so  long  out  of  print  required  less 
alteration,  partly  because  the  size  to  which  the 
volume  had  already  swelled  made  it  necessary  to  be 
sparing  in  the  addition  of  new  matter.  Prof.  Cayley 
having  read  all  the  proof  sheets,  the  changes  made  at 
his  suggestion  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized ; 
but  the  following  are  the  parts  which,  on  now  looking 
through  the  pages,  strike  me  as  calling  for  special 
acknowledgement,  as  being  entirely  or  in  great 
measure  derived  from  him;  Arts.*  51 — 53  on  the  six 
coordinates  of  a  line,  the  account  of  focal  lines  Art.  146, 
Arts.t  314 — 322  on  Gauss's  method  of  representing 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  a  surface  by  two 
parameters.  The  discussion  of  Orthogonal  Surfaces 
is  taken  from  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Prof.  Cayley's, 

*  These  artideB  hare  been  alteied  in  the  present  edition, 
t  Now  Arts.  377-884. 
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Arts.*  332 — 337  nearly  without  alteration,  and  the 
following  articles  with  some  modifications  of  my  own. 
Prof.  Cayley  has  also  contributed  Arts.t  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^ 
on  Curves,  Art.:{:  468  on  Complexes,  Arts.  567  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  on  Quartics,  and  Arts.§  600  to 
the  end.  Prof.  Casey  and  Prof.  Cayley  had  each 
supplied  me  with  a  short  note  on  Cyclides,  but  I 
found  the  subject  so  interesting  that  I  wished  to 
give  it  fuller  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
original  memoirs. 

I  have  omitted  the  appendix  on  Quaternions 
which  was  given  in  the  former  editions,  the  work  of 
Professors  Kelland  and  Tait  having  now  made 
information  on  this  subject  very  easy  to  be  obtained. 
I  have  also  omitted  the  appendix  on  the  order  of 
Systems  of  Equations,  which  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Treatise  on  Higher  Algebra. 

I  have,  as  on  several  former  occasions,  to  acknow- 
ledge help  given  me,  in  reading  the  proof  sheets,  by 
my  friends  Dr.  Hart,  Mr.  Cathcart  and  Dr.  Fiedler. 

•  Now  Arte.  47fr-479.  J  Now  Art.  468. 

t  Now  Arts.  816  and  828.  §  Now  Art.  620. 


Owing  to  the  continued  pressure  of  other  en- 
gagements I  have  been  able  to  take  scarcely  any 
part  in  the  revision  of  this  fourth  edition.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Cathcart,  has  laid  me  under  the  great  obligation 
of  taking  the  work  almost  entirely  off  my  hands, 
and  it  is  at  his  suggestion  that  some  few  changes 
have  been  made  from  the  last  edition. 

Tbihitt  Colleob  Dublik, 
Sep.f  1882. 
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7,  note,  line  6, /or  "  a,"  read  "  a." 

8,  line  7,  ng^ply  **=  0." 

62,  lines  12, 13,  read  **  dwi^  duo^P  at  Uut  tepni  ofth^  equaUonf, 

90,  line  6  from  bottom,  and  91  line  8  ^m  bottom  read  ^  parallelepiped.** 

122,    „    b,iupply**=0.** 

136,  note,  line  3,  read  **M.  Amiot  (see  LiowiHe^  yiii.  p.  ^61,  and  x.  p.  109).** 

214,  last  line  but  one,  read  **  axe,"Jfor  **  is.** 

251,  to  last  line,  Art.  286,  a<2d  "see  Art  607." 

273,  last  line,  read  ^normal,''  second  note,  end  of  line  2  add  "of.** 

276,  line  9  from  bottom,/or  ''  radios,"  read  "  axis." 

297,    „    6,  rearf  "+(*- 2)  (&*-»+,"  line  6  from  bottom,  a<W"  see  p.  588." 

819,  Art  864,  line  2,/or  "  (p.  298)"  read  (p.  297)." 

829,  first  line.  Art  863,  read  "  four  consecntlTe  pcnnts." 

856,  end  of  first  line,  eM  "  see  p.  374." 

876,  in  flgoie  read  "  d4p\"for  «  d^,." 

882,  Ex.  2  the  expression /br  -  it  .-— ^« 

407,  line  2  from  bottom  intert  "Art  285." 
444,  „  10  „  „  read "  condition." 
476,    „   8     „       „  „   "l.a" 

568,    „    1  and  8  read  *<  Article  69S,**for  **  577." 


Add  at  end  of  Chapter  IX. 

[It  ought  to  have  been  stated  in  this  Chapter,  that  Dr.  Casey  has  remarked  in  the 
AnfkUi  di  Matematiea,  that  the  investigation  given,  Conictf  p.  858,  is  capable  of 
immediate  extension  to  space  of  three  dimensions ;  that  we  can  thus  at  once  write 
down  an  invariant  relation  between  five  qnadiics  whose  equations  are  each  of  the  form 
i9  —  X^  =  0,  and  which  touch  another  qnadric  also  inscribed  in  5,  and  that  hence  the 
equation  of  the  quadrio  touching  four  others,  all  being  inscribed  in  iS,  is 

0,  (12),  (18),  (14),       4{S)-L 

4{S)'M 
4{S)-N 

J(5)  -  A  J(5)  -  if,  J(5)  -  JV,  4(^  -  P,         0  =0. 

These  formulsB  indade  the  invariant  condition  that  five  spheres  should  all  touch  the 
wune  sixth,  and  the  equation  of  the  sphere  touching  four  given  spherea.] 


(12), 

0, 

(28), 

(24), 

(18), 

(28), 

0, 

(84), 

(14), 

(24), 

(84), 

0, 
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THE  POINT. 


1.  We  have  seen  already  how  the  position  of  a  point  0 
in  a  plane  is  determined,  by  referring  it  to  two  coordinate 
axes  OX^  0  Y  drawn  in  the  plane.  To  determine  the  position 
of  any  point  P  in  space,  we  have  only  to  add  to  our  apparatus 
a  third  axis  OZ  not  in  the  plane  (see  figure  next  page). 
Then,  if  we  knew  the  distance  measured  parallel  to  the  line  OZ 
of  the  point  P  from  the  plane  XOY^  and  also  knew  the  x 
and  y  coordinates  of  the  point  (7,  where  PC  parallel  to  OZ 
meets  the  plane,  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  P  would 
be  completely  determined. 

Thus,  if  we  were  given  the  three  equations  a;  =  a,  y  =  i,  «  =  c, 
the  first  two  equations  would  determine  the  point  (7,  and  then 
drawing  through  that  point  a  parallel  to  OZ^  and  taking  on  it 
a  length  PC  =  c,  we  should  have  the  point  P. 

We  have  seen  already  how  a  change  in  the  sign  of  a  or 
h  affects  the  position  of  the  point  C.  In  like  manner  the  sign 
of  c  will  determine  on  which  side  of  the  plane  JTOFthe  line 
PC  is  to  be  measured.  If  we  conceive  the  plane  XO  Y  to  be 
horizontal,  it  is  customary  to  consider  lines  measured  upwards 
as  positive,  and  lines  measured  downwards  as  negative.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  z  of  every  point  above  that  plane  is  counted  as 
positive,  and  of  every  point  below  it  as  negative.  It  is  obvious 
that  every  point  on  the  plane  has  its  «  =  0. 
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The  angles  between  the  axes  may  be  any  whatever;  but 
the  axes  are  said  to  be  rectangular  when  the  lines  OX,  OY 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  line  OZ  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  XOY. 


2.  We  have  stated  the  method  of  representing  a  point  in 
space,  in  the  manner  which  seemed  most  simple  for  readers 
already  acquainted  with  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  state  the  same  more  symmetrically.  Our  appa- 
ratus evidently  consists 
of  three  coordinate  axes 
OZ,  OF,  OZ  meeting 
in  a  point  0,  which,  as 
in  Plane  Geometry,  is 
called  the  origin.  The 
three  axes  are  called  the 
axes  of  a;,  y^  z  respec- 
tively. These  three  axices 
determine  also  three  co- 
ordinate planes^  namely, 
the  planes  YOZ,  ZOX, 
XOY,  which  we  shall 
call   the  planes  yz,   zxj 

ary,  respectively.  Now  since  it  is  plain  that  PA^CE=a^ 
FB=^CD  =  bj  we  may  say  that  the  position  of  any  point  P 
is  known  if  we  are  given  its  three  coordinates ;  viz.  PA  drawn 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  to  meet  the  plane  yzj  PB  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  y  to  meet  the  plane  zx,  and  PC  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z  to  meet  the  plane  xy. 

Again,  since  OD=^a,  OE=bj  OjF=c,  the  point  given  by 
the  equations  x  =  aj  y^b,  z  =  c  may  be  found  by  the  follow- 
ing symmetrical  construction:  measure  on  the  axis  of  x,  the 
length  01)  =  a,  and  through  D  draw  the  plane  PBCD  parallel 
to  the  plane  yz :  measure  on  the  axis  of  y,  0E=:  i,  and  through 
£  draw  the  plane  PA  CE  parallel  to  zx :  measure  on  the  axis 
of  «,  0F=  c,  and  through  F  draw  the  plane  PABF  parallel 
to  xy\  the  intersection  of  the  three  planes  so  drawn  is  the 
point  P,  whose  construction  is  required. 
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3.  The  points  -4,  J?,  (7,  are  called  the  projections  of  tho 
point  P  on  the  three  coordinate  planes ;  and  when  the  axes  are 
rectangular  they  are  its  orthogonal  projections.  In  what  fol- 
lows we  shall  be  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  orthogonal 
projections,  and  therefore  when  we  speak  simply  of  projections, 
are  to  be  understood  to  mean  orthogonal  projections,  unless  the 
contrary  is  stated.  There  are  some  properties  of  orthogonal 
projections  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  employ,  and 
which  we  therefore  collect  here,  though  we  have  given  the  proof 
of  some  of  them  already.     (See  Conies^  Art.  368). 

The  length  of  the  orthogonal  projection  of  a  finite  right  line 
on  any  plane  is  equal  to  the  line  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
angle*  which  it  makes  with  the  plane. 

Let  PC,  P'C  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  XOY\ 
and  CC  is  the  orthogonal  pro- 
jection of  the  line  PP  on  that  ^ 
plane.  Complete  the  rectangle 
by  drawing  PQ  parallel  to  CG\ 
and  PQ  will  also  be  equal  to 
CC\      But  PQ  =  PP'  cobP'PQ. 

4.  The  "^projection     on     any 

plane    of  any    area    in    another 

plane    is   equal    to    the    ordinal 

area  multiplied  by  the  cosine\of 

the    angle    between    the    planes,    ^y 


♦  The  angle  a  line  makes  with  a  plane  is  measorod  by  the  angle  which  the  lino 
makes  with  its  orthogonal  projection  on  that  plane. 

The  angle  between  two  planes  is  measured  by  the  angle  between  the  perpendiculars 
drawn  in  each  plane  to  their  line  of  intersection  at  any  point  of-  it.  It  may  also  be 
measured  by  the  angle  between  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the  planes  from  any  point. 

The  angle  between  two  lines  which  do  not  intersect,  is  measured  by  the  angle 
between  parallels  to  both  drawn  through  any  point. 

When  we  speak  of  the  angle  between  two  lines,  it  is  desirable  to  express  without 
ambiguity  whether  we  mean  the  acute  or  the  obtuse  angle  which  they  make  with 
each  other.  When  therefore  we  speak  of  tho  angle  between  two  lines  (for  instance 
PP'j  CC*  in  the  figure),  we  shall  understand  that  these  lines  are  measured  in  tho 
dirtttioM  from  P  to  P'  and  from  C  to  C,  and  that  PQ  parallel  to  CC  is  measured  in 
the  same  direction.    The  angle  then  between  the  lines  is  acute.    But  if  we  spoke  of  tho 
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For  if  ordlnates  of  both  figures  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  then,  by  the  last  article, 
every  ordinate  of  the  projection  is  equal  to  the  corresponding 
ordinate  of  the  original  figure  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  the  planes.  But  it  was  proved  {Comcsy  Art.  394), 
that  when  two  figures  are  such  that  the  ordinates  corresponding 
to  equal  abscisssB  have  to  each  other  a  constant  ratio,  then  the 
areas  of  the  figures  have  to  each  other  the  same  ratio. 


5.  The  projection  of  a  point  on  any  line  is  the  point  where 
the  line  is  met  by  a  plane  drawn  through  the  point  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line.  Thus,  in  figure,  p.  2,  if  the  axes  be  rect- 
angular, 2>,  E^  F  are  the  projections  of  the  point  P  on  the  three 
axes. 

The  projection  of  a  finite  right  line  upon  another  right  line 
18  equal  to  the  first  line  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  the  lines. 

Let  PP'  be  the  given  line,  and  DU  its  projection  on  OX. 
Through  P  draw  PQ  parallel  to 
OX  to  meet  the  plane  P'C'D']  and 
since  it  is  perpendicular  to  this 
plane,  the  angle  PQP'  is  right,  and 
PQ^PFco^FPQ.  But  PQ  and 
Diy  are  equal,  since  they  are  the 
intercepts  made  by  two  parallel 
planes  on  two  parallel  right  lines. 


6.  If  there  be  any  three  points  P,  P',  F\  the  projection  of 
PF'  on  any  line  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  on 
that  line  of  PF  and  FF\ 

Let  the  projections  of  the  three  points  be  />,  iX,  2>",  then 
if  F  lie  between  D  and  F\  DF'  is  evidently  the  sum  of  DF 


angle  between  PF  and  C"(7,  we  should  draw  the  parallel  PQ  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  should  wish  to  express  the  obtuse  angle  made  by  the  lines  with  each  other. 

When  we  speak  of  the  angles  made  by  any  line  OP  with  the  axes,  we  shall  always 
mean  the  angles  between  OP  and  the  j>o*titF<  directions  of  the  axes,  viz.  OJT,  Or,  OZ. 
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and  UU\  If  U'  lie  between  D  and  iX,  DU'  is  the  difference 
of  DU  and  UI/'  \  but  since  the  direction  from  U  to  -D"  is 
the  opposite  of  that  from  D  to  U ^  DU'  is  still  the  algebraic 
sum  of  DU  and  D'U\  It  may  be  otherwise  seen  that  the 
projection  of  P'P''  is  in  the  latter  case  to  be  taken  with  a 
negative  sign,  from  the  consideration  that  in  this  case  the 
length  of  the  projection  is  found  by  multiplying  P'P"  by  the 
cosine  of  an  obtuse  angle  (see  note,  Art.  3).  In  general,  if  there 
be  any  number  of  points  P,  P',  P",  P"',  &c.,  the  projection 
of  PP'^'  on  any  line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  of 
PP,  P^P'^  P^P^^'^  &c.  The  theorem  may  also  be  expressed  in 
the  form  that  the  sum  of  the  projections  on  any  line  of  the  sides 
of  a  closed  polygon  =  0. 

7.  We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the 
following  pai*ticular  case  of  the  preceding. 

If  the  coordinates  of  any  point  P  he  projected  on  any  JinCy 
the  sum  of  the  three  projections  is  equal  to  the  projection  of  the 
radius  vector  on  that  line. 

For  consider  the  points  0,  2),  (7,  P  (see  figure,  p.  2)  and 
the  projection  of  OP  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
jections of  02>(=a;),  DG{=y)y  and  CP{--z). 

8.  Having  established  those  principles  concerning  projec- 
tions which  we  shall  constantly  have  occasion  to  employ,  we 
return  now  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  chapter. 

The  coordinates  of  the  point  P  dividing  the  distance  between 
two  points  F  [xxfz\  P"  {xy''z')  so  that  FP :  PF'  iimil^  are 

he  4  ma^'  hf  4-  W'  Iz'  +  mz'' 

The  proof  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  given  at  Conies^  Art.  7, 
for  the  corresponding  tlieorem  in  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 
The  lines  PJ/,  QN  in  the  figure  there  given  now  represent 
the  ordinates  drawn  from  the  two  points  to  any  one  of  the 
coordinate  planes. 

If  we  consider  the  ratio  ? :  w  as  indeterminate,  we  have  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  line  joining  the  two  given  points. 
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9.  Any  side  of  a  triangle  P'^'P''  {$  cut  in  the  ratio  m  :  w,  and 
the  line  joining  this  point  to  the  opposite  vertex  jP  is  cut  in  the 
ratio  m-\-n  :  /,  to  find  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  section. 

Ans, 

^W  +  mx'' 4  nx'''        ^  ly'  +  my''  +  ny'''       ^h' +  m/' +  n/'' 
^"        l-\-m-\-n       *^  Z-l-w  +  n       '      ""       Z  +  w  +  n 

This  ia  proved  as  in  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (see  Conies^ 
Art.  7).  If  we  consider  Z,  m,  n  as  indeterminate,  we  have  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  plane  determined  by  the 
three  points. 

Ex.  The  lines  joining  middle  points  of  opposite  edges  of  a  tetrahedron  meet  in 
a  point.  The  x's  of  two  such  middle  points  are  ^  {x'  +  x"\  ^  {x'"  +  «""),  and  the  x 
of  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  them  is  ^  (x'  +  x"  +  tx!"  +  x"").  The  other 
coordinates  are  found  in  like  manner,  and  their  symmetry  shews  that  this  is  also 
a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  other  middle  points.  Through  this  same  point  will 
pass  the  line  joining  each  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  opposite  triangle. 
For  the  x  of  one  of  these  centres  of  gravity  is  ^  (x'  +  x"  +  x"'),  and  if  the  line  join- 
ing this  to  the  opposite  vertex  be  cut  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  1,  we  get  the  same  value 
as  before. 

10.  To  find  the  distance  between  two  points  P,  P',  whose 
rectangular  coordinates  are  x'y'z\  a!'y'z'\ 

Evidently  (see  figure,  p.  3)  PF^  =  PQ^  +  QP'^.  But 
QF  =  z'-z'\  and  PQ"  =  CC'  is  by  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

=  (x'-0"  +  (y'-yT   iience 

pp*  =  (x'  -  xy +(y'-  /7 + {z'  -  zy. 

Cor.  The  distance  of  any  point  x'y'z'  from  the  origin  is 
given  by  the  equation 

OP' =  a;'" +/'  +  «''. 

11.  The  position  of  a  point  is  sometimes  expressed  by  its 
radius  vector  and  the  angles  it  makes  with  three  rectangular 
axes.  Let  these  angles  be  a,  ^8,  7.  Then  since  the  coordinates 
Xj  y,  z  are  the  projections  of  the  radius  vector  on  the  three 
axes,  we  have 

x  =  p  cosa,  y  =  p  cos^,  z  =  p  COS7. 
And,   since   a*  +  y'  +  «'  =  p*,   the   three   cosines  (which  are 
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Bometimes  called   the   direction-cosines   of  the   radius   vector) 
are  connected  by  the  relation 

m 

cos'a  +  co8*/8  +  cos*7  =  1  .* 

Moreover  (compare  Art.  7),  x  cosa  +  y  cos/S  +  z  C0S7  =  p. 
The  position  of  a  point  is  also  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
following  polar  coordinates — the  radius  vector,  the  angle  7  which 
the  radius  vector  makes  with  a  fixed  axis  OZj  and  the  angle 
COD(=(f))  which  OC  the  projection  of  the  radius  vector  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  OZ  (see  figure,  p.  4)  makes  with  a  fixed 
line  OX  in  that  plane.  Since  then  OC  =  p  sin  7,  the  formuljfe 
for  transforming  from  rectangular  to  these  polar  coordinates  are 

a;  =  p  sin7CO80,  y  =  p8in7sin^,  «  =  pco8  7. 

12.  The  square  of  the  area  of  any  plane  figure  %8  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  projections  on  three  rectangular 
planes. 

Let  the  area  be  A^  and  let  a  perpendicular  to  its  plane 
make  angles  a,  /8,  7  with  the  three  axes;  then  (Art.  4)  the 
projections  of  this  area  on  the  planes  yz^  zxj  xy  respectively, 
are  A  cosa,  A  cos/S,  A  C0S7.  And  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  these  three  =  -4*,  since  cos'a  +  cos*/8  +  cos*7  =  1. 

13.  To  express  the  cosine  of  the  angle  0  between  two  lines 
OPj  OP^  in  terms  of  the  direction-cosines  of  these  lines. 

We  have  proved  (Art.  10)  that 

FI^=^{x-  xy  +  (y  -  yy  +  {z-  /)'. 


•  I  have  followed  the  usual  practice  in  denoting  the  position  of  a  line  by  these 
angles,  but  in  one  point  of  view  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  using  instead  the 
complementary  angles,  namely,  the  angles  which  the  line  makes  with  the  coonlinate 
planes.  This  appears  from  the  corresponding  formulae  for  oblique  axes  which  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  in  the  text,  as  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  upe 
them  afterwards.  Let  a,  /3,  7  be  the  angles  wliich  a  line  makes  with  the  planes 
«5,  zXf  xy,  and  let  yl,  i?,  C  be  the  angles  which  the  axis  of  x  makes  with  the  plane 
of  yZi  of  y  with  the  plane  of  zt,  and  of  z  with  the  plane  of  xy,  then  the  formulae  which 
correspond  to  those  in  the  text  are 

or  sin  j4  =  p  sin  a,  y  sin  J5  =  p  sin  /3,  «  sin  C  =  p  sin  y. 
These  formulae  are  proved  by  the  principle  of  Art.  7.    If  we  project  on  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  yz,  since  the  projections  of  y  and  of  z  on  this  line  vanish,  the 
projection  of  x  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  radius  vector,  and  the  angles  made  by  x 
and  p  with  this  line  arc  the  complements  of  A  and  a. 


i.. 
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But  also  PF*  =  p"  +  p'*  -  2pp'  COS  0. 

And  since        p«  =  aj*  +  y*  +  «*,   p^  =  a:'*  +  y"  +  a'*, 

we  have  pp'  cos  0  =  a;a:'  +  yy'  4-  2?2j', 

or  cos  0  =  cos  a  cos  a'  +  cos  /8  cos  /8'  -F  cos  7  cos  7'. 

Cor.  The  condition  that  two  lines  should  be  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  is 

cos  a  cosa'  4-  cos/8  costs'  +  COS7  co87'-   '      ^  ^ 

V 

14.  The  following  formula  is  also  sometimes  useful : 
sin*^  =  (cosj3  cosy  —  C0S7  costs')'  +  (CO87  cosa'  -  cosa  C0S7')* 

+  (cosa  COSTS'  —  cosyS  cosa')*. 

This  may  be  derived  from  the  following  elementary  theorem 
for  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  three  determinants  {Lessons  on 
Higher  Algebra^  Art.  26),  but  which  can  also  be  verified  at 
once  by  actual  expansion, 

{be'  -  6by  +  {ca'  -  acy  +  {ah'  -  hay 

=  (a''  +  J'  +  c*)(a'*  +  J'*  +  0-(aa'  +  J5'  +  cc')». 

For  when  a^b^c;  a',  J',  c'  are  the  direction-cosines  of  two 
lines,  the  right-hand  side  becomes  1  —  cos'^. 

Ex.  To  find  the  perpendicular  distance  from  a  point  x'y'z'  to  a  line  through  the 
origin  whose  direction-angles  are  a,  /3,  y. 

Let  P  be  the  point  x't/z*y  OQ  the  ghren  line,  PQ  the  perpendicular,  then  it  is 
plain  that  PQ  =  OP  sinPOQ;  and  using  the  value  just  obtained  for  smPOQ,  and 
remembering  that  x'  =  OP  cos  o',  Ac,  we  have 

PQi  =  (y  cosy  -  «'  cosj8)*  +  («'  cosa  -  x'  cosy)*  +  {x'  C08/3  -  y*  cosa)*. 

15.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular  to 
two  given  lines^  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  their  plane. 

Let  a')8'7',  a")8"7"  be  the  direction-angles  of  the  given  lines, 
and  a^7  of  the  required  line,  then  we  have  to  find  ay97  from 
the  three  equations 

cosa  cosa'  +  cos/8  costs'  4-COS7COS7'  =0, 

cosa  cosa"  +  cos/8  cos/8"  -f  cos 7  cos 7"  =  0, 


cos*a  +  cos'^/S  +  cos'7  =  1. 


Cti  ^ 

1     wO      S 
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From  the  first  two  equations  we  can  easily  derive|  bj  elimi- 
nating in  tm*n  cosa,  cos^S,  COS7, 

X  cosa  =  COSTS'  C0S7''  —  co8)8"  cosy, 

X  cos)8  =  cosy  cosa"  —  CO87''  cosa', 

X  C0S7  =co8a'  cos)8"-  cosa"  costs', 

where  X  is  indeterminate ;  and  substituting  in  the  third  equa- 
tion, we  get  (see  Art.  14),  if  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  two 

given  lines, 

X*  =  sinV. 

This  result  may  be  also  obtained  as  follows :  take  any  two 
points  P,  0,  or  slifzf^  a"y"j8",  one  on  each  of  the  two  given  lines. 
Kow  double  the  area  of  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  xy 
of  the  triangle  POQ^  is  (see  Conies j  Art.  36)  a?y  —  y*",  or 
p'p" (cosa' cos iS"— cosa"  COSTS').  But  double  the  area  of  the 
triangle  is  p'p"  sin  0j  and  therefore  the  projection  on  the  plane 
of  fl!;y  is  p'/d"  sin  0  cos  7.     Hence,  as  before, 

sin^  C0S7  =  cosa'  cos^'  —  cosa"  costs', 
and  in  like  manner 

sin  ^  cosa  =  COSTS' cost"  — cos ^'0087'; 
BinO  cosjS  =  C0S7'  cosa"  —  C0S7"  cosa'. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  COORDINATES. 

16.  To  transform  to  parallel  axes  through  a  new  origin^ 
whose  coordinates  referred  to  the  old  axesj  are  sc',  y,  «'.  . 

The  formulsB  of  transformation  are  (as  in  Plane  Geometry) 

aj=:X+ic',   y=r4y',    z=^Z-^z\ 

For  let  a  line  drawn  through  the  point  P  parallel  to  one 
of  the  axes  (for  instance  z)  meet  the  old  plane  of  a:y  in  a  point 
(7,  and  the  new  in  a  point  C ;  then  PC=PC'  +  C'C. 

But  PC  is  the  old  z^  PC  is  the  new  z ;  and  since  parallel 
planes  make  equal  intercepts  on  parallel  right  lines,  C'C 
must  be  equal  to  the  line  drawn  through  the  new  origin  (/ 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  «,  to  meet  the  old  plane  of  xy, 

17.  To  pass  from  a  rectangular  system  of  axes  to  another 
system  of  axes  having  the  same  origin. 

C 
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Let  the  angles  made  by  the  new  axes  of  Xj  y,  e  with  the 
old  axes  be  a,  iS,  7 ;  a',  jS'j  y  ;  a",  /3"j  7"  respectively.  Then 
if  we  project  the  new  coordinates  on  one  of  the  old  axes,  the 
sam  of  the  three  projections  will  (Art.  7)  be  equal  to  the 
projection  of  the  radius  vector,  which  is  the  corresponding  old 
coordinate.     Thus  we  get  the  three  equations 

a;  =  ^cosa  +  Fcosa'  +Zcosa'S 

y  =  Xcos;3+  FcosyS'-f  Zcosyff"! {A). 

z  =Xcos7  +  Fcosy  -h  Zco87"J 

We  have,  of  course,  (Art.  11) 

cos*a  +  cos'/8  +  003*7  =  1,  cosV  -f  cos'^S'  +  cosV  =  1) 

cosV-fcos«^'  +  cosV  =  l [B). 

Let  X,  /i,  V  be  the  angles  between  the  new  axes  of  y  and  z^ 
o{  z  and  a?,  of  a;  and  y  respectively,  then  (Art.  13) 

cosX^cosa'  cosa"  +  cosy3'  costs'' +  cos 7'  cos7"i 

cos/t  =  cosflt^'cosa   +cosi8"cos/8   +cos7"cos7   >  ...((7). 

cosvs^cosa  cosa'-fcos/8  costs' +  cos 7  cos 7' J 

18.   If  the  new  axes  be  also  rectangular,  we  have  therefore 

cosa'  cosa"  + COSTS'  costs'' -f  cos 7'  cos7"  =  0 
cosa"cosa   +cos^'co8/8   +cos7"cos7   =0/-  ...  (2)). 
cosa   cosa'  +cosi8   costs'  +C0S7   COS7'  =0- 

When  the  new  axes  are  rectangular,  since  a,  a\  a"  are 
the  angles  made  by  the  old  axis  of  x  with  the  new  axes,  &c. 
we  must  have 

cos'a  +  cosV  +  cosV  =  1,  cos";8  +  cos'^S'  +  cos^^S"  =  1, 

cos*7  +  cosY  +  cos V' =  1 {E)i 

cosiS  COS7  +  cos^  C0S7'  +  cos^'  C0S7''  =  0  j 

COS7  cosa  i-cosy  cosa'  +C0S7"  cosa"  =01  ...  {F)j 

cosa  cos)8  +  cosa'  costs' +  cosa"  cos^'  =  oj 

and  the  new  coordinates  expressed  in  terms  of  the  old  are 

JTso^cosa   +y  cob/3  +«cos7  "j 

y=acosa'  +y  COSTS'  4«cos7'  > {G). 

Z  ^x cosa"  +  y  cos/3" -f  z  cos7"J 


TRANSFORMATION  OF  COORDINATES. 
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The  two  correspondiDg  systems  of  equations  A  and  O  may  be 
briefly  expressed  by  the  diagram 


X 

y 

z 

X 
a. 

7 

Y      Z 

a'      a" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  derive  analytically  equations  E^  F-^  Oy 
from  equations  A^  B^  D^  but  we  shall  not  spend  time  on  what 
is  geometrically  evident. 

19.  If  we  square  and  add  equations  {A)  (Art.  17)^  attending 
to  equations  ((7),  we  find 

a:^+y«  +  «»=Z*+r'+Z*+2FZcos\  +  2ZXcos/i  +  2Xrcosv. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  radius  vector  from  the  origin  to  any 
point  expressed  in  terms  of  the  oblique  coordinates  of  that  point. 
It  is  proved  in  like  manner  that  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  two  points,  the  axes  being  oblique,  is 

{x'  -  x'y  +  (y'  -  /7  +  («'  -  z'y  +  2  (y'  -  y")  [9^  -  «"j  cosX 

+  2  («'  -  «")  (x'  -  x")  cos/4  +  2  (a  -  a?")  (y'  -  y")  cos  v.* 

20.  The  degree  of  any  equation  between  the  coordinates  is 
not  altered  by  transformation  of  coordinates. 

This  is  proved,  as  at  Conies^  Art.  1 1,  from  the  consideration 
that  the  expressions  given  (Arts.  16,  17)  for  x^  y,  z^  only  involve 
the  new  coordinates  in  the  first  degree. 


*  As  we  rarely  require  in  practice  the  formulsB  for  transforming  from  one  set 
of  oblique  axes  to  another,  we  only  give  them  in  a  note. 

Let  Af  B,  C  have  the  same  meaning  as  at  note,  p.  7,  and  let  a,  /9,  7;  a%  ^1  y'; 
a'%  ^\  y"  be  the  angles  made  by  the  new  axes  with  the  old  coordinate />/<iiie«;  then 
by  projecting  on  lines  perpendicular  to  the  old  coordinate  planes,  as  in  the  note 
referred  to,  we  find 

x  sin  il  =  JT  sin  a  +  F  sin  o'  +  Z  sin  a", 

y  sin5  =  -Y8in/3  +  Y  sin/S'  +  Z  Bin/3", 

«  sin  C  =  A'  sin  y  +  Y  sin  y'  +  Z  biu  7". 


(    12    ) 


CHAPTER   11. 

INTERPRETATION  OP  EQUATIONa 

21.  It  appears  from  the  construction  of  Art.  1  that  if  we 
were  g^ven  merely  the  two  equations  x^^a^  y  =  ^)  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
z  were  left  indeterminate,  the  two  given  equations  would  de- 
termine the  point  C7,  and  we  should  know  that  the  point  P 
lay  somewhere  on  the  line  PC.  These  two  equations  then 
are  considered  as  representing  that  right  line,  it  being  the 
locus  of  all  points  whose  a;s=a,  and  whose  y^b.  We  learn 
then  that  any  two  equations  of  the  form  x^a^  y  =  b  represent 
a  right  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  In  particular,  the  equa- 
tions a;  =0,  y  =  0  represent  the  axis  of  z  itself.  Similarly  for 
the  other  axes. 

Again,  if  we  were  given  the  single  equation  x^^a^  we 
could  determine  nothing  but  the  point  D.  Proceeding,  as  at 
the  end  of  Art.  2,  we  should  learn  that  the  point  P  lay  some" 
where  in  the  plane  PBCD^  but  its  position  in  that  plane  would 
be  indeterminate.  This  plane  then  being  the  locus  of  all  points 
whose  (s  —  a,  is  represented  analytically  by  that  equation.  We 
learn  then  that  any  equation  of  the  form  x^a  represents  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  plane  yz.  In  particular,  the  equation 
fl^EsO  denotes  the  plane  yz  itself.  Similarly,  for  the  other 
two  coordinate  planes. 

22.  In  general,  any  single  equation  between  the  coordinates 
represents  a  surface  of  some  kind ;  any  two  simultaneous  equations 
between  them  represent  a  line  of  some  kindj  either  straight  or 
curved;  and  any  three  equations  denote  one  or  more  points, 

I.  If  we  are  given  a  single  equation,  we  may  take  for  x 
and  y  any  arbitrary  values;  and  then  the  given  equation 
solved  for  z  will  determine  one  or  more  corresponding  values 
of  z.  In  other  words,  if  we  take  arbitrarily  any  point  C  in 
the  plane  of  xy^  we  can  always  find  on  the  line  PC  one  or 
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more  points  whose  coordinates  will  satisfy  the  given  equation. 
The  assemblage  then  of  points  so  found  on  the  lines  PC  will 
form  a  surface  which  will  be  the  geometrical  representation 
of  the  given  equation  (see  Conies^  Art.  16). 

II.  When  we  are  given  two  equations^  we  can,  bj  elimi- 
nating e  and  y  alternately  between  them,  throw  them  into 
the  form  y  =  ^(aj),  «  =  '^(a:).  If  then  we  take  for  x  any  ar- 
bitrary value,  the  given  equations  will  determine  corresponding 
values  for  y  and  z.  In  other  words,  we  can  no  longer  take 
the  point  G  anywhere  on  the  plane  of  xy^  but  this  point  is 
limited  to  a  certain  locus  represented  by  the  equation  y  =  ^  {x). 
Taking  the  point  G  anywhere  on  this  locus,  we  determine 
as  before  on  the  line  PG  a  number  of  points  P,  the  assemblage 
of  which  is  the  locus  represented  by  the  two  equations.  And 
since  the  points  C7,  which  are  the  projections  of  these  latter 
points,  lie  on  a  certain  line,  straight  or  curved,  it  is  plain  that 
the  points  P  must  also  lie  on  a  line  of  some  kind,  though  of 
course  they  do  not  necessarily  lie  all  in  any  one  plane. 

Otherwise  thus:  when  two  equations  are  given,  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  that  the  locus  of  points 
whose  coordinates  satisfy  either  equation  separately  is  a  surface. 
Consequently,  the  locus  of  points  whose  coordinates  satisfy 
loth  equations  is  the  assemblage  of  points  common  to  the 
two  surfaces  which  are  represented  by  the  two  equations  con- 
sidered separately :  that  is  to  say,  the  locus  is  the  line  of  in- 
tersection of  these  surfaces. 

III.  When  three  equations  are  given,  it  is  plain  that  they 
are  sufficient  to  determine  absolutely  the  values  of  the  three 
unknown  quantities  a;,  y,  z^  and  therefore  that  the  given 
equations  represent  one  or  more  points.  Since  each  equation 
taken  separately  represents  a  surface,  it  follows  hence  that 
any  three  surfaces  have  one  or  more  common  points  of  inter- 
section, real  or  imaginary. 

23.  Surfaces,  like  plane  curves,  are  cla&sed  according  to 
the  degrees  of  the  equations  which  represent  them.  Since 
every  point  in  the  plane  of  ocy  has  its  ;;  =  0,  if  in  any  equation 
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we  iiittke  9^(\  we  get  the  relation  between  the  x  and  y 
cooriliiiatett  of  the  points  in  which  the  plane  aey  meets  the 
Hurfauo  repreaeuted  by  the  equation:  that  is  to  saj,  we  get 
tho  e(|uatu>n  of  the  plane  cnrve  of  section,  and  it  is  obyious 
that  the  tH|uation  of  this  curre  will  be  in  general  of  the  same 
degree  as  tlie  equation  of  the  surface.  It  is  evident,  in  fact, 
that  the  degree  of  the  equation  of  the  section  cannot  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  surface,  but  it  appears  at  first  as  if  it  might 
be  /c#tf«     For  instance,  the  equation 

zx^  +  ay*  +  b*x  =  c' 

In  of  the  third  degree;  but  when  we  make  j2;  =  0,  we  get  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  But  since  the  original  equation 
would  have  been  unmeaning  if  it  were  not  homogeneous,  every 
term  roust  be  of  the  third  dimension  in  some  linear  unit  (see 
Conioa^  Art.  69),  and  therefore  when  we  make  «  =  0,  the  re- 
maining terms  must  still  be  regarded  as  of  three  dimensions. 
They  will  form  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  multiplied 
by  a  constant,  and  denote  (see  Conicsj  Art.  67)  a  conic  and 
a  line  at  infinity.  If  then  we  take  into  account  lines  at  infinity, 
we  may  say  that  the  section  of  a  surface  of  the  order  n 
by  the  plane  of  xy  will  be  always  of  the  order  n;  and 
since  any  plane  may  be  made  the  plane  of  xy^  and  since 
transformation  of  coordinates  does  not  alter  the  degree  of  an 
equation,  we  learn  that  every  plane  section  of  a  surface  of  the 
order  n  is  a  curve  of  the  order  n. 

In  like  manner  it  is  proved  that  every  right  line  meets  a 
surface  of  the  order  n  in  n  points.  The  right  line  may  be 
made  the  axis  of  z^  and  the  points  where  it  meets  the  surface 
are  found  by  making  a;  =  0,  y  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  surface, 
when  in  general  we  get  an  equation  of  the  degree  n  to  de- 
termine z^  If  the  degree  of  the  equation  happened  to  be  less 
than  7i,  it  would  only  indicate  that  some  of  the  n  points  where 
the  line  meets  the  surface  are  at  infinity  [Conies^  Art.  135). 

24.  Curves  in  space  are  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  points  in  which  they  are  met  by  any  plane.  Two  equations 
of  the  degrees  m  and  n  respectively  represent  a  curve  of  the 
order  win.      For  the   surfaces    represented   by    the    equations 
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are  cut  b j    any   plane   in    curves    of  the  orders  m  •  and  n 
respectiTelj,  and  these  curves  intersect  in  mn  points. 

Conversely,  if  the  degree  of  a  curve  be  decomposed  in  any 
manner  into  the  factors  tti,  n,  then  the  curve  may  be  the  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  of  the  degrees  «i,  n  respectively ;  and  it 
is  in  this  case  said  to  be  a  complete  intersection.  But  not  every 
curve  is  a  complete  intersection :  in  particular  we  have  curves, 
the  degree  of  which  is  a  prime  number,  which  are  not  plane 
curves. 

Three  equations  of  the   degrees  m^   w,  and  p  respectively^  y 
denote  mnp  points.  ^ 

This  follows  from  the  theory  of  elimination,  since  if  we 
eliminate  y  and  z  between  the  equations,  we  obtain  an  equation 
of  the  degree  mnp  to  determine  x  (see  Lessons  on  Higher 
Algebra^  Arts.  73,  78).  This  proves  also  that  three  surfaces  of 
the  orders  m,  n^p  respectively  intersect  in  mnp  points. 

25.  If  an  equation  only  contain  two  of  the  variables 
^ (^9  y^^^^'i  ^^  learner  might  at  first  suppose  that  it  represents 
a  curve  in  the  plane  of  a:y,  and  so  that  it  forms  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  it  requires  two  equations  to  represent  a  curve.  ^ 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  equation  ^(^,  y)'=0  will^ 
be  satisfied  not  only  for  any  point  of  this  curve  in  the  plane 
of  rry,  but  also  for  any  other  point  having  the  same  x  and  y 
though  a  difierent  z\  that  is  to  say,  for  any  point  of  the 
surface  generated  by  a  right  line  moving  along  this  curve, 
but  remaining  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.'^  The  curve  in  the 
plane  of  ocy  can  only  be  represented  by  two  equations,  namely, 
«  =  0,  ^(a:,y)=0. 

If  an   equation   contain   only  one  of  the  variables,  or,  we  ^ 
know   by   the   theory  of  equations  that   it   may   be  resolved 
into  n  factors  of  the  form  a?  — a  =  0,  and  therefore  (Art.  21) 
that  it  represents  n  planes  parallel  to  one  of  the  coordinate 
planes. 


*  A  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  moving  parallel  to  ItBclf  is  called  a  cylindrical 
surface. 


(    16    ) 


CHAPTER    III. 

THB  PLANE  AND  THE  RIGHT  LINE. 

26.  In  the  discussion  of  equations  we  commence  of  course 
with  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  the  first  step  is  to 
prove  that  every  equation  of  the  first  degree  represents  a  plane^ . 
and  conversely,  that  the  equation  of  a  plane  is  always  of  the 
first  degree.  We  commence  with  the  latter  proposition,  which 
maj  be  established  in  two  or  three  different  ways. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  (Art.  21)  that  the  plane 
of  xy  Is  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  first  degree,  viz. 
2  =  0;  and  transformation  to  any  other  axes  cannot  alter  the 
degree  of  this  equation  (Art.  20). 

We  might  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  forming  the  equation 
of  the  plane  determined  by  three  given  points,  which  we  can 
do  by  eliminating  Z,  m,  n  from  the  three  equations  given 
Art.  9,  when  we  should  arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree.  The  following  method,  however,  of  expressing  the 
equation  of  a  plane  leads  to  one  of  the  forms  most  useful  in 
practice. 

27.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  plane^  the  perpendicular  on 
which  from  the  origin  ^pj  and  makes  angles  a,  )3,  7  with  the 
axes. 

The  length  of  the  projection  on  the  perpendicular  of  the.: 
radius  vector  to  any  point  of  the  plane  is  of  course  =^,  andjj 
(Art.  7)  this  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  on  thatj 
line  of  the  three  coordinates.     Hence  we  obtain  for  the  equa-j 
tion  of  the  plane  !' 

X  cosa +y  cos/8  +  «  C0S7 =p.*  // 


*  In  what  followB  we  suppose  the  axes  rectangular,  but  this  equation  is  true 
whatever  be  the  axes. 
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•       28.   Now,  conversely,  any  equation  of  the  first  degree 

i  ^a;  +  J5y+ Cfe  +  2)  =  0, 

can  be  reduced  to  the  form  just  given,  by  dividing  it  by  a 
factor  i?.  We  are  to  have  A^R  cosa,  B—R  cos/S,  G=R  CO87, 
whence,  by  Art.  11,  jB  is  determined  to  be  =  Vl-^^-f  jB*+  C). 
Hence  any  equation  Ax  -\'  Bt/ ■{-  Cz  +  D  =  0  may  be  identified 
with  the  equation  of  a  plane,  the  perpendicular  on  which  from 

the  origin  =  jr^ — ^ — -^ ,    and    makes    angles    with    the 

axes  whose  cosines  are  A^  B^  (7,  respectively  divided  by  the 
same  square  root.  We  may  give  to  the  square  root  the 
sign  which  will  make  the  perpendicular  positive,  and  then  the 
signs  of  the  cosines  will  determine  whether  the  angles  which 
the  perpendicular  makes  with  the  positive  directions  of  the 
axes  are  acute  or  obtuse. 

29.    To  find  the  angle  between  two  planes. 

Ja;+5y+Ci  +  i>  =  0,  A'x  +  B'y  +  Crz-\- 17=^0. 

The  angle  between  the  planes  is  the  same  as  the  angle 
between  the  perpendiculars  on  them  from  the  origin.  By  the 
last  article  we  have  the  angles  these  perpendiculars  make  with 
the  axes,  and  thence.  Arts.  13,  14,  we  have 

AA'-^BF+GCr 


cos^  = 


V{(^"  +  B'+C'){A''  +  B^+  O^j] ' 


.  ,^_{B(r-RG)*  +  {CA'-'  CrAY-\-{AB^A'Bf 

Hence  the  condition  that  the  planes  should  cut  at  right  angles 

They  will  be  parallel  if  we  have  the  conditions 

BCr^EC,  CA'^CA,  AR^^A'B; 

in  other  words,  if  the  coefficients  A^  Bj  (7  be  proportional  to 
A\  B^  (jj  in  which  case  it  is  manifest  from  the  last  article  that 
the  directions  of  the  perpendiculars  on  both  will  be  the  same. 

30.    To  express  the  equation  of  a  plane  in  terms  of  the  in" 
tercepts  a,  6,  c,  which  it  makes  on  the  axes, 

D 
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The  intercept  made  on  the  axis  of  x  bj  the  plane 

is  found  bj  making  y  and  z  both  «  0,  when  we  have  Aai-D  =  0. 
And  similarly,  -Bi  +  i>  =  0,  Cc  +  i)  =  0.  Substituting  in  the 
general  equation  the  values  just  found  for  A^  B^  (7,  it  becomes 

X     y     z      ^ 
a      h      c 

If  in  the  general  equation  any  term  be  wanting,  for  instance 
if  ^  =  0,  the  point  where  the  plane  meets  the  axis  of  x  is  at 
infinity,  or  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  If  we  have 
both  Ji  =  0,  £=0,  then  the  axes  of  x  and  y  meet  at  infinity  the 
given  plane  which  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy  (see 
also  Art.  21).  If  we  have  -4  =  0,-6=0,  (7=0,  all  three  axes 
meet  the  plane  at  infinity,  and  we  see,  as  at  Conies^  Art.  67, 
that  an  equation  0.a;  +  0.y  +  0.J2;  +  i)  =  0  must  betaken  tore- 
present  a  plane  at  infinity. 

31.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  determined  by  three 
points. 

Let  the  equation  be  Ax-\-By-^  (7^  +  D  =  0;  and  since  this 
is  to  be  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  each  of  the  given  points. 
Ay  Bj  (7, 1)  must  satisfy  the  equations 

Ja^+£/+(7/  +  i)  =  0,  Jla?'' +  5/' +  <72"  +  D  =  0, 

^a/"  +  5/''+C7«'"4-D  =  0. 

Eliminating  Aj  B^  G^  D  between  the  four  equations,  the 
result  is  the  determinant 

1 


«,    yi 


=  0. 


z\    1 

^'\  r ,  .-,  1 
Expanding  this  bj  the  common  mle,  the  equation  is 
X  'y  (*"  -  O  .  +  f  {z'"  -  «')         +  y'"  K  -  «")} 
+  y{a'(aj"-«"')     +«"(x"'-a;')         +«"'(a!'-a:")} 
+  «{aj'(y"-y"')    +a^'(y"'-y)         +a;"'(y'-y")} 
=  x'  (y'V"  -y"V'J  +  x"  (y"V  -  yV")  +  x'"  (yV  -  fz'). 
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If  we  consider  Xj  y^  z  bs  the  coordinates  of  any  fourth 
point,  we  have  the  condition  that  four  points  should  lie  in 
one  plane. 

32.  The  coefficients  of  x^  y,  e  in  the  preceding  equation 
are  eyidentlj  double  the  areas  of  the  projections  on  the  co- 
ordinate planes  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  points. 

If  now  we  take  the  equation  (Art.  27) 

X  cos a-\-yco8fi-{'Z  cos 7  =p, 

and  multiply  it  by  twice  A  (A  being  the  area  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  three  points),  the  equation  will  become  identical 
with  that  of  the  last  article,  since  A  cosa,  A  cos/9,  A  cos^)! 
are  the  projections  of  the  triangle  on  the  coordinate  planes 
(Art.  4).  The  absolute  term  then  must  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.     Hence  the  quantity 

a^  (/ V"  -  / V)  +  of'  (y"  V  -  //")  +  a:"'  (/i^'  -  y"0 

^\  represents  double  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  | 
points  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  on  its  plane  from  the, 
origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  six  times  the  volume  of  the  triangular] 

I"  pyramid^  whose  base  is  that  triangle^  and  whose  vertex  is  the\ 
origin.* 

*  If  in  the  preceding  yalaee  we  subetitnte  for  x*,  y*,  e* ;  p'  om  a',  p'  coB^jp'  cm  y\ 
itc,  we  find  that  six  times  the  Tolome  of  this  pyramid  =  p*p"p'"  multiplied  by  the 
determinant 

ooea'i    008/3*,    00s  7' 

cos  a",   doe/3",    cosy" 
cos  a'",  oos/T',  cosy"' 

Kow  let  ns  suppose  the  three  radii  yectores  cat  by  a  sphere  whose  radSns  is  anitTV 
baring  the  origin  for  its  centre,  and  meeting  it  in  a  spherical  triangle  RJff'R'\  Then 
if  a  denote  the  side  B^R%  and  p  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  R",  six  times  the  ydame 
of  the  pyramid  will  be  p'p"p"'  sin  a  sin  p ;  for  p'p"  sin  a  is  doable  the  area  of  one  face 
of  the  pyramid,  and  p'"  fonp  is  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  the  opposite  yertez.  It 
follows  then  that  the  determinant  above  written  is  equal  to  double  the  function 

4{sinf  sin  (f  —  a)  sin  (f  —  6)  sin («  —  c)} 

of  the  sides  of  the  aboye-mentioned  spherical  triangle.  The  same  thing  may  be 
proyed  by  forming  the  square  of  the  same  determinant  according  to  the  ordinary 
rule ;  when  if  we  write 

cosa"  008  a'"  +  oos/3"  C08/3^  +  cosy"  cos  y'"  =  cos  a,  die, 
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We  can  at  once  express  A  itself  in  terms  of  the  coordinates 
of  the  three  points  bj  Art.  12,  and  must  have  4J['  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  of  x^  y^  and  z^  in 
the  equation  of  the  last  article. 

33.  To  find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  a  given  point 
oiy'z'  on  a  given  plane^  x  cos  a  4-  y  cos  j3  4  z  cos  7  =^p. 

If  we  draw  through  x'j/z'  a  plane  parallel  to  the  given 
plane,  and  let  fall  on  the  two  planes  a  common  perpendicular 
from  the  origin,  then  the  intercept  on  this  line  will  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  required,  since  parallel  planes 
make  equal  intercepts  on  parallel  lines.  But  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  through  x'y'z^  is,  bj  definition 
(Art.  5),  the  projection  on  that  perpendicular  of  the  radius 
vector  to  ay/,  and  therefore  (Art.  27)  is  equal  to 

a!  cosa  +  y'  cos^S  +  zf  COS7. 

The  length  required  is  therefore 

ic' cosa +y' cos /8 +  / C0S7 —^. 

N.B.  This  supposes  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  through 
x'j/i^  to  be  greater  than  p ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  x'j/z'  and 
the  origin  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane.  If  thej  were 
on  the  same  side,  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  would  be 
/?  —  (aj'cosa  +  y'cos^  +  «'cos7).  If  the  equation  of  the  plane 
had  been  given   in  the  form  Ax-^-By-k^  Cz  +  D  =  Oj   it   is  re- 


weget 

1,       CO8C,    008  & 

cose,      1,      ooaa 
COS&)  00s  a,     1 

which  expanded  k  1  +  2  ooaa oob6  cose  —  ooe^  —  cos*^  —  cosV,  which  is  known  to 
haye  the  yalne  in  question. 

It  is  nsef  ol  to  remark  that  when  the  three  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
the  determinant 

cofla',     cos/3',     cosy' 

cos  o",    cos  /3",    cos  y " 
cosa'",  cos /a"',  cosy'" 

has  unity  for  its  yalue.    In  fact  we  see,  as  above,  that  its  square  is 

1,  0,  0 
0,  1,  0 
0,  0,   1 
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duced,  as  in  Art.  28,  to  the  form  here  considered,  and  the  length 
of  the  perpendlcnlar  is  found  to  be 

It  is  plain  that  all  points  for  which  Ax'  +  Bt/  +  Ci'  4  2? 
has  the  same  sign  as  2>,  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane 
as  the  origin ;  and  utc6  versii  when  the  sign  is  different. 

34.  To  find  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  three  planes. 
This  is  only  to  solve  three  equations  of  the  first   degree 

for  three  unknown  quantities  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^ 
Art.  29).     The  values  of  the  coordinates  will  become  infinite       / 
if  the  determinant  [ARC")  vanishes,  or 

A{B'C'  -  B'C)^'^  [F'C-  B(y')  +  A'  [BC  '  RC)=^Q. 

This  then  is  the  condition  that  the  three  planes  should  be    j 
parallel  to  the  same  line.     For  in  such  a  case  the  line  of  In- 
tersection of  any  two  would  be  also  parallel  to  this  line,  and 
could  not  meet  the  third  plane  at  any  finite  distance. 

35.  To  find  the  condition  that  four  planes  should  meet  in  a 
point. 

This  is  evidently  obtained,  by  eliminating  a;,  y,  z  between 
the  equations  of  the  four  planes,  and  is  therefore  the  determinant 
[AB(y'U'\  or 


^, 

-B, 

0, 

2> 

^', 

^, 

c, 

ly 

^", 

^', 

0", 

jy 

A", 

B'\ 

C", 

D"' 

=  0. 

36.  To  find  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  whose  vertices  are 
any  four  given  points. 

If  we  multiply  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  three 
points,  by  the  perpendicular  on  their  plane  from  the  fourth, 
we  obtain  three  times  the  volume.  The  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  plane,  whose  equation  is  given  (Art.  31),  is 
found  by  substituting  in  that  equation  the  coordinates  of  the 
fourth  point,  and  dividing  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  coefficients  of  a:,  y,  z.     But  (Art.  32)  that 


■    r 
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square  root  is  double  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
three  points.  Hence  six  times  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron 
in  question  is  equal  to  the  determinant 

1 
1 
1 
1 

37.  It  is  evident,  as  in  Plane  Geometry  (see  Conies^  Art.  40), 
that  if  8^  Sf^  8'^  represent  any  three  surfaces,  then  a8^-hff^ 
where  a  and  b  are  any  constants,  represents  a  surface  passing 
through  the  line  of  intersection  of  8  and  8^\  and  that 
aS^-bff  ■\-c8^'  represents  a  surface  passing  through  the  points 
of  intersection  of  8^  ^^  and  ff\  Thus  then,  if  i,  ilf,  N  denote 
any  three  planes,  aL  +  bM  denotes  a  plane  passing  through 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  first  two,  and  aL^-bM-^-cN 
denotes  a  plane  passing  through  the  point  common  to  all  three.f 
As  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  aL  +  b  denotes  a  plane 
parallel  to  X,  and  aL  4  i Jf+  c  denotes  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
intersection  of  L  and  M  (see  Art.  30). 

So  again,  four  planes  Z,  if,  Nj  P  will  pass  through  the 
same  point  if  their  equations  are  connected  by  an  identical 
relation 

ai  +  Jilf  +  cA"+rfP=0, 

for  then  any  coordinates  which  satisfy  the  first  three  must 
satisfy  the  fourth.  Conversely,  given  any  four  planes  inter- 
secting in  a  common  point,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  such  an  identical 
relation.     For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  the  determinant 

*  The  Yolnme  of  the  tetrahedron  formed  by  four  planes,  whose  equations  are  given, 
can  be  found  by  forming  the  coordinates  of  its  angiUar  points,  and  then  substituting 
in  the  formula  given  above.  The  result  is  (see  Lessons  an  Hightr  Algebra^  Art.  30), 
that  six  times  the  volume  is  equal  to 

^ 

{AffC)  {A'B"C")  {A"B"'C)  {A'"BC) 

where  R  is  the  determinant  {AB'C'D'")  Art.  35,  and  the  factors  in  the  denominator 
express  the  conditions  (Art.  84)  that  any  three  of  the  planes  should  be  parallel  to 
the  same  line. 

f  German  writers  distinguish  the  system  of  planes  having  a  line  common  by  the 
name  Biiachel  from  the  system  having  only  one  point  common,  which  they  call  BUndel. 


*         ■ 


r 
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(^'^'C'O,  the  second  by  -  {A''R''C),  the  third  by  (A'''BC% 
and  the  fourth  by  —  [AWC''\  and  add,  then  {Lessons  on  Higher 
Algebra^  Art.  7)  the  coefficients  of  x^  y,  z  vanish  Identically; 
and  the  remaining  term  is  the  determinant  which  vanishes 
(Art.  35),  because  the  planes  meet  in  a  point.  Their  equations 
are  therefore  connected  by  the  identical  relation 
L  {Aff'C')  -  M  {A''ff''0)  +  N{A'''BG')  -  P[AB'C'')  =  0. 

38.  Given  any  four  planes  i,  M^  N^  P  not  meeting  In  a 
point.  It  is  easy  to  see  (as  at  Conies^  Art.  60)  that  the  equation 
of  any  other  plane  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 

aL  +  bMi-cN+dP^^O. 
And  in  general  the  equation  of  any  surface  of  the  degree  n 
can  be  expressed  by  a  homogeneous  equation  of  the  degree  n 
between  i,  Jf,  Nj  P  (see  Conies j  Art.  289).  For  the  number 
of  terras  In  the  complete  equation  of  the  degree  n  between  three 
variables  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  terms  in  the  homogeneotis 
equation  of  the  degree  n  between  four  variables. 

Accordingly,  in  what  follows,  we  shall  use  these  quadri- 
planar  coordinates,  whenever  by  so  doing  our  equations  can 
be  materially  simplified ;  that  is,  we  shall  represent  the  equation 
of  a  surface  by  a  homogeneous  equation  between  four  coordinates 
0*,  y^  z^  w\  where  these  may  be  considered  as  denoting  the 
perpendicular  distances,  or  quantities  proportional  to  the  per- 
pendicular distances  (or  to  given  multiples  of  the  perpendicular 
distances)  of  the  point  from  four   given   planes  a;  =  0,  y  =  0, 

«=0,  M7  =  0. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that,  as  In  Conies^  Art.  70,  there  is  also 
a  second  system  of  interpretation  of  our  equations.  In  which  an 
equation  of  the  first  degree  represents  a  point,  and  the  variables 
are  the  coordinates  of  a  plane.  In  fact,  if  LM'WP'  denote  the 
coordinates  of  a  fixed  point,  the  above  plane  passes  through  it  if 
aL' •{■  bM' -{- cN^ '\- dP"  =  Oj  and  the  coordinates  of  any  plane 
through  this  point  are  subject  only  to  this  relation.  The 
quantities,  a,  bj  c,  d  may  be  considered  as  denoting  the  perpen- 
dicular distances,  or  quantities  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
distances  (or  to  given  multiples  of  the  perpendicular  distances) 
of  the  plane  from  four  given  points  a  =  0,  J  =  0,  c  =  0,  cf  =  0. 
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Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  passing  through  7^}fz%  and  throngh  the 
inteisection  of  the  planes 

Ax -if  By  ■{■  Cz  ■{■  D,    A'x  -h  B*y -h  Cz -h  D'  (see  Conictf  Art.  40,  Ex.  3). 

Ans.  {A'x'+By+  Cz'+D')  {Ax-hBy+  Cz -h D)={Ax'+By'+Cz+D)  {A'x+ B^y+Cz^ I/). 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  equation  of  the  plane  passing  throngh  the  points  ABC^  figure,  p.  2. 

^_  X  V       z 

The  equations  of  the  line  BC  are  evidently  -  =  1,  |  +  -  =  1.    Hence  obviously  the 

equation  of  the  required  plane  is  — l"T'^~  —^f  "^^e  this  passes  through  each  of  the 
three  lines  joining  the  three  given  points. 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  equation  of  the  plane  PEF  in  the  same  figure. 

The  equations  of  the  line  EF  arex  =  0,-^+-  =  l;  and  forming  as  above  the  equa- 

tion  of  the  plane  joining  this  line  to  the  point  abCf  we  get  ?  H =  1. 

39.  If  four  planes  which  intersect  in  a  tnght  line  be  met  by 
any  plane^  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  pencil  so  formed  will  be 
constant.  For  we  could  by  transformation  of  coordinates  make 
the  transverse  plane  the  plane  of  xyj  and  we  should  then  obtain 
the  equations  of  the  intersections  of  the  four  planes  with  this 
plane  by  making  «  =  0  in  the  equations.  The  resulting  equations 
will  be  of  the  form  aL  -^  M^bL-k-  3f,  cL  4-  M^  dL  +  Jf,  whose 
anharmonic  ratio  (see  Conies^  Art.  59)  depends  solely  on  the 
constants  a,  b^c^d\  and  does  not  alter  when  by  transformation 
of  coordinates  L  and  M  come  to  represent  different  lines.  ^  , 

\    y 
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40.  The  equations  of  any  two  planes  taken  together  will 
represent  their  line  of  intersection,  which  will  include  all  the 
points  whose  coordinates  satisfy  both  the  equations.  By  elimi- 
nating X  and  y  alternately  between  the  equations  we  reduce 
them  to  a  form  commonly  used,  viz. 

x^mz-^a^  y^nZ'\-b. 

The  first  represents  the  projection  of  the  line  on  the  plane  of 
xz  and  the  second  that  on  the  plane  of  yz.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  the  equations  of  a  right  line  include  four  independent 
constants. 

We  might  form  independently  the  equations  of  the  line 
joining  two  points ;  for  taking  the  values  given  (Art.  8)  of  the 
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coordinates  of  any  point  on  that  line,  solving  for  the  ratio 
m :  I  from  each  of  the  three  equations  there  given,  and  equa- 
ting results,  we  get  ^y^ 

for  the  required  equations  of  the  line.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  equations  of  the  projections  of  the  line  are  the  same  as  the 
equations  of  the  lines  joining  the  projections  of  two  points  on 
the  line,  as  is  otherwise  evident. 

41.  Two  right  lines  in  space  will  in  general  not  intersect. 
If  the  first  line  be  represented  by  any  two  equations  Zr  =  0, 
M^  0,  and  the  second  by  any  other  two  N^  0,  P=  0,  then  if 
the  two  lines  meet  in  a  point,  each  of  these  four  planes  must 
pass  through  that  point,  and  the  condition  that  the  lines  should 
intersect  is  the  same  as  that  already  given  (Art.  35). 

Two  intersecting  lines  determine  a  plane  whose  equation 
can  easily  be  found.  For  we  have  seen  (Art.  37)  that  when 
the  four  planes  intersect,  their  equations  satisfy  an  identical 
relation 

ah  +  i  Jf  +  cN-V  dP=  0. 

The  equations  therefore  aiH-i3f=0,  and  cN'\'dP^O  must 
be  identical  and  must  represent  the  same  plane.  But  the  form 
of  the  first  equation  shows  that  this  plane  passes  through  the 
line  £,  Jf,  and  that  of  the  second  equation  shows  that  it  passes 
through  the  line  N^  P. 

Ex.  When  the  giTen  lines  axe  repreaented  by  equations  of  the  form 

x  =  m2  +  a|    ysifw  +  ft;    «  =  m*z  +  o',    y  =  n'z  +  6', 

the  condition  that  they  should  intersect  is  easOy  found.  For  solving  for  z  from  the 
first  and  third  equations,  and  equating  it  to  the  yalne  found  by  solving  from  the 
second  and  fourth,  we  get 

a  _  a'       h-V 


m  —  m'     n  —  n*' 


Again,  if  this  condition  is  satisfied,  the  four  equations  are  connected  by  the  identical 
relation 

(«  '- n')  {(x  ^  mz  -  a)  -  {x  -  m'z  -  a')]  =  {m  -  m')  {{tf  -  nz  -  b)  -  (t/ -  n'z  -  b% 

and  therefore  (n  —  n')  (x  -  m«  —  a)  =  (m  —  to')  (y  —  n«  -  ^) 

is  the  equation  of  the  plane  containing  both  lines. 

£ 
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42.  To  find  the  equations  of  a  line  passing  through  the  point 
xy.',  and  making  angles  a,  /9,  y  with  the  axes. 

The  projections  on  the  axes,  of  the  distance  of  x^yz^  from 
any  variable  point  xyz  on  the  line,  are  respectively  x  —  x^ 
y  -  y',  «  — «' ;  and  since  these  are  each  equal  to  that  distance 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  line  and  the 
axis  In  question,  we  have 

x  —  x  ^  y-y'  _  ^  —  ^' , 
cos  a        cosyS       cos  7  * 

a  form  of  writing  the  equations  of  the  line  which,  although 
it  includes  two  superfluous  constants,  yet  on  account  of  its 
symmetry  between  or,  y,  z  Is  often  used  in  preference  to  the 
first  form  in  Art.  40. 

Beciprocally,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  angles  made  with  the 
axes  by  any  line,  we  have  only  to  throw  its  equation  into  the 

X  ^  X         t/  ^  tf  Z  '^  z 

form  — -2 —  =      .>     =  — 77—  when  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
A  JJ  C 

line  will  be  respectively  Aj  B^  C,  each  divided  by  the  square 

root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  three  quantities. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of«  =  ni2  +  rt,  y=m-\-b.    Writing  the  equa- 

X  •—  a     y  —  b     z 

tions  in  the  form = =  r  ,  the  direction-cosines  are 

m  ffi        1 ' 

m  n  1 


Ex.  2.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of  7  =  — ,  z  =  0,    Ans.  ,7=- — 5: ,  7777- — ^v ,  0, 

I        TO  JCt*+TO^      .J(«'+TO^) 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of 

Ax-^By+Cz-hDt    A'x  +  B'y -{■  C'z  +  D'. 

EUminating   y  and  z   alternately   we    reduce   to   the   preceding   form,    and   the 

..       .           .              BC^ffC    CA'^CA    AR-A'B       ^        ^  .     ., 
direction-cosmes  are ^ »  „ ,  p ,  where  iP  is  the  sum  of 

the  squares  of  the  three  numerators. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  through  the  two  intersecting  lines 


9  —  af 


y-y*     «-«*    x-af     y-y'     e  -  «* 


cosa       C08/3       coey     cosa'      cosj9'      cosy 

The  required  plane  passes  through  x'y'z'  and  its  perpendicular  is  perpendicular  to  two 

lines  whose  direction-cosines  are  given ;  therefore  (Art.  15),  the  required  equation  is 

{x-sif)  (co8/3cosy'  — cosy  008/3*)  +  {y  —  y')  (cos  y  cos o' -  cos  y' cos  o) 

+  (c  -  z')  (cos  a  cos /S*  -  cos  a'  cos /3)  =  0. 
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Ex.  5.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  passing  through  the  two  parallel  lines 

x  —  x'  __  y  —  }f  _  *  ~  *' .  «  —  «"  _  y  ~-y"  _  z  —  nf* 
costt  ~  cofl/9  "  cosy'    coeo  ""  cos/3  ""  cosy 

The  reqoired  plane  contains  the  line  joining  the  given  points,  whose  direction- 
cosines  are  proportional  to  ac*  —  a?",  y'  —  y",  z'  —  z"  j  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  are  therefore  proportional  to 

(y'-y")  cosy-  (2'  -«")  cosjS,   («'-«")  cos  a  -  (x' -  x")  <»«  y» 
(a'  -  x")  oos/3  -  (y*  -  y")  COS  a. 

These  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  coefficients  of  x,  y,  z,  in  the  required  equation, 
while  the  absolute  term  determined  by  substituting  sft^z'  for  xyz  in  the  equation  is 

(y'«"  -  y"**)  cos  o  +  («'x"  -  a"xO  oos/3  +  (xy  -  x"yO  cosy. 

43.  To  find  the  equations  of  the  perpendicular  from  o/t/^z^ 
on  the  plane  Ax  -{-  By  +  Cz  +  D.  The  direction-cosines  of  the 
perpendicular  on  the  plane  (Art.  28)  are  proportional  to  Aj  Bj  0] 
hence  the  equations  required  are 

44.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of  the  bisector  of  the  angle 
between  two  given  lines. 

As  we  are  only  concerned  with  directions  it  is  of  course 
sufficient  to  consider  lines  through  the  origin.  If  we  take 
points  x'y'z\  x'^y'^z'  one  on  each  line,  equidistant  from  the 
origin,  then  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  these  points 
is  evidently  a  point  on  the  bisector,  whose  equation  therefore  is 

X      _      y      _      z 
and  whose  direction-cosines  are  therefore  proportional  to 

but  since  a?',  \f^  z' ;  x'\  y'\  z"  are  evidently  proportional  to  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  given  lines,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
bisector  are 

cosa'  +  cosa'',  cos/9'  +  cos/8",  CO87'  +  COS7", 

each  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
these  three  quantities. 

The  bisector  of  the  supplemental  angle  between  the  lines 
is  got  by  substituting  for  the  point  x'y'z'  a  point  equidistant 
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from  the  origin  measured  in  the  opposite  direction,  whose 
coordinates  are  -^\  "j/^  ""^^'j  *^d  therefore  the  direction- 
cosines  of  this  bisector  are 

cosot'  — cosot",  COSTS' —  cos y9",  cos*/  — cos*/', 

each  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
these  three  quantities.  The  square  roots  in  question  are  ob- 
viously »J{^±2QO^h) ;  that  is,  2  cos^S  and  2  sin ^S,  if  8  is  the 
angle  between  the  two  lines. 

N.B.  The  equation  of  the  plane  bisecting  the  angle  between 
two  given  planes  is  found  precisely  as  at  Conies^  Art.  35,  and  is 

[x  cosa +y  cos/3  +  «  C0S7 — p)  =  ±  (a?  cosot'H-  y  cos^+  z  cosy-y). 

45.    To  find  the  angle  made  laith  each  other  hy  two  lines 

x—a     y-'h      »-c^    x  — a_y  — J_«  — c 
m  n    ^       L  m  n 

Evidently  (Arts.  13,  42), 

W  +  mm'  +  nn' 


cosd 


C!OR.  The  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  if 

IV  +  mm'  +  nn'  =  0. 

OK  ft  tt  SK 

Ex.  To  find  the  angle  between  the  lines  5  =  —  =  -rr^. ;  Tjr  =  yi «  =  0.    An8,90^, 

46.    To  find  the  angle  hetween  the  plane  Ax  +  By+Cz'i-D^ 

and  the  line  — r—  =  - —  =» . 

I  m  n 

The  angle  between  the  line  and  the  plane  is  the  complement 

of  .the  angle  between  the  line  and  the  perpendicular  on  the 

plane,  and  we  have  therefore 

Al+Bm-^-Cn 


sin^s 


V(P+w«+n«)V(^"+5'+C)' 


Cor.  When  Al-f-Bm-^-  (7n  =  0,  the  line  is  parallel  to  the 
plane,  for  it  is  then  perpendicular  to  a  perpendicular  on  the 
plane. 


47*  To  find  the  conditions  that  a  line  x  =  mz  -{■  aJy  =^nz-\-h 
shoidd  be  altogether  in  a  plane  Ax-\-By-\r  Cz-\-  i)j|/ Substitute 
for  X  and  y  in  the  equation  of  the  plane,  and  aolve  for  z^  when 
we  have 

_      Aa  +  Bb-^-D 

and  if  both  numerator  and  denominator  vanish,  the  value  of  z 
is  indeterminate  and  the  line  is  altogether  in  the  plane.  We 
have  just  seen  that  the  vanishing  of  the  denominator  expresses 
the  condition  that  the  line  should  be  parallel  to  the  plane ;  while 
the  vanishing  of  the  numerator  expresses  that  one  of  the  points 
of  the  line  is  in  the  plane,  viz.  the  point  ab  where  the  line  meets 
the  plane  of  an/. 

In  like  manner  in  order  to  find  the  conditions  that  a  right 
line  should  lie  altogether  in  any  surface,  we  should  substitute 
for  X  and  y  in  the  equation  of  the  surface,  and  then  equate  to 
zero  the  coefficient  of  every  power  of  z  in  the  resulting  equation. 
It  is  plain  that  the  number  of  conditions  thus  resulting  b  one 
more  than  the  degree  of  the  surface.* 

48.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  dravon  through  a  given 
line  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane. 

Let  the  line  be  given  by  the  equations 

and  let  the  plane  be 

A'x-^ff'y^'Cr'z^-iy'^O. 

Then  any  plane  through  the  line  will  be  of  the  form 

and,  in  order  that  it  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  we 
must  have 

{\A  +  fiA)  A'  +  (\54  fiE)  B"  +  (\(7+ A*(70  C"  =  0. 

*  Sinoe  the  equations  of  a  right  line  contain  four  constants,  a  right  line  can  be 
determined  which  shall  satisfy  an j  fonr  conditions.  Hence  any  surface  of  the  second 
degree  must  contain  an  infinity  of  right  lines,  since  we  have  only  three  conditions  to 
Mtiafy  and  have  four  constants  at  our  disposal.  Every  surface  of  the  third  degree 
must  contain  a  finite  number  of  right  lines,  since  the  number  of  conditions  to  be 
satisfied  is  equal  to  the  number  of  disposable  constants.  A  surface  of  higher  degree 
will  not  necessarily  contain  any  right  line  lying  altogether  in  the  surface. 
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This  equation  determines  X  :  /a,  and  the  equation  of  the  required 
plane  is 

{A' A''  +  BJT'  +  C  C'O  {Ax  j^By^-Cz-^-D) 

=  [A A''  +  BE'  +  CC')  {A'x  +  B'y  +  C'z  +  U). 

When  the  equations  of  the  given  plane  and  line  are  given 
in  the  form 

X  cosa  4  y  cosp  +  «  C0S7  =  0 ;  7-  =  ^ — g?  = ,  ; 

•^  '      -r  7    cosa  COSp^        CO87    ' 

we  can  otherwise  easily  determine  the  equation  of  the  required 
plane.  For  it  is  to  contain  the  given  line  whose  direction-angles 
are  a\  ^j  y  ;  and  it  is  also  to  contain  a  perpendicular  to  the 
given  plane  whose  direction-angles  are  a,  /8,  7.  Hence  (Art.  15) 
the  direction-cosines  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  required  plane  are 
proportional  to 

cos/S'  COS7— 008)8  0087^,008^  cosa-co87COsa',  cosa'  cos/9— cosa  cos^S', 

and  since  the  required  plane  is  also  to  pass  through  x'y'z'^  its 
equation  is 

{x—x')  [cos)3  cos  7'  —  COSTS'  cos 7)  -f-  iy—y')  (0037  cosa'-  cos 7'  cosa) 

4-  (a  -  z')  (cosa  COSTS'  -  cosa'  cos/3)  =  0. 

49.  CHven  two  lines  to  find  the  equation  of  a  plane  drawn 
through  either  parallel  to  the  other. 

First,  let  the  given  lines  be  the  intersections  of  the  planes 
L^  M\  N^  Py  whose  equations  are  given  in  the  most  general 
form.  Then  proceeding  exactly  as  in  Art.  37,  we  obtain  the 
identical  relation 

L{A'B'  a")-M{A''B''  C)-^N{A'''BG'yP{AB  C"j=(^'^'  C'jD), 

the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  being  the  determinant,  whose 
vanishing  expresses  that  the  four  planes  meet  in  a  point.  It  is 
evident  then  that  the  equations 

L  [A'R'C')  -M{A''B''G)  =0,  N{A'''BC)  -  P{ABC")  =  0 

represent  parallel  planes,  since  they  only  differ  by  a  constant 
quantity ;  but  these  planes  pass  each  through  one  of  the  given 
lines. 
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Secondly,  let  the  lines  be  given  by  equations  of  the  form 

x  —  x'  ^y —y'  _z  —  z\    x  -  x"  _  y  -  y"  __  «  —  «'' 
cosa  ""  cos^t^       CO87  *     cosa'  ""  cos/S'  ""  CO87' 

Then  since  a  perpendicular  to  the  sought  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  each  of  the  given  lines,  its  direction-cosines 
(Art.  15)  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the  last  example,  and 
the  equations  of  the  sought  parallel  planes  are 

(aj-ic')  (cos/9cos7'  — cos/8'cos7)+(y— y')(cos7COBa'-  co87'cosa) 

+  («  —  «0(cos«  cos^  —  cosa'  cos/8)  =  0, 

{x  —  a;")(co8/8  cosy-  COSTS'  cos7)+(y— ^0(^087  cosa'— COS7'  cosa) 

+  («  -  «")(co8a  cos^  —  cos  a'  cos/9)  =  0. 

The  perpendicular  distance  between  two  parallel  planes  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  them 
from  the  origin,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  difference  between 
their  absolute  terms,  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  common  coefficients  of  x,  y,  z.  Thus  the  per- 
pendicular distance  between  the  planes  last  found  is 

(a;'—  oj")  (cos /3  cos 7'-  cos  ff  COS7) + {y'-'jf')  (C0S7  cosa'—  cosy  cosa) 

H-  («'  —  «") (cos a  COSTS'—  cosa' cos )8)  divided  by  sln^, 

where  d  (see  Art.  14)  is  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the 
given  lines.  It  is  evident  that  the  perpendicular  distance  here 
found  is  shorter  than  any  other  line  which  can  be  drawn  from 
any  point  of  the  one  plane  to  any  point  of  the  other. 

60.  To  find  the  equations  and  the  magnitude  of  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  non^intersecting  lines. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  lines  Is  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  both,  which  can  be  found  as  follows:  Draw 
through  each  of  the  lines,  by  Art.  48,  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  either  of  the  parallel  planes  determined  by  Art.  49 ;  then  the 
intersection  of  the  two  planes  so  drawn  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  parallel  planes,  and  therefore  to  the  given  lines  which 
lie  in  these  planes.  From  the  construction  it  is  evident  that 
the  line  so  determined  meets  both  the  given  lines.  Its  mag- 
nitude is  plainly  that  determined  in  the  last  article.     Calculating 
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by  Art.  48  the  equation  of  a  plane  passing  throngh  a  line  whose 
direction-angles  are  a,  ^9,  7,  and  perpendicular  to  a  plane  whose 
direction-cosines  are  proportional  to 

COSTS' co87-co8/3cosy,  cosycosa— cos7Costf',  cosoc^cos)3— cosacos^, 

we  find  that  the  line  sought  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes 

(x  —  a:')(cosa'  —  cos^  cosa)  +  (y  —y')  (costs'  —  cos^  cos/9) 

+  («  —  /)(C0S'/  —  cos  ^  COS7)  =  0, 

faj  - a'OCcosa  —  cos^  coso')  +  Cy -  y") (cos/3 -  cos^  cosyS') 
+  («  —  «")  (CO87  -  cos ^  C0S7')  =  0. 
The  direction-coslnes  of  the  shortest  distance  must  plainly  be 
proportional  to 

cos/8'cos7— cos)8cos7',  cosycosa— €0870080^,  cosa'oos^S— cosacos^S^. 

Ex.  To  find  the  ahortest  distance  i  between  the  right  line 

xcoBa  +yooe/3  +  eco8y  =Pf 

X  008  a'  +  y  006  /y  +  «  008  y'  =  p', 

and  that  joining  the  points  P*  (a?',  y*,  «0  ««id  P"  (ar'y*"). 

Denoting  by  Lj  M  the  perpendicalais  from  any  point  xyt  on  the  two  giyen  planes 

and  by  L'M\  L"M"  those  from  the  points  P*,  P";  Z  +  \iJf=  0  is  the  equation  of 

(sc'  +  ma:" 
any  plane  passing  throngh  the  first  right  line,  and     .  Ac  are  the  coordinates  of 

any  point  on  the  second.  HencOi  if  the  point  in  which  this  second  right  line  meets 
L  +  \M  =  0  be  taken  infinitely  remote,  or  having  /+  m  =  0,  \  can  be  found  so  as  to 
determine  the  plane  throngh  the  first  line  parallel  to  the  second.    This  gives 

Hence  LU**  -  VM  =  LM*  -  L'M  is  the  plane  throngh  L^  M  required. 

Again,  Z  JT'  -  L"M  =  LM*  -  LM  +  UAT'  -  VM" 

differs  from  the  former  only  by  a  constant,  therefore  is  parallel  to  it,  but  also  this 
equation  is  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the  points  P'  and  P",  therefore  it  passes 
through  the  second  line. 

Thus  by  dividing  L'M"  —  L**M'  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  squares  of 
coefficients  of  x,  y  and  z  in  either  of  these  equations,  we  find  the  required  shortest 
distance. 

The  result  of  reducing  this  expression  can  also  be  arrived  at  thus :  UM*  are  the 
lengths  of  perpendiculars  from  P'  on  the  two  given  planes.  They  are  both  contained 
in  a  plane  through  P '  at  right  angles  to  the  right  line  LM,  In  like  manner  U'M"  are 
contained  in  a  parallel  plane  through  P",  Now  considering  projections  on  either  of 
these  planes,  if  0  be  the  angle  between  the  planes  L  and  if,  double  the  area  of  the 
triangle  subtended  by  the  projection  of  PT"  at  the  intersection  of  Zr,  M  multipUcd 
by  sin  0  =  L'M"  —  L"M',  But  that  double  area  is  evidently  the  product  of  the 
required  shortest  distance  i  between  the  two  given  lines  by  the  projection  of  P*/*". 
Hence,  calling  0  the  angle  between  the  two  lines,  we  see  that 

L'M"  -  L"M'  =  {FP") ,  a .  sin  0  sin  </>. 
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51.  When  the  equations  of  a  right  line  are  written  in  the 

OS  ""  OS         V  "^  tf         Si  "^  z 

form  — i — '=  ^ — ^  = to  any  Bystem  of  coordinate  axes 

I  m  n  ^    '' 

they  appear  to  involve  five  independent  quantities,  viz.  x'yfz'^ 

and  the  ratios  li  min.    But  it  is  easily  seen  that  x'i/z'  occur  in 

groups  which  are  not  independent,  and  the  total  number  of 

independent  constants  is  only  four,  as  we  saw  in  Art.  40.     In 

fact,  if  we  denote  respectively  by  a,  J,  c  the  quantities  mz'  —  ny', 

no!  —  fo',  ?/  —  ma;',  we  have  at  once  the  relation  fe  +  w J  +  nc  =  0, 

and  subject  to  this  the  equations  of  the  right  line  are  any  two  of 

the  four  equations 

fiy  -  wi«  +  a  «  0, 

—  nx         +  &  +  i  =  0, 

ax-^-hy  +  cz         =0, 

for  by  the  above  relation  the  remaining  two  can  in  all  cases  be 
deduced. 

We  have  now  six  quantities  a,  5,  o,  Z,  m,  n  which  serve  to 
determine  the  position  of  a  right  line  provided  the  relation 
2a  +  m&  4  tic  =  0  hold,  and  these  we  shall  call  the  six  coordinates 
of  the  right  line*  If  we  examine  the  conditions,  as  in  Art.  47, 
that  this  right  line  may  be  wholly  contained  in  the  plane 

we  find  they  are  any  two  of  the  four  equations 

Be  "Cb  \-Dl  =0, 

-^Ac  +  Ca  +  Dm  ==  0, 

Ah-Ba  4i)n=0, 

Al^-Bm-^-Cn  =0, 

from  which  also  by  the  universal  relation  aZ  +  Jm  +  en  =  0,  the 
remaining  two  can  in  all  cases  be  deduced.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  quantities  a,  5,  c  which  are  the  functions 
mz  —  ny,  nx  —  Z«,  ly  —  mx  of  the  coordinates  re,  y,  z  of  any  point 
on  the  right  line  have  the  same  values  for  each  point  on  it. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  express  in  re,  y,  z  coordinates  the 
relation  equivalent  to  any  given  relation  In  a,  (,  c.     Again,  if 

F 


M 
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**,  r,  r 

s",  m;  m" 

— 

«'.  »',  »" 

we  Buppose  the  Xj  t/j  z  axes  rectangular,  so  that  Z^cosa, 
ni  =  co8/9,  n  =  cos7,  it  is  easily  seen,  by  Art.  15,  that  a,  i,  c 
are  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  perpendicular  through 
the  origin  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  origin  and  the 
given  line,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  origin  equal  to  that  of 
the  given  line. 

Ex.  To  express  by  the  coordinates  of  two  right  lines  the  shortest  distance  between 
them. 

The  expression  fonnd  at  the  close  of  Art.  49  for  the  product  of  the  shortest 
distance  i  between  two  right  lines  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  0  at  which  thej  are 
inclined  may  be  written 

af  —  sif\  coso,  cos  a' 
y'-y",  coejS,  cos/T 
«'  —  «",  cosy,  008  7* 

if  we  replace  coso,  Ac ,  by  f,  Ac,  cos  a',  Ac,  by  f\  &c.  this  may  be  written 

aT,    r,    r 

y",  w',  w" 
«",    n',  n" 

in  which  we  see  that  the  coordinates  of  the  points  af^  Ac.  occor  only  in  the  groups 
mentioned  above. 

Hence  in  the  notation  of  this  article,  also  omitting  reference  to  sign, 

a  sin  0  =  fa"  +  m'h"  +  nV  +  fa'  +  m"b'  +  nV. 

This  quantity  has  been  called  by  Prof.  Cayley  {Trans,  CamMdgt  Phil,  Soe., 
toL  zi.  part  ii,  1868)  the  nument  of  the  two  lines. 

52.  Before  proceeding  to  further  considerations  on  the  co- 
ordinates of  a  right  line  we  introduce  some  properties  of  tetra- 
hedra  obtained  by  various  methods,  which  will  be  useful  in 
the  sequel. 

To  find  the  relation  between  the  six  lines  joining  any  four 
points  in  a  plane. 

Let  a,  },  c  be  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  any  three 
of  them  ABG^  and  let  d^  e,  /  be  the  lines  joining  the  fourth 
point  D  to  these  three.  Let  the  angles  subtended  at  D  by 
Oi  ft,  0  be  a,  /3,  7;  then  we  have  co8a  =  cos(/3±7),  whence 

cos'a  +  cos"/3  +  cosV  -  2  cosa  cos/9  COS7  =  1. 

This  relation  will  be  true  whatever  be  the  position  of  2), 
either  within  or  without  the  triangle  ABC.    But 


cosa 


=  _^  ,  cos^=  —^ju-^  ^"^'y  = 


2de 
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Bubstitating  these  valnes  and  roduciDg,  we  find  for  the  required 
relation 

a  relation  otherwise  deduced  Conies^  p.  134. 

53.  To  express  the  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  in  terms  of  its 
six  edges. 

Let  the  sides  of  a  triangle  formed  by  any  face  ABO  he 
a,  by  c;  the  perpendicular  on  that  face  from  the  remaining 
vertex  be  pj  and  the  distances  of  the  foot  of  that  perpendicular 
from  Ay  Bj  G  be  <f ,  e',/'.  Then  a,  J,  c,  d'y  e\f  are  connected 
by  the  relation  given  in  the  last  article.  But  if  d^  ^9 /be  the 
remaining  edges  cf  =  eT*  +  /?*,  e*  =  e'*  4- ja',  /'  =/'"  +p' ;  whence 
d*  —  e*  =  cT*  -  e'^^y  &c.,  and  putting  in  these  values^  we  get 

-  F=p"  (2JV  +  2cV  +  2a«i«  -  a*  -  i*  -  c*), 

where  i^  is  the  quantity  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation 
in  the  last  article.  Now  the  quantity  multiplying^*  is  16  times 
the  square  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABG^  and  since  p 
multiplied  by  this  area  is  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
pyramid,  we  have  i^=  —  144  F*. 

64.  To  find  the  relation  between  the  six  arcs  joining  four 
points  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

We  proceed  precisely  as  in  Art.  52,  only  substituting  for 
the  formulas  there  used  the  corresponding  formulae  for  spherical 
triangles,  and  if  a,  /3,  7,  8,  e,  0  represent  the  cosines  of  the  six 
arcs  in  question,  we  get 

a*+i8'+7'+ S'+ eV  0*-a"S'-/3V-7*(^*+2a)8Se+2)37e(^  +  27aS(^ 

-  2a)87  -  2as(^  -  2)880  -  2786  =  1. 

This  relation  may  be  otherwise  proved  as  follows:  Let  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  radii  to  the  four  points  be 

cos  a,     cos/3,  cos  7, 

cos  a',    COSTS',  cos  7', 

cos  a",   cos)8",  cos  7'', 

cosa  ,  cosp   ,  C0S7   . 
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Now  from  thb  matrix  we  can  form  (bj  the  method  of  Lessons 
on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  25)  a  determinant  which  shall  vanish 
identically,  and  which  (substituting  cos'a  +  cos*/9  +  cos*7  =  1, 
cosa  cosa'  +  cos^S  cos^  +  C0S7  cosy  =  cosoi,  &c.)  is 

1,  cosa(,  cosoc,  Qo&ad 

cos^      1,  cos^,  QO%hd 

cosca,  cosc&i  1, .  cosof 

cos(2a,  coscfi,  cosdb,       1         sO, 

which  expanded  has  the  value  written  above. 

This  relation  might  have  been  otherwise  derived  from  the 
properties  of  tetrahedra  as  follows : 

Calling  the  areas  of  the  four  faces  of  a  tetrahedron 
A^  Bf  G^D]  and  denoting  bj  AB  the  internal  angle  between 
the  planes  A  and  B^  &c.  we  have  evidently  any  face  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  projections  on  it  of  the  other  three  faces. 
Hence  we  can  write  down 

-A     +B  C09AB+  C  cosAC+D  cos  AD  =  0, 

AcobBA       -B       +  (7cos5a  +  i)cos-BZ>  =  0, 

AcosCA  +  BcoaCB       -C      4i)co8CZ>  =  0, 

A  GosDA  4  B  co8i)5+  C  QosDG      - -D        =0, 

from  which  we  can  eliminate  the  areas  A^  Bj  C,  2>,  and  get 
a  determinant  relation  between  the  six  angles  of  intersection 
of  the  four  planes. 

Now  as  these  are  any  four  planes,  the  perpendiculars  let 
fall  on  them  from  any  point  will  meet  a  sphere  described 
with  that  point  as  centre  in  four  quite  arbitrary  points,  say 
a,  bj  c,  dj  and  each  angle  as  ab  is  the  supplement  of  the  cor- 
responding angle  AB  between  the  planes,  hence  the  foimer 
condition. 

N.B.  The  vanishing  of  a  determinant  (see  Higher  Algebra^ 
Art  33,  Ex.  1)  shows  that  the  first  minors  of  any  one  row  are 
respectively  proportional  to  the  corresponding  first  minors  of 
any  other.  We  see  by  this  article  that  the  minors  of  the 
second  determinant  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  faces 
of  the  tetrahedron. 

The  reader  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  show  that  for  any 
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four  pomts  on  the  sphere,  each  first  minor  of  the  correspondiag 
determinant  is  that  function  of  one  of  the  four  spherical  triangles 
formed  by  the  points  which  we  mentioned  in  the  note  to  Art.  32 
and  which  has  been  called  by  y.  Staudt,  Crelle^  24,  p.  252| 
1842,  the  sine  of  the  solid  angle  that  triangle  subtends  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere. 

55.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  sphere  circumscribing  a  tetra- 
hedron. 

Since  any  side  a  of  the  tetrahedron  is  the  chord  of  the  arc 

whose  cosine  is  a,  we  have  a  =  1  —  r-, ,  with  similar  expressions 

^r 

for  0j  7,  &c. ;  and  making  these  substitutions,  the  first  formula 

of  the  last  paragraph  becomes 

F      2a'd*bV  +  26Vcy « -h  2cTa*d*  -  aV*  -  iV  -  cT      ^ 
4?"^ ' 16? =^' 

whence  if  ad+be  +  c/=^28j 

w«  Wv«            .» -  8[S-ad){8-be){8-qf) 
we  nave  r  = 367* ' 

which  has  been  otherwise  deduced,  see  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  26. 
The  reader  may  exercise  himself  in  proving  that  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  opposite  edges  of  the  tetrahedron  is  equal 
to  six  times  the  volume  divided  by  the  product  of  those  edges 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  their  angle  of  inclination  to  each  other| 
which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  edges  by  the  help  of 
the  relation  2a(i  cos5  «  6*  +  6*  -  c*  -/*. 

56  *  We  can  establish  the  general  formulas  for  transforma- 
tion of  quadriplanar  coordinates  by  proceeding  one  step  farther 
in  finding  the  centre  of  mean  position  than  we  did  in  Art.  9. 
We  see  that  if  in  the  tetrahedron  whose  vertices  are  P^,  P,, 
P„  P^,  the  line  joining  P,  to  P^  be  cut  in  P',  in  the  ratio  n  :  w, 
then  the  line  joining  P"  to  P,  in  P"  in  the  ratio  Z :  w  +  n,  and 
lastly  that  joining  P"  to  P^  in  P  in  the  ratio  A  :  Z+  m  +  n,  the 


*  The  stHdent  may  omit  the  rest  of  this  chapter  on  firet  readings 
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perpendicular  x  from  Pon  any  plane  on  which  the  perpendiculars 
from  P,,  P„  P„  P^  are  a:,,  «„  a?,,  a;,,  is 

Tex.  +  ir,  +  «ta;,  +  wo?. 

^sss  — — ^ 3^—- s S.  ^ 

A-f  Z  +  Tw  +  n 

Now  it  is  evident  that  i:i  +  Z  +  m  +  n  as  the  pyramid  on 
P^P^P^  whose  vertex  is  at  P  is  to  the  pyramid  on  the  same  base 
whose  vertex  is  at  P,,  or,  as  the  perpendiculars  from  those  points 
on  the  plane  P,PgP4.  We  have  similar  values  for  the  coefficients 
of  «,,  aj„  x^. 

Now  suppose  we  call  f  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  the 
plane  PJ^j,P^^  v  that  from  P  on  the  plane  P^P^P,,  ?  that  on 
the  plane  P^P^P,,*  and  a>  that  on  PjPaPg-  Also  if  the  perpen- 
dicular from  P,  on  P^P^P^  be  f„  from  P,  on  PsP,P„  Va^  from  P, 
on  P^P^P^j  ^j  and  from  P^  on  P^P^P^i  fi>o»  we  may  write  our 
equation 

Er'idently  similar  equations  give  the  perpeadiculars  from  P 
on  the  other  planes  of  reference ;  for  instance, 

Thus,  writing  down  these  four  equations,  we  have  the  full 
system  requisite  for  a  transformation  of  coordinates  from  the  old 
planes  of  Xj  y,  Zj  to  to  the  planes  f ,  17,  ^,  a>. 

It  will  sometimes  be  convenient  to  use  a  single  letter  for 
f :  f^  &c.,  whereby  our  expressions  will  gain  in  compactness, 
but  at  the  expense  of  apparent  homogeneity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  transformation  of  coordinates  is  quite 
similar  for  the  coordinates  of  planes. 

57.  If  we  denote  by  a?^,  y^,  z^^  w^  the  perpendiculars  from 
the  vertices  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  original  tetrahedron, 
we  have  obviously,  if  A^  P,  C7,  D  be  the  areas  of  those  faces, 

Ax^^By.^Cz^^Dw^^ZV, 

where  F  denotes  the  volume  of  that  tetrahedron. 
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By  this  we  may  write  down  the  aolotions  of  the  eqaations 
in  last  article  in  the  form 

where  f j,  f,,  f,,  f^  are  the  perpendiculars  on  the  plane  f  from 
the  vertices  of  the  original  tetrahedron. 

Also  the  relation  which  can  at  once  be  written  down  by 
equating  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference  to  the  sum 
of  the  four  tetrahedra  which  its  faces  subtend  at  any  pointy  viz. 
Ax  +  jBy  +  C«  +  Dio  =  3  F  may  be  written 

X 


a?. 


0        Vo 

and  in  like  manner  we  have 


+  ^ +  -  +  —  =»!, 


w^ 


as  the  relations  connecting  in  each  system  the  homogeneous 
coordinates  with  an  absolute  numerical  quantity  (cf.  Conies, 
Art.  63). 

Ex.  To  expreoB  the  Yolume  of  a  tetrahedron  by  the  homogeneoas  coordinates 

of  its  Yertioes. 

If  we  multiply  the  determinant  expreeaion,  found  Art.  86,  for  six  times  the 

Tolume  W  by 

cosa  I  008/9  I  ooay  ,  0 

oosa',  cofl/3',  cofl'/y  0 

008  a",  008/3",  coBy",  0 

0    ,       0    ,       0,1 

which  is  the  same  as  the  determinant  in  note  Art.  82,  and  as  in  the  transformation 
(G)  Art.  18,  we  find 


JC  ,  F' 


Z',  1 


X",  F",  Z",  1 
Z'",  F'",  Z'",  1 
Z'",   F'",  Z'",  1 

as  the  product  of  six  times  the  rolume  W  by  the  quantity  which  we  may  call  the 
sine  of  the  solid  angle  {XYZ)  Art.  54. 

Kow  these  coordinates  are  measured  along  the  axes,  and  we  want  to  refer  to 
perpendiculars  on  the  coordinate  planes.  Hence  we  may  write  the  new  coordinates 
x  =  Xanp,  y^Yanq,  s  =  Zsinr,  where  p,  9,  r  are  the  angles  the  axes  of 
X,  F,  Z  make  with  the  planes  FZ,  r,  Ac. ;  tiierefore 


X' 

«"',  y"',  «"',  1 

*'^  sT,  «'^  1 


:=  $W  sin  J)  Bin  9  dnr  sin  {XTZ)^ 
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or  by  the  relationa 


£  +  y+£  +  il:,l,4c., 


y% 


Wm 


=  GFTtfo  sinj'  sin  g  sinr  sin  {XYZ), 


«*  f  y*  I  «'  »  «^ 

«"',  y"',  «"',  to"' 
ar^,  y^,  z'",  w'" 

We  may  give  this  another  fonn  by  remarking  that  the  determinant  reduces  for  the 
tetrahedron  of  reference  to  the  continued  product,  which  is  its  leading  term,  hence 

x^^^w^  =  6  FtOo  Bin J9  sin  g  sin  r  sin  (XY2^, 

whence,  dividing  the  former  equation  by  this, 

*«y»2twt  ^  y 

57a.  If  we  had  employed  qnadripIaDar  coordinates  in 
Art.  40,  we  should  have  used  for  the  coordinates  of  any  point  P 
on  the  line  joining  P,,  P,, 

from  which,  by  eliminating  I  and  nij  we  find  each  determinant 
of  the  matrix 


oj,  y,  Zj  w 


=  0. 


^ij  Viy  «i)  ^1 

^.)  y«? ««)  ^t 

These  four  determinants  contain  the  coordinates  of  P,,  P,  only 
in  the  groups 

(yA))  («a))  (^iy«)» 
(^i^'.))  (yi«^«)»  (^i^'J) 

which  are  connected  by  the  identity 

(y,«.)  («,^«)  +  («i«J  (yi^J  +  Ky«)  («i^«) = o. 

Thus  these  six  quantities  so  connected  amount  to  four 
independent  ratios  determining  the  equations,  and  are  homo- 
geneous coordinates  of  the  right  line ;  we  shall  frequently  denote 
them,  for  brevity,  by  the  letters 


8, 


U, 


with  or  without  two  suffixes  to  indicate,  as  may  sometimes  be 
required,  the  two  points  determining  the  right  line;  in  all 
cases  these  quantities  are  subject  to  the  relation 

p8-\-qt-{-ru=^  0. 
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The  geometrical  value  of  these  coordinates  was  obtained 
Ex.  Art.  50,  where  we  saw  that  each  of  them,  as,  for  instance, 
(y,«,)  Is  the  product  of  the  distance  P,-P,,  by  the  sine  of  the  angle 
between  the  planes,  which  are  named  in  it,  multiplied  into  the 
shortest  distance  of  P^P,  from  the  edge  in  which  those  planes 
Intersect  and  into  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  that  edge 
and  P,P,. 

Thus  the  equations  connecting  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
with  the  coordinates  of  any  right  line  passing  through  it  are 
any  two  of  the  four 

yu  —  «<  +  tt?p  =  0, 

—  xu         +  «5  +  t(?y  =  0, 

xt  —  ys  +  irr  =  0, 

xp-^-yq-^-zr  =0, 

from  which  always  by  ^5  +  y<  +  rw  =  0  the  remaining  two  can  be 
deduced.    These  are  the  equations  of  a  line  as  locus  or  ray. 

576.  In  like  manner.  Art.  38,  if  afi^c^d^j  ajb^c^d^  be  the 
coordinates  of  two  planes  17^,  IT,,  the  coordinates  of  any  plane 
through  their  line  of  intersection  are 

hence  for  a  line  regarded  as  envelope  or  axis^  we  have  the  system 
of  equations 

a ,  by  c ,  d 

«ij  *ij  ^1?  ^1      =^) 
«ai  Kj  ^a?  ^i 

which,  adopting  a  notation  in  analogy  with  what  precedes, 

( J,cJ  =  TT,,,     {cfl;)  =  #c,,,     (a,6,)  =  p,„ 

may  be  written,  omitting  suflSxes, 

Jv  -  CT  4-  rfTT  =  0, 

—  av  +  c<7  +  rf#c  =  0, 
ar  —  ba  -{•  dp^  0, 
aTT  +  J«  4-  cp        =  0, 
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subject  to 

wa  -h  icT  +  pv  =  0, 

If  this  line  contain  the  point  P,,  since  then 

or,  -h  by^  +  C2fj  -h  dw^  =  0, 

we  may  substitute  for  a  and  h  in  terms  of  c  and  d  and  make 

the  coefficients  of  c  and  c?  vanish ;  and  similarly  for  the  others, 

hence  in  this  case 

yj)  -  z^/c  +  w^a-  =  0, 

x^K  -  y^w  +  K?,  V  =  0, 

ir,<r  -h  yjT  -h  », v  =  0. 

In  like  manner,  if  in  the  last  article  we  had  sought  for 
the  conditions  that  the  ray  should  be  contained  in  the  plane 
a,  bj  c,  dj  we  should  have  found 

Jr  —  eg  -f  c&  =  0, 

^ar         +  cp  +  rf^  =  0, 

aq—bp         +  c?u  =  0, 

as  +  bt  -^-cu         =0. 

Further,  if  we  have  the  point  P,  also  on  the  axis,  we  find 

p  :  q  :  r  :  8  :  t:  ^=0- :  T  :  V  :  TT  :  /c  :  pj 

or  in  full,  if  the  line  joining  P^  to  P,  be  identical  with  the  line  in 
which  ITj,  n,  intersect,  each  determinant  vanishes  in  the  matrix, 

(yA)»  («i^J)  Ky«))  («i^J)  (yi^.))  (^,^a) 

Thus  we  see,  that  equations  in  the  homogeneous  coordinates 
of  a  right  line  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in  either  system, 
the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  being  effected  by  an  inter- 
change of  the  coordinates  p  and  «,  q  and  tj  r  and  u. 

N.B.  These  results  are  merely  another  way  of  presentiifg 
the  four  simultaneous  relations 

«,«!  +  *iy.  +  ^1^1  +  ^,^1  =  0, 
^i^t  +  *iy«  +  ^i^«  +  ^i^f  =  ^) 
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57c.  The  determinant  of  the  homogeneous  coordinates  of 
four  points 

^11  Vij  «,»  ^i 
«.)  y.»  «^t)  ^* 
««)  y«)  «.»  «^. 

^4?    y4)    «4»    ^^4 

whose  geometric  value  we  deduced  in  Ex.  Art.  5?,  may  be 
written  out  in  full,  as  in  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  7;  and  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  terms  occur  only  in  the  groups  of  second 
minors,  which  are  the  homogeneous  coordinates  of  the  lines 
arrived  at  in  57a. 

Now  when  the  line  joining  points  1  and  2  intersects  the  line 
joining  3  and  4^  the  four  points  are  coplanar  and  the  determinant 
vanishes. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  condition  that  two  right  lines 

P\  9%  r^' 


[Pj  ?»  ^\      (Py  9j  M 


should  intersect  is 


57d.  By  what  precedes  we  can  see  how  to  determine  the  lines 
which  meet  four  given  right  lines.     For  if  the  coordinates  of  the 

required  line  be  ^'  5'    *  *°^  ^^  ^^^  given  lines  ^'*  *'*    '*  &c, 
we  have 

^«,  +  J<,+  ru,  +  5p,  +  ^«  +  ^''«*'^> 

ps^  +  qt^  +  ru^  +  sp^  +  ^4  +  ^^4  =  ^1 

which  determine  />,  q^  r,  s  linearly  in  terms  of  t  and  u^  and  when 
these  values  are  substituted  in  the  universal  relation 

p8-\-qt  +  ru=iOj 

a  quadratic  is  found  in  ^ :  u,  which  determines  the  lineS|  two  in 
number,  which  are  required. 
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576.  In  the  coordlDates  of  a  line  we  have  In  transformation 
to  consider  the  transformed  coordinates  of  two  points  or  planes. 
Ex.  gr.  considering 

y=y,X+y,r+y,Z+y,Tr,    /^y^Z'  +  y.r +  y,Z'  +  y,Tr', 
&&,  we  have 


z 

z' 


yi)  y^  ^8)  ^4 

^1)    ^%'i    ^a)  ^4 


X,  r,  z,  w 


or 


^=5^p+  ^3,(2+  5„B+  5,,flf+  5^r+  53,  cr, 

u  =  t*3,P+  U3,  Q  +  u^^R  +  M,^5+  M3,!r+  u^  U^ 

the  coefficients  of  the  transformation  evidently  being  the  coor- 
dinates of  the  edges  of  the  new  tetrahedron  referred  to  the  old. 

If  we  multiply  these  equations  in  order  by  «,^,  ^^,  t/,^,  jt?,^, 
j,^,  r,^  and  add,  we  evidently  solve  for  P  in  terms  of  the  old 
coordinates,  and  (Art.  57c)  the  factor  on  P  is  the  modulus  of 
transformation ;  it  is  easy  to  complete  the  solution. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


♦PBOPERTIES  COMMON  TO  ALL  SURFACES  OF  THE 

SECOND  DEGREE. 


58.  We  shall  write  the  general  eqaation  of  the  second 
degree 

(a,  J,  c,  dj,  g,  A,  Z,  m,  n)  [x,  y,  z,  1)»=  0 

or  oa:"  +  6y"  +  c«*  +  rf  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  Ihxy  +  2ir  +  2my  +  2nz  =  0. 

This  equation  contains  ten  terms,  and  since  its  signification  is 

not  altered,  if  by  division  we  make  one  of  the  coefficients  unity, 

it  appears  that   nine  conditions  are  sufficient  to  determine   a 

surface  of  the  second  degree,  or,  as  we  shall  call  it  for  shortness, 

a  quadric\  surface.     Thus,  if  we  are  given  nine  points  on  the 

surface,  by  substituting  successively  the  coordinates  of  each  in 

the    general    equation,  we  obtain  nine   equations   which  are 

be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  nine  unknown  quantities  - ,  - ,  &c. 

And,  in  like  manner,  the  number  of  conditions  necessary  to 
determine  a  surface  of  the  vP^  degree  is  one  less  than  the  number 
of  terms  in  the  general  equation. 

The  equation  of  a  quadric  may  also  (see  Art.  38)  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  equations  of  four 
given  planes  a;,  y,  z^  w. 

(a,  i,  c,  rf,/  ^,  A,  ?,  w,  n)  [x,  y,  «,  wY  = 

or  6K»*-f  Jy*-fc«*-f-<?M?''+2/y2+  2gzx-\'2hxy+2lxw-\'2myw-\-2nzw=0. 

For  the  nine  independent  constants  in  the  equation  last  written 
may  be  so  determined  that  the  surface  shall  pass  through  nine 


*  The  reader  will  compare  the  corresponding  discussion  of  the  eqaation  of  the 
second  degree  {ConicSf  Chap,  x.)  and  observe  the  identity  of  the  methods  now  pursued 
and  the  similarity  of  many  of  the  results  obtained. 

t  In  the  Treatise  on  Solid  Gt^wietvy  by  Mesars.  Frost  and  Wolstenholmc,  surfaces 
of  the  second  degree  are  called  conicoUs, 
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given  points,  and  therefore  may  coincide  with  any  given  quadrlc. 
In  like  manner  (see  ContcSj  Art.  69)  any  ordinary  Xj  y,  z  equa- 
tions may  be  made  homogeneous  by  the.  introduction  of  the 
linear  unit  (which  we  shall  call  w)]  and  we  shall  frequently 
employ  equations  written  in  this  form  for  the  sake  of  greater 
symmetry  in  the  results.  We  shall  however,  for  simplicity,  com- 
mence with  Xj  y,  z  coordinates. 

59.  The  coordinates  are  transformed  to  any  parallel  axes 
drawn  through  a  point  x^t/^z\  by  writing  x-^x\  y-\'t/^j  « + « 
for  ar,  y,  z  respectively  (Art.  16).  The  result  of  this  substitu- 
tion will  be  that  the  coefficients  of  the  highest  powers  of  the 
variables  (a,  ^,  c,  /,  g^  h)  will  remain  unaltered,  that  the  new 
absolute  term  will  be  U^  (where  U'  is  the  result  of  substituting 
a^,  y,  /  for  a;,  y,  z  in  the  given  equation),  that  the  new  coeffi- 

cient  of  x  will  be  2  (aa;'  + %'+^«'  +  ?)  or  -j-r »  and,  in  like 

manner,  that  the  new  coefficients  of  y  and  z  will  be  -jj  and 

-rr  •  We  shall  find  It  convenient  to  use  the  abbreviations 
uz 

60.  We  can  transform  the  general  equation  to  polar  co- 
ordinates by  writing  a;  =Xp,  y=/Ap,  z^vp  (where,  if  the  axes 
be  rectangular,  X,  /i,  v  are  equal  to  cos  a,  cos/9,  cosy  respec- 
tively, and  if  they  are  oblique  (see  note,  p.  7)  X,  /i,  v  are  still 
quantities  depending  only  on  the  angles  the  line  makes  with 
the  axes)  when  the  equation  becomes 

p'  (aX*  +  J/i*  +  cv*  +  2//AV  +  ^gv\  -f-  2AX/a) 

+  2p  (ZX  +  w/tt  +  wv)  +  (?=  0. 

This  being  a  quadratic  gives  two  values  for  the  length  of  the 
radius  vector  corresponding  to  any  given  direction;  In  ac- 
cordance with  what  was  proved  (Art.  23),  viz.  that  every  right 
line  meets  a  quadric  in  two  points. 

61.  Let  us  consider  first  the  case  where  the  origin  is  on  the 
surface  (and  therefore  (2  =  0),  in  which  case  one  of  the  roots  of 
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the  above  quadratic  Is  />  =  0 ;  and  let  ns  seek  the  condition  that 
the  radios  vector  should  touch  the  surface  at  the  origin.  In 
this  case  obviously  the  second  root  of  the  quadratic  will  also 
vanish,  and  the  required  condition  Is  therefore  l\  -f  fnfi  -f  nv  =  0. 
If  we  multiply  by  p  and  replace  Xp,  /ipj  vp  by  x^  y^  Zj  this 
becomes 

Ix  +  my  +  7M?  =5  0, 

and  evidently  expresses  that  the  radius  vector  lies  In  a  certain 
fixed  plane.  And  since  X,  /Lt,  v  are  subject  to  no  restriction  but 
that  already  written,  every  radius  vector  through  the  origin 
drawn  in  this  plane  touches  the  surface. 

Hence  we  learn  that  at  a  given  point  on  a  quadric  an  In- 
finity of  tangent  lines  can  be  drawn,  that  these  lie  all  In  one 
plane  which  Is  called  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point ;  and  thai 
if  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  written  In  the  form  u^-hu^  =  0, 
then  Uj  =  0  Is  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  the  ongm. 

62.  We  can  find  by  transformation  of  coordinates  the  equa- 
tion of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  x^y'z'  In  the  surface. 
For  when  we  transform  to  this  point  as  origin,  the  absolute  term 
vanishes,  and  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  Is  (Art.  59) 

xU^'-^yU^-^zU^'^Oy 

or,  transforming  back  to  the  old  axes, 

{x-x')  U;  +  {y-y')  U:  +  {z^z')  U^^O. 

This  may  be  written  In  a  more  symmetrical  form  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  linear  unit  Wj  when,  since  U  is  now  a  homo- 
geneous function,  and  the  point  x'yz'ul  is  to  satisfy  the  equation 
of  the  surface,  we  have 

x'u;-\-y'u;-vz'u;-vw'u;=^  cr=o. 

Adding  this  to  the  equation  last  found,  we  have  the  equation 
of  the  tangent  plane  in  the  form 

xU^-^yV;^zU;-\-wU;^0\ 

or,  writing  at  full  length, 

x  (ax'  +  hj/+gz'  +  Iw')  +y  (Ax'  +  ly'  -Vfz  +  mvf) 

+  « (^a'  '\-fy'  4-  cz'  +  nw')  +  w  (i»'  +  my'  +  nz'  +  dxo)  =  0. 

a'.       a^^^  A,'%  cz'V  ^a,'^  i  -V'z-V  i^^^'-'  --2k  -^ 
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This  equation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  symmetrical  between  xyzw 
and  x'yzw\  and  may  likewise  be  written 

63,  To  find  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  line  or  plane 
drawn  through  a  given  point  x'y'zixi  not  on  the  surface. 

The  equation  last  found  expresses  a  relation  between  xyzw^ 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  tangent  plane,  and  x'y'z'v/ 
its  point  of  contact ;  and  since  now  we  wish  to  indicate  that  the 
former  coordinates  arc  given  and  the  latter  sought,  we  have 
only  to  remove  the  accents  from  the  latter  and  accentuate  the 
former  coordinates,  when  we  find  that  the  point  of  contact  must 
lie  in  the  plane 

^T7;-\-yv;^-zu;-\'wv;=o, 

which  is  called  the  polar  plane  of  the  given  point.  Since  the 
point  of  contact  need  satisfy  no  other  condition,  the  tangent 
plane  at  any  of  the  points  where  the  polar  plane  meets  the 
surface  will  pass  through  the  given  point ;  and  the  line  joining 
that  point  of  contact  to  the  given  point  will  be  a  tangent  line 
to  the  surface.  If  all  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  polar 
plane  and  the  surface  b^  joined  to  the  given  point,  we  shall 
have  all  the  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  that  point  to 
touch  the  surface,  and  the  assemblage  of  these  lines  forms  what 
is  called  the  tangent  cone  through  the  given  point. 

N.B.  In  general  a  surface  generated  by  right  lines  which 
all  pass  through  the  same  point  is  called  a  cone^  and  the  point 
through  which  the  lines  pass  is  called  its  vertex.  A  cylinder 
(see  p.  15)  is  the  limiting  case  of  a  cone  when  the  vertex  is 
infinitely  distant. 

64.  The  polar  plane  may  be  also  defined  as  the  locus  of 
harmonic  means  of  radii  passing  through  the  pole.  In  fact,  let 
us  examine  the  locus  of  points  of  harmonic  section  of  radii 
passing  through  the  origin ;  then  if  p',  p"  be  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic  of  Art.  60,  and  p  the  radius  vector  of  the  locus,  we 
are  to  have 

2  _  j.        \^  _  ^  2  (\l  +  fim  +  vn) 
p-p'-^p^'^  d  » 
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or,  returning  to  Xj  y^  z  coordinates, 

Ix  +  my  +  w«  +  J  =  0 ; 

bat  this  IS  the  polar  plane  of  the  origin,  as  may  be  seen  by 
making  x\  y\  z'  all  =0  in  the  equation  written  in  full  (Art.  62). 
From  this  definition  of  the  polar  plane,  it  is  evident  that  if 
a  section  of  a  surface  be  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  any 
point,  the  polar  of  that  point  with  regard  to  the  section  will 
be  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  section  with  the  polar  plane 
of  the  given  point.  For  the  locus  of  harmonic  means  of  all 
radii  passing  through  the  point  must  include  the  locus  of 
harmonic  means  of  the  radii  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  section. 

65.  If  the  polar  plane  of  any  point  A  pass  through  j?,  then 
the  polar  plane  of  B  will  pass  through  A. 

For  since  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  xyz^  x'y'z\  we  get  the  same  result  whether  we 
substitute  the  coordinates  of  the  second  point  in  the  equation 
of  the  polar  plane  of  the  first,  or  vice  versd. 

The  intersection  of  the  polar  planes  of  A  and  of  B  will  be 
a  line  which  we  shall  call  the  polar  line,  with  respect  to  the 
surface,  of  the  line  AB.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  polar  line 
of  the  line  AB  is  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  all  planes  which 
can  be  drawn  through  the  line  AB, 

66.  If  in  the  original  equation  we  had  not  only  J=0,  but 
also  Ij  9n,  n  each  =  0,  then  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 
at  the  origin,  found  (Art.  61),  becomes  illusory  since  every  term 
vanishes ;  and  no  single  plane  can  be  called  the  tangent  plane 

.  at  the  origin.  In  fact,  the  coefficient  of  p  (Art.  60)  vanishes 
whatever  be  the  direction  of  p,  and  therefore  every  line  drawn 
through  the  origin  meets  the  surface  in  two  consecutive  points, 
and  the  origin  is  said  to  be  a  double  point  on  the  surface. 

In  the  present  case,  the  equation  denotes  a  cone  whose 
vertex  is  the  origin,  as  in  fact  does  every  homogeneous  equation 
in  Xj  y,  z.  For  if  such  an  equation  be  satisfied  by  any  co- 
ordinates x\  y\  z\  it  will  be  satisfied  by  the  coordinates 
Am;',  ky\  kz'  (where  h  is  any  constant),  that  is  to  say,  by  the  co- 
ordinates of  every  point  on  the  line  joining  xyz'  to  the  origin. 

H 


v^ 
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TbiB  line  then  lies  wholly  in  the  surface,  which  must  therefore 
consist  of  a  series  of  right  lines  drawn  through  the  origin. 

The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  of  the  cone 
now  under  consideration  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

The  former  (wanting  an  absolute  term)  shews  that  the  tangent 
plane  at  every  point  on  the  cone  passes  through  the  origin; 
the  latter  form  shews  that  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point 
x'ifsi  touches  the  surface  at  every  point  of  the  line  joining 
x'rfz  to  the  vertex;  for  the  equation  will  represent  the  same 
plane  if  we  substitute  hx\  Ay',  kz'  for  x\  y\  z\ 

When  the  point  x'y'z^  is  not  on  the  surface,  the  equation  we 
have  been  last  discussing  represents  the  polar  of  that  point,  and 
it  appears  in  like  manner  that  the  polar  plane  of  every  point 
passes  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  also  that  all  points 
which  lie  on  the  same  line  passing  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone 
have  the  same  polar  plane. 

To  find  the  polar  plane  of  any  point  with  regard  to  a  cone 
we  need  only  take  any  section  through  that  point,  and  take 
the  polar  line  of  the  point  with  regard  to  that  section ;  then 
the  plane  joining  this  polar  line  to  the  vertex  will  be  the  polar 
plane  required.  For  it  was  proved  (Art.  64)  that  the  polar 
plane  must  contain  the  polar  line,  and  it  is  now  proved  that  the 
polar  plane  must  contain  the  vertex. 

67.   We  can  easily  find  the  condition  that  the  general  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree  sliould  represent  a  cone.     For  if  it 
j  does  it  will  be  possible   by  transformation   of  coordinates   to 
y        j  make  the  new  Z,  m,  w,  d  vanish.     The  coordinates  of  the  new 
vertex  must  therefore  (Art,  59)  satisfy  the  conditions 

^;=o,  £^;=o,  03^=0,  t^'=o, 

which  last  combined  with  the  others  is  equivalent  to  Z7/  =  0. 
And  if  we  eliminate  »',  y\  z'  from  the  four  equations 

ax'^-  hj/  -{-gz'  ■\^   Z  =  0, 

Ax'+  i/+A-f-»i  =  0, 

g^^'^fy  +c/+  n  =  0, 

Ix'  ■\- my' -{- nz  -\^  J=0, 
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^C. 


we  obtain  the  required  coDdition  in  the  form  of  the  determinant 

a,   A,  g^    I 
A,   6,  /,  m 

Ij  nij  fij  d     =0, 

which,  written  at  full  length,  is 

ahcd  +  2afmn  +  2bgnl  +  2chlm  +  2dfgk  -  JcP  -  cam*  -  ain*  -  adf* 

-bdg*-cdh'  -f /*?  4  /m*  +  AV  -  25rAmw  -  2hfnl  -  2;^Zm  =  0. 

We  shall  often  write  this  equation  A  =  0,  and  (as  in  Conies^ 
p.  153)  shall  call  A  the  discriminant  of  the  given  quadric. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  hereafter  to  use  the  abbreviations 
Aj  Bj  C,  i3,  2F^  2  Gj  2 JI,  2L^  2 Jf,  2Nj  to  denote  the  differential 
coefficients  of  A  taken  with  respect  to  a,  bj  c,  &c.     Thus  - 

A  =  bcd  ■\'2fmn-M  -crn^-df*^ 
-B=  cda  -f  2gnl  -  c?    —  on*  —  c7^, 
C^dab  +2hlm'-am'  -bP   -  dh% 
D^abc  ■\-2fgh  - af  -bg*  -cA", 
i^=  amn  +  dgh   -  arf/"  +/Z*    —  hnl  -  ^Zwi, 
Q^hnl  -Vdhf    —bdg  -^r gm* -flm  —hmn^ 
n=iclm  +dfg    --cdh  +An*  —gmn—Jhl^ 
L^^bgn-^  chm  —bd  -^If*  —  A/^   "Sf^i 
M^chl  ■\-afn    ^cam^-m^-fgl    -^ghn^ 
Nszafm  +  bgl    —abn+nh*  -^  ghm -^  l^fl. 

68.  Let  us  return  now  to  the  quadratic  of  Art.  60,  in  which 

d  is  not  supposed  to  vanish,  and  let  us  examine  the  condition 

that  the  radius  vector  should  be  bisected  at  the  origin.    It  is 

obviously  necessary  and  sufficient  that   the  coefficient  of  p  in 

that  quadratic  should  vanish,  since  we  should  then  get  for  p 

values  equal  with   opposite    signs.      The   condition   required 

then  is 

l\  +  miJL  +  711/  =.  0, 

which  multiplied  by  p  shews  that  the  radius  vector  must  lie  in 
the  plane  &  -f  wiy  +  w«  =  0.  Hence  (Art.  64)  every  right  line 
draum  through  the  origin  in  a  plane  parallel  to  its  polar  plane 
is  bisected  at  the  origin. 
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69.  If,  however,  we  had  Z  =  0, 7/i=»0,  w  =  0,  then  every  line 
drawn  through  the  origin  would  be  bisected  and  the  origin 
would  be  called  the  centre  of  the  surface.  Every  quadric  has 
in  general  one  and  but  one  centre.  For  if  we  seek  by  trans- 
formation of  coordinates  to  make  the  new  Z,  m,  n  =  0,  we  obtain 
three  equations,  viz. 

C7/  =  0,  or  ax'  +  hy'-^gz'+l  =0, 

C7/  =  0,  or  Ao;' +  Jy' +/«' +  Tw  =  0, 

U^'  =  0,  or  gx  +/y'  ■\-cz'  -^-n  =0, 

which  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  three  unknowns  x\  y\  z'. 

The  resulting  values  are  ^'  =  7) j  V'^'Tji  ^' ~  n '  ^^^^^  ^y  -^j 

Ny  D  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  67. 

If,  however,  -D  =  0,  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  become 
infinite  and  the  surface  has  no  finite  centre.  If  we  write  the 
original  equation  w,  +  u, +  m^  =  0,  it  is  evident  that  D  is  the 
discriminant  of  u^.* 

70.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  middle  points  of  chords  parallel 

T    ^     y     ^ 

to  a  gtven  line  -  =  j^  =  -  , 

If  we  transform  the  equation  to  any  point  on  the  locus  as 

origin,   the  new   Z,  m^  n  must   fulfil  the   condition  (Art  68) 

l\  +  mfu  -t  WK  =  0,  and  therefore  (Art.  59)  the  equation  of  the 

locus  is 

XZ7,  +  /*Z7,  +  vD;  =  0. 

This  denotes  a  plane  through  the  intersection  of  the  planes 
I7j,  Z7,,  Z^,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  centre  of  the  surface. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  numerators  of  these  fractions  might  Tanish  at  the  same 
time  with  the  denominator,  in  which  case  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  would  become 
indeterminate,  and  the  surface  would  have  an  infinity  of  centres.  Thus  if  the  three 
planes  U^,  U„  27,  all  pass  through  the  same  line,  any  point  on  this  line  will  be  a 
centre.    The  conditions  that  this  should  be  the  case  may  be  written 

a,  h,  g,   I 

A,  bj  /,  m 

fff  ff  c,  n      =  0, 

the  notation  indicating  that  all  the  four  determinants  must  =  0,  which  are  got  by 
erasing  any  of  the  vertical  lines.  We  shall  reserve  the  fuller  discussion  of  these 
cases  for  the  next  chapter. 
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It  19  called  the  diametral  plane  conj agate  to  the  given  direction 
of  the  chords. 

If  xxfz'  be  any  point  on  the  radius  vector  drawn  through 
the  origin  parallel  to  the  given  direction,  the  equation  of  the 
diametral  plane  may  be  written 

If  now  we  take  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane  of  Tcx\  hy\  lcz\ 

divide  it  bj  k^  and  then  make  h  infinite,  we  see  that  the 
diametral  plane  is  the  polar  of  the  point  at  infinity  on  a  line 
drawn  in  the  given  direction,  as  we  might  also  have  inferred 
from  geometrical  considerations  (see  Conicsj  Art.  324).  In  like 
manner,  the  centre  is  the  pole  of  the  plane  at  infinity,  for  if 
the  origin  be  the  centre,  its  polar  plane  (Art.  64)  is  c2  =  0, 
which  (Art.  30)  represents  a  plane  situated  at  an  infinite 
distance. 

In  the  case  where  the  given  surface  is  a  cone,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plane  which  bisects  chords  parallel  to  any  line  drawn 
through  the  vertex  is  the  same  as  the  polar  plane  of  any 
point  in  that  line.  In  fact  it  was  proved  that  all  points  on 
the  line  have  the  same  polar  plane,  therefore  the  polar  of  the 
point  at  infinity  on  that  line  is  the  same  as  the  polar  plane 
of  any  other  point  in  it. 

71.  The  plane  which  bisects  chords  parallel  to  the   axis 

of  X  is  found,  by  making  /^  =  0,  v  =  0  in  the  equation  of  Art.  70, 

to  be 

Z7,  =  0,  or  aa;  + Ay  +  ^«  +  Z=0,* 

and  this  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  if  A  =  0.  But  this 
is  also  the  condition  that  the  plane  conjugate  to  the  axis  of  y 
should  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  Hence  if  the  plane  cori' 
jugate  to  a  given  direction  be  parallel  to  a  second  given  line^ 
the  plane  conjugate  to  the  latter  will  be  parallel  to  the  former, 

*  It  follows  that  the  plane  x  =  0  will  bisect  chords  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  if 
A  =  0,  ^  =  0,  /  =  0 ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  original  equation  do  not  contain  any 
odd  power  of  x.  But  it  is  otherwise  evident  that  this  must  be  the  case  in  order  that 
for  any  assigned  values  of  y  and  z  we  may  obtain  equal  and  opposite  values  of  x. 
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When  A  =  0,  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  evidently  parallel  to 
a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the  section  by  the  plane  of  xtf ; 
and  it  is  otherwise  evident  that  the  plane  conjugate  to  one 
of  two  conjugate  diameters  of  a  section  passes  through  the  other. 
For  the  locus  of  middle  points  of  all  chords  of  the  surface 
parallel  to  a  given  line  must  include  the  locus  of  the  middle 
points  of  all  such  chords  which  are  contained  in  a  given  plane. 

Three  diametral  planes  are  said  to  be  conjugate  when  each 
is  conjugate  to  the  intersection  of  the  other  two,  and  three 
diameters  are  said  to  be  conjugate  when  each  is  conjugate  to 
the  plane  of  the  other  two.  Thus  we  should  obtain  a  system 
of  three  conjugate  diameters  by  taking  two  conjugate  diameters 
of  any  central  section  together  with  the  diameter  conjugate 
to  the  plane  of  that  section.  If  we  had  in  the  equation  /=  0, 
^sO,  A  =  0,  it  appears  from  the  commencement  of  this  article 
that  the  coordinate  planes  are  parallel  to  three  conjugate 
diametral  planes. 

When  the  surface  is  a  cone,  it  is  evident  from  what  was 
said  (Arts.  66,  70)  that  a  system  of  three  conjugate  diameters 
meets  any  plane  section  in  points  such  that  each  is  the  pole 
with  respect  to  the  section  of  the  line  joining  the  other  two. 

72.  A  diametral  plane  is  said  to  be  principal  if  it  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  chords  to  which  it  is  conjugate. 

The  axes  being  rectangular,  and  \,  /a,  v  the  direction- 
cosines  of  a  chord,  we  have  seen  (Art.  70)  that  the  corresponding 
diametral  plane  is 

\{ax-\'hy'\-gz  +  Q +/A(Aa;  +  Jy  -f /a  +  m)4-  k  {gx-\-fy  -f  c«  +  n)  =  0, 

and  this  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  chord,  if  (Art.  43)  the 
coefficients  of  a?,  y,  e  be  respectively  proportional  to  \,  /l*,  v. 
This  gives  us  the  three  equations 

From  these  equations,  which  are  linear  in  Xj  /a,  k,  we  can 
eliminate  \,  /4,  k,  when  we  obtain  the  determinant 

a  -  A,  A,  g 
A,  J- A,  / 
g^  /f     c-k    =0, 
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which  expanded  gives  a  cubic  for  the  determination  of  k^  viz. 

-  {abc  +  2fgh  -af-bg*-  cV)  =  0. 

And  the  three  values  hence  found  for  k  being  successively 
substituted  in  the  preceding  equations  enables  us  to  determine 
the  corresponding  values  of  X,  /a,  v.  Hence,  a  quadrtc  has 
in  general  three  principal  diametral  planes^  the  three  diameters 
perpendicular  to  which  are  called  the  axes  of  the  surface.  We 
shall  discuss  this  equation  more  fullj  in  the  next  chapter. 

Ex.  To  find  the  piindpal  planes  of 

7a:*  -»-  6y«  +  62«  -  4ry  -  4y«  =  6. 
The  cubic  for  k  is 

ifc»  -  18^  +  99*  -  162  =  0, 
whose  roots  are  3,  6,  9.    Kow  our  three  equations  are 

7\  -  2/4  =  ArA,  -  2X  +  G/A  -  2ir  =  Ar/u,  -  2/tt  +  6v  =  kp. 
If  in  these  we  substitate  k  =  ^f  we  find  2X  =  /i  =  v.  Multiplying  by  p,  and  sab* 
fiUtuting  X  for  \pj  &c.,  we  get  for  the  equations  of  one  of  the  axes  2x  =  y  =  «.  And 
the  plane  drawn  through  the  origin  (which  is  the  centre),  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
isx  +  2y  +  22  =  0.  In  like  manner  the  other  two  principal  planes  are  2x  —  2y  +  e  =  0^ 
2x'k-ff-2z  =  0* 

73.  The  sections  of  a  quadric  by  parallel  planes  are  similar 
to  each  other. 

Since  any  plane  may  be  taken  for  the  plane  of  xy^  it  is 
sufficient  to  consider  the  section  made  by  it,  which  is  found 
by  putting  2;  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  surface.  But  the  section 
by  any  parallel  plane  is  found  by  transforming  the  equation 
to  parallel  axes  through  any  new  origin,  and  then  making  2;  =  0. 

If  we  retain  the  planes  yz  and  zx^  and  transfer  the  plane 
xy  parallel  to  itself,  the  section  by  this  plane  is  got  at  once 
by  writing  2;  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  surface,  since  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  write  z-^c  for  z^  and 
then  make  2;  =  0,  or  whether  we  write  at  once  z=^c. 

*  It  U  denote  the  terms  of  highest  degree  in  the  equation,  and  S  denote 

then  the  equation  of  the  three  principal  planes,  the  centre  being  origin,  is  denoted 
by  the  determinant 

r    I'    r 

^'i»    *^'j»   *'*'s  1  =  0. 
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And  since  the  coefficients  of  x*^  xy^  and  y*  are  unaltered  bj 
this  transformation,  the  curves  are  similar. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  algebraically,  that  the  locus  of  centres 
of  parallel  sections  is  the  diameter  conjugate  to  their  plane, 
as  is  geomctricallj  evident. 

74.  If  p\  p'  be  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  of  Art.  60, 
their  product  pp'  is  =  cf  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  p*.  But 
if  we  transform  to  parallel  axes,  and  consider  a  radius  vector 
drawn  parallel  to  the  first  direction,  the  coefficient  of  p*  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  product  is  proportional  to  the  new  d* 
Hence,  if  through  two  given  points  A^  B^  any  parallel  chords  be 
drawn  meeting  the  surface  in  points  B^If]  8j  8\  then  the 
products  BA.ARj  8B.B8'  are  to  each  other  in  a  constant 
ratio,  namely,  U' :  U'^  where  Z7',  Z7"  are  the  results  of  sub- 
stituting the  coordinates  of  A  and  of  B  in  the  given  equation. 

75.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  shewing  how  the 
theorems  already  deduced  from  the  discussion  of  lines  passing 
through  the  origin  might  have  been  derived  by  a  more  general 
process,  such  as  that  employed  [Conies^  Art.  91).  For  sym- 
metry we  use  homogeneous  equations  with  four  variables. 

To  find  the  'points  where  a  given  quadric  is  met  by  the  line 
joining  two  given  points  x'yfz'w\  x'\f'z"w'\ 

Let  us  take  as  our  unknown  quantity  the  ratio  fi :  X,  in  which 
the  joining  line  is  cut  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the  quadric, 
then  (Art.  8)  the  coordinates  of  that  point  are  proportional  to 

\x'  -^y^x"^  Xy'  +  yLty",  X/  +  /Lt«'',  \w' -{■  iiw"  \ 

and  if  we  substitute  these  values  in  the  equation  of  the  surface, 
we  get  for  the  determination  of  X  :  /a,  a  quadratic 

X"[7'  +  2X/tP+/t'C7"  =  0. 
The  coefficients  of  X*  and  /a"  are  easily  seen  to  be  the  results 
of  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  surface  the  coordinates 
of  each  of  the  points,  while  the  coefficient  of  2X/i  may  be  seen 
(by  Taylor's  theorem,  or  otherwise)  to  be  capable  of  being 
written  in  cither  of  the  forms 

xV:'^y'Vi'^z'Ul'^w'V:\ 

or  a;"  V^  +  y''  U;  +  /'  U^  +  w''  U;. 
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Having  foand  from  this  qaadratic  the  valaes  of  \  :  /a,  sub- 
stituting each  of  them  in  the  expressions  Xo^  +  fix'^  &c.|  we 
find  the  coordinates  of  the  points  where  the  quadric  is  met  by 
the  given  line. 

76.  If  x'}/z'w'  be  on  the  surface,  then  U^  =  0,  and  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  last  quadratic  is  /i  =  0,  which  corresponds  to 
the  point  afy'z'v/^  as  evidently  ought  to  be  the  case.  In  order 
that  the  second  root  should  also  be  /i  =  0,  we  must  have  P=  0. 
If  then  the  line  joining  x'xfz'v)  to  oj'yY W  touch  the  surface 
at  the  former  point,  the  coordinates  of  the  latter  must  satisfy 
the  equation 

and  since  Qi!^}/'z''vi'  may  be  any  point  on  any  tangent  line 
through  afy'z'v/^  it  follows  that  every  such  tangent  lies  in  the 
plane  whose  equation  has  been  just  written. 

77.  If  afj/z^v/  be  not  on  the  surface,  and  yet  the  relation 
P=0  be  satisfied,  the  quadratic  of  Art.  75  takes  the  form 
X*Z7'  +  /i'[7"  =  0,  which  gives  values  of  \ : /li,  equal  with  op- 
posite signs.  Hence  the  line  joining  the  given  points  is  cut  by 
the  surface  externally  and  internally  in  the  same  ratio ;  that  is 
to  say,  is  cut  harmonically.  It  follows  then  that  the  locus  of 
points  of  harmonic  section  of  radii  drawn  through  x'y'z'uf  is 
the  polar  plane 

xV^ -^yVl  ^  zUl ^wVl  ^^. 

78.  In  general  if  the  line  joining  the  two  points  touch 
the  surface,  the  quadratic  of  Art.  75  must  have  equal  roots, 
and  the  coordinates  of  the  two  points  must  be  connected  by 
the  relation  UU'^V^.  If  the  point  Tfy'z'w  be  fixed,  this 
relation  ought  to  be  fulfilled  if  the  other  point  lie  on  any  of 
the  tangent  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  it.  Hence  the 
cone  generated  by  all  these  tangent  lines  will  have  for  its 
equation  TJU  =  P',  where 

Ex.  To  find  the  eqaation  of  the  tangent  cone  from  the  point  xx/t^  to  the  surface 
a:*     »*     «'     ,       -        /a;'»     y**     z*^     ,\/a:«     y*      e*     ^\      /aar'     yt/     zz'     ,\» 
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79.  To  find  the  condition  that  the  plane  ouc  + j3y  +  7«4- 8t^ 
should  touch  the  surface  given  hy  the  general  equation. 

First,  if  a:,  y,  z^  w  be  the  coordinates  of  the  pole  of  this 
plane,  and  k  an  indeterminate  multiplier,  we  have  (Art.  63) 
in  general 

ha  =  az-{-hy-{ gz-hlwj     k^^hx-^-hy  -^-fz  +  mw^ 

ky^gx  A-fy  +  c»  +  nw^    kB  =lx  -{■  my  -\'nz  +  dwj 

to  determine  the  pole  of  the  given  plane.  Solving  for  x,  y,  z^  to 
from  these  equations,  we  find 

Ax  =k[Aa'{'  H/S  +  Oy  +  LS)j 

Ay=A;(i?a+5/J  +  i^7  +J/8), 

Az  ^kiOa-^FjS+Cy  +  NS), 

Am?  =  A;  (ia  +  J//3  +  iVV  +  2>S), 

where  A,  Aj  By  C7,  &c.  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  67. 
Now  if  these  values  satisfy  the  equation  ax+/3y-\-yz-\  Sw=^Oj 
we  get  bj  eliminating  them 

Aa^^B^-^Cy'-hDS' 

+  22^/87  +  2  G7a  +  2flcx/9  +  2ia8  +  2Jlfi88  +  2JV78  ==  0, 

which  is  the  required  relation  that  this  plane  should  touch  the 
surface. 

The  result  of  eliminating  kj  Xy  y^  z^  w  from  the  four  equa- 
tions first  written,  and  oo;  -I-  /8y  +  7«  +  Sw  =  0  may  evidently  be 
written  in  the  determinant  form 

a,  y3,  7,  S 
a,  a.  A,  g^  I 
^,  A,  by  fj    m    =  0. 

7,  ff,  /,   c,  n 
o,   Z,   972,  n,  d 

Each  of  these  is  a  form  in  which  we  may  write  the  condition 
which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  a  plane  if  the  plane 
touch  the  surface  (see  Art.  38) ;   that  is  to  say,  the  tangential 
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equation  of  the  surface,  or  the  equation  of  the  surface  as  an 
envelope  of  planes. 

80.    To  find  the  condition  that  the  surface  should  be  touched 
by  any  line 

flwr  +  )Sy  +  7«  +  8m?  =  0,  a'x  +  0'y  +  yt  +  S^w  =  0. 

If  the  line  touches,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  of  contact  will  be  of  the  form 

(a  +  Xa)  X  +  (y3  +  X)S')  y  +  &c.  =  0. 

If  then  we  write  in  the  first  four  equations  of  the  last  article 
a  +  Xa^  for  a,  &c.,  and  then  between  these  equations  and  the 
two  equations  of  the  line,  eliminate  A;,  k\j  x^  y,  e,  u;,  we  have 
the  result  in  the  determinant  form 

a,   /9,   7,    8 

a,  a',  a,  *,   g^    I 

^f  ^1  *)  *>  /f    ^ 

7,  7'i  ffi  /)    c^    n 
o,    0 ,    Z,    771,  71,    a 

This  Is  plainly  of  the  second  degree  in  the  coefficients  of  the 
quadric,  and  is  also  a  quadratic  function  of  the  determinants 
a^S'  — /8a',  &c.,  that  is,  of  the  six  coordinates  of  the  line. 

If  in  the  condition  of  Art.  79  we  write  a  +  Xa'  for  a,  &c., 
and  then  form  the  condition  that  the  equation  in  X  should  have 
equal  roots,  the  result  will  be  the  condition  as  just  written 
multiplied  bj  the  discriminant  (Ex.  2,  Art.  33,  Higher  Algebra). 
For  the  two  planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  line 
to  touch  a  quadric,  will  coincide  either  if  the  line  touches  the 
quadric,  or  if  the  surface  has  a  double  point. 

80a.*  Oiven  the  six  coordinates  of  any  right  line  (/?,  j,  r, 
Sj  tj  u)  to  determine  the  coordinates  of  its  polar  line  (Art.  65). 


=  0. 


*  The  rest  of  this  chapter  maj  be  omitted  on  first  reading. 
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Since  the  polar  line  is  the  intersection  of  the  polar  planes 
of  the  two  points  determining  the  ray  (Art.  57a), 

its  coordinates  as  an  axis  (Art.  57i)  are 

,r'=(D;'D;"),  k'={u:u:'),  p'={u,'u:% 
c'^{u;v:%  t'=(0';c7;'),  v'^{u;u:% 

Now  if  we  expand 


(0.'O  = 


^'  */'  «''  -^'^ 


A,  6,  /,  m 

as  in  Art.  57^,  and  the  others  likewise,  we  get,  bj  a  trans- 
formation of  line  coordinates,  from  the  ray  coordinates  of  one 
line  the  axial  coordinates  of  its  polar  line,  since  all  the  coefficients 
are  the  second  minors  of  a  determinant  of  the  fourth  order — in 
this  case  a  symmetrical  one,  viz.  the  discriminant  of  the  quadric. 
As  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have  abbreviations  to  denote 
these  second  minors  of  the  discriminant  in  the  determinant  form 
of  Art.  67,  we  shall  adopt  a  double  suffix  notation,  thus  writing 
the  axial  coordinates  or  their  corresponding  ray  coordinates  in 

the  form 

7/  =  a,  J?  -h  a„j  -h  a^^r  +  a,^«  +  a  J  +  a^^u  =  «', 

/c'  =«„/>  +  a^q  +  a^r  +  a^s  +  a  J  +  a^u  =  t\ 
</  =  a^,p  +  a,,j  +  a^r  +  a^«  +  a^<+o^w=y, 

Now,  if  we  multiply  these  equations  in  order  by  p,  j,  r, 


*  The  following  are  the  values  of  the  coefficients  a^y  a,,,  Ac.  as  they  stand  in  the 
above  equations : 

fg  —  eh  f  ca  —  g^f  gh  —af^  gl  —an,    fl  —hn,  cl    —  gn^ 

V—  V  f  9^"  **/»  ***  ""  *'»  «»»  —  A/  ,    hm  —  bl  f  gm  —fl, 

hn  —  gnif  gl  —  an,  am  — hi,  ad  —P  ,    hd  —ml,  gd  —tU, 

bn  —fm,  fl  —hn,  hm  —  bl,  hd  —  ml,    bd  —  m' ,  fd—  nrn, 

fn  —  cn^  cl  —gn,  gm  —flj  gd  —nl ,  fd  —  nm,  cd  —  n*. 
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8j  tj  u  and  add,  the  qaantity  on  the  right  side  vanishes  if  the 
line  intersect  its  polar  line  (57c) ;  but  this  happens  only  when 
the  given  line  is  a  tangent  to  one  of  the  plane  sections  through 
itself,  that  is,  when  it  touches  the  surface.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, each  of  the  lines  touches  the  surface  in  their  common 
point. 

Thus  the  condition  that  the  right  line  should  touch  is 

^uP*  +  ^^*  +  ^a6^*  +  ^^itPi  +  •  •  •+  2ag^<u  =  0,  or  briefly  ^  =  0. 

This  can  also  be  derived  from  the  condition  in  Art.  78,  which 
may  be  written 


uc,  ui\  vi\  v: 


*",  y",  z'\  «," 


=  0, 


and  reduced  by  the  process  of  this  article,  the  quantity  on  the 
left  is  found  to  be  ^. 


80i.   The  same  problem  may  be  treated  as  follows  if  the 
right  line  be  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  planes 

Forming  the  coordinates  of  the  right  line  joining  their  poles 
(Art.  79)  we  have,  for  instance,  omitting  a  common  multiplier, 


P  = 


a,  ^,  7,  8 
a',  ff,  7',  S' 


E,  B,  F,  M 
(?,  JP,  (7,  N 

which  we  may  write 

^  =  &c.  =  t',  &c., 

where  BC—F*^ol^^^  &c.  But,  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  33,  this 
=  A  (orf- P)  =  Aa^,  and  so  for  each  of  the  others.  We  thus 
see  how  to  solve  the  six  equations  in  the  last  article.  To  find 
p^  for  instance,  we  must  multiply  in  order  by  a^,  a^^  a^,  a,^, 
a^,  a^^  and  add ;  this  gets 

=  a,,/  +  a^q  +  a^/  +  a  J  +  a  J  +  a^u\ 
As  before,  this  right  line  (axis)  meets  the  polar  right  line 
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(axis)  when  each  touches  the  surface ;  thus  the  relation  that  this 
may  happen  may  be  written  in  any  of  the  forms 


or 


a„7r'+...+  a^u"  +  2a^^wK  +...+  2aajTi; 


=  0, 
=  0, 
=  0. 


80c.  To  determine  the  points  of  contact  of  tangent  planes 
through  the  line  {p^  y,  r,  «,  <,  u)  to  the  quadric. 

The  coordinates  of  the  plane  determined  by  three  points 

xyzu)^  xj^yZ^w^y   xj/^zjuo^   are  found   by  solving   between   the 

equations 

ax  -\-hy  -^-cz  -k-dw  —Oy 

ax^  +  Jy,  +  c«^  +  d^w  =  0, 

^  +  *y«  4-  c«,  +  dju)  =  0, 
and  with  0  an  undetermined  multiplier  we  may  write  them, 
introducing  the  coordinates^,  ;,  r,  s^  t^  u  of  the  line  1,  2 

yu  —  ei  +  wip  =     da, 

-  a;u         +  ««  4- 1/?^  =     Oby 

xt  ^ys         4-M?r  =     5c, 

xp-^-yg-^-  zr  =  —  drf. 

These  may  be  regarded  as  equations  determining  the  coor- 
dinates of  any  plane  passing  through  the  right  line  by  means  of 
the  coordinates  of  any  definite  point  not  upon  the  right  line, 
through  which  the  plane  is  to  pass. 

Now  if  in  the  equations  just  written  we  assume  that  a\b:cxd 
are  the  values  oi  U^\  U^\  U^iU^  for  the  point ;  this  amounts  to 
enquiring  what  is  the  point  whose  polar  plane  passes  through 
the  point  itself  and  through  the  given  right  line.  In  other 
words,  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  plane  through  the  given 
line. 

Thus,  by  eliminating  a;,  y,  «,  w  we  get,  to  determine  5,  the 

biquadratic 

0a       y  0h  -  M,  0g  +  tj  01  -J? 

Oh-hUy  0b  ,  0f-Sy  0m-'g 
^9"  h  ^f  ^Sy  0c  ,  0n  -r 
dZ+p,  dm 4  2,  0n-\'ry  0d 

which  evidently  reduces  to  a  pure  quadratic,  and  this  is  found 


=  0, 
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to  be  6* A  +  4^  =  0.  Substituting  0  from  this  equation,  we  de- 
termine the  coordinates  a?,  y^  Zj  w  of  the  point  of  contact  bj 
solving  between  any  three  of  the  four  following  equations 

^a.a;  +  (dA  -  m)  y  +  (^^  +  0  «  +  (^^ -p)  w?  =  0, 
[Oh  +  m)  a:  -h  &c.  =  0,  &c. 

The  two  points  of  contact  arise  from  the  double  sign 

Now  if  we  solve  the  quadratic  of  Art.  75  we  find  under  the 
radical  the  quantity,  -  4',  as  noticed  in  Art.  80a.  Hence  we 
may  draw  the  following  inferences  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
intersections  of  a  right  line  with  a  quadric,  and  of  the  tangent 
planes  which  may  be  drawn  through  it,  viz.  we  have  taking 
A  positive,  4^  positive;  intersections  imaginary,  contacts  imaginary ; 
for  A  positive,  4^  negative ;  intersections  real,  contacts  real ; 
for  A  negative,  4^  positive ;  intersections  imaginary,  contacts  real; 
for  A  negative,  4^ negative;  intersections  real,  contacts  imaginary. 
As  the  contacts  coincide  if  4^  =  0  this  establishes  once  more  the 
relation^  that  the  line  may  touch. 

80d.  We  have  thus  found  that  whether  considered  as  a 
ray  or  as  an  axis  the  coordinates  of  any  line  touching  a  surface 
of  the  second  degree  satisfy  a  relation  of  the  second  order. 
We  saw  already  (Art.  57c)  that  in  like  manner  the  coordinates 
of  any  line  which  meets  a  given  line  satisfy  a  relation  of  the 
first  order.  But  in  neither  case  is  the  relation  the  most  general 
one  of  its  order  which  can  subsist  between  those  six  coordinates. 
In  fact,  we  saw  that  instead  of  the  coordinates  of  the  fixed 
right  line  being  perfectly  arbitrary,  the  universal  relation  of 
line  coordinates  must  subsist  between  them.  And  again,  the 
relation  of  the  second  degree  just  found  instead  of  containing 
the  full  number  (21]  of  independent  constants,  has  that  number 
of  coefficients  indeed,  but  all  of  them  are  functions  of  the 
10  coefficients  in  the  equation  of  the  quadric  surface  touched. 

Plucker  has  applied  the  term  Complex  of  lines  to  the  entire 
system  of  lines  which  satisfy  a  single  relation.  In  the  case 
of  the  complex  of  lines  which  satisfy  a  homogeneous  relation  of 
the  first  degree  between  the  six  ray  coordinates  of  a  lino,  by 
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BupposiDg  fixed  one  of  the  points  determining  any  ray,  we 
evidently  get  the  equation  of  a  plane  through  that  point.  If 
we  replace  the  ray  coordinates  by  the  axial  coordinates,  on 
supposing  one  of  the  planes  determining  the  line  fixed,  we 
have  the  equation  of  a  point  in  that  plane.  In  like  manner, 
for  a  relation  of  the  second  degree,  the  ray  coordinates  give, 
for  a  fixed  point,  a  cone  of  the  second  degree  with  the  fixed 
point  as  vertex,  and,  the  axial  coordinates,  taking  a  fixed  plane 
through  the  axis,  give  a  conic  section  in  that  plane.  In 
particular  if  the  relation  be  that  establishing  contact  between 
the  right  line  and  a  quadric  surface,  the  cone  becomes  the 
tangent  cone  from  the  special  point,  and  the  conic  the  conic 
of  intersection  of  the  special  plane. 

80e.  To  find  the  conditions  that  a  right  line  he  wholly  con^ 
tained  in  the  surface. 

It  should  be  observed  that  whereas  in  plane  quadrlcs  we 
cannot  have  in  the  quadratic  of  Art.  75  each  of  the  coefficients 
zero  without  a  certain  relation  holding  between  the  coefficients 
of  the  conic,  in  quadric  surfaces  the  vanishing  of  those  co- 
efficients implies  no  such  relation.  In  fact,  if  we  write  down 
Z7'  =  0,  P=0,  Z7"  =  0  in  full,  as 

U;x'  +  U^y'  +  U^'z'  +  U^'w'  =0, 

u;af'+  u;f^  v^z''-\^  u^w^'^o, 
J7/V  +  Z7;y  +  d;v  +  J7;v  =o, 

we  see  (as  in  Art.  57ft)  that  they  imply  only  the  identity 
of  the  line  joining  the  two  points  with  its  polar  line.  Thus  as 
the  quadratic  in  X  :  /a  is  now  indeterminate  the  line  is  wholly 
contained  in  the  surface. 

We  noticed  (Art.  80a)  regarding  the  condition  for  contact 
that  ^  =  ?/'  Z7"  —  P*.  Hence,  difierentiating  4'  in  succession  with 
regard  to  each  of  the  coefficients  of  the  quadric,  as  each  result  is 
of  the  form  ^[7'+  ^Z7"+  ;^P,  we  see,  that  for  a  line  to  be  wholly 
contained  in  the  quadric,  its  coordinates  satisfy  each  of  the  ten 

relations        =0,  &c.,  r77.=  0,  &c.,  and  these  amount  to  no  more 

than  three  independent  relations. 


(    65    ) 
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CHAPTER   V. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  QUADBICS. 


81.  OUB  object  in  this  chapter  Is  the  reduction  of  any  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree  in  three  variables  to  the  simplest  form 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  classification  of  the  different 
surfaces  which  it  is  capable  of  representing. 

Let  us  commence  by  supposing  the  quantity  which  we  called 
D  (Art.  67)  not  to  be  =  0.  By  transforming  the  equation  to 
parallel  axes  through  the  centre,  the  coefficients  l^  m^  n  are 
made  to  vanish,  and  the  equation  becomes 

where  cF  is  the  result  of  substituting  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  in  the  equation  of  the  surface.    Bemembering  that 

and  that  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  make    27/,    U^^    U^ 
vanishi  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that 

J,     lL-\-mM'\-nN-{'dD  _  A 
"^"^  D  D' 

where  A,  2),  £,  M^  ^have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  67. 

82.  Having  by  transformation  to  parallel  axes  made  the 
coefficients  of  x,  y,  z  vanish,  we  can  next  make  the  co- 
efficients of  yzy  zxj  and  xy  vanish  by  changing  the  direction 
of  the  axes,  retaining  the  new  origin;  and  so  reduce  the 
equation  to  the  form 

aV+6y  +  cV  +  cf  =  0. 

It  is  easy  to  shew  from  Art.  17  that  we  have  constants 
enough  at  our  disposal  to  effect  this  reduction,  but  the  method 
we  shall  follow  is  the  same  as  that  adopted.  Conies^  Art  157, 

K 
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namely,  to  prove  that  there  are  certain  functions  of  the  co- 
efficients which  remain  unaltered  when  we  transform  from  one 
rectangular  system  to  another,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relations 
to  obtain  the  actual  values  of  the  new  a,  5,  c. 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  using  the  most  general  transfor- 
mation which  is  of  the  form 

the  function     oa?'  +  jy*  +  <»'  +  ^fyz  -f  ^gzx  +  ^hxy 

becomes         a'i*  +  J'y*  +  d^  +  ^fyz  4  ^gzx  4-  2A'5y, 

which  wo  write  for  shortness  17=  TJ.  And  if  both  systems  of 
coordinates  be  rectangular,  we  must  have 

ai*4-y*4-«*  =  ^  +  y*4?, 
which  we  write  for  shortness  8—8.    Then  if  k  be  any  constant, 

we  must  have  h8—U=hS—U.  Now  if  the  first  side  be 
resolvable  into  factors,  so  must  also  the  second.  The  discrimi- 
nants of  k8''  U  and  of  k8—  U  must  therefore  vanish  for  the 
same  values  of  k.    But  the  first  discriminant  is 

i"-A'(a4-J4-c)4-A;(Jc4ca  +  a5-/'-/--A*) 

-  {ahc 4  2fgh-af'-lg^^ch\. 

Equating,  then,  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of  k 
to  the  corresponding  coefficients  in  the  second,  we  learn  that 
if  the  equation  be  transformed  from  one  set  of  rectangular 
axes  to  another,  we  must  have 

a4-J  +  c  =  a'4-J'  +  c', 

Jc  +  ca4-aJ-/«-/-A'  =  5V  +  cV4aJ'-/''-<7''-A'«, 

ale  4  %fgh  ^af-^  Ig'  -  cA"  =  a'6V  +  2/yA'  -  a'/"  -  b'g''  -  c'A'*  * 

83.   The  above  three  equations  at  once  enable  us  to  trans- 
form the  equation  so  that  the  new  /,  g^  h  shall  vanish,  since 


*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  corresponding  equations  for  oblique  co- 
ordinates.   We  should  then  substitute  for  8  {see  Art  19), 

x'+y^+z^  +  iyz  cos\  +  22XC08/x  +  2ary  cosv, 
and  proceeding  exactly  as  in  the  text,  we  should  form  a  cubic  in  k,  the  coefficients  of 
which  would  bear  to  each  other  ratios  unaltered  by  transformation. 
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they  determine  the  coefficients  of  the  cubic  equation  whose 
roots  are  the  new  a,  b^  c.     This  cubic  is  then 

-  (aJc  +  2;^A - o/* -  J/ -  cA")  =0, 
which  may  also  be  written 

(a'-.a)(a'-6)(a'-c)-/*(a'-a)-(7«(a'-6)-A'(a'-c)-2/^A  =  0. 

We  give  here  Cauchy's  proof  that  the  roots  of  this  equation 
are  all  real.  The  proof  of  a  more  general  theorem,  in  which 
this  is  included,  will  be  found  in  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^ 
Lesson  VI. 

Let  the  cubic  be  written  In  the  form 

{a -a)  {(a'-6)  (a'-  c)-/'}  ->(a'-6)  -A'  (a'-c)  '2fgh^0. 

Let  a,  /8  be  the  values  of  a'  which  make  (a'— 6)  («'— c)— /"ssQ, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  greater  of  these  roots  a  is  greater 
than  either  b  or  c,  and  that  the  less  root  ff  is  less  than  either.f 
Then  if  we  substitute  in  the  given  cubic  a^  =  a,  it  reduces  to 

-{(a-J)/  +  2/^A  +  (a-c)A*}, 

and  since  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  is  a  perfect  square 
in  virtue  of  the  relation  (a  —  6)  (a  —  c)  =/*,  the  result  of  sub- 
stitution is  essentially  negative.  But  if  we  substitute  a'  =  /9, 
the  result  is 

which  is  also  a  perfect  square,  and  positive.  Since  then,  if 
we  substitute  a'  =  oo ,  a'  =  a,  a'  =  yS,  a'  =  —  ao  ,  the  results  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative,  the  equation  has  three  real 
roots  lying  within  the  limits  just  assigned.  The  three  roots  are 
the  coefficients  of  a;',  y*^  e*  in  the  transformed  equation,  but  it  Is 
of  course  arbitrary  which  shall  be  the  coefficient  of  x*  or  of  y*, 
since  we  may  call  whichever  axis  we  please  the  axis  of  x. 

84.  Quadrlcs  are  classified  according  to  the  signs  of  the 
roots  of  the  preceding  cubic. 

*  This  is  the  same  cubic  as  that  foaad,  Art.  72,  as  the  reader  will  easily-  sec  ought 
to  be  the  case. 

t  We  may  see  this  either  by  actually  solving  the  equation,  or  by  substituting  snc- 
eeaaiTely  o'  =  oo,  o'  =  ft,  a'  —  c,  o'  =  — oo,  when  we  get  results  +,  — ,  -,  +,  shewing 
that  one  root  is  greater  than  bf  and  the  other  less  thau  e. 
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I.  First,  let  all  the  roots  be  positive,  and  the  equation  can 
be  transformed  to 

The  surface  makes  real  intercepts  on  each  of  the  three  axes, 
and  if  the  intercepts  be  a,  &,  c,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  equation 
of  the  surface  may  be  written  in  the  form 

a       o       c 

As  it  is  arbitrary  which  axis  we  take  for  the  axis  of  Xj  we 
suppose  the  axes  so  taken  that  a  the  intercept  on  the  axis 
of  X  may  be  the  longest,  and  c  the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  z 
may  be  the  shortest. 

The  equation  transformed  to  polar  coordinates  is 

1  ^  cos" a      cos'ff      cos"7 
pa  o  c 

which  (remembering  that  cos*a+ co8'/84-cos*7  =  l)  may  be 
written  in  either  of  the  forms 

from  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  is  the  maximum  and  c 
the  minimum  value  of  the  radius  vector.    The  surface  is  con- 
sequently limited  in  every  direction,  and  is  called  an  ellipsoid. 
Every  section  of  it  is  therefore  necessarily  also  an  ellipse. 

Thus  the  section  by  any  plane  «  =  ^is-5  +  T«  =  l"";?)  and  we 

shall  obviously  cease  to  have  any  real  section  when  k  is  greater 
than  c  The  surface  therefore  lies  altogether  between  the  planes 
gss±c.     Similarly  for  the  other  axes. 

If  two  of  the  coeiEcients  be  equal  (for  instance,  a  =  i),  then 


t  I  sappoae  in  what  follows  that  cf  (=  ^  ,  Art  81 J  is  negatiye.    If  it  were  positive 

we  should  only  have  to  change  all  the  signs  in  the  equation.     If  it  were  =  0  the 
surface  would  represent  a  cone  (Art.  67). 
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all  sections  bj  planes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy  are  circles, 
and  the  surface  is  one  of  revolution^  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  round  its  axis  major  or  axis  minor,  according  as 
it  is  the  two  less  or  the  two  greater  coefficients  which  are 
equal.  These  surfaces  are  also  sometimes  called  the  prolate 
and  the  oblate  spheroid. 

If  all  three  coefficients  be  equal,  the  surface  is  a  sphere. 

85.  II.  Secondly,  let  one  root  of  the  cubic  be  negative. 
We  may  then  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

where  a  is  supposed  greater  than  &,  and  where  the  axis  of  e 
evidently  does  not  meet  the  surface  in  real  points.  Using 
the  polar  equation 

1  _  cos'a      cos*i8      cos'7 

it  is  evident  that  the  radius  vector  meets  the  surface  or  not* 
according  as  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  positive 
or  negative;  and  that  puttmg  it  =0,  (which  corresponds  to 
p  =  00 )  we  obtain  a  system  of  radii  which  separate  the  diameters 
meeting  the  surface  from  those  that  do  not  We  obtain  thus 
the  equation  of  the  asvmvtotic  cone 

a?     y"     z* 

Sections  of  the  surface  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy  are  ellipses ; 
those  paraUel  to  either  of  the  other  two  principal  planes  are 
hyperbolas.     The  equation  of  the  elliptic  section  by  the  plane 

«  =  i  being  -«4-f5  =  l4--i,  we  see  that  a  real  section  is  found 

whatever  be  the  value  of  A;,  and  therefore  that  the  surface 
is  continuous.     It  is  called  the  Hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 
If  a  s=  i,  it  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

86.  III.  Thirdly,  let  two  of  the  roots  be  negative,  and 
the  equation  may  be  written 
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The  sections  parallel  to  two  principal  planes  are  hyperbolas, 
while  that  parallel  to  the  plane  ott/z  is  an  ellipse 

^  J — 1 

oca 

It  is  evident  that  this  will  not  be  real  so  long  as  %  is  within 
the  limits  ±a,  but  that  anj  plane  x  =  k  will  meet  the  surface 
in  a  real  section  provided  k  is  outside  these  limits.  No 
portion  of  the  surface  will  then  lie  between  the  planes  x:=^±a^ 
but  the  surface  will  consist  of  two  separate  portions  outside 
these  boundary  planes.  This  surface  is  called  the  Hyperboloid 
of  two  sheets.    It  is  of  revolution  if  6  =  c. 

By  considering  the  surfaces  of  revolution,  the  reader  can 
easily  form  an  idea  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  hypoirboloids.  Thus,  if  a  common  hyperbola  revolve  round 
its  transverse  axis,  the  surface  generated  will  evidently  consist 
of  two  separate  portions ;  but  if  it  revolve  round  the  conjugate 
axis  it  will  consist  but  of  one  portion,  and  will  be  a  case  of 
the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

lY.  If  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  be  negative,  the  equation 

v  s  s 

XT      y       «' 

—  4-—  4-  —  =  —  1 

r 

can  evidently  be  satisfied  by  no  real  values  of  the  coordinates. 

y.  When  the  absolute  term  vanishes,  we  have  the  cone  as 
a  limiting  case  of  the  above.     Forms  I.  and  lY.  then  become 

which  can  be  satisfied  by  no  real  values  of  the  coordinates,  while 
forms  II.  and  III.  give  the  equation  of  the  cone  in  the  form 

fl  'V  fl 

»  .  y     »    /v 

— I-  —  —  — =0 

^«  *  "k*     >.«  —  • 

a       o       c 

The   forms  already  enumerated  exhaust   all  the  varieties  of 
central  surfaces. 

Ex.  I.  7a;«+6y«  +  62«-4y«-4ary=6. 

The  discriminating  cubic  is     o'» -  ISo'*  +  99a'  - 162  =  0, 
and  the  tntnsfonned  equation  0:^  +  2^'  +  3«^  =  2,  an  ellipsoid. 


^i 
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Ex.2.  lla:«  +  10y»  +  6«»-12a^-8y2  +  4«a;=12. 

Biflcriminating  cubic  a'»  -  27o'2  +  180a'  -  324  =  0. 

Transformed  equation  aj* + 2y'  +  6a' = 4,  an  ellipsoid. 

Ex.8.  7«*-13y«  +  6««+24xy+12yi-12«;  =  ±84. 

Biacriminatin  g  cubic  a''  —  343a'  —  2058  =  0. 

Transformed  equation  a-'  +  2y»  -  3z^  =  ±  12, 

a  hyperboloid  of  one  or  of  two  sheets,  according  to  the  sign  of  the  last  term. 

Ex.4.  2a;«  +  3y2  +  4««+6a:y  +  4y«  +  8aa:  =  8. 

Discriminating  cubic  is         a'*-9a'2-8a'  +  20  =  0. 

Bj  Des  Cartes's  rule  of  signs  this  equation  has  two  positire  and  one  negatiye  root, 
and  therefore  represents  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

87.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  case  where  we  have  i?  =  0. 
In  this  case  we  have  seen  (Art.  69)  that  it  is  generally  im- 
possible by  any  change  of  origin  to  make  the  terms  of  the 
first  degree  in  the  equation  to  vanish.  But  it  is  in  general 
quite  indifferent  whether  we  commence,  as  in  Art.  69,  by 
transforming  to  a  new  origin,  and  so  remove  the  coefficients 
of  Xj  y,  Zj  or  whether  we  first,  as  in  this  chapter,  transform 
to  new  axes  retaining  the  same  origin,  and  so  reduce  the  terms 

^y  of  highest  degree  to  the  form  aV  4-  Vy*  +  cV.  When  2)  =  0, 
V      the  'first  transformation  being  impossible,  we  must  commence 

A  J  with  the  latter.     And  since  the  absolute  term   of  the  cubic  of 

^  Art.  83  is  Dj  one  of  its  roots,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  three 
quantities  a',  6',  c'  must  in  this  case  =  0.      The  terms  of  the 

^'  second  degree  are  therefore  reducible  to  the  form  aV±jy. 
This  is  otherwise  evident  from  the  consideration  that  2>  =  0 
is  the  condition  that  the  terms  of  highest  degree  should  be 
resolvable  into  two  real  or  imaginary  factors,  in  which  case 
they  may  obviously  be  also  expressed  as  the  difference  or  sum 
of  two  squares.     In  this  way  the  equation  is  reduced  to  the  form 

aV  ±  by  +  2rx  +  2m'y  +  2n'z  +  rf=  0. 

We  can  then,  by  transforming  to  a  new  origin,  make  the  co- 
efficients of  X  and  y  to  vanish,  but  not  that  of  2;,  and  the  equation 
takes  the  form 

aV  ±  by  +  2nz  +  rf'  =  0. 

I.  If  n'  =  0.  The  equation  then  does  not  contain  Zj  and 
therefore  (Art.  25)  represents  a  cylinder  which  is  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic,  according  as  a'  and  b'  have  the  same  or  different 
signs.     Since  the  terms  of  the  first  degree  are  absent  from 
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the  equation  the  origin  is  a  centre,  but  so  is  also  eqaallj 
every  other  point  on  the  axis  of  z^  which  is  called  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder.  The  possibility  of  the  surface  having  a  line  of 
centres  is  indicated  by  both  numerator  and  denominator  vanishing 
in  the  coordinates  of  the  centre,  Art.  69,  note. 

If  it  happened  that  not  only  n'  but  also  d^  <=  0,  the  surface 
would  reduce  to  two  intersecting  planes. 

II.  If  n'  be  not  =  0,  we  can  by  a  change  of  origin  make 
the  absolute  term  vanish,  and  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  sign  of  V  to  be  positive.  In  this 
case,  while  the  sections  by  planes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  xz 
or  yz  are  parabolas,  those  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy  are  ellipses, 
and  the  surface  is  called  the  Elliptic  Paraboloid,  It  evidently 
extends  only  in  one  direction,  since  the  section  by  any  plane 
« =  i  is  aV  4  Jy  =  —  2hi\  and  will  not  be  real  unless  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  positive.  When  therefore 
fi'  is  positive,  the  surface  lies  altogether  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  plane  of  xyj  and  when  n^  is  negative,  on  the  positive  side. 

III.  If  the  sign  of  b'  be  negative,  the  sections  by  planes 
parallel  to  that  of  ay  are  hyperbolas,  and  the  surface  is  called 
a  Hyperbolic  Paraboloid.  This  surface  extends  indefinitely  in 
both  directions.  The  section  by  the  plane  of  asy  is  a  pair  of 
right  lines;  the  parallel  sections  above  and  below  this  plane 
are  hyperbolas  having  their  transverse  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  their  asymptotes  parallel  to  the  pair  of  lines 
in  question,  the  section  by  the  plane  of  ooy  forming  the  transition 
between  the  two  series  of  hyperbolas :  the  form  of  the  surface 
resembles  a  saddle  or  mountain  pass. 

lY.  If  V  =  0,  that  is,  if  ttoo  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic 
vanish,  the  equation  takes  the  form 

aV  +  2m'y  h-  2n'z  +  cZ=  0, 

but  by  changing  the  axes  of  y  and  z  in  their  own  plane,  and 
taking  for  new  coordinate  planes  the  plane  m'y-\-n'z  and  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  it  through  the  axis  of  x,  the  equation 
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is  brought  to  the  form 

which  (Art.  25]  represents  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  a  parabola. 

V.  If  we  have  also  m'  =  0,  n'  =  0,  the  equation  aV4-ci=0 
being  resolvable  into  factors  would  evidently  denote  a  pair  of 
parallel  planes. 

88.  The  actual  work  of  reducing  the  equation  of  a  paraboloid 
to  the  form  aV  4  Vy^  4-  2n'«  =  0  is  shortened  by  observing  that 
the  discriminant  is  an  invariant ;  that  is  to  say,  a  function  of 
the  coeiEcients  which  is  not  altered  by  transformation  of  co- 
ordinates [Higher  Algebra^  Art.  120,  also  notidng  that  since 
we  are  transforming  from  one  set  of  rectangular  axes 
to  another  the  modulus  of  transformation  is  unity,  as 
seen  above  Note  to  Art.  32).  Now  the  discriminant  of 
aV  +  jy+2n'«  is  simply  —  a'J'n'*,  which  is  therefore  equal  to 
the  discriminant  of  the  given  equation.  And  as  a'  and  V  are 
known,  being  the  two  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic  which 
do  not  vanish,  n*  is  also  known.  The  calculation  of  the  dis- 
criminant is  facilitated  by  observing  that  it  is  in  this  case  a 
perfect  square  {Higher  Algebra^  Art.  37).  Thus  let  us  take  the 
example 

5»*-y'+«'  +  6«aj4-4a:y  +  2aj  +  4y4  6««8. 

Then  the  discriminating  cubic  is  X'  —  5X*  — 14\  =  0  whose  roots 
are  0,  7,  and  -2.  We  have  therefore  a' =  7,  J' =  -2.  The 
discriminant  in  this  case  is  (Z+2m  — 3n)',  or  putting  in  the 
actual  values  Z=l,  wi=2,  n=3  is  16.     Hence  we  have  14n'*=  16, 

n  =  -7 — 77 ,  and  the  reduced  equation  is  la?  -  2y*  =  -tttt;  • 
Vll4)  V(14) 

If  we  had  not  availed  ourselves  of  the  discriminant  we 
should  have  proceeded,  as  in  Art.  72,  to  find  the  principal  planes 
answering  to  the  roots  0,  7,  —  2  of  the  discriminating  cubic,  and 
should  have  found 

aj  +  2y-3«  =  0,  4a;  +  y  +  2z  =  0,  aj-2y-«  =  0. 

L 
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Since  the    new    coordinates  are  the  perpendiculars  on  these 
planes,  we  are  to  take 

4a? +y  +  2«  =  XV(21),  JB  -  2y  -  «  =  rV(6),  a  +  2y  -  3«  =  Zv/(14), 

from  which  we  can  express  Xj  y^  z  in  terms  of  the  new  co- 
ordinates, and  the  transformed  equation  becomes 

which,  finally  transformed  to  parallel  axes  through  a  new  origin, 
gives  the  same  reduced  equation  as  before. 

If  in  the  preceding  example  the  coefficients  ?,  m^  n  had  been 
80  taken  as  to  fulfil  the  relation  7  +  2m  —  3n  =  0,  the  discriminant 
would  then  vanish,  but  the  reduction  could  be  effected  with  even 
greater  facility,  as  the  terms  In  x,  ^,  s  could  then  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

{'ix  +  tf  +  2z)  4-X(a?-  2y-«). 

Thus  the  equation 

may  be  written  in  the  form 

(4aj+y  +  2«)"-(aj-2y-«)"  +  2(4aj  +  y4-2«)-2(x-2y-«)  =  24, 

which,  transformed  as  before,  becomes 

21aj*  -  6y"  +  2x  V(21)  -  2y  V(6)  =  24, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  reduction  presents  no  difficulty. 


(    75    ) 


CHAPTER    VI. 

PROPEBTIES  OF  QUADRIOS  DEDUCED  FBOlf  SPECIAL 
FOBMS  OF  THEIB  EQUATIONS. 

CENTRAL  SURFACES. 

89.  We  proceed  now  to  give  Bome  properties  of  central 

ai*       «/*       «" 

quadrics  derived  from  the  equation  —  H-  n  +  -«  =  !•    This  will 

include  properties  of  the  hjperboloids  as  well  as  of  the  ellipsoid 
if  we  suppose  the  signs  of  V  and  of  (?  to  be  indeterminate. 

The  equation  of  the  polar  plane  of  the  point  afj/z'  (or  of  the 
tangent  plane,  if  that  point  be  on  the  surface)  is  (Art.  63) 


6*       c- 

The  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent 
plane  b  therefore  (Art.  33)  given  by  the  equation 


a:'*      jT      «" 

-  +  I4-+  — 
a        0        c 


p'      or       V 

And  the  angles  a,  /9,  7  which  the  perpendicular  makes  with  the 
axes  are  given  hy  the  equations 


cos  a 


=  ^  ,  cos/3  =  ^^,  co87  =  ^  , 


as  is  evident  bj  multiplying  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 
by  p^  and  comparing  it  with  the  form 

0?  cosa  +  y  cos/8  4- «  COS7  ^p. 

From  the  preceding  equations  we  can  also  immediately  get 
an  expression  for  the  perpendicular  in  terms  of  the  angles  it 
makes  with  the  axes,  viz. 

p'  =  a"  cos*a  4-  V  cos  ^  4-  c"  cos" 7. 

90.  To  find  the  condition  that  the  plane  0UB  +  /8y4-7«4-5  =  O 
should  touch  the  surface. 
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r^  •        1  •       •  1     1  •       sex'      yy'     zz' 

Comparing  this  with  the  equation   -«-4-^  +-t  =  ^i  we 

have  at  once 

and  the  required  condition  is 

In  the  same  way,  the  condition  that  the  plane  ax  +  fiy  +  yz 

a?     V*      z* 
should  touch  the  cone  -i  +  Ti  — i=Ois 

a       0       c 

These  might  also  be  deduced  as  particular  cases  of  Art  79. 

91.  The  normal  is  a  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane 
erected  at  the  point  of  contact.    Its  equations  are  obviously 

Let  the  common  value  of  these  be  JS,  then  we  have 

«^-a^=-^,  y-y'^-^,  z-z^^. 

Squaring,  and  adding,  we  find  that  the  length  of  the  normal 

between  afj/gf^  and  any  pointy>pn  it?^^) is  ±  — .    But  if  xyz  be 

taken  as  the  point  where  the  normal  meets  the  plane  of  xy^  we 
have  «  s  0|  and  the  last  of  the  three  preceding  equations  gives 
£=:-c^.    Hence  the  length  of  the  intercept  on  the  normal 

between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  plane  of  a:y  is  -  • 

92.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  any  three 
rectangular  diameters  is  constant.  This  follows  immediately 
from  adding  the  equations 

1   _  cos*  a       cos*^       cos*7 

1   _  cos'g^      cos*)8'      cos*y 

1       cos'a''      cos'/S"  .  cosV' 
-  + 


p  a  o  c 


—  2.  a> 
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'whence,  since  cos'a  4-  cos* a'  +  cos" a"  =  1,  &c.,  we  have 

p*  "^  p'*  "^  p'"  "  a'  "^  i-  "^  c* 

93.  In  like  manner  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  three  perpen- 
diculars on  tangent  planes,  mutually  at  right  angles,  is  constant, 
as  appears  from  adding  the  equations 

^   ssa^cos^a   4- J' cos* /8   +c*cos*7,       ^^7^ 

p"  =  a*  cos*  a'  +  i*  cos*)8'  +  c*  cos*'/, 

y*  =  a*  cos*  a"  +  6*  cos*/8"  +  c*  cos*y'. 

Hence  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  tangent  planes 
which  cut  at  right  angles  is  a  sphere ;  since  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  three  perpendiculars,  and  therefore  to 
a"  +  J*  +  c». 

CONJUGATE  DIAMETEBS. 

94.  The  equation  of  the  diametral  plane  conjugate  to  the 
diameter  drawn  to  the  point  x'^fti  on  the  surface  is 

It  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point. 
Since  any  diameter  in  the  diametral  plane  is  conjugate  to  that 
drawn  to  the  point  a^yV,  it  is  manifest  that  when  two  diameters 
are  conjugate  to  each  other,  their  direction-cosines  are  connected 
by  the  relation 


cos  a 


cosg^      cos/8  co%ff      C0S7  cos^  ^  / 


a  o  c 

Since  the  equation  of  condition  here  g^ven  is  not  altered  if 

we  write  Aw*,  ii*,  h?  for  a*,  i*,  c*,  it  is  evident  that  two  lines 

a?      v*      £* 
which  are  conjugate  diameters  for  any  surface  —  +  rt  +  -i  =  1| 

are  also  conjugate  diameters  for  any  similar  surface 

^     y"      «"  _ . 
?■*"&■*■*'?"■  ^• 

And  by  making  A;  s  0  we  see  in  particular  that  any  surface  and 
its  asymptotic  cone  have  common  systems  of  conjugate  diameters. 
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Following  the  analogy  of  methods  employed  In  the  case  of 
conies,  we  may  denote  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the 
ellipsoid  by  a  cosX,  b  cos/i,  c  cosv,  where  X,  fi,  v  are  the 
direction-angles  of  some  line;  that  is  to  say,  are  such  that 
cos'X  +  cos' /A  +  cos^K  =3  1.  In  this  method  the  two  lines  answer- 
ing to  two  conjugate  diameters  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  for  writing  pcosa  =  acosX,  pcosa^  =  acosV,  &c,  the 
relation  above  written  becomes 

cosX  cosX^  +  cos  fi  cos /a'  +  cos  K  cos/  =  0. 

95.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  system  of  three  conjugate 
semx'diameters  is  constant. 

For  the  square  of  the  length  of  any  semi-diameter  Qi*-\''jP'\z^ 
is,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  \,  /a,  k, 

a*  cos*X  +  V  COS*/*  +  c*  cos"  v, 

which,  when  added  to  the  sum  of 

a*  cos"X'  +  V  cos>'  +  c"  cosV , 

o"  cos«X"  +  V  cosV"+  c"  cosV, 

the  whole  is  equal  to  a"  +  i*  +  c";    since  X,  /i,  v,  &c.  are  the   | 
direction  angles  of  three  lines  mutually  at  right  angles. 

96.  The  paraUeleptped  whose  edges  are  three  conjugate  semi" 
diameters  has  a  constant  volume. 

For  if  xy«',  a'y  V',  &c  be  the  extremities  of  the  diameters, 
the  volume  is  (Art.  32) 


// 


y/ 


or 


abc 


^  1  y'\  ^ 

V"   i/"    «'" 


COSX  ,   cos /A  ,   COSK 


cosX',  cos/A^,  cos/ 
cosX",  cos/a",  cosk" 

but  the  value  of  the  last  determinant  is  unity  (see  note  Art.  32) ; 
hence  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped  is  ahc. 

If  the  axes  of  any  central  plane  section  be  a\  h\  and  p  the 
perpendicular  on  the  parallel  tangent  plane,  then  aVp^abc. 
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For  if  c^  be  the  semi-diameter  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  0  the 
angle  it  makes  with  je>,  the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped  under 
the  conjugate  diameters  a'^  h\  d  is  aVc'  cosd,  but  c'  cosd =p. 

97.  The  theorems  just  given  may  also  with  ease  be  deduced 
from  the  corresponding  theorems  for  conies. 

For  consider  any  three  conjugate  diameters  a\  b\  c\  and  let 
the  plane  of  aV  meet  the  plane  of  a:;y  in  a  diameter  A^  and  let 
C  be  the  diameter  conjugate  to  A  in  the  section  ab\  then  we 
have  ^•+C"'=:a'*  +  J'";  therefore  a'^-f  J'*  +  c'*=:u4*+ C"4  c''. 
Again,  since  A  is  in  the  plane  xy^  then  if  B  is  the  diameter  con- 
jugate to  A  in  the  section  by  that  plane,  the  plane  conjugate  to 
A  will  be  the  plane  containing  B  and  containing  the  axis  c,  and 
C,  <!  are  therefore  conjugate  diameters  of  the  same  section  as 
J?,  c.  Hence  we  have  -4"  4  C*  +  c'*  =  -4*  +  -B*  +  c* ;  and  since, 
finally,  -4"+ -B"=a"4  J*,  the  theorem  is  proved.  Precisely  similar 
reasoning  proves  the  theorem  about  the  parallelepipeds. 

We  might  further  prove  these  theorems  by  obtaining,  as  in 
the  note.  Art.  82,  the  relations  which  exist  when  the  quantity 

Q?         1/*         Z*  X*        V  S» 

— /«  4  T7i  +  -7i  in  oblique  coordinates  is  transformed  to  -^  4  ?y  4  - 
a        0        c  ^  aba* 

in  rectangular  coordinates.    These  relations  are  found  to  be 

a«4J'4c*=a'*4J'"4c'«, 

JV4c»a'4a''J«=J''c'*  sin'X  4  c^'a''  sin"/*  4  oT'b''  sinV, 

a*JV      =a'*J'*c''(l-  cos*\  -cos*/A-cosV4  2  cosX  cos/a  cosk). 

The  first  and  last  equations  give  the  properties  already  ob- 
tained. The  second  expresses  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  parallelograms  formed  by  three  conjugate  diameters,  taken 
two  by  two,  is  constant,  or  that  the  sum  of  squares  of  reciprocals 
of  perpendiculars  on  tangent  planes  through  three  conjugate 
vertices  is  constant. 

98.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  of  three  con^ 
jugate  diameters  on  any  fixed  right  line  is  constant. 

Let  the  line  make  angles  a,  /9,  7  with  the  axes,  then  the 
projection  on  it  of  the  semi-diameter  terminating  in  the  point 
a/y'^'  is  a:'  cosa  4  y'  cos/S  -t- «'  C0S7,  or,  by  Art.  94,  is 

a  cosX  cosa  4  b  cos/x  cos/3  4  c  cos v  COS7. 
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Similarly,  the  others  are 

acosV  cosa  +  i  cos/Lt'  cos^  +  ccos/  0087, 
a  cosX"  cosa  4  i  cos /a"  cos^  4-  c  cos  /'  COS7 ; 

and  squaring  and  adding,  we  get  the  sam  of  the  squares 

a*  cos"a  +  J'  cos"^  +  c"  cos*  7. 

99.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  of  three  cofi' 
jugate  diameters  on  any  fixed  plane  is  constant. 

If  dj  <f ,  cT'  be  the  three  diameters,  d,  ^,  0^'  the  angles  made 
bj  them  with  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  three  projections  is  d^  sin*5  +  rf'*  sin*^4-rf""  sin"^', 
which  is  constant,  since  rf"cos*5+{Z'*cosV+(i""co8*^'  is  con- 
stant by  the  last  article ;  and  rf"  +  rf'*  +  <i""  by  Art.  95. 

100.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  tangent  planes 
at  the  extremities  of  three  conjugate  diameters. 

The  equations  of  the  three  tangent  planes  are 

X  V  z 

-  COSX    +  T  cos  It    +  -  COS  K    =1, 

a  be  ' 

-  COS  V  +  f-  cos  U    4-  -  COS  /=  1, 

a  be  ^ 

?  cosX"  +  f  cos/'+  -cosi/'«  1. 
a  be 

Squaring  and  adding,  we  get  for  the  equation  of  the  locus 

aj"      v"      «" 

«  -r  7 a  "r  ^  —  o. 
a       o        c 

101.  To  find  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  section  made  by 
any  plane  passing  through  the  centre. 

We  can  readily  form  the  quadratic,  whose  roots  are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  squares  of  the  axes,  since  we  are  given  the 
sum  and  the  product  of  these  quantities.  Let  a,  /9,  7  be  the 
angles  which  a  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane  makes  with 
the  axes,  R  the  intercept  by  the  surface  on  this  perpendicular ; 
then  wc  have  (Art.  92) 

1       la.  JL-  I4.  Ij-i 
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,            1        1/111      cos'a      co8"i8     co8*7\ 
whence  _  +  _  =  ^^- +  -  +  -  -  — ^^ —^ 

...     , .  .      1  p^        co8*a      cos*^      co8*7 

^  'ah        cfbc        be  car        ab 

The  quadratic  required  i8  therefore 

JL  ^  1_  /8in*a      sin*^      8in*7\      cos'a      co8'/8      C08*7  __ 
r*  "  ?  \~^  ■''  "^  ■*■  ~?^j  "^  TV"  "*■  "cV"  "^  In^ 

This  quadratic  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

a'cos'a      6*co8*^      c'cosV     ^ 
^— y»         (5— r  c  —r 

This  equation  may  be  otherwise  obtained  from  the  principles 
explained  in  the  next  article. 

102.  Through  a  given  radius  OR  of  a  central  quadric  we  can 
in  general  draw  one  section  of  which  OB  shall  be  an  axis. 

Describe  a  sphere  with  OR  as  radius,  and  let  a  cone  be 
drawn  having  the  centre  as  vertex  and  passing  through  the 
intersection  of  the  surface  and  the  sphere,  and  let  a  tangent 
plane  to  the  cone  be  drawn  through  the  radius  OR^  then  OR 
will  be  an  axis  of  the  section  bj  that  plane.  For  in  it  OR  is 
equal  to  the  next  consecutive  radius  (both  being  radii  of  the 
same  sphere)  and  is  therefore  a  maximum  or  minimum;  or, 
again,  the  tangent  line  at  R  to  the  section  is  perpendicular  to 
OR^  since  it  is  also  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere.  OR  is 
therefore  an  axis  of  the  section. 

The  equation  of  the  cone  can  at  once  be  formed  by  sub- 
tracting one  from  the  other,  the  equations 

a?      v'      «*  aj'      v*      «* 

—  4-  —  4---  =  l.    —+^4-— =1 

a        be        '    r       r       r        ' 
when  we  get 

If  then  any  plane  a:co8a  +  y  cos)8h- «  COS7  have  an  axis  in 
length  =r,  it  must  touch  this  cone,  and  the  condition  that  it 
should  touch  it,  is  (Art.  90) 

a'  cos*a      J*  cos'^      c'  cos*7 


'        M         ,Jt       *       j.^        »A  ^J 


a  —  r  0  ^r 


c  —r 


which  is  the  equation  found  in  the  last  article. 

M 
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In  like  manner  wo  can  find  the  axes  of  any  section  of  a 
qaadric  given  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

ax*  +  J^"  +  cz*  +  2/tfz  +  2gsx  +  2hxy  =  1. 

The  cone  of  intersection  of  this  quadric  with  any  sphere 

ia      (a-X)a?'+(6-X)/-i-  (o  - X)  2*  +  2/^^  +  2^«x  +  2Aa?y  =  0, 

and  we  see,  as  before,  that  if  X  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  square 
of  an  axis  of  the  section  by  the  plane  arcosa  +  ^cosi8  +  ^cos7, 
this  plane  must  touch  the  cone  whose  equation  has  just  been 
given.  The  condition  that  the  plane  should  touch  this  cone 
(Art.  79)  may  be  written 

I  a  — X,      k^        ffj     cosGt 
A,      i  — X,     /,      cos/3 

cosQt|  cos/9y  cos  7, 
which  expanded  is 
X*~X  {(6  +  r)  cos*a+  (o+  o)  cos"i3+  {a  +  h)  cos*7 

—  2/C08/8  C087  —  2^^  C0S7  cosa  —  2A  cosot  cosi9} 
+  {be  -/*)  cos'a  -f  (rti  -  /)  cos*iCJ  +  {ah  -  A*)  cos"7 
+  2  («yA  -  a/)  cos/8  COS7  -i  2  (A/-  hg)  cosy  cosa 

+  2  ifg-ch)  cosaco8i9==0. 


=  0, 


/ 
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103.  We  proceed  to  investigate  whether  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  plane  which  shall  cut  a  given  ellipsoid  in  a  circle.  As 
it  has  been  already  proved  (Art.  73)  that  all  parallel  sections 
are  similar  curves,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  sections  made  by 
planes  through  tho  centre.  Imagine  that  any  central  section 
is  a  circle  with  radius  r,  and  conceive  a  concentric  sphere 
described  with  the  same  radius.  Then  we  have  just  seen 
that 
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represents  a  cone  having  the  centre  for  its  vertex  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  quadric  and  the  sphere.  But 
if  the  surfaces  have  a  plane  section  common,  this  equation  must 
necessarily  represent  two  planes,  which  cannot  take  place  unless 
the  coefficient  of  either  a?*,  ^*,  or  «'  vanish.  The  plane  section 
must  therefore  pass  through  one  or  other  of  the  three  axes. 
Suppose  for  example  we  take  r  =  i,  the  coefficient  of  y  vanishes, 
and  there  remains 


^(j-p)^'-&-p)-«. 


which  represents  two  planes  of  circular  section  passing  through 
the  axis  of  y. 

The  two  planes  are  easily  constructed  by  drawing  in  the 
plane  o(  xz  2k  semi-diameter  equal  to  b.  Then  the  plane  con- 
taining the  axis  ofy,  and  either  of  the  semi-diameters  which 
can  be  so  drawn,  is  a  plane  of  circular  section. 

In  like  manner,  two  planes  can  be  drawn  through  each  of 
the  other  axes,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid  these  planes  will 
be  imaginary ;  since  we  evidently  cannot  draw  in  the  plane  of 
xy  a  semi-diameter  =  c,  the  least  semi-diameter  in  that  section 
being  =  b  \  nor,  again,  in  the  plane  of  yz  a  semi-diameter  =  a, 
the  greatest  in  that  section  being  =  b. 

In  the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  c*  is  negative, 
and  the  sections  through  a  are  those  which  are  real.  In  the 
hyperboloid  of  two  sheets,  where  both  6*  and  c'  are  negative, 
if  we  take  r^=i--c^  (J*  being  less  than  c*),  we  get  the  two  real 


sections, 


*'&+?)+y'(?-F«)=^- 


These  two  real  planes  through  the  centre  do  not  meet  the 
surface,  but  parallel  planes  do  meet  it  in  circles.  In  all  cases 
it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  only  two  real  central  planes 
of  circular  section,  the  series  of  planes  parallel  to  each  of  which 
afford  two  diffierent  systems  of  circular  sections. 

104.   Any  two  surfaces  whose  coefficients  of  ar",  y',  a",  differ 
only  by  a  constant,  have  the  same  planes  of  circular  section.    Thus 

ka?«  +  5/+C«"=l,and(yJ+fl)a;V(Z?+//)/  +  (C  +  //)2«=l 
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have  the  same  planes  of  circular  section,  as  easily  appears 
from  the  formula  in  the  last  article. 

The  same  thing  appears  by  throwing  the  two  equations  into 
the  form 

-5  =  ^  cos"a  +  JB  cos*/8  +  Ccos^j 

-i  = -4  cos'a -f  5  cos"/8  +  Cco8'7  +  -H, 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  corresponding  radii  vectores  of  the  two  sur- 
faces is  constant.  If  then  in  any  section  the  radius  vector  of 
the  one  surface  be  constant,  so  must  also  the  radius  vector  of 
the  other.  The  same  consideration  shews  that  any  plane  cuts 
both  in  sections  having  the  same  axes,  since  the  maximum  or 
minimum  value  of  the  radius  vector  will  in  each  correspond 
to  the  same  values  of  a,  /3j  7. 

Circular  sections  of  a  cone  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  hyper- 
boloid  to  which  it  is  asymptotic. 

105.  Any  two  circular  sections  of  opposite  systems  lie  on  the 
same  sphere. 

The  two  planes  of  section  are  parallel  each  to  one  of  the 
planes  represented  by 

Now  since  the  equation  of  two  planes  agrees  with  the 
equation  of  two  parallel  planes  as  far  as  terms  of  the  second 
degree  are  concerned,  the  equation  of  the  two  planes  must 
be  of  the  form 

where  u^  represents  some  plane.  If  then  we  subtract  this  from 
the  equation  of  the  surface,  which  every  point  on  the  section 
must  also  satisfy,  we  get 

which  represents  a  sphere. 
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106.  All  parallel  sections  are,  as  we  bave  seen,  similar.  If 
now  we  draw  a  series  of  planes  parallel  to  circular  sections,  the 
extreme  one  will  be  the  parallel  tangent  plane  which  must 
meet  the  surface  in  an  infinitely  small  circle.  Its  point  of 
contact  is  called  an  umhilic.  Some  properties  of  these  points 
will  be  mentioned  afterwards.  The  coordinates  of  the  real 
nmbilics  are  easily  found.  We  are  to  draw  in  the  section, 
whose  axes  are  a  and  c,  a  semi-diameter  =  (,  and  to  find  the 
coordinates  of  the  extremity  of  its  conjugate.  Now  the  for- 
mula for  conies  &^  =  a*  —  eV,  applied  to  this  case,  gives  us 

a         ' 
X       a  —  o       ..,    ,5?       o  —  c 


whence  -=  =  -i s ;  similarly  -3  =  -=-     « . 

There  are  accordingly  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid  four  real 
umbilics  in  the  plane  of  xz^  and  four  imaginary  in  each  of  the 
other  principal  planes. 
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107.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  central  section  is  an 
ellipse  all  parallel  sections  are  similar  ellipses,  and  the  section 
by  a  tangent  plane  is  an  infinitely  small  similar  ellipse.  In 
like  manner  when  the  central  section  is  a  hyperbola,  the  section 
by  any  parallel  plane  is  a  similar  hyperbola,  and  that  by  the 
tangent  plane  reduces  itself  to  a  pair  of  right  lines  parallel  to 
the  asymptotes  of  the  central  hyperbola.  Thus  if  the  equation 
referred  to  any  conjugate  diameters  be 

<  >  V 

a'*^  IP     c""   ' 

and  we  consider  the  section  made  by  any  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  xz  {y  —  /8),  its  equation  is 

a''      c""       V*' 
And  it  is  evident  that  the  value  ^  —  V  reduces  the  section  to 
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a  pair  of  right  lines.  Such  right  lines  can  only  exist  on  the 
hjperboloid  of  one  sheet,*  since  if  we  had  the  equation 

the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  could  not  vanish  for  any  real 
value  of  z.  It  is  also  geometrically  evident  that  a  right  line 
cannot  exist  either  on  an  ellipsoid,  which  is  a  closed  surface, 
or  on  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets,  no  part  of  which,  as  we 
saw,  lies  in  the  space  included  between  several  systems  of  two 
parallel  planes,  while  any  right  line  will  of  course  in  general 
intersect  them  all. 

108.  Throwing  the  equation  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet 
into  the  form 

?  -1-1  -^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes 

!-«--('-!);  K!-;) -(>-!) 

lies  on  the  surface ;  and  by  giving  different  values  to  X  we  get 
a  system  of  right  lines  lying  in  the  surface ;  while,  again,  we 
get  another  system  by  considering  the  intersection  of  the  planes 

What  has  been  just  said  may  be  stated  more  generally  as 
follows :  If  a,  ^8,  7,  B  represent  four  planes,  then  the  equation 
a7=s/3S  represents  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  which  may  be 
generated  as  the  locus  of  the  system  of  right  lines  a=X^,  \7=S, 
or  of  the  system  a  =  XS,  X7  =  0. 

Considering  four  lines  in  either  system  as  a  =  XjS,  X7  =  5,  we 
have  two  pencils  of  planes  which  we  see  by  Art.  39  are  equi- 
anharmonic;  hence  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  may  be 
regarded  as  the  locus  of  lines  of  intersection  of  two  homographic 
pencils  of  planes. 

*  It  will  be  understood  that  the  remarks  in  the  text  apply  only  to  real  right, 
lines :  every  quadric  surface  has  upon  it  an  infinity  of  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  (not  being  a  cone)  it  is  a  skew  surface.    See  footnote,  Art.  112. 
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In  the  case  of  the  equation 


the  lines  may  be  also  expressed  by  the  equations 

-  =  -  cos^Tsin^,  f  =  "  sin^tcos^. 
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109.  Any  two  lines  belonging  to  opposite  systems  lie  in  the 
same  plane. 

Consider  the  two  lines 

a  —  Xy8,    \y  -  S, 

a  —  X'S,   X'7  —  /8. 

Then  it  is  evident  that  the  plane  a  -  X^  +  XX'7  —  X'S  contains 
both,  since  it  can  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

a-Xi8+X'(X7- S),  a-X'S  +  X(XV-)9). 

It  IS  evident  in  like  manner  that  no  two  lines  belonging  to 
the  same  system  lie  in  the  same  plane.  In  fact,  no  plane  of 
the  form  (a  —  X^S)  +  k  (X7  -  S)  can  ever  be  identical  with 
(a  -  X'iS)  +  k'  (X'7  -  S)  if  X  and  X'  are  diflferent.  In  the  same 
way  we  see  that  both  the  lines 


-  =  -  cos  ^  —  sin  a,  ^  =  -  sin  a  +  cosa, 
a      c  ^  b      c  ^ 

CC        Z  fJ        z 

-  =  -  C086+  sin 6,  ^  =  -  sin 6  -  cos6, 
a      c       ^  ^^  b      c       ^ 

which  belong  to  different  systems,  lie  in  the  plane 

-cosi  (^+ </))  1 1  sin^  (^-K^)  =-cosi  (^- </))  -  sin^  (^- 0). 
a  0  c 

Now  this  plane  is  parallel  to  the  second  line  of  the  first 
system 

X        Z  tJ        z 

-  =  -  COS d>  —  sin <i,  7  =  —  sin  (b  +  C036, 
a      c  ^^  b      c 

but  it  does  not  pass  through  it,  for  the  equation  of  a  parallel 
plane  through  this  line  will  be  found  to  be 

-cosi(^+0)+-|sini(^-KA)  =  -cosi(^-<^)  +  8ini(^-<^), 
a  o  c 
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which  differs  in  the   absolute   term   from  the   equation  of  the 
plane  through  the  first  line. 

110.  We  have  seen  that  any  tangent  plane  to  the  hyper- 
boloid  meets  the  surface  in  two  right  lines  intersecting  in  the 
point  of  contact,  and  of  course  touches  the  surface  in  no  other 
point.  If  through  one  of  these  right  lines  we  draw  any  olJier 
plane,  we  have  just  seen  that  it  will  meet  the  surface  in  a  new 
right  line,  and  this  new  plane  will  touch  the  surface  in  the 
point  where  these  two  lines  intersect.  Conversely,  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  surface  at  any  point  on  a  given  right  line  in  the 
surface  will  contain  the  right  line,  but  the  tangent  plane  will 
In  general  be  different  for  every  point  of  the  right  line.  Thus, 
take  the  surface  a;^  =  y^,  where  the  line  xy  lies  on  the  surface, 
and  j>  and  '^  represent  planes  (though  the  demonstration  would 
equally  hold  if  they  were  functions  of  any  higher  degree). 
Then  using  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 

(x-a^)  U;  +  (y-^)  U:  +  {z-z')  D;'  =  0, 
and  seeking  the  tangent  at  the  point  x  =  0,  y  =  0,  2;  =  2;',  we  find 
x(f>^  =  yyj/j  where  <f>'  and  yfr^  are  what  (f)  and  yfr  become  on  sub- 
stituting these  coordinates.     And  this  plane  will  vary  as  /  varies. 

It  is  easy  also  to  deduce  from  this  that  the  anharmonic  ratio 
of  four  tangent  planes  passing  through  a  right  line  in  the  surface 
is  equal  to  that  of  their  four  points  of  contact  along  the  line. 

All  this  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  cone.  Here  every 
tangent  plane  meets  the  surface  in  two  coincident  right  lines. 
The  tangent  plane  then  at  every  point  of  this  right  line  is  the 
same,  and  the  plane  touches  the  surface  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  line. 

And  generally,  if  the  equation  of  a  surface  be  of  the  form 

0:^+^*^  =  0, 
It  is  seen  precisely,  as  above,  that  the  tangent  plane  at  every 
point  of  the  line  xy  h  x=^  0. 

111.  It  was  proved  (Art.  107)  that  the  two  lines  In  which 
the  tangent  plane  cuts  a  hyperboloid  are  parallel  to  the  asymp- 
totes of  the  parallel  central  section ;  but  these  asymptotes  are 
evidently  edges  of  the  asymptotic  cone  to  the  surface.     Hence 
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every  right  line  which  can  lie  on  a  hyperboloid  is  parallel  to 
some  one  of  the  edges  of  the  asymptotic  cone.  It  follows  also 
that  three  of  these  lines  (unless  two  of  them  are  parallel)  cannot 
all  be  parallel  to  the  same  plane ;  since,  if  they  were,  a  parallel 
plane  would  cut  the  asymptotic  cone  in  three  edges,  which 
is  impossible,  the  cone  being  only  of  the  second  degree. 

112.  We  have  seen  that  any  line  of  the  first  system  meets 
all  the  lines  of  the  second  system.  Conversely,  the  surface 
may  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  lino 
which  always  meets  a  certain  number  of  fixed  right  lines.* 

Let  us  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  we  are  seeking 
the  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  motion  of  the  right  line  should  be  regulated 
by  three  conditions.  In  fact,  since  the  equations  of  a  right 
line  include  four  constants,  four  conditions  would  absolutely 
determine  the  position  of  a  right  line.  When  we  are  given 
one  condition  less,  the  position  of  the  line  is  not  determined, 
but  it  is  so  far  limited  that  the  line  will  always  lie  on  a  certain 
surface-locus,  whose  equation  can  be  found  as  follows :  Write 
down  the  general  equations  of  a  right  line  x—mz+j)^  y=znz-\-q] 
then  the  conditions  of  the  problem  establish  three  relations 
between  the  constants  7/2,  n^  pj  q.  And  combining  these  three 
relations  with  the  two  equations  of  the  right  line,  wo  have 
five  equations  from  which  we  can  eliminate  the  four  quantities 
wi,  n,  /?,  q]  and  the  resulting  equation  in  rr,  y,  z  will  be  the 
equation  of  the  locus  required.  Or,  again,  we  may  write  the 
equations  of  the  line  in  the  form 

a;  —  ic'      t/  —  v'      z-  z' 


_.V-.V  _ 


cos  a       cosyS       cosy  * 
then  the  three  conditions  give  three  relations  between  the  con- 
stants x%  y\  z\  a,  )9,  7,  and  if  between  these  we  eliminate 
a,  )9,  7,  the  resulting  equation  in  x\  y\  z'  is  the  equation  of  the 
required  locus,  since  x'xfz'  may  be  any  point  on  the  line. 

*  A  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  lino  is  called  a  ruled  surface.  If 
eyery  generating  line  is  intersected  by  the  next  consecutive  one,  the  surface  is  called 
a  devtlcpabU  or  torse.  If  not,  it  is  called  a  akew  surface  or  scroll.  The  hypcrboloid 
of  one  sheet,  and  indeed  every  quadric  surface  (not  being  a  cone  or  cylinder)  belongs 
to  the  latter  class ;  the  cone  and  cylinder  to  the  former. 

N 
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We  see  then,  that  it  is  a  determinate  problem  to  find  the 
surface  generated  by  a  right  line  which  moves  so  as  always 
to  meet  three  fixed  right  lines  *  For,  expressing,  by  Art.  41, 
the  condition  that  the  moveable  right  line  shall  meet  each  of 
the  fixed  lines,  we  obtain  the  three  necessary  relations  between 
w,  n,j?,  J.  Geometrically  also  we  can  see  that  the  motion  of 
the  line  is  completely  regulated  by  the  given  conditions.  For 
a  line  would  be  completely  determined  if  it  were  constrained 
to  pass  through  a  given  point  and  to  meet  two  fixed  lines, 
since  we  need  only  draw  planes  through  the  given  point  and 
each  of  the  fixed  Hues,  when  the  intersection  of  these  planes 
would  determine  the  line  required.  If,  then,  the  point  through 
which  the  line  is  to  pass,  itself  moves  along  a  third  fixed  line, 
we  have  a  determinate  series  of  right  lines,  the  assemblage  of 
which  forms  a  surface-locus. 

113.  Let  us  then  solve  the  problem  suggested  by  the  last 
article,  viz.  to  find  the  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  which 
always  meets  three  fixed  right  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  in 
the  same  plane.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  shortened 
as  much  as  possible,  let  us  first  examine  what  choice  of 
axes  wo  must  make  in  order  to  give  the  equations  of  the 
fixed  right  lines  the  simplest  form. 

And  it  occurs  at  once  that  we  ought  to  take  the  axes,  one 
parallel  to  each  of  the  three  given  right  lincsf  The  only 
question  then  is,  where  the  origin  can  most  symmetrically  be 
placed.  Suppose  now,  that  through  each  of  the  three  right 
lines  we  draw  planes  parallel  to  the  other  two,  we  get  thus 
three  pairs  of  parallel  planes  forming  a  parallclopiped,  of  which 
the  given  lines  will  be  edges.  And  if  through  the  centre  of 
this  parallelepiped  we  draw  lines  parallel  to  these  edges,  we 
shall  have  the  most  symmetrical  axes.  Let  then  the  equations 
of  the  three  pairs  of  planes  be 


♦  Or  three  fixed  curves  of  any  kind. 

t  Wc  could  not  do  this  indeed  if  the  tlircc  given  riglit  lines  happened  to  be  all 
parallel  to  the  same  plane.  This  case  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section.  It  will 
not  occur  when  the  locus  is  a  h^-perboloid  of  one  sheet,  sec  Art.  111. 
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then  the  equations  of  the  three  fixed  right  lines  will  be 
yssj,  «  =  — c;  «  =  c,  x=^  —  a'y  x=:aj  y  =  — J. 
The  equations  of  any  line  meeting  the  first  two  fixed  lines  are 

«+c  =  X(y  —  J);  2f-c  =  /A(a;-fa), 

which  will  intersect  the  third  if  c  +  /Lta  +  XJ  =  0 ;    or  replacing 
for  X  and  fjt  their  values, 

c(a;+a)(y-J)+a(«-c)(y-i)  +  J(5?  +  c)(aj-fa), 

which  reduced  is 

ayz  +  bzx  +  cccy  +  oJc  =  0. 

On  applying  the  criterion  of  Art.  86,  this  is  found  to  represent 
a  hjperboloid  of  one  sheet,  as  is  otherwise  evident,   since   it 
represents  a  central  quadric,  and  is  known    to   be   a  ruled 
surface.     The  problem  might  otherwise  be  solved  thus : 
Assuming  for  the  equations  of  the  moveable  line 

cosa  ""  cos/8  ""  C0S7  ' 

the  following  three  conditions  are  obtained  by  expressing  that 
this  intersects  each  of  the  fixed  lines, 

co8)9      C0S7  '    CO87  "  cosa  '     cosa  "  cos/8  * 

We  can  eliminate  a,  )9,  7  by  multiplying  the  equations 
together,  and  get  for  the  equation  of  the  locus, 

(a;-a)  (y- J)  («- c)  =  (a;  +  a)  (y  +  i)  (5?  +  c), 

which  reduces  to  ayz  4  hzx  +  cxy  +  ahc  =  0  the  same  equation  as 
before. 

The  last  written  form  of  the  equation  expresses  that  this 
hyperboloid  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  the  product  of  whose  dis- 
tances from  three  concurrent  faces  of  a  parallelepiped  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  its  distances  from  the  three  opposite  faces. 

The  following  is  another  general  solution  of  the  same  pro- 
blem :  Let  the  first  two  lines  be  the  intersections  of  the  planes 
a,  /3 ;  7,  S ;  then  the  equations  of  the  third  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form  a  =  A^  +  -BS,  /8  =  C7  4-  Di.  The  moveable  line,  since 
it  meets  the  first  two  lines,  can  be  expressed  by  two  equations 
of  the  form  a  =  X)3,  7  =  /i&    Substituting  these  values  in  the 
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equations  of  the  third  line,  we  find  the  condition  that  it  and 
the  moveable  line  should  intersect,  viz. 

And  eliminating  \  and  fi  between  this  and  the  equations  of  the 
moveable  line,  we  get  for  the  equation  of  the  locus, 

^{Ay-\-BB)  =  a{Cy  +  DS). 
A   third  general  solution  is  as  follows:   taking  (j?^,  q^j  r,, 

^ij  ^j  ^i)j  iPii  •••)>  (Psi  •••)  ^  ^^^  ^*^  coordinates  of  the  given 
lines  respectively,  and  writing  for  shortness  {pqr)  to  denote  the 

determinant  /?i  (ja^g ""  ?8^f)  +  ^^'j  ^^^  ^^  ^^  other  cases,  then 
it  can  be  shewn  that  the  equation  of  the  hyperboloid  passing 
through  the  three  given  lines  is 

(j>tu)  a?  +  {qua)  y'  +  [rat) «'  +  [pqr)  w* 
+  [[pqt)  -  [rpu)]  Qcw  +  l[qat)  +  [rua  )]  yz 
+  [(jru)  -  [pqa]^  yw  +  [[rtu)  +  [pat)]  zx 

+  [(^^)  -  [QT^  ) J  ^^  +  \.{p^)  +  [i^ )]  ^y  =  ^* 

114.  Four  right  linea  belonging  to  one  ayatem  cut  all  Itnea 
belonging  to  the  other  ayateni  in  a  conatant  anharmonic  ratio. 

For  through  the  four  lines  and  through  any  line  which 
meets  them  all  we  can  draw  four  planes;  and  therefore  any 
other  line  which  meets  the  four  lines  will  be  divided  in  a 
constant  anharmonic  ratio  (Art.  39). 

Conversely,  if  two  non-intersecting  lines  arc  divided  Jiomo^ 
graphically  in  a  series  of  points,  that  is  to  say,  so  that  the 
anharmonic  ratio  of  any  four  points  on  one  line  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  corresponding  points  on  the  other,  then  the  lines 
joining  corresponding  points  will  be  generators  of  a  hyper- 
boloid  of  one  sheet. 

Let  the  two  given  lines  be  a,  /8 ;  7,  S.  Let  any  fixed  line 
which  meets  them  both  be  a  =  X'^,  7  =  /a'S  ;  then,  in  order  that 
any  other  line  a=Xi3,  7=/aS  should  divide  them  homographically, 

we  must  have  [Conica^  Art.  57)  -^  =  — , ,  and  if  we  eliminate  X 

X        fji0 

between  the  equations  a=Xy8,  X'7=/i'XS,  the  result  is  X'y87=/Lt'aS. 

NON-CENTRAL  SURFACES. 

115.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  work  out  for  himself 
the  properties  of  paraboloids  which  are  analogous  to  the  results 
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of  the  preceding  articles  of  this  chapter.  In  particular  he  maj 
show*  that : — 

The  sum  or  difference  of  the  .principal  parameters  of  any 
two  conjugate  diametral  sections  of  a  paraboloid  is  constant 
according  as  it  is  elliptic  or  hyperbolic. 

The  sum  or  difference  of  the  parameters  of  any  two  conju- 
gate diametral  sections  at  a  given  point  of  a  paraboloid  is 
constant,  according  as  it  is  elliptic  or  hyperbolic. 

If  from  the  extremity  of  any  diameter  of  a  paraboloid  a  line 
of  constant  length  be  measured  and  a  conjugate  plane  drawn 
cutting  the  paraboloid,  the  volume  under  auy  two  conjugate 
diameters  of  the  section  and  this  line  is  constant. 

We  proceed  to  determine  the  circular  sections  of  the  para- 
boloid given  by  the  equation 

?!     ^      ?£ 

Consider  a  circular  section  through  the  origin,  and  describe  a 
sphere  through  it  having,  at  the  origin,  the  same  tangent  plane 
{z)  as  the  paraboloid;  then  (Art.  61)  the  equation  of  the  sphere 
must  be  of  the  form 

a?'  +  y*  +  «'  =  2w«. 

And  the  cone  of  intersection  of  this  sphere  with  the  paraboloid  is 


^('-?)^^("P)^-'=»- 


This  will  represent  two  planes  if  one  of  the  terms  vanishes. 
It  will  represent  two  real  planes  in  the  case  of  the  elliptic 

paraboloid,  if  we  take  -i=l,  for  the  equation  then  becomes 

JV  =  (a'  -  V)  y".  But  in  the  case  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
there  is  no  real  circular  section,  since  the  same  substitution 
would  make  the  equation  of  the  two  planes  take  the  imaginary 
formiV+(a''  +  6')3^»  =  0. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  proved  in  general  that  no  section  of  the 
hyperbolic  paraboloid  can  be  a  closed  curve,  for  if  we  take  its 
intersection  with  any  plane  «  =  ouc  -f  )9y  +  7,  the  projection  on 

*  See  Professor  Allman,  On  some  Properties  of  the  Paraboloids^  Qmrterly  Journal 
(ifPurt  and  Applied  MatJUmaticif  1S74. 
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the  plane  oixy  is  %  -  ^  =  2(aa;4-ffy  +  7)  ^j^j^  jg  necessarily 
a  hyperbola. 

116.  From  the  general  theory  explained  In  Art.  108,  it  is 
plain  that  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  may  also  have  right  lines 

lying  altogether  in  the  surface.    For  the  equation  -i  —  *^  =  - 

(Art.  87)  is  included  in  the  general  form  ay^fiS^  and  the 
surface  contains  the  two  systems  of  right  lines 

a      0       ^      \a      bj      c 
The  first  equation  shews  that  every  line  on  the  surface  must 

be  parallel  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  fixed  planes  -±  r=0; 

and  in  this  respect  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  right 
lines  on  the  paraboloid  and  on  the  hyperboloid  (see  Art.  111]. 

It  is  proved,  as  in  Art.  109,  that  any  line  of  one  system 
meets  every  line  of  the  other  system,  while  no  two  lines  of 
the  same  system  can  intersect. 

We  give  now  the  investigation  of  the  converse  problem,  viz. 
to  find  the  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  which  always  meets 
three  fixed  lines  which  are  all  parallel  to  the  same  plane.  Let 
the  plane  to  which  all  are  parallel  be  taken  for  the  plane  of  a;y, 
any  line  which  meets  all  three  for  the  axis  of  Zj  and  let  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  be  taken  parallel  to  two  of  the  fixed  lines. 
Then  their  equations  are 

jcsrO,  «  =  a;  y  =  0,  «s=J;  ic=:wiy,  «  =  c. 

The  equations  of  any  line  meeting  the  first  two  fixed  lines  are 

x^X{Z'a)j  y^fi{z-l)^ 
which  will  intersect  the  third  if 

\[c-  a)=^  mfi  (c  —  6), 

and  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 

{a^c)x  {z  -  b)  =  m{b-'c)  y{z-  a), 

which  represents  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  since  the  terms  of 
highest  degree  break  up  into  two  real  factors. 
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In  like  manner  we  might  investigate  the  snrface  generated 
hj  a  right  line  which  meets  two  fixed  lines  and  is  always  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane.     Let  it  meet  the  lines 

05=0,  «  =  a;  y  =  0,  «?  =  — a, 
and  be  parallel  to  the  plane 

X  cosa  +y  cos/8  +  z  COS7  =2^. 
Then  the  equations  of  the  line  are 

which  will  be  parallel  to  the  given  plane  if 

COS7  +  X  cosa  +  fi  cosyS  =  0. 

The  equation  of  the  required  locus  is  therefore 

COS7  («* -  a*)  +  a;  cosa  («  +  a)  +  y  cosyS  («  -  a)  =  0, 

which  is  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  since  the  terms  of  the  second 
degree  break  up  into  two  real  factors. 

A  hyperbolic  paraboloid  is  the  limit  of  the  hyperboloid  of 
one  sheet|  when  the  generator  in  one  of  its  positions  may  lie 
altogether  at  infinity. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  107)  that  a  plane  is  a  tangent  to  a 
surface  of  the  second  degree  when  it  meets  it  in  two  real  or 
imaginary  lines;  and  (Art.  87)  that  a  paraboloid  is  met  by 
the  plane  at  infinity  in  two  real  or  imaginary  lines.  Hence 
a  paraboloid  is  always  touched  by  the  plane  at  infinity. 

117.  In  the  case  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  any  three 
right  lines  of  one  system  cut  all  the  right  lines  of  the  other 
in  a  constant  ratio.  For  since  the  generators  are  all  parallel 
to  the  same  plane,  we  can  draw,  through  any  three  generators, 
parallels  to  that  plane,  and  all  right  lines  which  meet  three 
parallel  planes  arc  cut  by  them  in  a  constant  ratio. 

Conversely,  if  two  finite  non-intersecting  lines  be  divided, 
each  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  the  lines  joining 
corresponding  points  will  be  generators  of  a  hyperbolic  para- 
boloid. By  doing  this  with  threads,  the  form  of  this  surface 
can  be  readily  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

To  prove  this  directly,  let  the  line  which  joins  two  corre- 
sponding extremities  of  the  given  lines  be  the  axis  of  z ;  let 
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the  axes  of  x  and  y  be  taken  parallel  to  the  given  lines,  and 
let  the  plane  of  xj/  be  half-way  between  them.  Let  the  lengths 
of  the  given  lines  be  a  and  bj  then  the  coordinates  of  two 
corresponding  points  are 

s=2Cf      x=^fiaj  y  =  0, 

«  =  -c,  a;  =  0,    y=AtJ, 

and  the  equations  of  the  line  joining  these  points  are 

X      y 

-  +  ^  =  ^j  2cx  —  iiaz  =  /Lwc, 

whence,  eliminating  /i,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 

2«r  =  a(.  +  c)g+|), 

which  represents  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

SUBFACES  OF  BEVOLUTION, 

118.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the   conditions  that  the 

general  equation  should  represent  a  surface  of  revolution.     In 

this  case  the  equation  can  be  reduced  (see  Art.  84),  if  the  surface 

X*      y*      «* 
be  central,  to  the  form   -7  H-  ^^  ±  -5  =  ±  1,  and  if  the  surface 


a       a       c 


X       11       zz 
be  non*central  to  the  form  -5  +  ^  =  — .    In  either  case  then 

a       a        c 

when  the  highest  terms  are  transformed  so  as  to  become  the 

sum  of  squares  of  three  rectangular  coordinates,  the  coefficients 

of  two  of  those  squares  arc  equal.     It  would  appear  then  that 

the  required  condition  could  be  at  once  obtained  by  forming 

the  condition  that  the  discriminating  cubic  should  have  equal 

roots.     Since,  however,  the  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic  arc 

always  real,   its  discriminant   can   be   expressed   as   the   sum 

of  squares  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  44),  and  will  not  vanish  (the 

coefficients  of  the  given  equation  being  supposed  to  be  real) 

unless  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  which  can  be  obtained  more 

easily  by  the  following  process.      We  want  to  find  whether 

it  is  possible  so  as  to  transform  the  equation  as  to  have 

aa;'  +  J/  +  c«'  +  2/y«  +  2^«x  +  2Aa?y  =  ^(Z*+  Y^j  +  C^, 
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bat  we  have  (Art.  19) 

It  is  manifest  then  that  by  taking  \  =  A^  we  should  have  the 
following  quantity  a  perfect  square : 

and  it  is  required  to  find  the  conditions  that  this  should  be 
possible. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when 

Aof^By^^  Cz'-\-2Fi/z  +  20zx-\^2Hxy 

is  a  perfect  square,  the  six  following  conditions  are  fulfilled  :* 

BC=r,      CA^(P,    AB^H*, 

AF^GH,  BG^EF,  CE^FG\ 

the  three  former  of  which  are  included  in  the  three  latter.  In 
the  present  case  then  these  latter  three  equations  are 

[a^\)f^gh,    {h-\)g^hf,   {c^\)h^fg. 

Solving  for  \  from  ea»h  of  these  equations  we  see  that  the 
reduction  is  impossible  unless  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equa- 
tion be  connected  by  the  two  relations 

f  9  ^ 

If  these  relations  be  fulfilled,  and  if  we  substitute  any  of  these 
common  values  for  \  in  the  function 

(a-X)a;*+  (J-X)y''+  (c -  X) «' +  2^«  +  2^«x  +  2Aa?y, 

it  becomes,  as  it  ought,  a  perfect  square,  viz. 

and  since  the  plane  Z=0  represents  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 

axis  of  revolution  of  the  surface,  it  follows  that  -.^  +  ^  +  -=-  =  0 

represents  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis. 

In  the  special  case  where  the  common  values  vanish  which 
have  been  just  found  for  \,  the  highest  terms  in  the  given 


*  That  is  to  say,  the  reciprocal  equation  vaniahes  identically. 


0 
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equation  form  a  perfect  square,  and  the  equation  represents 
either  a  parabolic  cylinder  or  two  parallel  planes  (see  lY. 
and  v.,  Art.  87).  These  are  limitiDg  cases  of  surfaces  of  re- 
Tolation,  the  axis  of  revolution  in  the  latter  case  being  any 
line  perpendicular  to  both  planes.  The  parabolic  cyluider  is 
the  limit  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
round  its  minor  axis,  when  that  axis  passes  to  infinity. 

119.  If  one  of  the  quantities  /,  g^  h  vanish,  the  surface 
cannot  be  of  revolution  unless  a  second  also  vanish.  Suppose 
that  we  have /and  g  both  =0,  the  preceding  conditions  become 

/  9      ' 

from  which,  elimiuatiug  the  indeterminate  ~ ,  we  get 

(a-c)(J-c)  =  A'. 

This  condition  might  also  have  been  obtained  at  once  by 
expressing  that 

(a  -  X)  a;' +  (i  -  X)  y' +  (c  -  X) «' +  2  Aary 

should  be  a  perfect  square,  and  it  is  plain  that  we  must  have 

X  =  c ;   (a  —  c)  ( J  —  c)  =  A*. 

120.  The  preceding  theory  might  also  be  obtained  from  the 
consideration  that  in  a  surface  of  revolution  the  problem  of 
finding  the  principal  planes  becomes  indeterminate.  For  since 
every  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution  is  a  circle, 
any  system  of  parallel  chords  of  one  of  these  circles  is  bisected 
by  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  revolution  and  through 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  perpendicular  to  the  chords,  a  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords.  It  follows  that  every 
plane  through  the  axis  of  revolution  is  a  principal  plane.  Now 
the  chords  which  are  perpendicular  to  these  diametral  planes  are 
given  (Art.  72)  by  the  equations 

(a-X)a?+Ay4^«=0,  Aa;+(J-X)y-f/«=0,  ^x+^+(c-Xji5=0, 

which,  when  X  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubiC| 
represent  three  planes  meeting  in  one  of  the  right  lines  required. 
The  problem  then  will  not  become  indeterminate  unless  these 
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equations  all  represent  the  same  planei  for  which  we  have  the 

conditions 

a— X        A         g    a—\     h^    g 

wbicb|  expanded|  are  the  same  as  the  conditions  found  already. 

LOCI. 

121.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  fow  examples  of 
the  application  of  Algebraic  Geometry  to  the  investigation  of 
Loci. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  locua  of  a  point  whose  Bhortest  distances  from  two  given  non- 
intenecting  right  lines  are  eqnal. 

If  the  equations  of  the  lines  are  written  in  their  general  form,  the  solution  of  this  is 

obtained  immediatelj  by  the  formula  of  Art.  15.    We  may  get  the  result  in  a  simplo 

form  by  taking  for  the  axis  of  z  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  lines,  and, 

duxMing  for  the  other  axes  the  lines  bisecting  the  angle  between  parallels  to  the 

giren  lines  through  the  point  of  bisection  of  this  siiortest  distance;  then  their  equa* 

tions  are  of  the  form 

M  —  Cf  jfzzmxi  «=— c,  jf  =—mxj 

and  the  oonditioBa  of  the  problem  give 

or  cs  (1  +  m»)  +  mxy  —  0. 

nie  locos  is  therefore  a  hyperbolic  pazaboloid. 

If  the  shortest  distances  had  been  to  each  other  in  a  giren  ratio,  the  locus  would 
haTobeen 
{(1  +  A)»  +  (1-X)c}{(l-X)s+(1  +  X)c} 

+  l^l(l  +  X)y+(l-X)mx}{(I-X)y  +  (l  +  X)m«)  =  0, 

which  lepiesents  a  hyx>erboloid  of  one  sheet. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  middle  points  of  all  lines  parallel  to  a  fixed  plana 
and  terminated  by  two  non-intersecting  lines. 

Take  the  plane  «  =  0  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane,  and  the  plane  s  =:  0,  as  in  the  last 

aouunple,  parallel  to  the  two  lines  and  equidistant  from  them;  then  the  equations  of 

the  linesaze 

M  —  c,  y  =  mx  +  n'f  «  =  —  c,  jf  =  in'«  +  n', 

ne  locos  is  then  evidently  the  right  line  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  planes 

s  =  0,  2y  =  (»  +  m')  «  +  (n  +  »*). 

Sx.  8.  To  find  the  surface  of  revolution  generated  by  a  right  line  turning  round  a 
fixed  axis  which  it  does  not  intersect. 

Let  the  fixed  line  be  the  axis  of  «,  and  let  any  position  of  the  other  be  «  =  ms  +  Hf 
y  =  m*»  +  n'.  Then  since  any  point  of  the  revolving  line  describes  a  circle  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  zy^  it  follows  that  the  value  of  a:*  +  y*  is  the  same  for  every  point  in 
Boch  a  plane  section,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  constant  value  expressed  in  terms  of  s  is 
(ms  +  n)'  +  (m'«  +  n')*.    Hence  the  equation  of  the  required  surface  is 

which  represents  a  hypcrboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheet. 
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Ex.  4.  Two  lines  paasing  through  the  origin  move  each  in  a  fixed  plane,  remaining 
perpeDdicolar  to  each  other,  to  find  the  surface  (necessarily  a  cone)  generated  by  a 
right  line,  also  passing  through  the  origin  perpendicular  to  the  other  two. 

Let  the  direction-angles  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the  fixed  planes  be  a,  6,  c ;  a',  h\  c', 
and  let  those  of  the  variable  line  be  a,  /3,  y ;  then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  intersec- 
tions with  the  fixed  planes,  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  variable  line,  will  (Art.  15) 
be  proportional  to 

C0S/3C0BC  —  cosy  cos6,    cosy  cos  a —cos  a  cose,    oosaoos6  ~~coe/icosa, 
ooe/icosc'— cosy  coeft',  cosy  cos  a'  — cos  a  cose',  coso  cos6'  — cos/3co8o', 
and  the  condition  that  these  should  be  perpendicular  to  each  other  is 
(cos /i  cose  —  cosy  cos  6)  (cos /i  cose'  -cosy  cos  6') 
+  (cosy  ooaa  —  cos  a  cos  #)  (cosy  coea'  —  cos  a  cos  c') 
+  (cos  acoah^  cos  fi  coea)  (cos a  cos b'  —  coap  oosa')  =  0 
which  represents  a  cone  of  the  second  degree. 

Ex.  5.  Two  planes  mutually  perpendicular  pass  each  through  a  fixed  line;  to  find 
the  surface  generated  by  their  line  of  intersection. 

Take  the  axes  as  in  Ex.  I.    Then  the  equations  of  the  planes  are 
X  («  —  c)  +  y  -  m«  =  0 ;  X'  («  +  c)  +  y  +  ma:  =  0, 
which  will  be  at  right  angles  if  XX'  +  1  -  m*  =  0 ;  and  putting  in  for  X,  X'  their 
values  from  the  pair  of  equations,  we  get 

y2  --  mV  +  (1  -  m«)  («*  -  c«)  =  0, 

which  represents  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

Both  the  hyperboloid  of  this  Example  and  of  Ex.  1  are  such  that  two  pairs  of 
generators  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  circular  sections.  Such  hyperboloids 
of  one  sheet  have  been  called  orthogonal  hyperboloids  (Schroter,  Crelle^s  Jour.  YoL  85). 

In  either  case,  if  the  lines  intersect,  making  c  =  0,  the  locus  reduces  to  a  cone. 

x^     V*     z^  111 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  locus  of  a  point,  whence  three  tangent  lines,  mutually  at  light 

sc^     y^     z'* 
angles,  can  be  drawn  to  the  quadric  -=  +  t?  +  ^  =  !• 

Or       0*       </ 

If  the  equation  were  transformed  so  that  these  lines  should  become  the  axes  of  co« 
ordinates,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  would  take  the  form  Ayz  +  Bzx  +  Cxy  =  0, 
since  these  three  lines  are  edges  of  the  cone.  But  the  untransformed  equation  of  the 
tangent  cone  is,  see  Art.  78, 

And  we  have  seen  (Art.  82)  that  if  this  equation  be  transformed  to  any  rectangular 
system  of  axes,  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  x',  y\  and  z*  will  be  constant.  We  have 
only  then  to  express  the  condition  that  this  sum  should  vanish,  when  we  obtain  as 
equation  of  the  required  locus, 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  afyW  and  which  stands  on 
the  conic  in  the  plane  of  ary,  -5  +  ^  =  1. 

The  equations  of  the  line  joining  any  point  aj3  of  the  base  to  the  vertex  are 

a  {z'  '-z)  =  z'x-  x:Zf  P  («'  —  z)-  «'y  —  y**. 
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finbstitatizig  theM  Talaee  in  the  equation  of  the  base,  we  get  for  the  required  cone 

{z'x-x'z)^     {z'y-y'z)^_ 

The  following  method  may  be  used  in  general  to  find  the  equation  of  the  cone 
whose  Tertex  lb  i^^z'uf^  and  base  the  intersection  of  any  two  surfaces  U^  V,  Substitute 
in  each  equation  for  x,  x  +  Xo/ ;  for  y,  ^  +  Xy*,  Ac,  and  let  the  results  be 

17'+  Xaf7+  ^  i*:;'+  Ac.  =  0,    V-k-\6V+  ^,  S*V+&c,  =  0, 

then  the  lesnlt  of  eliminating  X  between  these  equations  will  be  the  equation  of  the 
required  cone.  For  the  points  where  the  line  joining  x'y'z'w'  to  xyt\o  meets  the  surface 
IT  are  got  from  the  first  of  these  two  equations ;  those  where  the  same  line  meets  the 
anifiioe  V  are  got  from  the  second ;  and  when  the  climinant  of  the  two  equations 
▼aniflhes  they  have  a  common  root,  or  the  point  xyzto  lies  on  a  line  passing  through 
^^a^vf  and  meeting  the  intersection  of  the  surfaces. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose  rertcx  is  the  centre  of  an  ellipsoid 
and  base  the  section  made  by  the  polar  of  any  point  x^t/z'. 

.      X*    v'    «'    /a»'    yy'  .  «A* 

o*     6'     c*     \a'       b*      c^J 

X^        ffl       2^ 

Ex.  9.  To  find  the  locus  of  points  on  the  quadric  "i  +  u  +  ^  =  ^*  ^^  normals  at 

which  intersect  the  normal  at  the  point  x^y'z'. 

Am,  The  points  required  are  the  intersection  of  the  surface  with  the  cone. 

a«  isfz  -  t^y)  (x  -  «')  +  62  {z'x  -  x'a)  (y  -  yO  +  c*  (a?'y  -  y'ar)  («  -  «T  =  0. 

Ex.  10.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  the  tangent  planes  of  one  quadric  with 
respect  to  another. 

We  have  only  to  express  the  condition  that  the  polar  of  x^t/z'w\  with  regard  to 
the  second  quadric,  should  touch  the  first,  and  have  therefore  only  to  substitute 
Uu  Uf,  U^  U^f  for  a,  py  y,  d  ia  the  condition  given  Art.  79.  The  locus  is  therefore 
*  quadric. 

Ex.  11.  To  find  the  cone  generated  by  perpendiculars  erected  at  the  vertex  of  * 
given  cone  to  its  several  tangent  planes. 

Let  the  cone  be  Lx^  +  J/y*  +  iW  =  0,  and  any  tangent  plane  is  Lx'x  +  My'y  +  Ng^e = 0 

X  ft  M 

the  perpendicular  to  which  through  the  origin  is  -r— ;  =  -^-,  =  ^ .    If  then  the  com* 

X  V  X 

mon  value  of  these  fractions  be  called  p,  we  have  x'  =  y-,y'=-~,«'=r^,  substitu- 
ting these  values  in  Zx^  +  3/y^  +  JSTa'*  =  0,  we  get  T"^^"*"^"^*    "^^  '*^™* 

of  the  equation  shews  that  the  relation  between  the  cones  is  reciprocal,  and  that 
the  edges  of  the  first  are  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  planes  to  the  second.    It 
can  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  a  particular  case  of  the  last  example. 
If  the  equation  of  the  cone  be  given  in  the  form 

ox^  +  6y*  +  cs*  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2Axy  =  0, 

the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  cone  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  reciprocal  curve  in 
plane  geometry,  viz. 

(6c-/»)x«  +  (ca-^«)y«  +  (a6-A«)e«+2(yA-q/Oy«  +  2(V-*^)«a:+2C/Jr-cA)xy  =  0, 
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Ex.  12.  A  line  xnoyeB  about  so  that  three  fixed  points  on  it  move  on  fixed  planes ; 
to  find  the  locoa  of  any  other  point  on  it. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  the  locos  point  P  be  a,  /3,  y ;  and  let  the  three  fixed  planes 
be  taken  for  coordinate  planes  meeting  the  line  in  points  Af  B,  C,    Then  it  is  easy 

to  see  that  the  coordinates  of  il  are  0,  p^  /3,  -^  y,  where  the  ratios  AB  :  PB, 

AC :  PC  are  known.    Expressing  then,  by  Art.  10,  that  the  distance  PA  is  constant, 
the  locus  is  at  once  found  to  be  an  ellipsoid. 

Ex.  13.  A  and  0  are  two  fixed  points,  the  latter  being  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 
Let  the  line  joining  any  other  point  D  on  the  sphere  to  A  meet  the  sphere  again  in  jy. 
Then  ii  on  OD  a  portion  OP  be  taken  =  Ajy,  find  the  locus  of  P.  [Sir  W.  &, 
Hamilton]. 

We  haye  A1>'-A0*+  OB^-^AO.OL  cosAOD.  But  AD  varies  inversely  as  the 
radius  vector  of  the  locus,  and  OD  is  given,  by  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  in  terms  of 
the  angles  it  makes  with  fixed  axes.  Thus  the  locus  is  easily  seen  to  be  a  quadric  of 
which  0  is  the  centre. 

Ex.  14.  A  plane  passes  through  a  fixed  line,  and  the  lines  in  which  it  meets  two 
fixed  planes  are  joined  by  planes  each  to  a  fixed  point ;  find  the  surface  generated  by 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  latter  two  planes. 

Ex.  15.  The  four  &ces  of  a  tetrahedron  pass  each  through  a  fixed  point.  Find 
the  locus  of  the  vertex  if  the  three  edges  which  do  not  pass  through  it  move  each  in  * 
fixed  plane. 

The  locus  is  in  general  a  surface  of  the  third  degree  having  the  intersection  of  the 
three  planes  for  a  double  point.  It  reduces  to  a  cone  of  the  second  degree  when  the 
four  fixed  points  lie  in  one  plane. 

Ex.  16.  Find  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  tetrahedron,  if  the  three  edges  which  pass 
through  that  vertex  each  pass  through  a  fixed  point,  if  the  opposite  face  also  pass 
through  a  fixed  point  and  the  three  other  vertices  move  in  fixed  planes. 

Ex.  17.  A  plane  passes  through  a  fixed  point,  and  the  points  where  it  meets  three 
fixed  lines  are  joined  by  planes,  each  to  one  of  three  other  fixed  lines ;  find  the  locus  of 
the  intersection  of  the  joining  planes. 

Ex.  18.  The  sides  of  a  polygon  in  space  pass  through  fixed  points,  and  all  the 
vertices  but  one  move  in  fixed  planes ;  find  the  curve  locus  of  the  remaining  vertex. 

Ex.  19.  All  the  sides  of  a  polygon  but  one  pass  through  fixed  points,  the 
extremities  of  the  free  side  move  on  fixed  lines,  and  all  the  other  vertices  on  fixed 
planes,  find  the  surface  generated  by  the  free  side. 

Ex.  20.  The  plane  through  the  extremities  of  conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipsoid 

2*        uS        g* 

envelopes  the  ellipsoid  ^i  +  ^  +  ;^  =  i  ^^^  touches  it  in  the  centre  of  the  section. 

^3       yS       2* 

Ex.  21.  The  condition  that  a  system  of  generators  of  the  hyperboloid  -^  +  rj  —  -^  =  1 
may  admit  of  three  such  generators  mutually  at  right  angles  is    found    to  be 

Such  hyperboloids  have  been  called  equilateral  hyperboloids,  (Schroter,  Ober- 
fl&chen  tweUer  Ordnung,  p.  197,  1880). 
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,  METHODS  OP  ABRIDGED  NOTATION. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  DUALITY  AND  RECIPROCAL  POLARS. 

122.  We  shall  in  this  chapter  give  examples  of  the  appli' 
cation  to  quadrics  of  methods  of  abridged  notation.  It  is 
convenient,  howeveri  first  to  shew  that  every  fignre  we 
employ  admits  of  a  two-fold  description,  and  that  every  theorem 
we  obtain  is  accompanied  by  another  reciprocal  theorem. 
In  fact|  the  reader  can  see  without  diflSculty  that  the  whole 
theory  of  Reciprocal  Polars  explained  (ConicSj  Chap,  xv.)  is 
applicable  to  space  of  three  dimensions.  Being  given  a  fixed 
qnadric  2,  and  any  surface  /S,  we  can  generate  a  new  surface  s 
by  taking  the  pole  with  regard  to  2  of  every  tangent  plane 
to  S,  If  we  have  thus  a  point  on  s  corresponding  to  a  tangent 
plane  of  /S,  reciprocally  the  tangent  plane  to  s  at  that  point 
will  correspond  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent  plane 
to  S.  For  the  tangent  plane  to  s  contains  all  the  points  on  s 
consecutive  to  the  assumed  point;  and  to  it  must  correspond 
the  point  through  which  pass  all  the  tangent  planes  of  8  con- 
secutive to  the  assumed  tangent  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  the  point 
of  contact  of  that  plane.  Thus  to  every  point  connected  with 
one  surface  corresponds  a  plane  connected  with  the  other,  and 
fnce  verad;  and  to  a  line  (joining  two  points)  corresponds  a  line 
(the  intersection  of  two  planes).  For  example  the  degree  of  5, 
being  measured  by  the  number  of  points  in  which  an  arbitrary 
line  meets  it,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tangent  planes  which 
can  be  drawn  to  S  through  an  arbitrary  right  line.  Thus  the 
reciprocal  of  a  quadric  is  a  quadric,  since  two  tangent  planes 
can  be  drawn  to  a  quadric  through  any  arbitrary  right  line 
(Art.  80). 

123.  In  order  to  shew  what  corresponds  to  a  curve  in  space 
we  shall  anticipate  a  little  of  the  theory  of  curves  of  double 
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curvatare  to  be  explained  hereafter.  A  curve  in  space  may  be 
considered  as  a  series  of  points  in  space  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  arranged 
according  to  a  certain  law.  If  each  point  be  joined  to  its  next 
consecutive  point,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  lines  12,  23,  34,  &c.| 
each  line  being  a  tangent  to  the  given  curve.  The  assemblage  of 
these  lines  forms  a  surface,  and  a  developable  surface  (see  note, 
Art.  112),  since  any  line  12  intersects  the  consecutive  line  23. 
Again,  if  we  consider  the  planes  123,  234,  345,  &c.,  containing 
every  three  consecutive  points,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  planes 
which  are  called  the  osculating  planes  of  the  given  curve,  and 
which  are  tangent  planes  to  the  developable  generated  by  its 
tangents.  Now  when  we  reciprocate,  it  is  plain  that  to  the 
series  of  points,  lines,  and  planes  will  correspond  a  series  of 
planes,  lines,  and  points;  and  thus,  that  the  reciprocal  of  a 
series  of  points  forming  a  curve  in  space  will  be  a  series  of 
planes  touching  a  developable.  If  the  curve  in  space  lies  all 
in  one  plane,  the  reciprocal  planes  will  all  pass  through  one 
point,  and  will  be  tangent  planes  to  a  cone. 

Thus  the  series  of  points  common  to  two  surfaces  forms  a 
curve.  Reciprocally  the  series  of  tangent  planes  common  to  two 
surfaces  touches  a  developable  which  envelopes  both  surfaces. 
To  the  series  of  tangent  planes  (enveloping  a  cone)  which  can  bo 
drawn  to  the  one  surface  through  any  point,  corresponds  the 
series  of  pomts  on  the  other  which  lie  in  the  corresponding  plane : 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  plane  section  of  one  surface  corresponds  a 
tangent  cone  of  the  reciprocal.  It  easily  follows  hence,  that  to  a 
point  and  its  polar  plane  with  respect  to  a  quadric,  correspond 
a  plane  and  its  pole  with  respect  to  the  reciprocal  quadric. 

124.  The  reciprocals  are  frequently  taken  with  regard  to  a 
sphere  whose  centre  is  called  the  origin  of  reciprocation^  and 
as  at  Conies  (Art.  307)  mention  of  the  sphere  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  reciprocals  spoken  of  as  taken  with  regard  to  this  origin. 
To  the  origin  will  evidently  correspond  the  plane  at  infinity; 
and  to  the  section  of  one  surface  by  the  plane  at  infinity  will 
correspond  the  tangent  cone  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  other 
through  the  origin.  Thus,  then,  when  the  origin  is  without  a 
quadric,  that  is  to  say,  is  such  that  real  tangent  planes  can  be 
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drawn  from  it  to  the  sarfacei  the  reciprocal  surface  will  have 
real  points  at  infinity,  that  is  to  say,  will  be  a  hyperboloid; 
when  the  origin  is  inside,  the  reciprocal  is  an  ellipsoid ;  when 
the  origin  is  on  the  surface,  the  reciprocal  will  be  touched  by 
the  plane  at  infinity,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  (as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see)  the  reciprocal  is  a  paraboloid. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  ruled  surface  (that  is  to  say,  of  a  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line)  is  a  ruled  surface. 
For  to  a  right  line  corresponds  a  right  line,  and  to  the  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  one  right  line  will  correspond  the 
surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  reciprocal  line.*  Hence 
to  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  always  corresponds  a  hyperboloid 
of  one  sheet  unless  the  origin  be  on  the  surface  when  the  reci- 
procal is  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

125.  When  reciprocals  are  taken  with  regard  to  a  sphere, 
any  plane  is  evidently  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the 
corresponding  point  to  the  origin.  Thus  to  any  cone  corre- 
sponds a  plane  curve,  and  the  cone  whose  base  is  that  curve 
and  vertex  the  origin  has  an  edge  perpendicular  to  every 
tangent  plane  of  the  first  cone,  and  vice  versd.  In  general  two 
cones  (which  may  or  may  not  have  a  common  vertex)  are  said 
to  be  reciprocal  when  every  edge  of  one  is  perpendicular  to  a 
tangent  plane  of  the  other  (see  Ex.  11,  Art.  121).  For  example, 
it  appears  from  the  last  article,  that  the  tangent  cone  from  the 
origin  to  any  surface  is  in  this  sense  reciprocal  to  the  asymp- 
totic cone  of  the  reciprocal  surface. 

The  aections  hy  any  plane  of  two  reciprocal  cones ^  having  a 
common  vertex^  are  polar  reciprocals  xoith  regard  to  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  on  that  plane  from  the  common  vertex.  For, 
let  the  plane  meet  an  edge  of  one  cone  in  a  point  P,  and  the 

♦  Prof.  Cayley  has  remarked,  tliat  the  degree  of  any  ruled  surface  is  equal  to  the 
degree  of  Us  reciprocal.  The  degree  of  the  reciprocal  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  an  arbitrary  right  line.  Now  it  will  be 
formally  proved  hereafter,  but  Lj  sufficiently  evident  in  itself,  that  the  tangent  plane 
at  any  point  on  a  ruled  surface  contains  the  generating  line  which  passes  through  that 
point.  The  degree  of  the  recipiocal  is  thercfore  equal  to  the  number  of  gcnemting 
lines  which  meet  an  arbitrary  right  line.  But  this  is  exactly  the  number  of  points  in 
which  the  arbitrary  line  meets  the  surface,  since  every  point  on  a  generating  line  is  a 
point  on  the  surface. 

P 
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perpendicular  tangent  plane  to  the  other  in  the  line  QR ;  let  M 
be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  from  the  vertex  0] 
then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  line  FM  is  perpendicular  to  QR ; 
and  if  it  meet  it  in  8j  then  since  the  triangle  POS  is  right- 
angled,  the  rectangle  PM.M8  is  equal  to  the  constant  O^P. 
The  curve  therefore  which  is  the  locus  of  the  point  P  is  the 
same  as  that  got  by  letting  fall  from  M  perpendiculars  on  the 
tangents  QR^  and  taking  on  each  perpendicular  a  poi*tion  in« 
versely  as  its  length. 

The  following  illustrates  the  application  of  the  principle  here 
established :  Through  the  vertex  of  any  cone  of  the  second  degree 
can  he  drawn  two  lines^  called  focal  lines^  such  that  the  section  of 
the  cone  hy  a  plane  perpendicular  to  either  line  is  a  conic^  having 
for  a  focus  the  point  where  the  plane  meets  the  focal  line.  For 
form  a  reciprocal  cone  by  drawing  through  the  vertex  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  planes  of  the  given  cone;  then 
this  cone  has  two  planes  of  circular  section  (Art.  104) ;  and, 
by  the  present  article,  the  section  of  the  given  cone  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  either  is  a  conic  having  for  a  focus  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  on  that  plane  from  the  vertex.  What  has  been  just 
proved  may  be  stated,  the  focal  lines  of  a  cone  are  perpendi^ 
cular  to  the  planes  of  circular  section  of  the  reciprocal  cone. 

126.  The  reciprocal  of  a  sphere  with  regard  to  any  point 
is  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  round  the 
transverse  axis.  This  may  be  proved  as  at  Conies^  Art.  308. 
It  is  easily  proved  that  if  we  have  any  two  points  A  and  5, 
the  distances  of  these  two  points  from  the  origin  are  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  perpendiculars  from  each  on  the  plane  corresponding 
to  the  other  (Conies^  Art.  101).  Now  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  a  fixed  sphere  from  the  origin,  and  the  perpendicular  from 
that  centre  on  any  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  are  both 
constant.  Hence,  any  point  on  the  reciprocal  surface  is  such 
that  its  distance  from  the  origin  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  it  on  a  fixed  plane;  namely,  the 
plane  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  And  this 
locus  is  manifestly  a  surface  of  revolution,  of  which  the  origin 
is  a  focus ;  and  the  plane  in  question  a  directrix  plane. 
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By  reciprocating  properties  of  the  sphere  wo  thus  get  pro- 
perties of  surfaces  of  revolution  round  the  transverse  axis.  The 
left-hand  column  contains  properties  of  the  spberoi  the  right- 
hand  those  of  the  surfaces  of  revolution. 

Ex.  1.  Any  tangent  plane  to  a  The  line  joining  focus  to  any 
^here  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  point  on  the  surface  is  perpendi- 
joining  its  point  of  contact  to  the  cular  to  the  plane  through  the  focus 
centre.  and  the  intersection  with  the  direct 

trix  plane  of  the  tangent  plane  at 

the  point. 

Ex.  2.  Etery  tangent  cone  to  a         The  cone  whose   vertex  is  the 

sphere  is  a  right  cone»  the  tangent    focus  and  base  any  plane  section  is 

planes  all  making  equal  angles  with    a  right  cone  whose  axis  is  the  line 

the  plane  of  contact.  joining  the  focus  to  the  pole  of  the 

plane  of  section. 

A  particular  case  of  Ex.  2  is  ^'  Every  plane  section  of  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution  is  projected  into  a  circle  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  vertex." 

Ex.  3.    Any  plane  is  perpendi-         The  line  joining  any  point  to  the 

cular  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  to  focus  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

its  pole.  joining  the  focus  to  the  intersection 

with  the  directrix  plane  of  the  polar 
plane  of  the  point. 

Ex.  4.  Any   plane  through   the         Any  plane  through  the  focus  is 

centre  is  perpendicular  to  the  con-  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the 

jugate  diameter.  focus  to  iu  pole. 

Ex.  5.  The  cone  whose  base  is         Any    tangent    cone  has   for  its 

any  plane  section  of  a  sphere  has  focal  lines  the  lines  joining  the  ver- 

circular  sections  parallel  to  the  plane  tex  of  the  cone  to  the  two  focL 
of  section. 

Ex.  6.   Every  cylinder  envelop-         Every  section    passing   through 

bg  a  sphere  is  right.  the  focus  has  this  focus  for  a  focus. 

Ex.  7.  Any  two  conjugate^  right         Any  two  conjugate  lines  are  such 

lines  are  mutually  perpendicular.  that  the  planes  joining  them  to  the 

focus  arc  at  right  angles. 

Ex.  8.  Any  quadrio  enveloping  a         If  a  quadric  envelope  a  surface  of 

sphere  is  a  surface  of  revolution;  revolution,  the  cone  enveloping  the 

and  its  asymptotic  cone  therefore  is  former,  whose  vertex  is  a  focus  of 

a  right  cone.  the  latter,  is  a  cone  of  revolution. 


*  The  polar  planes  with  inspect  to  a  qnadric  of  all  the  points  of  a  line  pass 
tiuough  a  right  line,  which  we  call  the  conjugate  line^  or  polar  line  (Art.  C6). 
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127.  Tho  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  central  surface 
with  regard  to  any  point  is  found  as  at  Conies^  Art.  319.  For 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  any  point  on  the  tangent 
plane  is  (see  Art.  89) 

p  =  —  =  V(«'  cos'a+  J'cos*^-f  c^  cos* 7)  -  [af  cosa+y'  cos)8+«'  COS7), 

r 

and  the  reciprocal  is  therefore 

Thus  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  the  centre  is 

aV  +  jy  +  c";^*^**, 

H  quadric  whose  axes  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  axes  of  the 
given  one. 

We  have  given  (Ex.  10,  Art.  121)  the  method  In  general  of 
finding  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  one  quadric  with 
Regard  to  another.  Thus  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  the 
sphere  a;'  +  y  -f  «'  =  k*^  is  found  by  substituting  a;,  y,  Zj  —  k*  for 
o,  )8,  7,  8  in  the  tangential  equation,  Art.  79 ;  or,  more  symme- 
trically, the  tangential  equation  itself  may  be  considered  as  the 
equation  of  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  a'  +  y'  -f  «'  + 1(7*  =  0 ; 
a,  fij  7,  8  being  the  coordinates. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quadric  is  evidently  the 
quadric  itself.  If  we  actually  form  the  equation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  reciprocal  -4a'  +  B/S^  +  &c.,  the  new  coefficient  of 
x^isBCD  +  2FMN--BN'^CiP^DF%  which,  when  we  sub- 
stitute for  Bj  (7,  &c.,  their  values  will  be  found  to  be  a  A*.  And 
A'  will  in  like  manner  be  a  factor  in  every  term,  so  that  the 
reciprocal  of  the  reciprocal  is  the  given  equation  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  discriminant  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^ 
Art.  33). 

128.  The  principle  of  duality  may  be  established  indepen* 
dently  of  the  method  of  reciprocal  polars,  by  shewing  in  ex- 
tension of  the  remarks  made  above.  Art.  38,  (see  Conies^ 
Art.  299)  that  all  the  equations  we  employ  admit  of  a  two- 
fold interpretation ;  and  that  when  interpreted  as  equations  in 
tangential  coordinates,  they  yield  theorems  reciprocal  to  those 
which  they  give  according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  hitherto 
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adopted.  We  may  call  a,  )8,  7,  S  the  tangcDtial  coordinates 
of  the  plane  ax -^  jSy -{- yz  +  Siv.  Now  the  condition  that  this 
plane  may  pass  through  a  given  point,  being 

conversely,  any  equation  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  fij  7,  S, 

IB  the  condition  that  this  plane  may  pass  through  a  point  whose 
coordinates  are  proportional  to  A^  B^  (^}  ^i  ^^d  the  equation 
just  written  may  be  regarded  as  the  tangential  equation  of  that 
point.  If  the  tangential  coordinates  of  two  planes  are  a,  /S,  7,  5; 
a',  )8',  7',  8'  it  follows,  from  Art.  37,  that  a  +  ka\  ^9  + A)8',&c 
are  the  coordinates  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  line  of  inter* 
section  of  the  two  given  planes.  And  again,  it  follows  from 
Art.  8,  that  if  2/  =  0,  M=  0  be  the  tangential  equations  of  two 
points,  2/ +  A;3/=0  denotes  a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  two 
given  ones;  and  similarly  (Art.  9),  that  L  +  kM-\-  k'N ienotea  a 
point  in  the  plane  determined  by  the  three  points  L^  Jf,  N. 

Again,  any  equation  in  a,  )3,  7,  8  may  be  considered  as 
the  tangential  equation  of  a  surface  touched  by  every  plane 
ax  +  fiy -{•  yz -\-  Sw  whose  coordinates  satisfy  the  given  equa- 
tion. If  the  equation  be  of  the  n^  order,  the  surface  will  be 
of  the  n^  class,  or  such  that  n  tangent  planes  (fulfilling  the 
given  relation)  can  be  drawn  through  any  line.  For  if  we 
substitute  in  the  given  equation  a'  +  Aa",  ^  +  k^\  &c.  for  a,  iS, 
&c.,  we  get  an  equation  of  the  Tith  degree  in  i,  determining 
n  planes  satisfying  the  given  relation,  which  can  be  drawn 
through  the  intersection  of  the  planes  OL^yS'^  a'^/S^V'^"* 

129.  The  general  tangential  equation  of  the  second  degree 
Aa^  +  B^'{C'/  +  JDS'  +  2F^y  +  2Gya  +  2Hafi 

+  2LaB  +  2Mi3B  +  2-^78  =  0 

can  be  discussed  by  precisely  the  same  methods  as  are  used  above 
(Arts.  75-80).  If  we  substitute  a'  +  Ao",  &c.  for  o,  &c.,  we  get 
a  quadratic  in  A,  which  may  be  written  8^  +  2kF+k''S'^  ^0.  If 
the  plane  a'^yh'  touch  the  surface  in  question,  8'  =  0,  and  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  is  k  =  0.  The  second  root  will 
be  also  A;aO,  provided  that  P«0^     In  other  words^  the  co- 
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ordinatcs  of  any  tangent  plane  consecutive  to  af^y'B'  must 
satisfy  the  condition 

Bat  this  equation  being  of  the  first  degree  represents  a  point, 
viz.  the  point  of  contact  of  o'/S't'S',  through  which  every  con- 
secutive tangent  plane  must  pass. 

We  may  regard  the  relation  just  obtained  as  one  connecting 
the  coordinates  of  a  tangent  plane  with  those  of  any  plane 
passing  through  its  point  of  contact|  and  from  the  symmetry 
of  this  relation,  we  infer  (as  in  Art.  63)  that  if  a',  /S',  */,  S'  be  the 
coordinates  of  any  plane,  those  of  the  tangent  plane  at  every 
point  of  the  surface  which  lies  in  that  plane,  must  ftdfil  the 
condition 

But  this  equation  represents  a  point  through  which  all  the 
tangent  planes  in  question  must  pass;  in  other  words,  it  re- 
presents the  pole  of  the  given  plane. 

We  can,  by  following  the  process  pursued  in  Art.  79,  deduce 
from  the  general  tangential  equation  of  the  second  degree  the 
corresponding  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  its  points.  If  the 
tangential  equation  of  any  point  on  the  surface  be 

and  afiyh  the  coordinates  of  the  corresponding  tangent  plane, 
we  infer  from  the  equations  already  obtained,  that  if  X  be  an 
indeterminate  multiplier,  we  must  have 

XaJ'=-4a  +  -H/S  +  G7  +  iS;    Xy'  =  £a+ 5/9+ JV  +  J^i 
X«'=G^a+i^/8+0y  +  ^;  Xt(?' =  ia  +  Jf)3  +  JV7  +  2?S. 

Solving  these  equations  for  a/S7S,  we  get  the  coordinates  of  the 
polar  plane  of  any  assumed  point ;  and  expressing  that  these 
coordinates  satisfy  the  given  tangential  equation,  we  get  the 
relation  to  be  satisfied  by  the  a;,  y,  z^  to  of  any  point  on  the 
surface,  a  relation  only  difiering  by  the  substitution  of  capital 
for  small  letters  from  that  found  in  Art.  79. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  further  examples  how  all  the 
preceding  discussions  may  be  adapted  to  the  corresponding 
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eqnationB  in  tangential  coordinates.  In  what  follows,  we  have 
only  to  suppose  that  the  abbreviations  denote  equations  in  tan- 
gential coordInateS|  when  we  get  direct  proofs  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  theorems  actually  obtamed. 

130.  If  tTand  F  represent  any  two  quadrics,  then  U+XV 
represents  a  quadric  passing  through  every  point  common  to 
U  and  F|  and  if  \  be  indeterminate  it  represents  a  series 
of  quadrics  having  a  common  curve  of  intersection.  Since 
nine  points  determine  a  quadric  (Art.  58),  £/"+XFis  the  most 
general  equation  of  the  quadric  passing  through  eight  given 
points  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  29).  For  If  U  and  V  be 
two  quadrics,  each  passing  through  the  eight  points,  U+W 
represents  a  quadric  also  passing  through  the  eight  points,  and 
the  constant  \  can  be  so  determined  that  the  surface  shall  pass 
through  any  ninth  point,  and  can  in  this  way  be  made  to  co- 
incide with  any  given  quadric  through  the  eight  points.  It 
follows  then  that  all  quadrics  which  pass  through  eight  points 
have  besides  a  whole  series  of  common  points,  formmg  a  com- 
mon curve  of  intersection;  and  reciprocally,  that  all  quadrics 
which  touch  eight  given  planes  have  a  whole  scries  of  common 
tangent  planes  determining  a  fixed  developable  which  envelopes 
the  whole  series  of  surfaces  touching  the  eight  fixed  planes. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  problem  to  describe  a  quadrio 
through  nine  points  may  become  indeterminate.  For  if  the 
ninth  point  lie  anywhere  on  the  curve  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  is  determined  by  the  eight  fixed  points,  then  every  quadrio 
passing  through  the  eight  fixed  points  will  pass  through  the 
ninth  point,  and  it  Is  necessary  that  we  should  be  given  a  ninth 
point,  not  on  this  curve,  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
surface.  Thus  if  U  and  V  be  two  quadrics  through  the  eight 
points,  wo  determine  the  surface  by  substituting  the  coordinates 
of  the  ninth  point  in  Z7+XF=0;  but  if  these  coordinates 
make  Z7=  0,  F=  0,  this  substitution  does  not  enable  us  to  de- 
termine \. 

IIM,  Given  seven  points  [or  tangent  planes]  common  to  a 
scries  of  quadrics,  then  an  eighth  point  [or  tangent  plane] 
common  to  the  whole  system  is  determined. 
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For  let  Z7,  F,  W  be  three  quadrics,  each  of  which  passes 
through  the  seven  points,  then  U-^W-^fiW  may  represent 
any  quadric  which  passes  through  them ;  for  the  constants  X,  fjk 
may  be  so  determined  that  the  surface  shall  pass  through 
any  two  other  points,  and  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  co- 
incide with  any  given  quadric  through  the  seven  points.  But 
17+ XF+/iTF  represents  a  surface  passing  through  aU  points 
common  to  Z7,  F,  TF,  and  since  these  intersect  in  eight  points, 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  point,  in  addition  to  the  seven  given, 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  system  of  surfaces. 

We  see  thus,  that  though  it  was  proved  in  the  last  article 
that  eight  points  in  general  determine  a  curve  of  double  curva- 
ture common  to  a  system  of  quadrics,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  not.  For  we  have  just  seen  that  there  is  a  particular  case 
in  which  to  be  given  eight  points  is  only  equivalent  to  being 
given  seven.  When  we  say  therefore  that  a  quadric  is  deter- 
mined by  nine  points,  and  that  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics 
is  determined  by  eight  points,  it  is  assumed  that  the  nine  or 
eight  points  are  perfectly  unrestricted  in  position.* 

132.   If  a  system  of  quadrics  have  If  a  system  of  quadrics  be  in* 

a  common  curve  of  intersection,  the  scribed    in  the  same   developable, 

polar  plane  of  any  fixed  point  passes  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  fixed  plane 

through  a  fixed  right  line.  is  a  right  line. 

For  if  P  and  Q  be  the  polar  planes  of  a  fixed  point  with 
regard  to  U  and  F  respectively,  then  P-^XQ  is  the  polar  of 
the  same  point  with  respect  to  V+W. 

In  particular,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all  quadrics  in» 
scribed  in  the  same  developable  is  a  right  line. 

133.  If  a  system  of  quadrics  have  a  common  curve  of 
intersection  [or  be  inscribed  in  a  common  developable],  the 
polars  of  a  fixed  Hue  generate  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

•  The  reader  who  has  studied  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Arts.  29 — 34,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  developing  the  corresponding  theory  for  surfaces  of  any  degree.  Thus  if 
we  are  given  one  less  than  the  number  of  points  necessary  to  determine  a  surface  of  the 
n'**  degree,  we  arc  given  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve  through  which  the  surface 
must  pass;  and  if  we  arc  given  two  less  than  the  number  of  points  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  surface,  then  we  are  given  a  certain  number  f)f  other  points  [namely  as  many 
08  will  make  the  entire  number  up  to  n'J  through  wiiich  the  surface  must  also  pass. 
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Let  the  polars  of  two  points  in  the  line  be  P+\Qj  JP^  +  XQ^^ 
then  it  is  evident  that  their  intersection  lies  on  the  hjper- 
holoid  F(/^QF. 

134.  If  a  system  of  qnadrics  have  a  common  cnrve,  the  locus 
of  the  pole  of  a  fixed  plane  is  a  curve  in  space  of  the  third 
degree.  For,  eliminating  X  between  P  +  X  C,  P'+  X  ^,  P"+  X  Q^\ 
the  polars  of  any  three  points,  each  determinant  of  the  system 

P,  P',  P'' 

«,    «',    «" 

vanishes.  Now  the  intersection  of  the  surfaces  represented  by 
PC/  =  QP"^  PQ'  =  QF\  is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree,  but 
this  includes  the  right  line  PQ,  which  is  not  part  of  the  inter* 
section  of  PQ'  =  QF\  FQf'^  QfF'.  There  is  therefore  only 
a  curve  of  the  third  degree  common  to  all  three. 

Reciprocally,  if  a  system  be  inscribed  in  the  same  develop- 
able, the  polar  of  a  fixed  point  envelopes  the  developable  which 
is  the  reciprocal  of  a  curve  of  the  third  degree,  being  (as  will 
afterwards  be  shewn)  a  developable  of  the  fourth  order. 

135.  Given  seyen    points   on  a  Oiyen  seven  tangent  planes  to 

quadric,  the  polar  plane  of  a  fixed  a  quadric,  the  pole  of  a  fixed  plane 
point  passes  through  a  fixed  point.         moves  in  a  fixed  plane. 

For  evidently  the  polar  of  a  fixed  point  with  regard  to 
0^4- \ 7+ ^ p^ will  be  of  the  form  P+XQ  +  ^S,  and  will  there- 
fore pass  through  a  fixed  point.^ 

136.  Since  the  discriminant  contains  the  coefficients  in  the 
fourth  degree,  it  follows  that  we  have  a  biquadratic  equation 
to  solve  to  determine  X,  in  order  that  ?7+XKmay  represent 
a  cone,  and  therefore  that  through  the  intersection  of  ttoo  quadrica 
four  cones  may  he  described.  The  vertex  of  each  of  these  cones 
is  the  common  intersection  of  the  four  planes, 

i7,+xF.,    d;+xk.,    cr.+\r.,    D:+xr„ 


*  Dr.  Hesse  has  derived  from  this  theorem  a  construction  for  the  qoadric  passing 
through  nine  given  points.  Crellty  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  86.  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathe- 
matieal  Journal^  YoL  iv.  p.  44.  See  also  some  further  developments  of  the  same 
problem  by  Mr.  Townsend,  ib.  YoL  if.  p.  241. 

Q 
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when  X  satisfies  the  biquadratic  just  referred  to,  and  the  four 
vertices  are  got  by  substituting  its  four  roots  in  succession  in 
any  three  of  these  equations ;  they  are  therefore  the  four  points 
common  to  the  surfaces  found  by  making  each  of  the  determinants 

u,,  u„  u„  u. 


^IJ       ^1)       ^»)        ^4 


=  0. 


There  are  four  points  whose  polars  are  the  same  with  respect 
to  all  quadrics  passing  through  a  common  curve  of  intersection, 
namely  the  vertices  of  the  four  cones  just  referred  to.  For  to 
express  the  conditions  that 

should  represent  the  same  plane,  we  find  the  veiy  same  set  of 
determinants.  In  like  manner  there  are  four  planes  whose  poles 
are  the  same  with  respect  to  a  set  of  quadrics  inscribed  in  the 
same  developable. 

137.  If  the  surface  V  break  up  into  two  planes,  the  form 
17+  X  F=  0,  becomes  U-\-  \LM=  0,  a  case  deserving  of  separate 
examination.*  In  general,  the  intei*section  of  two  quadrics  is 
a  curve  of  double  curvature  of  the  fourth  degree,  which  may  in 
some  cases  (Art.  134)  break  up  into  a  right  line  and  a  cubic,  but 
the  intersection  with  ?7of  any  of  the  surfaces  V+\Lifj  evidently 
reduces  to  the  two  conies  in  which  U  is  cut  by  the  planes  L  and  M. 
Any  point  on  the  line  LM  has  the  same  polar  plane  with  regard  to  all 
surfaces  of  the  system  U+  \LAL'\  For  if  P  be  the  polar  of  any 
point  with  regard  to  Z7,  its  polar  with  regard  to  J7-f  XiJf  will  be 
P+  X  {LM' + iW)  which  reduces  to  P,  when  Z  =  0,  if' =  0.   Thus, 

*  The  case  where  U  also  breaks  up  into  two  planes  has  been  discussed,  Art.  108. 

t  There  are  two  other  points  whose  polar  planes  are  the  same  with  regard  to  all  the 
quadrics,  and  which  therefore  (Art.  136)  will  be  rertices  of  cones  containing  both  the 
curves  of  section.  It  is  only  necessary  that  P,  the  polar  plane  of  one  of  these  points 
with  regard  to  Uy  should  be  the  same  plane  as  L'Af+  LM'  the  polar  with  regard 
to  LM.  Since  then  the  polar  plane  of  the  point  with  regard  to  U  passes  through 
LM,  the  point  itself  must  lie  on  the  polar  line  of  LM  with  regard  to  U^  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  where  LM  meets  U,  Let  this  polar  line 
meet  U  in  AA\  and  LM  in  BRy  then  the  points  required  will  be  FF'f  the  foci  of  the 
involution  determined  by  AA'j  BB'.  For  since  FF*  form  a  harmonic  system  either 
with  AA'  or  with  BB'y  the  polar  plane  of  F  either  with  regard  to  27  or  LM  posEes 
through  F',  and  vice  versd. 
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In  partlcalar,  at  each  of  the  two  points  where  the  line  LM  meets 
Uj  all  the  surfaces  have  the  same  tangent  plane.  The  form, 
then,  IT-f  \LM^  may  be  regarded  as  denoting  a  system  of  quadrics 
having  double  contact  with  each  other.  Conversely,  if  two 
quadrics  have  double  contact,  their  curve  of  intersection  breaks 
up  into  simpler  curves.  For  if  we  draw  any  plane  through  the 
two  points  of  contact*  and  through  any  point  of  their  intersec- 
tion, this  plane  will  meet  the  quadrics  in  sections  having  three 
points  common,  and  having  common  also  the  two  tangents 
at  the  points  of  contact;  these  sections  must  therefore  be 
identical,  and  the  curve  of  intersection  breaks  up  into  two  plane 
curves  unless  the  line  joining  the  points  of  contact  be  a 
generator  of  each  surface  in  which  case  the  rest  of  the  curve 
of  intersection  is  a  curve  of  the  third  degree. 

In  like  manner  all  surfaces  of  the  system  are  enveloped  by 
two  cones  of  the  second  degree.  For  take  the  point  where 
the  intersection  of  the  two  given  common  tangent  planes  is  cut 
by  any  other  common  tangent  plane;  then  the  cones  having 
this  point  for  vertex,  and  enveloping  efach  surface,  have  common 
three  tangent  planes  and  two  lines  of  contact,  and  are  therefore 
identical.  The  reciprocals  of  a  pair  of  quadrics  having  double 
contact  will  manifestly  be  a  pair  of  quadrics  having  double  con- 
tact, and  the  two  planes  of  intersection  of  the  one  pair  will  corre- 
spond to  the  vertices  of  common  tangent  cones  to  the  other  pair. 

138.  If  there  he  a  plane  curve  common  to  three  quadrxca^  each 
pair  must  have  also  another  common  plane  curve^  and  the  three 
planes  of  these  last  common  curves  pass  through  the  same  line. 
Let  the  quadrics  be  ?7,  U-\  LM^  U+  LN^  then  the  last  two 
have  evidently  for  their  mutual  intersection  two  plane  sections 
made  by  Z,  Af  —  N, 

139.  Similar  quadrics  belong  to  the  class  now  under  dis- 
cussion. Two  quadrics  are  similar  and  similarly  placed  when 
the  terms  of  the  second  degree  are  the  same  in  both  (see 
Conies^  Art.  234).  Their  equations  then  are  of  the  form  ?7=  0, 
Z7+c£  =  0.  We  see  then  that  two  such  quadrics  interaect 
in  general  in  one  plane  curve,  the  other  plane  of  intersec- 
tion being  at  infinity.     If  there  be  three  quadrics,  similar  and 
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Bimilarlj  placed,  their  three  finite  planes  of  intersection  pass 
through  the  same  right  line. 

Spheres  are  all  similar  quadrics,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
considered  as  having  a  common  section  at  infinity,  which  section 
will  of  course  be  an  imaginary  circle. 

A  plane  section  of  a  quadric  will  be  a  circle  if  it  passes 
through  the  two  points  in  which  its  plane  meets  this  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity.  We  may  see  thus  immediately  of  how  many 
solutions  the  problem  of  finding  the  circular  sections  of  a  quadric 
is  susceptible.  For  the  section  of  the  quadric  by  the  plane  at 
infinity  meets  the  section  of  a  sphere  by  the  same  plane  in  four 
points,  which  can  be  joined  by  six  right  lines,  the  planes  passing 
through  any  one  of  which  meet  the  quadric  in  a  circle.  The 
six  right  lines  may  be  divided  into  three  pairs,  each  pair  inter- 
secting in  one  of  the  three  points  whose  polars  are  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  section  of  the  quadric  and  of  the  sphere. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  three  points  determine  the 
directions  of  the  axes  of  the  quadric. 

An  umbilic  (Art.  106^  is  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent 
plane  which  can  be  drawn  through  one  of  these  six  right  lines. 
There  are  in  all  therefore  twelve  umbilics,  though  only  four 
are  real.  If  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn  to  a  quadric  through 
any  line,  the  generators  in  that  tangent  plane  evidently  pass, 
one  through  each  of  the  points  where  the  line  meets  the  surface. 
Thus,  then,  the  umbilics  must  lie  each  on  some  one  of  the  eight 
generators,  which  can  be  drawn  through  the  four  points  at 
infinity  common  to  the  quadric  and  any  sphere.  Or,  as  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  has  remarked,  the  twelve  umbilics  lie  three  hy  three 
on  eight  imaginary  right  lines. 

A  surface  of  revolution  is  one  which  has  double  contact  at  in- 
finity with  a  sphere.  For  an  equation  of  the  form  a;*+y*+a«*=  J 
can  be  written  in  the  form 

(aj»+y»  +  ;5«-r')  +  {(a  -  1)  ;5«- (J- r*)l  =0, 

and  the  latter  part  represents  two  planes.  It  is  easy  to  see 
then  why  in  this  case  there  is  but  one  direction  of  real  circular 
sections,  determined  by  the  line  joining  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  sections  at  infinity  of  a  sphere  and  of  the  quadric 
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140.  If  the  two  planes  £,  M  coincide,  the  form  ET-f  \LM 
becomes  Z74  \U^  which  denotes  a  system  of  surfaces  touching 
U  at  every  point  of  the  section  of  U  by  the  plane  L.  Two 
quadrics  cannot  touch  in  three  points  without  their  touching  all 
along  a  plane  curve.  For  the  plane  of  the  three  points  meets 
the  quadrics  in  sections  having  common  those  three  points  and 
the  tangents  at  them.  The  sections  are  therefore  identical. 
The  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  to  a  quadric  given  Art.  78,  is  a 
particular  case  of  the  form  U=U.  Also  two  concentric  and 
similar  quadrics  ( 27,  U—  (?)  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  plane 
contact  with  each  other,  the  plane  of  contact  being  at  infinity. 
Any  plane  obviously  cuts  the  surfaces  U  and  U-  U  in  two 
conies  having  double  contact  with  each  other,  and  if  the  section 
of  one  reduce  to  a  point-circle,  that  point  must  plainly  be  the 
focus  of  the  other.  Hence  when  one  quadric  has  pl<ine  contact 
with  another^  the  tangent  plane  at  the  umhilic  of  one  cuts  the 
other  in  a  conic  of  which  the  umbilic  is  the  focus ;  and  if  one 
surface  be  a  sphere,  every  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  meets 
the  other  surface  in  a  section  of  which  the  point  of  contact 
is  the  focus. 

Or  these  things  may  be  seen  by  taking  the  origin  at  the 
umbilic  and  the  tangent  plane  for  the  plane  of  xy^  when  on 
making  «  =  0,  the  quantity  U—L*  reduces  to  aj^  +  y  — P,  and 
denotes  a  conic  of  which  the  origin  is  the  focus,  and  I  the 
directrix. 

Two  quadrics  having  plane  contact  with  the  same  third  quadric 
intersect  each  other  in  plane  curves.  Obviously  CT—  2/*,  17—  M\ 
have  the  planes  L  —  Mj  L-^  M  for  their  planes  of  intersection. 

141.  The  equation  aZ»  +  JJir4  clP  +  iP*,  where  Z,  if,  N,  P 
represent  planes,  denotes  a  quadric  such  that  any  one  of  these 
four  planes  is  the  polar  of  the  intersection  of  the  other  three. 
For  aL*  +  biP -{- cN*  denotes  a  cone  having  the  point  LMN 
for  its  vertex ;  and  the  equation  of  the  quadric  shews  that  this 
cone  touches  the  quadric,  P  being  the  plane  of  contact.  The 
four  planes  form  what  I  shall  call  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron 
with  regard  to  the  surface.  It  has  been  proved  (Art.  136) 
that  given  two  quadrics  there  are  always  four  planes  whose 
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poles  with  regard  to  both  are  the  same.  If  these  be  taken 
for  the  planes  £,  if,  Ny  P^  the  equations  of  both  can  be 
transformed  to  the  forms 

It  may  also  be  seen,  h  priori^  that  this  is  a  form  to  which 
it  must  be  possible  to  bring  the  system  of  equations  of  two 
quadrics.  For  i,  Jf,  N^  P  involve  implicitly  three  constants 
each ;  and  the  equations  written  above  involve  explicitly  three 
independent  constants  each.  The  system  therefore  includes 
eighteen  constants,  and  is  therefore  sufficiently  general  to  ex- 
press the  equations  of  any  two  quadrics. 

We  are  misled,  however,  if  we  conclude  in  like  manner  that 
the  equations  of  any  three  quadrics  may  be  written  in  the  form 

aV  -hJJIT  +ci^   +(/P*  +cC*  =0, 
c{U  +yif  ^c'lP  +rf'P»  -he'O"  =0, 

where  L^  if,  JV,  P,  Q  are  five  planes  whose  equations  are  con- 
nected by  the  relation 

For  though,  since  i,  M^  N^  P,  Q  involve  implicitly  three 
constants  each,  and  the  equations  written  above  involve  explicitly 
four  independent  constants  each,  the  system  thus  appears  to 
include  twenty-seven  constants,  it  has  not  really  so  many.  For, 
as  we  shall  show  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  a  relation  must  subsist 
among  them,  and  the  system  is  consequently  not  general  enough 
to  express  the  equations  of  any  three  quadrics. 

142.  The  lines  joining  the  vertices  of  any  tetrahedron  to  the 
corresponding  vertices  of  its  polar  tetrahedron  with  regard  to  a 
quadric  belong  to  the  same  system  of  generators  of  a  hyperboloid 
of  one  sheet  J  and  the  intersections  of  corresponding  faces  of  the 
two  tetrahedra  possess  the  same  property. 

Taking  the  fundamental  tetrahedron  and  its  polar,  the 
vertices  of  the  polar  tetrahedron  (Art.   79)  are  proportional 
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to  the  horizontal  rows  in 

A,  H,  G,  A 

fi,  B,  F,   Jf, 

O,  F,  (7,   N, 

L,  M,  N,  D, 
Thus  the  equations  of  the  four  lines  we  are  considering  are 

y       z      to  z       to      X 

10  ^  X  ^  y     a?_y_« 

Now  the  condition  that  any  line 

flw?  +  /9y  +  7«  +  8w  =  0,    a'x  +  ffy  +  ^'z  +  S'w  =  0, 

should  intersect  the  first  of  the  four,  is^  by  eliminating  x  between 
the  last  two  equations,  found  to  be 

and  the  conditions   that  it   should  intersect  each  of  the  other 
three,  are  in  like  manner  found  to  be 

G  (7a'  -  Ya)  +  Fiy/a"  -  7'/9)  +  N{yB'  -  7'S)  =  0, 

But  these  four  conditions  added  together  vanish  identically. 
Any  right  line  therefore  which  intersects  the  first  three  will 
intersect  the  fourth,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  thing  to  be 
proved.* 

We  find  the  equation  of  the  hyperboloid  by  any  of  the 
methods  in  Art.  113,  for  example,  by  expressing  that  the  line 

toy'  —  W'u         %0Z    -  tOZ  .       y        r  .1  /•  xi 

=  -^ = meets  the  first  three  of  these 

t  u 


wjc^  —  to'x 


8 


lines.     For  then 

Hw-Ly  _  Gw-Lz    Fw-Mz  _  Hw-Mx     Gw—Nx  __  Fw-Ny 

t  U         ^  U  8^8  t 


*  This  theorem  is  doe  to  M.  Chudles.    The  proof  here  giTen  is  by  Mr.  FerrerB, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathtmatic*,  (YoL  I.,  p.  241). 
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from  which  by  multiplication,*^,  f,  u  are  eliminated  in  the  form 
(Fw-Mz)[Gw-Nx)[Hw'-Ly)  =  {Fw'-Ny){Gw''Lz)[Hw-Mx\ 
or  [EN--  OM)  [Fwx  +  Lyz)  +  [FL  -  EN)  ( Owy  +  Mzx) 

+  ( OM-  FL)  {Ewz  +  -Niy)  =  0. 

142a.  This  hvperboloidal  relation  between  the  four  joining 
lines  has  been  established  by  Mr.  M'Cay  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

First,  considering  any  solid  angle  formed  by  three  planes; 
their  poles  in  regard  to  any  quadric  determine  a  plane,  and  in 
it  these  three  poles  form  a  triangle  which  is  conjugate,  in  regard 
to  the  curve  of  section,  to  the  triangle  which  the  solid  angle 
cuts  out  in  the  same  plane. 

Now  conjugate  triangles  are  m  perspective,  hence  the  three 
planes, — each  through  an  edge  of  the  solid  angle,  and  the  pole 
of  its  opposite  face, — all  pass  through  a  right  line. 

If  then  we  have  two  tetrahedra,  polars  with  regard  to  a 

quadric,  having  the  vertices  abcd^  OLVdd^  we  see  that  at  any 

one  (a)  of  their  eight  vertices  a  right  line  may  be  found  in  the 

manner  described;  and  since  this  line  is  common  to  the  three 

planes  ahh\  acc\  add  it  meets  the  connecting  lines  hb\  cc\  M ; 
also,  since  it  passes  through  (a)  it  meets  aa!.     In  this  way, 

taking  each  of  the  eight  vertices,  we  have  eight  lines  each  of 

which  meets  aa!^  hb\  cc\  M.    The  relation  is  thus  demonstrated. 

N.B.   It  appears  from  what  has  been  stated  that,  when  three 

planes  are  given  and  two  points  assumed  which  are  to  be  poles 

to  two  of  them  in  regard  to  any  quadric,  the  pole  of  the  third 

is  limited  to  a  certain  plane  locus. 

Ex.  1.  Given  three  planes  and  their  poles  in  regard  to  a  quadric,  the  lociu  of  the 
centre  is  a  right  line  (Mr.  M'Cay). 

Ex.  2.  The  four  perpendicnlars  from  the  vertices  on  the  opposite  faces  in  any 
tetrahedron  are  generators  of  one  system,  and  the  four  perpendicnlars  to  the  faces  at 
their  orthooentres  are  generators  of  the  other  system  of  an  equilateral  hyperboloid.* 

In  the  tetrahedron,  whose  rertices  are  a,  h^  c^  d^  let  the  opposite  faces  be 
A^  B,  C,  2),  and  the  perpendicular  from  a  on  A^  a;,,  from  h  on  B,  y^  Ac. 
Also  let  the  feet  of  these  perpendiculars  be  a,  /9,  y,  d.    Then  since  in  a  spherical 

*  The  equilateral  hypcrboloid  is  defined  as  one  which  admits  of  three  generators 
mutually  at  right  angles,  see  Ex.  21  Art.  121.  Schroter,  as  there  referred  to  p.  205^ 
gives  these  theorems.  The  first  part  of  the  theorem  was  given  by  Steincr,  Crtllt  2, 
p.  98.  The  second  part  of  the  theorem  and  the  determination  of  the  centre  Ex.  8 
are  referred  by  Baltser  to  Joachimsthal,  Grwytrt  ArchiVf  82,  p.  109.  Ex.  4  ifi  referred 
I  to  Monge,  Corretp,  sur  I  Ecoh  Ptdyttch,  II.  p.  266. 
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triangle  the  perpendiculars  intersect,  the  planes  through  each  edge  of  the  solid  angle 
(o)  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  face  intersect  in  a  right  line.  This  right  line* 
therefore,  meets  the  perpendiculars  y^,  z^^  tc^j  and  as  it  passes  through  (a),  also  x^' 
In  like  manner  at  each  other  vertex  we  have  a  right  line  meeting  those  four  right 
lines.    They,  therefore,  belong  to  the  same  system  of  generators  of  a  hyperboloid. 

Again,  taking  through  y^  a  parallel  plane  t  to  x^,  this  plane  is  orthogonal  both  to 
B  and  also  to  J,  and,  therefore,  to  their  edge  of  intersection  cd.  Therefore  this 
plane  passes  through  a  perpendicular  of  the  triangle  A. 

Repeating  this  we  see  that  the  plane  e'  through  z^  parallel  to  Xq  passes  through 
the  perpendicular  from  c  on  bd  in  the  same  triangle  A,  Thus  the  intersection  ec', 
which  is  parallel  to  Xo,  is  the  perpendicular  to  ^4  at  its  orthocentre.  This  line  cc'  is 
manifestly  a  generator  of  the  second  system  of  the  above  hyperboloid,  which  containB 
the  four  perpendiculars  of  the  tetrahedron. 

Further,  the  plane  A  intersects  this  hyperboloid  in  a  conic,  which  passes  through 
bed  and  the  orthocentre  of  Ay  which  is,  therefore,  an  equilateral  hyperbola;  the 
generators  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  this  hyperbola  and  the  generator  x^  are  an 
orthogonal  system,  therefore  the  hyperboloid  is  equilateral. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  this  example  is  included  in  the  general 
theorem. 

Ex.  3.  If  in  a  tetrahedron  a  plane  be  taken  through  the  middle  of  each  edge 
normal  to  the  opposite  edge,  these  six  planes  intersect  in  a  point,  the  centre  of  the 
above  equilateral  hyperboloid. 

Ex.  4.  In  a  tetrahedron  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  and 
the  centre  of  the  above  equilateral  hyperboloid  is  bisected  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  tetrahedron. 

143.  The  second  part  of  the  theorem  stated  in  Article  142 
is  only  the  polar  reciprocal  of  the  first,  but,  as  an  exercise,  we 
give  a  separate  proof  of  it. 

Taking  the  flindamental  tetrahedron  and  its  polar  as  before, 
the  equations  of  the  four  lines  are 

a;  =  0,  hiz-h  gz  -^Iw   ==0j 

y  =  0,  hx+fz  +wu?  =  0, 

«  =  0,  ffx+fy  +nw  =0, 

u>  =  0,  Ix  '\-my-\-nz  =0. 

Now  the  conditions  that  any  line 

owj  +  iSy  +  7«  +  Sw?  =  0,     (kx  •\-^y-\-  iz  -f  h'w  =  0, 
should  intersect  each  of  these  are  found  to  be  (Art.  57 J) 

hv  —  gr^^  Ztt^O,     —  hv -\- fa -{•  mK  =0, 

gr  —fa  +  wp  =  0,     —lir  —  rriK  —  np  —  0^ 

and,  as  before,   the  theorem  is   proved  by  the  fact  that  these 

K 
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conditions  when  added  vanish  identically.     The  equation  of  the 
hyperboloid  is  found  to  be 

x^ghl  +  y^Jtf'm  4-  ^ygn  +  wHmn 

H-  [fy^  +  ^^)  (^'w  +  ^w)  -f  {gzx  +  myw)  [hn  -\-fl) 

+  {hxy  +  w^M?)  (/^+j7w). 

As  a  particular  case  of  these  theorems  the.  lines  joining  each 
vertex  of  a  circumscribing  tetrahedron  to  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  opposite  face  are  generators  of  the  same  hyperboloid. 

144.  Pascals  theorem  for  conies  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
"  The  sides  of  any  triangle  intersect  a  conic  in  six  points  lying 
in  pairs  on  three  lines  which  intersect  each  the  opposite  side  of 
the  triangle  in  three  points  lying  in  one  right  line."  M.  Chasles 
has  stated  the  following  as  an  analogous  theorem  for  space 
of  three  dimensions :  "  The  edges  of  a  tetrahedron  intersect  a 
quadric  in  twelve  points,  through  which  can  be  drawn  four 
planes,  each  containing  three  points  lying  on  edges  passing 
through  the  same  angle  of  the  tetrahedron;  then  the  lines 
of  intersection  of  each  such  plane  with  the  opposite  face  of 
the  tetrahedron  are  generators  of  the  same  system  of  a  certain 
hyperboloid." 

Let  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  be  a:,  y,  «,  tr,  and  the  quadric 


x'-^ 


yUz'-^-w'--  (f-^yj  7JZ--  (.9+^)  zx--  (fi-^j^  xy 

then  the  four  planes  may  be  written 

x  =  hy  ■\-  gz  ■{  Iw^     y  —  hx  A  fz  -\-  mw^ 

z  =gx  -Vfy  4-  n\c^   w  =  lx  +  my  +  nz^ 

whose  intersections  with  the  planes  rr,  y,  0,  w^  respectively,  are 
a  system  of  lines  proved  in  the  last  article  to  be  generators  of 
the  same  hyperboloid. 

\AAa,  The  conception  of  a  IJrianchon's  hexagon  may  be 
extended  to  space,  and  we  may  denote  by  this  name  any 
hexagon  whose  diagonals  meet  in  a  point.     Kow  it  is  evident 
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that  if  this  be  the  case,  each  pair  of  opposite  sides  of  the 
hexagon  intersect;  and,  conversely,  if  in  any  skew  hexagon 
each  pair  of  opposite  sides  intersect,  the  diagonals  are  concurrent. 
Thus  three  alternate  sides  of  such  a  hexagon  are  met  each 
by  the  other  three,  hence  the  odd  sides  belong  to  one  set 
of  generators  of  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  and  the  even 
to  the  other.  Conversely,  any  hexagon  whose  sides  lie  in  a 
hyperboloid  is  a  Brianchon's  hexagon.* 

It  is  further  not  difficult  to  see  that  if  any  hexagon  U  in 
space  and  a  point  (a)  are  given,  and  through  (a)  three  right 
lines  are  drawn  cutting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hexagon  in 
pairs,  their  intersections  on  consecutive  sides  of  17  are  consecutive 
vertices  of  a  Brianchon's  hexagon  F,  having  (a)  as  its  Brianchon 
point.  This  hexagon  V  inscribed  in  U  determines  uniquely  a 
hyperboloid  on  which  it  lies.  But  again  this  hyperboloid  is  cut 
by  the  sides  of  the  given  hexagon  U  in  six  other  points,  which 
in  the  same  order  are  the  vertices  of  a  second  Brianchon'a 
hexagon  inscribed  in  the  given  one  and  lying  on  the  same 
hyperboloid,  but  having  a  different  Brianchon  point. 

144i.  Considering  further  this  conception  of  a  Brianchon's 
hexagon,  there  is  at  each  vertex  a  tangent  plane,  and  this 
contains  the  two  sides  which  meet  in  that  vertex.  Now,  taking 
an  opposite  pair  of  these  six  planes,  viz.  the  plane  containing 
the  lines  1,  2  and  the  plane  containing  the  lines  4,  5;  since 
1  meets  4  and  2  meets  5,  the  line  of  intersection  of  these  two 
tangent  planes  is  the  same  as  the  line  joining  the  point  1,  4  to 
2,  5.  In  like  manner,  the  axis  of  2,  3  with  5,  6  is  the  same  as 
the  ray  from  2,  5  to  3,  6  ;  and  the  axis  of  3,  4  with  6,  1  is  the 
same  as  the  ray  from  3,  6  to  1,  4.  Hence,  the  three  axes  of 
intersection  of  opposite  tangent  planes  at  six  points  are  coplanar. 
Their  plane  may  be  considered  a  Pascal  plane  to  the  same 
hexagon.  Thus,  in  three  dimensions  both  properties  meet  in 
the  same  figure.     In  fact — 


♦  See  a  posthumous  paper  of  0.  Hesse  in  the  85th  vol.  of  the  Journal  founded  by 
Crelle;  where,  after  giving  the  algebraical  treatment  of  the  above  geometrically 
evident  statements,  Ilosao  also  treats  algebraically  the  question  of  the  two  iuscnbod 
Brianchon's  hexagons  derived  by  aid  of  an  arbitrary  point  from  any  skew  hexagon. 
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If  the  surface  and  the  tangent  planes  be  cut  by  an  arbitrary 
plane  {A)j  since  each  tangent  plane  contains  two  generators, 
it  will  meet  {A)  in  the  chord  joining  two  points  on  the  conic 
of  section,  and  what  we  have  called  the  Pascal  plane  will  meet 
(A)  in  the  Pascal  line  of  the  inscribed  hexagon. 

But  if  the  whole  figure  be  looked  at  from  any  rmnt  (a)  to 
which  the  contour  of  the  surface  affords  a  real  tangent  cone, 
each  generator  of  the  surface  determines  a  tangent  plane  to 
this  cone,  and  the  planes  through  opposite  edges  of  this  cir- 
oomscribed  hexagon  have  a  common  line  of  intersection,  the 
ray  to  the  Brianchon  point. 

Ex.  Analytically  we  may  consider  the  quadric  yz  =  wXf  and  take  the  odd  ddea  of 
the  form  (1)  x  =  Xjy,  z  =  X^Wf  and  the  even  (2)  x  =  X,?,  y  =  \iW,  These  two  lines 
meet  in  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  proportional  to  XiX,,  X,,  X|,  1,  and  the 
equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  it  is  fj,  =  ar  —  X^y  —  X^  +  XiX,to  =  0.  The  Brianchon 
point  wiU  then  eyidently  bo  the  intersection  of  the  planes 

X  —  Xjy  —  X^*  +  XiX^to  =  0, 

X  —  X^y  —  X^  +  X5X2V  =  0, 

X  —  Xgy  —  X^a  +  XjXjW  =  0, 
its  equation  therefore  is 


a 
1 

1 
1 

1,        ft,          e,      d 
,    —  X|,    —  X4,    X1X4 
»     —  A5,     —  X^,     XjX^ 
»    —  Xj,    —  Xg,    AjXj 

=  0, 

and  the  equation  of  what  we  call  the  Pascal  plane,  may  be  written 

ar,         y,      z,      to 

^1^4,       X4,       Xi,       1 

AjXj,     Xj,     X5,     1 
X|Xf,     Xft,     X„     1     1 

=  0, 

t  r 


A 


if  we  multiply  this  by 


i.e.  by  X,  —  X,,  the  result  is 


IS) 


*4»» 


1, 
1, 

0, 
0, 

0, 
0, 
X 


—  At.      —  A. 


^if 


-X..    -X 


4» 


0, 
0, 


1, 

0, 


A.X, 
X,X, 
0 

1 


w. 


0, 
0, 
1,    A 
1,      1 


s> 


(A,  -  A,)  (Xe  -  X,) 
(A,  -  X.)  (Ae  -  \) 

1 


hence,  the  value  of  the  determinant  is  (compare  Conies,  p.  383) 

(X,  -  X,)  (X.  -  X,)  r„  -  (X,  -  >  0  (X.  -  X,)  t, 

with  similar  forms  in  fj,,  t^  and  in  ^,4,  t^^  :  showing  that  the  plane  contains  the  lines 
i2«  ^45,  and  these  other  two  lines. 
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AIbo  since  for  any  nndetermined  quantities  x,  y^  z,  w 


\\ 


X^X„ 


X 


V 

=     t 
0, 
0, 


'If 


^6» 


W 
1 
1 


1, 

1, 


-A..    -X 


1) 


-X..    -X 


'5» 


-X..    -X 


•»f 


U)       *5X} 


U 


=  0. 


0,       (X,  -  X.)  (X»  -  X,) 

every  point  0^210  is  coplanar  with  the  three  points  1,2;  4,  6  ;  and  that  whoso  coordi- 
nates are  the  determinants  in  the  second  matrix.  Therefore  these  hist  three  points 
must  be  oolUnear ;  which  is  a  verification  that  the  diagonals  in  our  hexagon  intersect 
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145.  When  U  represents  a  sphere,  the  equation  of  a 
quadric  having  double  contact  with  it,  U=  LM  expresses,  as 
at  Conies^  Art.  2G0,  that  the  square  of  the  tangent  from  any 
point  on  the  quadric  to  the  sphere  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  distances  of  the  same  point  from  two  fixed 
planes.  The  planes  L  and  M  are  evidently  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  circular  section  of  the  quadric,  since  they  are  planes 
of  its  intersection  with  a  sphere ;  and  their  intersection  is  there- 
fore parallel  to  an  axis  of  the  quadric  (Arts.  103,  139).  We 
have  seen  [Conies^  Art.  261)  that  the  focus  of  a  conic  may  be 
considered  as  an  infinitely  small  circle  having  double  contact 
with  the  conic,  the  chord  of  contact  being  the  directrix.  In 
like  manner  we  may  define  a  focus  of  a  quadric  as  an  infinitely 
small  sphere  having  double  contact  with  the  quadric,  the  chord 
of  contact  being  then  the  corresponding  directrix.  That  is  to 
say,  the  point  a^y  is  a  focus  if  the  equation  of  the  quadric  can 
be  expressed  in  the  form 

where  0  is  the  product  of  the  equations  of  two  planes.  We 
must  discuss  separately,  however,  the  two  cases,  where  these 
planes  are  real  and  where  they  are  imaginary.  In  the  one 
case  the  equation  is  of  the  form  U=LM^  in  the  other  U=U-\-M^, 
In  the  first  case,  the  directrix  (the  line  LM)  is  parallel  to  that 
axis  of  the  surface  through  which  real  planes  of  circular  section 
can  be  drawn;  for  example,  to  the  mean  axis  if  the  surface 
be  an  ellipsoid.  In  the  second  case  the  line  LM  is  parallel  to 
one  of  the  other  axes. 


♦  Tho  properties  treated  of  in  this  chapter  were  first  studied  in  detail  by 
M.  Chasles  and  by  Professor  Mac  CuUagh,  who  alwut  the  same  time  independently 
airiyed  at  the  principal  of  them.  M.  Chasles*  results  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to 
his  Aperqu  Histonqve^  published  in  1837. 
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We  can  shew  directly  that  the  line  LM  is  parallel  to  an 
axis  of  the  surface.  For  if  the  coordinate  planes  x  and  y  be 
any  two  planes  mutually  at  right  angles  passing  through  LM] 
then  since  L  and  M  are  both  of  the  form  Xa?  +  /i^,  the  quantities 
LM  and  L^  -f  Jf  *  will  be  both  of  the  form  ax^  4  2hxy  4  Jy*. 
And,  as  in  plane  geometry,  it  is  proved  that  by  turning  round 
the  coordinate  planes  x  and  y,  this  quantity  can  be  made 
to  take  the  form  pj?±qy*.  The  equations  then,  TJ^-LM^ 
U=^  I?  4  -M*,  written  in  full,  are  of  the  form 

(a;  -  a)«  4  (2/ - /S)"  4- (2J  -  7)"  =1?^' ±  ?y, 
and  since  the  terms  yz^  zx^  xy  do  not  enter  into  the  equation, 
the  axes  of  coordinates  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  surface. 

146.  A  focus  of  a  plane  curve  has  been  defined  {Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  138J  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  two 
tangents,  passing  each  through  one  of  the  circular  points  at 
infinity.  The  definition  just  given  of  a  focus  of  a  quadric  may 
be  stated  in  an  analogous  form.  When  the  origin  is  a  focus  we 
have  just  seen  that  the  equation  of  the  quadric  may  be  written 
in  the  form  U=LM^  where  U^  or  (a:  -  a)"  +  (y  —  )8)*  +  (2  —  7)*, 
denotes  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  focus,  and  which  passes 
through  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity.  The  form  of  the 
equation  shews  (Art.  137)  that  this  cone  has  double  contact 
with  the  quadric  in  the  points  where  the  line  LM  meets  it. 
The  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  cither  point  of  contact 
will  then  be  a  tangent  plane  to  the  cone,  and  will  therefore 
pass  through  a  tangent  line  of  the  circle  at  infinity.  We  may 
thus  define  a  focus  as  a  point  through  which  can  be  drawn 
two  lines  <7,  each  touching  the  surface  and  meeting  the  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity,  and  such  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface 
through  either  also  touches  the  circle  at  infinity.  This  definition 
is  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  quadric,  but  applies  to  a  surface 
of  any  order. 

Starting  from  this  definition,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  foci  of 
any  surface,  we  should  consider  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface 
drawn  through  the  tangent  lines  of  the  circle  at  infinity :  these 
form  a  singly  infinite  scries  of  planes,  and  will  envelope  a 
developable  surface.     The  intersection  of  two  consecutive  such 
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planes,  will  be  a  line  <7,  and  will  be  a  generator  of  the  developable. 
A  focus,  being  a  point  througli  which  pass  two  lines  <t,  that  is  to 
say,  two  generators  of  tlie  developable,  must  be  a  double  point 
on  the  developable.  Now  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  a  develop- 
able has  in  general  a  series  of  double  points  forming  a  nodal 
curve  or  curves;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  the  foci  of  a  surface 
in  general  are  not  detached  points,  but  a  series  of  points  forming 
a  curve  or  curves.  We  shall  shew  directly,  in  the  next  article, 
that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  a  quadric.  It  is  evident  from  this 
definition  that  two  surfaces  will  have  the  same  series  of  foci, 
if  the  developable,  just  spoken  of,  passing  through  the  tangent 
lines  of  the  circle  at  infinity  and  enveloping  the  surface,  be 
common  to  both. 

147.  Let  us  then  directly  examine  whether  a  given  central 
quadric  necessarily  has  a  focus,  and  whether  It  has  more  than 
one.  For  greater  generality  instead  of  taking  the  directrix  for 
the  axis  of  z^  we  take  any  parallel  line,  and  the  equation  of 
the  last  article  becomes 

and  we  are  about  to  enquire  whetlier  any  values  can  be  assigned 
to  a,  /S,  7,  a',  y8',  ;?,  q,  wiiich  will  make  this  identical  with  a 
given  equation 

«.«         »M         *« 

Now  first,  in  order  that  the  origin  may  be  the  centre,  we  have 
ry  =  0,  a  =poL',  ff  =  ql3' ;  by  the  help  of  which  equations,  elimi- 
nating a',  /S',  the  form  written  above  becomes 

(1  -p)x'+{i  _2)y«  +  ^'=i^^  a'+  ^-^^, 

,  ,  C         A-C    ^  G         B-G 

whence    1 -P  =  3>  !»  =  — 3— J   1"  ?  =  ;b.  2  =  — p-> 

P  9. 

♦  Wljcn  p  and  7  bavo  opi>oeitc  Pignp  the  planes  of  contact  of  the  focus  with 
the  quadric  arc  real,  while  they  arc  imaginary  when  77  and  q  hare  the  same  sign. 
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Thus  It  appears  that  the  surface  being  given,  the  constants  pj 
and  q  are  determined,  but  that  the  focus   may  lie  anywhere 
on  the  conic 

--^4.-^=1 

which  accordingly  is  called  a  focal  conic  of  the  surface. 

Since  we  have  purposely  said  nothing  as  to  either  the  signs 
or  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  A^  JB,  (7,  it  follows 
that  there  is  a  focal  conic  in  each  of  the  three  principal  planes, 
and  also  that  this  conic  is  confocal  with  the  corresponding 
principal  section  of  the  surface;  the  conies 


^ 


=  1, 


A  '  B~^'    A-G  '  jB-(7 

being  plainly  confocal.  Any  point  a/3  on  a  focal  conic  being 
taken  for  focus,  the  corresponding  directrix  is  a  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  conic  drawn  through  the  point 

Aa         ^        B0 


a  =  — ,    A  =  —  J 


or  a  = 


/3'  = 


A^C    "^  "  B^G' 

These  values  may  be  interpreted  geometrically  by  saying  that  1 
the  foot  of  the  directrix  is  the  pole,  with  respect  to  the  principal  ( 
section  of  the  surface,  of  the  tangent  to  the  focal  conic  at  the  | 
point  aff.     For  this  tangent  is 


ax 


A-C  '  B^G"^' 


+ 


or$^§!-, 


which  is  manifestly  the  polar  of  a'yS'  with  regard  to  -^  +  ^  =  1. ' 

Hence,  from  the  theory  of  plane  confocal  conies,  the  line ; 
joining  any  focus  to  the  foot  of  the  corresponding  directrix  is  | 
normal  to  the  focal  conic.  The  feet  of  the  directrices  must ' 
evidently  He  on  that  conic  which  is  the  locus  of  the  poles  of 
the  tangents  of  the  focal  conic  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  . 
principal  section  of  the  quadric.     The  equation  of  this  conic  is 

for  if  we  eliminate  a,  ^  from  the  equation  of  the  focal  conic 
and  the  equations  connecting  a^S,  a^^,  we  obtain  this  relation 

s 
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to  be  satisfied  by  the  latter  pair  of  coordinates.  The  directrices 
themselves  form  a  cylinder  of  which  the  conic  just  written  is 
the  base. 


148.  Let  ns  now  examine  in  detail  the  different  classes  of 
central  surfaces,  in  order  to  investigate  the  nature  of  their  focal 
conies  and  to  find  to  which  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  foci  the 
points  on  each  belong.     It  is  plain  that  the  equation 


A'-C^  B'-G 


=  1 


will  represent  an  ellipse  when  G  is  algebraically  the  least  of 
the  three  quantities  A^  B^  C]  a  hyperbola  when  G  is  the 
middle,  and  will  become  imaginary  when  G  is  the  greatest. 

Of  the  three  focal  conies  therefore  of  a  central  quadric,  one 
is  always  an  ellipse,  one  a  hyperbola,  and  one  imaginary.  In 
the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  for  example,  the  equations  of  the  focal 
ellipse  and  focal  hyperbola  are  respectively 

•""  1 «  •  ta    ^      tt  M    ^    *■• 


The  corresponding  equations  for  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet 
are  found  by  changing  the  sign  of  c*,  and  those  for  the  hyper- 
boloid of  two  sheets  by  changing  the  sign  both  of  b^  and  c^. 

Further,  we  have  seen  that  foci  belong  to  the  class  whose  planes 
of  contact  are  imaginary,  or  are  real,  according  as  p  and  q  have 
the  same  or  opposite  signs,  and  that  p=[A  —  G)\Ayq=  (i?—  G) :  B. 
Now  if  G  be  the  least  of  the  three,  in  these  fractions  both  nume- 
rators are  positive,  and  the  denominators  are  also  positive  in 
the  case  of  the  ellipsoid  and  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  one  of  the  denomi- 
nators is  negative.  Hence,  the  points  on  the  focal  ellipse  are 
foci  of  the  class  whose  planes  of  contact  are  imaginary  in  the 
cases  of  the  ellipsoid  and  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  but 
of  the  opposite  class  in  the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 
Next,  let  G  be  the  middle  of  the  three  quantities ;  then  the  two 
numerators  have  opposite  sigus,  and  the  denominators  have  the 
same  sign  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  but  opposite  signs  in  the 
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case  of  either  hyperboloid.  Hence  the  points  of  the  focal 
hyperbola  belong  to  the  class  whose  planes  of  contact  are  real 
in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  to  the  opposite  class  in  the  case 
of  either  hjperboloid.  It  will  be  observed  then  that  all  the  real 
foci  of  the  hjperboloid  of  one  sheet  belong  to  the  class  whose 
planes  of  contact  are  imaginary ;  but  that  the  focal  conies  of 
the  other  two  surfaces  contain  foci  of  opposite  kinds,  the  ellipse 
of  the  ellipsoid  and  the  hyperbola  of  the  hyperboloid  being 
those  whose  planes  of  contact  are  imaginary.  This  is  equi- 
valent to  what  appeared  (Art.  145)  that  foci  having  real  planes  of 
contact  can  only  lie  in  planes  perpendicular  to  that  axis  of  a 
quadric  through  which  real  planes  of  circular  section  can  be  drawn. 

149.  Focal  conies  with  real  planes  of  contact  intersect  the 
surface  in  real  points,  while  those  of  the  other  kind  do  not. 
In  fact,  if  the  equation  of  a  surface  can  be  thrown  into  the 
form  U=  U  +  Jr*,  and  if  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the 
surface  make  27=0,  they  must  also  make  £  =  0,  Jf  =0;  that  is 
to  say,  the  focus  must  lie  on  the  directrix.  But  in  this  case 
the  surface  could  only  be  a  cone.  For  taking  the  origin  at 
the  focus,  the  equation  ai*  +  y*  +  «"  =  X'  +  Jf  •,  where  L  and  M 
each  pass  through  the  origin,  would  contain  no  terms  except 
those  of  the  highest  degree  in  the  variables,  and  would  there- 
fore represent  a  cone  (Art.  66). 

The  focal  conic  on  the  other  hand,  which  consists  of  foci  of 
the  first  kind,  passes  through  the  umbilics.  For  if  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  can  be  thrown  into  the  form  27=  LM^  and 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  surface  make  V^  0,  they 
must  also  make  either  L  or  3f  =  0.  But  since  the  surface  passes 
through  the  intersection  of  i7,  X ;  if  the  point  TJ  lies  on  L^  the 
plane  L  intersects  the  surface  in  an  infinitely  small  circle ;  that 
is  to  say,  is  a  tangent  at  an  umbilic. 

From  the  fact  that  focal  conies  which  consist  of  foci  having 
real  planes  of  contact  pass  through  the  umbilics,  Professor 
Mac  Cullagh  gave  them  the  name  umbilicar  focal  conies. 

150.  The  section  of  the  quadric  by  a  plane  passing  through 
a  focus  and  the  corresponding  directrix  is  a  conic  having  the 
same  point  and  line  for  focus  and  directrix.     For,  taking  the 
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origin  at  the  focus,  the  equation  is  either  a:*  +  y"  +  z*  =  LM^  or 
^-^y^^-z^^U-^  M*.  And  if  we  make  «  =  0,  the  equation  of 
the  section  is  «*  +  y*  =  ?7/i  or  =  P  +  wi',  where  /,  m  are  the  sections 
of  L^  M  by  the  plane  z.  But  if  this  plane  pass  through  LMy 
these  sections  coincide,  and  the  equation  reduces  to  a^'+y' =  2*, 
which  represents  a  conic  having  the  origiq  for  the  focus  and  I 
for  the  directrix.  Since  the  plane  joining  the  focus  and  directrix 
is  normal  to  the  focal  conic  (Art.  147) ;  we  may  state  the 
theorem  just  proved,  as  follows :  Every  plane  section  normal  to 
a  focal  conic  has  for  a  focus  the  point  where  it  is  normal  to  the 
focal  conic 

a:*      V*      «' 
151.   K  the  given  quadric   were  a  cone  -7  +  ^  +  71  =  ^1 

the  reduction  of  the  equation  to  the  form  f7=  U  ±  iP  proceeds 
exactly  as  before,  and  it  is  proved  that  the  coordinates  of  the 

focus  must  fulfil  the  condition  -j — -y  +  -75 — 7-  =  0,  which  re- 

presents  either  two  right  lines  or  an  infinitely  small  ellipse, 

according  ss  A—  G  and  B--  G  have  opposite  or  the  same  signs. 

In  other  words,  in  this  case  the  focal  hyperbola  becomes  two  | 

right  lines,  while  the  focal  ellipse  contracts  to  the  vertex  of  the 

X*      v'      «* 
cone.     For  the  cone  -5  +  t;  — i  =  ^j  ^^^  equation  of  the  focal 

a;'  z*  I 

lines  is  -5 — r^  —  fi — ;  =  0. 

The  focal  lines  of  the  cone,  asymptotic  to  any  hyperboloid, 
are  plainly  the  asymptotes  to  the  focal  hyperbola  of  the  surface. 

The  foci  on  the  focal  lines  are  all  of  the  class  whose  planes  \ 
of  contact  are  imaginary;  but  the  vertex  itself,  besides  being  [ 
in  two  ways  a  focus  of  this  kind,  may  also  be  a  focus  of  the  ^ 
other  kind,  for  the  equation  of  the  cone  just  written  takes  any  1 
of  the  three  forms 

a;  +y  +«  =  — _  a?  +— ^y, 

The  directrix,  which  corresponds  to  the  vertex  considered  as 
a  focus,  passes  through  it. 
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The  line  joining  any  point  on  a  focal  line  to  the  foot  of 
the  corresponding  directrix  is  perpendicular  to  that  focal  line. 
This  follows  as  a  particular  case  of  what  has  been  already  proved 
for  the  focal  conies  in  general,  but  may  also  be  proved  directly. 
The  coordinates  of  the  foot  of  the  directrix  have  been  proved 

Art  RR 

to  be  a'=  -J — 77,  i8'=  j: — rj,  the  equation  of  the  line  joining 
this  point  to  a^  is 

and  the  condition  that  this  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  focal 

line  px^ay  is  -^ — ^  +  ^ — ^  =  0,   which   we   have   already 

seen  is  satisfied. 

In  like  manner,  as  a  particular  case  of  Art.  150,  the  section 
of  a  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  either  of  its  focal  lines 
is  a  conic  of  which  the  point  in  the  focal  line  is  a  focus.  The 
focal  lines  of  this  article  are  therefore  identical  with  those  de- 
fined (Art.  125). 

152.  The  focal  lines  of  a  cone  are  perpendicular  to  the  cir" 
cular  sections  of  the  reciprocal  cone  (see  Art.  125). 

For  the  circular  sections  of  the  cone  Ax^-\-By*'\^  Cz*^Oj 
are  (see  Art.  103)  parallel  to  the  planes 

(^-C)a^  +  (5-(7)y'  =  0, 

and    the    corresponding    focal    lines    of   the    reciprocal    cone 

1  oj"      y"      «*     ^  ,         .    ^  x^      ^      y* 

"2  +  St  +  7v=  0,  are,  as  we  have  just  seen,    a  _^p  +  jT^  .,  =  0, 

and  the  lines  represented  by  the  latter  equation  are  evidently 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  represented  by  the  former. 

153.  The  investigation  of  the  foci  of  the  other  species  of 
quadrics   proceeds  in  like  manner.      Thus  for  the  paraboloids 

X*       v^ 

included  in  the   equation  -^  +  ^  =  2« ;   this   equation   can  be 
written  in  either  of  the  forms 


I 
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a* 
where  A-B  =  ^'^  ~  ^» 

where  ^^   .  =  27  —  ^. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  paraboloid  has  two  focal  parabolas, 
which  may  easily  be  seen  to  be  each  confocal  with  the  corre-' 
sponding  principal  sectioa.     The  focus  belongs  to  one  or  other' 
of  the  two  kinds  already  discussed,   according  to  the  sign  of 
the  fraction  {A-^B)  :  A.     In  the  case  of  the  elliptic  paraboloid 
therefore,  where   both   A  and   B  are  positive,   if  ^    be  the 
greater,  then  the  foci  in  the  plane  osz  are  of  the  class  whose 
planes  of  contact  are  imaginary,  while  those  in  the  plane  ye 
are  of  the  opposite  class.      £ut  since  if  we  change  the  sign 
either  of  A  or  of  -B,  the  quantity  {A'-B):A  remains  positive,  we 
see  that  all  the  foci  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  belong  to  the 
former  class,  a  property  we  have  already  seen  to  be  true  of  the 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

It  remains  true  that  the  line  joining  any  focus  to  the  foot 
of  the  corresponding  directrix  is  normal  to  the  focal  curve,  and 
that  the  foot  of  the  directrix  is  the  pole  with  regard  to  the 
principal  section  of  the  tangent  to  the  focal  conic.  The  feet 
of  the  directrices  lie  on  a  parabola,  and  the  directrices  them- 
selves generate  a  parabolic  cylinder. 

To  complete  the  discussion  it  remains  to  notice  the  foci  of 
the  different  kinds  of  cylinders,  but  it  is  found  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  that  when  the  base  of  the  cylinder  is  an 
ellipse  or  hyperbola  there  are  two  focal  lines;  namely,  lines 
drawn  through  the  foci  of  the  base  parallel  to  the  generators 
of  the  cylinder ;  while,  if  the  base  of  the  cylinder  is  a  parabola, 
there  is  one  focal  line  passing  in  like  manner  through  the  focus 
of  the  base. 

154.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  equation  27=  LM 
has  been  already  given.  We  learn  from  it  this  property  of  foci 
whose  planes  of  contact  are  real,  that  the  square  of  the  distance 
qf  any  paint  on  a  quadric  from  such  a  focus  is  in  a  constant 
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ratio  to  the  product  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  point 
on  the  quadricj  on  two  planes  drawn  through  the  corresponding 
directrix^  parallel  to  the  planes  of  circular  section.  The  corre- 
sponding property  of  foci  of  the  other  kind,  which  is  less 
obvious,  waB  discovered  by  Professor  Mac  CuUagh.  It  is,  that 
the  distance  of  any  point  on  the  quadricfrom  such  a  focus  is  in 
a  constant  ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  corresponding  directrix^ 
the  latter  distance  being  measured  parallel  to  either  of  the  planes 
of  circular  section. 

Suppose,  in  fact,  we  try  to  express  the  distance  of  the  point 
a^^s^  from  a  directrix  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  and  passing 
through  the  point  whose  x  and  y  are  a\  ff^  the  distance  being 
measured  parallel  to  a  directive  plane  z  =  mx.  Then  a  parallel 
plane  through  x't/s^^  viz.  «  —  /  =  wi  (a?  —  cc')  meets  the  directrix 
in  a  point  whose  x  and  y  of  course  are  o^,  ^,  while  its  z  is 
given  by  the  equation  z—s^ ^m{pL  —  x').  The  square  of  the 
distance  required  is  therefore 

In  the  equation  then  of  Art.  147, 

(a:-ar+(y-^/  +  e-  =  p(x-a7  +  j(y-/y)«, 

where  p  and  q  are  both  positive,  and  p  is  supposed  greater 
than  9,  the  right-hand  side  denotes  q  times  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  point  on  the  quadric  from  the  directrix,  the 
distance  being  measured  parallel  to  the  plane  z^^mx  where 
fii'=(^  — y):  J,  By  putting  in  the  values  of  j?  and  j,  given 
in  Art.  147,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  is  a  plane  of  circular 
section,  but  it  is  evident  geometrically  that  this  must  be  the 
case.  For  consider  the  section  of  the  quadric  by  any  plane 
parallel  to  the  directive  plane,  and  since  evidently  the  distances 
of  every  point  in  such  a  section  are  measured  from  the  same 
point  on  the  directrix,  the  distance  therefore  of  every  point  in 
the  section  from  this  fixed  point  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its 
distance  from  the  focus.  But  when  the  distances  of  a  variable 
point  from  two  fixed  points  have  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio,  the  locus  is  a  sphere.  The  section  therefore  is  the  inter- 
section of  a  plane  and  a  sphere ;  that  is,  a  circle. 

An  exception  occurs  when  the  distance  from  the  focus  is 
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tobe  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  directrix.  Since  the  locus 
of  a  point  equidistant  from  two  fixed  points  is  a  plane,  it 
appears  as  before,  that  in  this  case  the  sections  parallel  to  the 
directive  plane  are  right  lines.  By  referring  to  the  previous 
articles,  it  will  be  seen  (see  Art.  153)  that  the  ratio  we  are 
considering  is  one  of  equality  (<?=  1)  only  In  the  case  of  the 
hyperbolic  paraboloid,  a  surface  which  the  directive  plane  could 
not  meet  in  circular  sections,  seeing  that  it  has  not  got  any. 
Professor  MacCuUagh  calls  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  to 
that  from  the  directrix,  the  modulus  of  the  surface,  and  the  foci 
having  imaginary  plaues  of  contact,  he  calls  modular  foci.* 

155.  It  was  observed  (Art.  137)  that  all  quadrlcs  of  the 
form  £7— i3f  are  enveloped  by  two  cones,  and  when  C/^ repre- 
sents a  sphere,  these  are  cones  of  revolution  as  every  cone 
enveloping  a  sphere  must  be.  Further,  when  U  reduces  to  a 
point-sphere,  these  cones  coincide  in  a  single  one,  having  that 
point  for  its  vertex ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  cone 
enveloping  a  quadric  and  having  any  focus  for  its  vertex  Is  one 
of  revolution. 

This  theorem  being  of  importance,  we  give  a  direct  alge- 
braical proof  of  It.  First,  It  will  be  observed,  that  any  equa- 
tion of  the  form  a:^  -f  y*  -f  js*  =  (aa;  +  iy  +  czf  represents  a  right 
cone.  For  If  the  axes  be  transformed,  remaining  rectangular, 
but  so  that  the  plane  denoted  by  ax  +  by-^cz  may  become  one 
of  the  coordinate  planes,  the  equation  of  the  cone  will  become 
X*-\-Y^  +  Z^  =  XX'^y  which  denotes  a  cone  of  revolution,  since 
the  coeflScients  of  Y^  and  Z*  are  equal. 


♦  In  the  year  1836  E*rofessor  MacCullagh  published  this  modular  method  of 
generation  of  quadrics.  In  1842  I  published  the  supplementary  property  possessed 
by  the  non-modular  foci.  Not  long  after,  M.  Amyot  independently  noticed  the  same 
property,  but  owing  to  his  not  being  acquainted  with  Professor  Mac  Cullagh's  method 
of  generation,  M.  Amyot  failed  to  obtain  the  complete  theory  of  the  foci.  Professor 
MacCullagh  has  published  a  detailed  account  of  the  focal  properties  of  quadrics, 
which  wiU  be  found  in  the  Proceedingg  of  the  Royal  Truth  Academy^  vol.  II.,  p.  446 : 
reprinted  at  p.  2(0  of  his  Cuiitcted  Workg,  Dublin,  1880.  Mr.  Townsend  also  has 
published  a  valuable  j^aper  {Cambridge  nnd  Dublin  MathematicalJournalf  voL  III., 
pp.  1,  97,  14?^)  in  which  the  properties  of  foci,  con.si.lered  as  the  limits  of  spheres 
having  doable  contact  with  a  quadric,  are  very  fully  investigated. 
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But  now  if  we  form,  by  the  rule  of  Art.  78,  the  equation 
of  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  origin  and  circumscribing 
aj^  +  y'  +  ^'-X"- Jlf,  where 

L=:ax  +  by  +  cZ'\-d^  M=  ax  +  h'y  +  c'z  +  d\ 

it  is  found  to  be 

or  (rf«  +  rf")  {x*+y'  +  z')  -  {d'L  -  dMf  =  0, 

which  we  have  seen  represents  a  right  cone. 

Cor.  Since,  in  reciprocation,  the  circumscribing  cone  whose 
vertex  is  the  origin  corresponds  to  the  asymptotic  cone  of  the 
reciprocal  surface,  it  follows  from  this  article,  that  the  reciprocal 
of  a  quadrtc  with  regard  to  any  focus  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

A  few  additional  properties  of  foci  easily  deduced  from  the 
principles  laid  down  are  left  as  an  exercise  to  the  reader. 

Ex.  1.  The  polar  of  any  directrix  is  the  tangent  to  the  focal  conic  at  the  corre- 
sponding focus. 

Ex.  2.  The  polar  plane  of  any  point  on  a  directrix  is  perpendicnlar  to  the  line 
joining  that  point  to  the  corresponding  focus. 

Ex.  3.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  a  fixed  point  0  cutting  any  directrix  of  a  quadric, 
and  meeting  the  quadric  in  the  points  Aj  B;  then  if  F  be  the  corresponding  focus, 
tan  ^AFO .  tan  ^BFO  ia  constant.  This  is  proved  as  the  corresponding  theorem  for 
plane  conies.     Conies f  Art.  226,  Ex.  8. 

Ex.  4.  This  remains  true  if  the  point  0  move  on  any  other  quadric  having  the 
same  focus,  directrix,  and  planes  of  circular  section. 

Ex.  5.  If  two  such  quadrics  be  cut  by  any  line  passing  through  the  common  direc- 
trix, the  angles  subtended  at  the  focus  by  the  intercepts  are  equal. 

Ex.  6.  If  a  line  through  a  directrix  touch  one  of  the  quadrics,  the  chord  intercepted 
on  the  other  subtends  a  constant  angle  at  the  focus. 

156.  The  product  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  two  foci 
of  a  surface  of  revolution  round  the  transverse  axis,  on  any 
tangent  plane,  is  evidently  constant.  Now  if  we  reciprocate 
this  property  with  regard  to  any  point  by  the  method  used  in 
Art.  126,  we  learn  that  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
origin  of  any  point  on  the  reciprocal  surface  is  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  product  of  the  distances  of  the  point  from  two 
fixed  planes. 

T 
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It  appears  from  Art.  126,  Ex.  5,  that  the  two  planes  are 
planes  of  circular  section  of  the  asymptotic  cone  to  the  new 
surface,  and  therefore  of  the  new  surface  itself.  The  intersection 
of  the  two  planes  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  line  joining  the  two 
foci;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  axis  of  the  surface  of  revolution. 
The  property  just  proved,*  belongs  as  we  know  (Art.  154)  to 
every  point  on  the  umbilicar  focal  conic ;  hence  the  reciprocal  of 
any  quadric  with  regard  to  an  umbilicar  focus,  is  a  surface 
of  revolution  round  the  tranverse  axis ;  but  with  regard  to  a 
modular  focus  is  a  surface  of  revolution  round  the  conjugate 
axis. 

By  reciprocating  properties  of  surfaces  of  revolution,  we 
obtain  properties  of  any  quadric  with  regard  to  focus  and 
corresponding  directrix.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  axis  of  the 
figure  of  revolution  of  either  kind  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
directrix  corresponding  to  the  given  focus;  and  is  parallel  to 
the  tangent  to  the  focal  conic  at  the  given  focus  (see  Art.  147). 

The  left-hand  column  contains  properties  of  surfaces  of  re- 
volution, the  right-hand  of  quadrics  in  general. 

Ex.  1.  The  tangent  cone  whose  The  cone  whose  vertex  is  a  focus 
vertex  is  any  point  on  the  axis  is  and  base  any  section  whose  plane 
a  right  cone  whose  tangent  planes  passes  through  the  corresponding 
make  a  constant  angle  with  the  directrix,  is  a  right  cone,  whose  axis 
plane  of  contact,  which  plane  is  is  the  line  joining  the  focus  to  the 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  pole  of  the  plane  of  section,  and  this 

right  line    is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  through  focus  and  directrix. 

Ex.  2.  Any  tangent  plane  is  at  The  line  joining  a  focus  to  any 
right  angles  with  the  plane  through  point  on  the  surface  is  at  right 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  axis.  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  focus 

to  the  point  where  the  corresponding 
tangent  plane  meets  the  directrix. 

Ex.  3.  The  polar  plane  of  any  The  line  joining  a  focus  to  any 
point  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  point  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
containing  that  point  and  the  axis.        line  joining  the  focus  to  the  point 

where  the  polar    plane    meets  the 
directrix. 


♦  It  was  in  this  way  I  was  first  led  to  this  property,  and  to  observe  the  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  foci. 
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Ex.  4.  Any  two  conjugate  lines 
are  such  that  the  planes  joining 
them  to  the  focus  are  at  right 
angles.    (Ex.  7,  Art.  126). 

Ex.  5.  If  a  cone  circumscribe  a 
surface  of  revolution,  one  principal 
plane  is  the  plane  of  vertex  and 
axis. 

Ex.  6.  The  cone  whose  vertex 
is  a  focus  and  base  any  plane  sec- 
tion is  a  right  cone.  (Ex.  2, 
Art  126). 


Any  two  conjugate  lines  pierce 
a  plane  through  a  directrix  parallel 
to  circular  sections,  in  two  points 
which  subtend  a  right  angle  at  the 
corresponding  focus. 

The  cone  whose  base  is  any  plane 
section  of  a  quadric  and  vertex  any 
focus  has  for  one  axis  the  line  join- 
ing focus  to  the  point  where  the 
plane  meets  the  directrix. 

The  cone  is  a  right  cone  whose 
vertex  is  a  focus  and  base  the  sec- 
tion made  by  any  tangent  cone  on 
a  plane  through  the  corresponding 
directrix  parallel  to  those  of  the 
circular  sections. 
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157.  In  the  preceding  section  an  accoant  has  been  given 
of  the  relations  which  each  focus  of  a  quadric  considered 
separately  bears  to  the  surface.  We  shall  in  this  section  give 
an  account  of  the  properties  of  the  conies  which  are  the  as- 
semblage of  foci,  and  of  the  properties  of  confocal  surfaces. 
And  we  commence  by  pointing  out  a  method  by  which  we 
should  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  focal  conies  of  a  quadric 
independently  of  the  method  followed  in  the  last  section. 

Two  concentric  and  coaxal  conies  are  said  to  be  confocal 
when  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  is  the  same  for 

both.     Thus  given  an  ellipse  -^  +  ??  =  Ij  any  conic  is  confocal 
with  it  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 


X 


1  + 


-.=  !• 


If  we  give  the  positive  sign  to  \',  the  confocal  conic  will  be 
an  ellipse;  it  will  also  be  an  ellipse  when  \*  is  negative  as 
long  as  it  is  less  than  &^.  When  \*  is  between  b*  and  a*  the 
confocal  curve  is  a  hyperbola,  and  when  V  is  greater  than  a* 
the  curve  is  imaginary.  If  \'  =  b^^  the  equation  reducing  itself 
to  ^  =  0,  the  axis  of  x  itself  is  the  limit  which  separates  con- 
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focal  ellipses  from  hyperbolas.  But  the  two  foci  belong  to 
this  limit  in  a  special  sense.  In  fact,  through  a  given  point 
Qi}f  can  in  general  be  drawn  two  conies  confocal  to  a  given 
one,  since  we  have  a  quadratic  to  determine  \',  viz. 


1 2 s=-   1 


When  y  =  0  this  quadratic  becomes  (X''-  V)  (\*-  a*  -f  a")  =  0, 
and  one  of  its  roots  is  X*  =  5' ;  but  if  we  have  also  x^^d^  —  6'^ 
the  second  root  is  also  X'  =  &',  and  therefore  the  two  foci  are 
in  a  special  sense  points  corresponding  to  the  value  X'  =  &^     If 

in  the  equation  -= — r-^  +  t^f^ « =  1,  we  make  X*  =  5*.  ,,^  ^^  =  0, 
^  a  —  X       6  —  X        '  ^  6  —  X 

a?* 
we  get  the  equation  of  the  two  foci  -5 — j-^  =  1. 

158.   Now   in   like   manner   two   quadrics   are    said   to  be 

confocal  if  the  differences  of  the   squares  of  the  axes  be  the 

a;*      V*      «* 
same  for  both.     Thus  given  the  ellipsoid  -5  +  ^  +  -5  =  1,  any 

surface  is  confocal  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 

g'  y  g'     _ 

a*±X*"^6'±X^"*'c*±X«"' 

If  we  give  X'  the  positive  sign,  or  if  we  take  it  negative  and 
less  than  c',  the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid.  A  sphere  of  infinite  radius 
is  the  limit  of  all  ellipsoids  of  the  system,  being  what  the  equa- 
tion represents  when  X'  =  00 .  When  X"  is  negative  and  between 
c*  and  J'  the  surface  is  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  When 
it  is  between  5*  and  a'  it  is  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets.  When 
X*  =  c'  the  surface  reduces  itself  to  the  plane  « =  0,  but  if  we 

make  in  the  equation  X*  =  c',  ^^ ^  =  0,  the  points  on  the  conic 

thus  found,  viz.  -j 5  +  j^ — j  =  lj  belong  in  a  special  sense 

to  the  limit  separating  ellipsoids  and  hyperboloids.  In  fact, 
in  general  through  any  point  x'y'z'  can  be  drawn  three  surfaces 
confocal  to  a  given  one;   for  regarding   X'  as   the   unknown 
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quantity,  we  have  evidently  a  cubic  for  the  determination  of 
it;  namely, 

/*•'*  •/«  *'« 

_    4.     _^[ L  =r  1 


or  »"  (i*  -  \')  (c"  -  X')  +  y'"  (c*  -  X')  (a'  - X")  +  a"*  (a*-  X")  (J*-  X«) 

=  (a"  -  X«)  {&'  -  X«)  (c"  -  X»). 

If  «'  =  0,  one  of  the  roots  of  this  cubic  is  X*  =  c*,  the  other  two 
being  given  by  the  equation 

a"  (J»  -  X*)  +  y"  {a*  -  X»)  =  (a»  -  X")  (i*  -  X"), 

and  a  root  of  this  equation  will  also  be  X"  =  c*,  if 

^"    +-^    =1 

^    ht  J  ~"   ^' 


The  points  on  the  focal  ellipse  therefore  belong  in  a  special 
sense  to  the  value  \'  =  c^.  In  like  manner  the  plane  ^  =  0 
separates  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet  from  those  of  two,  and  to 
this  limit   belongs  in   a  special  sense  the  hyperbola  in  that 

plane  -5 — ^5  +  -; — v^  =  1.     The  focal  conic  in  the  third  principal 

plane  is  imaginary. 

159.  The  three  quadrica  which  can  be  drawn  through  a  given 
point  confocal  to  a  given  one  are  respectively  an  ellipsoid^  a 
hyperhohid  of  one  sheetj  and  one  of  two.  For  if  we  substitute 
in  the  cubic  of  the  last  article  successively 

we  get  results  successively  +  —  H — ,  which  prove  that  the  equa- 
tion has  always  three  real  roots,  one  of  which  is  less  than  c', 
the  second  between  c*  and  J',  and  the  third  between  V  and  a" ; 
and  it  was  shown  in  the  last  article  that  the  surfaces  corre- 
sponding to  these  values  of  \^  are  respectively  an  ellipsoid,  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and  one  of  two. 

160.  Another  convenient  way  of  solving  the  problem  to 
describe  through  a  given  point  quadrics  confocal  to  a  given 
one,  is  to  take  for  the  unknown  quantity  the  primary  axis 
of  the   sought   confocal  surface.      Then  since   we   are  given 
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a"  — J"  and  a'*-  c"  which  we  shall  call  A"  and  A*,  we  have  the 
equation 

or  a^'-a'^CA'  +  i^  +  aj'^  +  y^  +  O 

H-a"  {AT  +  a;'"(A«  +  A')  +y^A'  +  «'W}  -aj'"AV  =  0. 

From  this  equation  we  can  at  once  express  the  coordinatea 
of  the  intersection  of  three  confocal  surfaces  in  terms  of  their 
axes.  Thus  if  a",  a '"j  ol"^  be  the  roots  of  the  above  equation, 
the  last  term  of  it  gives  us  at  once  a?'"A'A*  =  a'^a^'V"*,  or 

nt  d  a   a 

X  = 


(a"-i«)(a'-c*)* 

And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  since  we  might  have  taken  V  or  c* 
for  our  unknown,  we  have 

N.B.  In  the  above  we  suppose  y*,  J"*,  &c.,  to  involve  their 
signs  implicitly.  Thus  c"*  belonging  to  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet  is  essentially  negative,  as  are  also  ^^  and  c'''*. 

161.  The  preceding  cubic  also  enables  us  to  express  the 
radius  vector  to  the  point  of  intersection  in  terms  of  the  axes. 
For  the  second  term  of  it  gives  us 

or  a?'"  +  y'«  +  «'«  =  a'*  +  r'  +  c'''«. 

This  expression  might  also  have  been  worked  out  directly  from 
the  values  given  for  a;",  y^^  z^  in  the  last  article,  by  a  process 
which  may  be  employed  in  reducing  other  symmetrical  functions 
of  these  coordinates.  For  on  substituting  the  preceding  values 
and  reducing  to  a  common  denominator,  a;'*  +y'*  +  «'*  becomes 

Q w^^  (y  ~  c')  -h  yr  ^r  ^  (c'  -  g^)  +  c w^^  (g^  -  y ) 

(y-c")(g''-c'')(g'*-y) 

*  These  expressions  enable  us  easily  to  remember  the  coordinates  of  the  umbilics. 
The  umbilics  arc  the  points  (Art.  149)  where  e.g.  an  ellipsoid  is  met  bj  its  focal 
hyperbola.  But  for  the  focal  hyi)erbola  a"*=  a'"^  a*—  b^.  The  coordinates  are  therefore 


a«  =  a» 


y  =  0,  t«  =  c»^,- 


z2_/.2»    y-^»    *    -"    ai^i^' 
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But  the  numerator  obviously  vanishes  if  we  suppose  either 
J'ssc*,  c*  =  a*j  a^^b*.  It  is  therefore  divisible  by  the  de- 
nominator. The  division  then  is  performed  as  follows:  Any 
term,  for  example  a^a!'*a!"^(^^  when  divided  by  a"  — J*  (or  by 
its  equal  a"  -  V^)  gives  a  quotient  a"V'V,  and  a  remainder 
h^a^a'^i?.  This  remainder  divided  by  a'^  —  J"*  gives  a  quotient 
V^d^'^i?  and  a  remainder  i'^yV^c*,  which  divided  in  like  manner 
by  a''""  -  i'"*  gives  a  quotient  ^'J' V  and  a  remainder  W'*V''*c\ 
which  is  destroyed  by  another  term  in  the  dividend.  Proceeding 
step  by  step  in  this  manner  we  get  the  result  already  obtained. 

162.  Two  con/ocal  surfaces  cut  each  other  everywhere  at 
right  angles. 

Let  x^y^z^  be  any  point  common  to  the  two  surfaces,  p'  and^" 
the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane  to  each  at  that  point,  then  (Art.  89)  the  direction-cosines 
of  these  two  perpendiculars  are 

p'x^    p'y'    f!z  ^  p^^x'    p"y*    p'^z' 

And   the   condition   that   the   two  should   be  at  right  angles, 
is,  (Art.  13) 

But  since  the   coordinates  xyz'  satisfy   the  equations  of  both 
surfaces  we  have 

And  if  we  subtract  one  of  these   equations  from   the   other, 
and  remember  that  a"*  —  a'*  =  V'*  —  6"  =  c"*  -  c",  the  remainder  is 

a    -a]  |-^75^  +  ^^^  +  ^75^J  =  0, 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

At  the  point  therefore  where  three  confocals  intersect,  each 
tangent  plane  cuts  the  other  two  perpendicularly,  and  the 
tangent  plane  to  any  one  contains  the  normals  to  the  other  two. 

163.  If  a  plane  he  drawn  through  the  centre  parallel  to  any 
tangent  plane  to  a  quadric^  the  axes  of  the  section  made  by  thai 
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plane  are  parallel  to  the  normals  to  the  two  confocah  through 
the  point  of  contact. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  parallels  to  the  normals  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and   it  only  remains  to  be  proved 
that  they  arc  conjugate  diameters  in  their  section.    But  (Art.  94) 
the  condition  that  two  lines  should  be  conjugate  diameters  is 
cos  a  cos  a^      cosflcosiS'      cos  7  cos  </ 

The  direction-cosines  then  of  the  normals  being  ^  I 

ii«"/«'      i«''«/      *«"«'      ^"'^'      >v»"'-/      ^'*f»/ 
p  X       p  y      p  z  ^    p   X       p   y      p   z 

we  have  to  prove  that  '  \ 


\    r 


1  -.'«      ^ 

=  0. 


But  the  truth  of  this  equation  appears  at  once  on  subtracting  \ 
one  from  the  other  the  equations  which  have  been  proved  in 
the  last  article, 

164.    To  find  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  central  section  of  a 

quadric  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  x'y'z'. 

From  the  equation  of  the  surface  the  length  of  a  central 

radius  vector  whose  direction-angles  are  a,  ^8,  7  is  given  by 

the  equation 

1  _  cos'g      cos')8      cos'7 
pa  o  c 

Put  for  a,  /9,  7  the  values  given  in  the  last  article,  and  we  find 
for  the  length  of  one  of  these  axes, 


Now  we  have  the  equations, 


^'j*      «/>•      ^^        1 

4.  ^ I s=  _. 

a         0         c         p 
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Sabtractiog  we  have 


a  a        0  0        c  c        p    [a  ^-^a   ) 

And  sobstltoting  this  valne  in  the  expression  already  found 
for  p*  we  get  p*=:a?  ^a'^*.  In  like  manner  the  sqnare  of  the 
other  axis  is  a"  -  a'"". 

Hence,  if  two  confocal  quadries  intersect,  and  a  radios  of 
one  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  other  at  any  point 
of  their  conre  of  intersection,  this  radius  is  of  constant  length. 

165.  Since  the  product  of  the  axes  of  a  central  section  by 
the  perpendicular  on  a  parallel  tangent  plane  is  equal  to  abc 
(Art.  96),  we  get  immediately  expressions  for  the  lengths 
V\V'\V'"^    We  have 

-P  -  (a'--  a"-)  (g'--  g"'*) '  ^    "  (g"«  -  g")  (g"*  -  g'"") ' 

„^  abc 

P     = 


(g     —  g  j  ^g     —  g   j 

These  values  might  have   been    also  obtained  by  substituting 
in  the  equation 

1  _a^     3^      1^  ^"Cf 

the  values  already  found  for  oj",  y ,  «^  and  reducing  the  re- 
Bolting  value  for/?'*  by  the  method  of  Art.  161. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  symmetry  which  exists  between 
these  values  for  p'*,  p"*,  p'"*,  and  the  values  already  found  for 
0^,  ^'*,  s^.  If  the  three  tangent  planes  had  been  taken  as 
coordinate  planes,  jp',  p",  p'"  would  be  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  of  the  surface.  The  analogy  then  between  the  values  for 
P%  P'j  Pj  *°^  those  for  x\  y',  «',  may  be  stated  as  follows :  With 
the  point  a;yV  as  centre  three  confocals  may  be  described 
having  the  three  tangent  planes  for  principal  planes  and  inter- 
secting in  the  centre  of  the  original  system  of  surfaces.  The 
axes  of  the  new  system  of  confocals  are  g',  g",  g''';  b\  V\  V"\ 
d^  d",  (i'\  The  three  tangent  planes  to  the  new  system  are  the 
three  principal  planes  of  the  original  system. 

u 
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If  a  central  section  tbrougli  xyz  be  parallel  to  one  of  these 
principal  planes  (the  plane  of  yz  for  instance)  in  the  surface  to 
which  this  latter  is  a  tangent  plane,  it  appears  from  Art.  164 
that  the  squares  of  its  axes  are  a*  —  i',  a*  —  c*.  It  follows  then 
that  the  directions  and  magnitudes  of  the  axes  of  the  section  are 
the  same,  no  matter  where  the  point  xyz'  be  situated.  The 
squares  of  the  axes  are  equal,  with  signs  changed,  to  the  squares 
of  the  axes  of  the  corresponding  focal  conic. 

166.  If  D  be  the  diameter  of  a  quadric  parallel  to  the 
tangent  line  at  any  point  of  its  intersection  with  a  confocal, 
and  p  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point, 
then  pD  is  constant  for  every  point  on  that  curve  of  intersec- 
tion. For  the  tangent  line  at  any  point  of  the  curve  of  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  is  the  intersection  of  their  tangent  planes 
at  that  point,  which  in  this  case  (Art.  162)  is  normal  to  the  third 
confocal  through  the  point.     Hence  (Art.  164)  2>*  =  a'*  -  a'''*, 

and  therefore  (Art.  165)  p^D^=^—f^ j,^  which   is    constant   if 

a',  a"  be  given. 

167.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  given  plane  with  regard 
to  a  system  of  confocal  surfaces. 

Let  the  given  plane  be  Ax-^  By+  Cz^^^^  and  its  pole  fiyf; 
then  we  must  identify  the  given  equation  with 

^g         yv     ■■_£SL  =  i 

whence  -J_  ^^=A,  ^-^.  =  ^,  ^.  =  C 

Eliminating  \*  between  these  equations  we  find,  for  the  equa- 
tions of  the  locus, 

A     ""     B    ^      a 

The  locus  is  therefore  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  given 
plane. 

The  theorem  just  proved  implicitly  contains  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  "  to  describe  a  surface  confocal  to  a  given  one  to 
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touch  a  given  plane."  For,  since  the  pole  of  a  tangent  plane 
to  a  surface  is  its  point  of  contact,  it  is  evident  that  but  one 
surface  can  be  described  to  touch  the  given  plane,  its  point  of 
contact  being  the  point  where  the  locus  line  just  determined 
meets  the  plane.  The  theorem  of  this  article  may  also  be 
stated — "The  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  tangent  plane  to  any 
quadric,  with  regard  to  any  confocal,  is  the  normal  to  the  first 
surface." 

168.  To  find  an  expression  for  the  distance  between  the  point 
of  contact  of  any  tangent  plane^  and  its  pole  with  regard  to  any 
cor^ocal  surface* 

Let  afys^  be  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  plane  to  the 
surface  whose  axes  are  a^  h^  c\  ^rj^  the  pole  of  the  same 
plane  with  regard  to  the  surface  whose  axes  are  a\  b\  c\ 
Then,  as  in  the  last  article,  we  have 

^_J_  y,^!L  ^-.1  ^ 

a«  "  a"' '  b'  "■  b'' '  c»  "■  c" ' 

whence    f-a?'=— ^a;',  »7-y'==— rr- y',   ?-«'  =  — ^«',: 

a  o  c  i 

squaring  and  adding 

whence  D  = ,  where  p  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 

on  the  plane. 

169.  The  axes  of  any  tangent  cone  to  a  quadric  are  the 
normals  to  the  three  confocals  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
vertex  of  the  cone. 

Consider  the  tangent  plane  to  one  of  these  three  surfaces 
which  pass  through  the  vertex  x'rfz'\  then  the  pole  of  that 
plane  with  regard  to  the  original  surface  lies  (Art.  65)  on  the 
polar  plane  of  xyz\  and  (Art.  167)  on  the  normal  to  the  ex- 
terior surface.  It  is  therefore  the  point  where  that  normal 
meets  the  polar  plane  of  x'y'z\  that  is  to  say,  the  plane  of 
contact  of  the  cone. 

It  follows,  then   (Art.  64),   that  the  three  normals  meet 
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tfab  pliae  of  oontict  in  three  points,  sach  thmt  eadi  is  the 
pole  of  the  line  joining  the  other  two  with  respect  to  the 
section  of  the  surface  by  that  plane.  Bat  since  this  is  also 
a  section  of  the  cone,  it  follows  (Art.  71)  that  the  three  normals 
are  a  qrstem  of  conjngate  diameters  of  the  cone,  and  since  thej 
are  mntoallj  at  right  angles  they  are  its  axes. 

170.  If  at  any  point  on  a  qoadric  a  line  be  drawn  touching 
the  snrface  and  through  that  line  two  tangent  planes  to  any 
confocal,  these  two  planes  will  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  given  point  on  the  first  quadric  For,  by 
the  last  article,  that  tangent  plane  is  a  principal  plane  of  the 
cone  touching  the  oonfoosd  surface  and  having  the  given  point 
for  its  vertex,  and  the  two  tangent  planes  will  be  tangent 
planes  of  that  cone.  But  two  tangent  planes  to  any  cone 
drawn  through  a  line  in  a  principal  plane  make  equal  angles 
with  that  plane. 

The  focal  cones  (that  is  to  say,  the  cones  whose  vertices  are 
any  points  and  which  stand  on  the  focal  conies)  are  limiting 
cases  of  cones  enveloping  confocal  surfaces,  and  it  is  still  true 
that  the  two  tangent  planes  to  a  focal  cone  drawn  through  any 
tangent  line  on  a  surface  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent 
plane  in  which  that  tangent  line  lies.  If  the  surface  be  a  cone 
its  focal  conic  reduces  to  two  right  lines,  and  the  theorem  just 
stated  in  this  case  becomes,  that  any  tangent  plane  to  a  cone 
makes  equal  angles  with  the  planes  containing  its  edge  of 
contact  and  each  of  the  focal  lines.  This  theorem,  however| 
Will  be  proved  independently  in  Chap.  x. 

171.  It  follows,  from  Art.  169,  that  if  the  three  normals  be 
made  the  axes  of  coordinates,  the  equation  of  the  cone  must 
take  the  form  Aoi?  +  By^  +  (7«*  =  0.  To  verify  this  by  actual 
transformation  will  give  us  an  independent  proof  of  the  theorem 
of  Art.  169,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  values  of  A^  B^  O 
will  be  useful  to  us  afterwards. 

The  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  given.  Art.  78,  is 
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If  the  axes  be  transformod  to  parallel  axes  passing  through  the 
vertex  of  the  cone,  this  equation  becomes,  as  is  easily  seen. 


/aJ^     y"      z"*      \  /as*     y*      «*\  _  Ixai 

W  "^  i^  "^  ^  ~  ^  J  V  "*■  A»  ■*"  ?J  ~  W 


^  6»  ^  c' 


)■■ 


Now  to  transform  to  the  three  normals  as  axes,  we  have  to 
sabstitute  the  direction-coaines  of  these  lines  in  the  formulsd 
of  Art.  17y  and  we  see  that  we  have  to  substitute 


J  ^t 


//„/ 


for  a:, 


pTi         p  X'         p   X 


«y         pW         p'V 


for  «,  Sr  ^  +  ^  y  +  -  /».  ^• 


yx 


172.  In  order  more  easily  to  see  the  result  of  this  substitu- 
tion the  following  preliminary  formulas  will  be  useful : 


Let 


then  since 


we  have 


X 


.^ 


y     « 


— -  +  *^  +—-1  =  iS* 

x""      y^      z2^ 


a^ 


X 


In  like  manner  -5->z,    + 

a  a 


and  hence 


a; 


6' 


« 


5 


cc 


a^-o*' 


a  a  a 


+   T5 


y 


j'^'^A 


ff^ 


+ 


+ 


j? 


II 


8 


CC 


a    —  a 


«' 


8 


ec'^d'^      (a'"-a"J(a''*-a'')' 


Lastly,  smce     -^,    +  J,    +   -  =^,, 


and 


.1 


.1 


a;'        y        z 
5V  "^  y=6«  ■''  cV 


5 


a'*- a" 


we  have 


S 


o'V  ■•■  b'*b*  "•"  cV  ~  (a''-oV  ~  p"  (u"  -  o*)  • 


1 


*  It  may  be  obseryed  that  thia  quantity  Q  is  equal  to 

(o'«  -  o«)  (g'^  -  a«)  (o^^'«  -  a«) 

for  a"  -  o**,  o«  -  o"*,  o^  -  a'"*  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic  of  Art  168,  whose  abeoluto 
term  is  a*6Vi9. 
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113.  When  now  we  make  the  transformation  directed,  In 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  of  Art.  171,  the  coeffident 
of  a?  is  found  to  be 

and  that  of  xy  is 

The  left-hand  side  therefore  of  the  transformed  equation  is 

a*(  P[^        P"y     .     P'"''  V     o(   ^  y*  g'     ) 

^  U^-o*  ''"  o"»-o''  "•"  a""-a7         la"-a*  "^  o"»-a*  "^  a"'»-a''J  ' 


xx'     y]f      zz' 


But  the  quantity  — j-  +  ^  +  -y  treated  in  like  manner  becomes 

s(  v'^    .    p"y    .    p"'^  \ 

°  W*  -  a'  ^  a"*  -a*^  a'"*  -  a*  J  ' 

Its  square  therefore  destroys  the  first  group  of  terms  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  equation  of  the  cone  becomes 

a  —a       a    —a       a     —a        ' 
which  is  the  required  transformed  equation  of  the  tangent  cone. 

174.  As  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  may  be  found 
the  equation  of  either  focal  cone  (Art.  170);  that  is  to  saj,  the 
cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point  x'y^z'  and  which  stands  on  the 
focal  ellipse  or  focal  hyperbola.  These  answer  to  the  values 
a^  —  c^y  a*  —  b*  for  the  square  of  the  primary  axis:  the  equa- 
tions therefore  are 

X*       if        a" 

--  +  ^  4-  —   =0 


^         t^        f 

V*  "^  V"*  "^  b' 


1.  A^  J.  —  0 


These  equations  might  also  have  been  found,  by  forming,  as  in 
Ex.  7,  Art  121,  the  equations  of  the  focal  cones,  and  then 
transforming  them  as  in  the  last  articles. 

It  may  be  seen  without  difficulty  that  any  normal  and  the 
corresponding  tangent  plane  meet  any  of  the  principal  planes 
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in  a  point  and  line  which  are  pole  and  polar  with  regard  to 
the  focal  conic  in  that  plane.  This  is  a  particular  case  of 
Art.  169. 

The  formulaB  employed  in  the  articles  immediately  preced- 
ing enable  us  to  transform  to  the  same  new  axes  any  other 
equations. 

Ex.  1.  To  transform  the  equation  of  the  qnadric  itself  to  the  three  normals  through 
any  point  x'y'z*  as  axes.    The  equation  transformed  to  parallel  axes  becomes 

3?     ifl     z^      r,     «  f^^     vy'     2z'\ 

And  when  the  axes  are  turned  round,  we  get 

The  quantity  under  the  brackets  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  evidently  the 
transformed  equation  of  the  polar  plane  of  the  point. 

Ex.  2.  The  preceding  equation  is  somewhat  modified  if  the  point  a^y'z'  is  on  the 
sorfaoe.    The  equation  transformed  t^  parallel  axes  is 

then  the  equation,  transformed  to  the  three  normals  as  axes,  is 

g*  ,       y'       ,       g'  2;) Vy  2p"xz       ,  2x  _ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  y  is  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  normal  at  the  point  x'y'z', 

and  that  wo  have 

1  1  1       _  1   ,1   ,   1  . 

y«      o2  -  a**  "^  a^  -  a"*  ~  a''     b^     c'* 

and  the  transformed  equation  may  be  otherwise  written 

{p'x-pyf     {p"x  -  pzY  .,  _    , 

Ex.  3.  To  transform  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  surface  with  regard  to  any  point 
to  the  three  normals  through  the  point.    The  equation  is  (Art.  127) 

{xx'  +  yy  +  zz'  +  k^Y  =  o?3?  +  Ay  +  cH\ 

and  the  transformed  equation  is  found  to  be 

(a'»  -  a^)  x^  +  (a"*  -  a^  y^  +  (a'"«  -  a*)  «'  +  2>t«  {p'x  +p"y  +p'"z)  +  Xr«  =  0. 

175.  To  return  to  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  (Art.  173). 
Its  form  proves  that  all  cones  having  a  common  vertex  and  cir- 
cumscribing a  series  of  confocal  surfaces  are  coaxal  and  confocal. 
For  the  three  normals  through  the  common  vertex  are  axes  to 
every  one  of  the  system  of  cones ;  and  the  form  of  the  equation 
shows  that  the  differences  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  are  inde- 
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pendent  of  a*.     Tbe  equations  of  the  common  focal  lines  of  the 
cones  are  (Ai*t.  151) 


;»•  £« 


^^      ^"«       «"»      ^''^ 
a   ^  a         a    —  a 


;y«  =  0. 


But  it  was  proved  (Art.  164)  that  the   central  section  of  the 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  which  passes  through  xy'z'  is 


^    =1, 


a    --a        a    —a, 


and  the  section  of  the  hyperboloid  by  the  tangent  plane  itself  Is 
similar  to  this,  or  is  also 

a?  «" 


a   --  a         a    ^a 


=  0. 


Hence  the  focal  lines  of  the  si/stem  of  cones  are  the  generating 
lines  of  the  hyperboloid  which  passes  through  the  point — a  theorem 
due  to  Chasles,  Liouville^  xi.  121,  and  also  noticed  by  Jacob! 
{CreUe,  Vol.  xii.  p.  137). 

This  may  also  be  proved  thus :  Take  any  edge  of  one  of  the 
system  of  cones,  and  through  it  draw  a  tangent  plane  to  that 
cone  and  also  planes  containing  the  generating  lines  of  the 
hyperboloid ;  these  latter  planes  are  tangent  planes  to  the  hyper- 
boloid, and  therefore  (Art.  170)  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  cone.  The  two  generators  are  therefore 
such  that  the  planes  drawn  through  them  and  through  any 
edge  of  the  cone  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  cone;  but  this  is  a  property  of  the  focal  lines  (Art.  170). 

Cob.  1.  The  reciprocals  of  a  system  of  confocals,  with 
regard  to  any  point,  have  the  same  planes  of  circular  section. 
For  the  reciprocab  of  the  tangent  cones  from  that  point  have 
the  same  planes  of  circular  section  (Art.  152),  and  these  reci- 
procals are  the  asymptotic  cones  of  the  reciprocal  surfaces. 

Cob.  2.  If  a  system  of  confocals  be  projected  orthogonally 
on  any  plane,  the  projections  are  confocal  conies.  The  pro- 
jections are  the  sections  by  that  plane  of  cylinders  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  enveloping  the  quadrics.  And  these  cylinders  may 
be  considered  as  a  system  of  enveloping  cones  whose  vertex 
Is  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  common  direction  of  their 
generators. 
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176.  Tioo  confocal  surfaces  can  he  draton  to  touch  a  given  line. 
Take  on  the  line  any  point  x'y^z^ ;  let  the  axes  of  the  three 

sarfaces  passing  through  it  be  a^y  a\  a'\  and  the  angles  the 
line  makes  with  the  three  normals  a,  ^3,  7.  Then  it  appears, 
from  Art.  173,  that  a  is  determined  by  the  quadratic 

cos'g         cos')8  cos*7    __ 

a   —a       a    —a       a     —a 

If  a  and  9!  be  the  roots  of  this  quadratic,  the  two  cones 

have  the  given  line  as  a  common  edge,  and  it  is  proved,  pre- 
cisely as  at  Art.  162,  that  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cones 
through  this  line  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  And  since 
the  tangent  planes  to  a  tangent  cone  to  a  surface,  by  definition 
touch  that  surface,  it  follows  that  the  tangent  planes  draum 
through  any  right  line  to  the  two  confocals  which  it  touches  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  property  that  the  tangent  cones  from  any  point  to 
two  intersecting  confocals  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  is 
sometimes  expressed  as  follows :  tioo  confocals  seen  from  any 
point  appear  to  intersect  everywhere  at  right  angles. 

177.  If  through  a  given  line  tangent  planes  he  drawn  to  a 
system  of  confocals^  the  corresponding  normals  generate  a  hyper^ 
bolic  paraholoid. 

The  normab  are  evidently  parallel  to  one  plane;  namely, 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  given  line ;  and  if  we  consider 
any  one  of  the  confocals,  then,  by  Art.  167,  the  normal  to  any 
plane  through  the  line  contains  the  pole  of  that  plane  with 
regard  to  the  assumed  confocal,  which  pole  is  a  point  on  the 
polar  line  of  the  given  line  with  regard  to  that  confocal.  Hence, 
every  normal  meets  the  polar  line  of  the  given  line  with  regard 
to  any  confocal.  The  surface  generated  by  the  normals  is 
therefore  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid  (Art  116).  It  is  evident  that 
the  surface  generated  by  the  polar  lines,  just  referred  to,  is 
the  same  paraboloid,  of  which  they  form  the  other  system  of 
generators. 

X 
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The  points  in  which  this  paraboloid  meets  the  given  line 
are  the  two  points  where  this  line  touches  confocab. 

A  special  case  occurs  when  the  given  lino  is  itself  a  normal 
to  a  surface  U  of  the  system.  The  normal  corresponding  to 
any  plane  drawn  through  that  line  is  found  by  letting  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  that  plane  from  the  pole  of  the  same  plane 
with  regard  to  V  (Art.  167),  but  it  is  evident  that  both  pole 
and  perpendicular  must  lie  in  the  tangent  plane  to  U  to  which 
the  given  line  is  normal.  Hence,  in  this  case  all  the  normals 
lie  in  the  same  plane. 

From  the  principle  that  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  planes 
passing  through  a  line  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  four  poles  with 
regard  to  any  quadric,  it  is  found  at  once  that  any  four  of  the 
normals  divide  homographically  all  the  polar  lines  correspond- 
ing to  the  given  line  with  respect  to  the  system  of  surfaces.  In 
the  special  case  now  under  consideration,  the  normals  will 
therefore  envelope  a  conic,  which  conic  will  be  a  parabola,  since 
the  normal  in  one  of  its  positions  may  lie  at  infinity ;  namely, 
when  the  surface  is  an  infinite  sphere  (Art.  158).  The  point 
where  the  given  line  meets  the  surface  to  which  it  is  normal 
lies  on  the  directrix  of  this  parabola. 

178.  If  a,  /8,  7  be  the  direction-angles,  referred  to  the  three 
normals  through  the  vertex,  of  the  perpendicular  to  a  tangent 
plane  of  the  cone  of  Arts.  171,  &c.,  since  this  perpendicular  lies 
on  the  reciprocal  cone,  a,  ^3,  7  must  satisfy  the  relation 

(a'*  -  a')  cos'a  +  (a''»  -  a')  co8'/3  +  (a'''»  -  dTj  cosV  =  0, 

or  a'"  cos'a  +  a"*  cos^iS  +  a'''"  cos^  =  a*. 

This  relation  enables  us  at  once  to  determine  the  axis  of  the 
surface  which  touches  any  plane,  for  if  we  take  any  point  on 
the  plane,  we  know  a\  o!\  a"'  for  that  point,  as  also  the  angles 
which  the  three  normals  through  the  point  make  with  the  plane, 
and  therefore  a'  is  known. 

179.  If  the  relation  of  the  last  article  were  proved  inde* 
pendently,  we  should,  by  reversing  the  steps  of  the  demon- 
stration, obtain  a  proof  without  transformation  of  coordinates 


—  .  — ■    ,■■  ■fc,. 
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of  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  (Art  173).     The  following 
proof  is  due  to  M.  Cbasles :  The  quantity 

a'*  cos'a  +  a"*  co3*)8  -h  a '^  cosV 
is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  on  a  pei'pen- 
dicular  to  the  given  plane  of  the  lines  a\  ol^  a'".  We  have 
seen  (Art.  165)  that  these  are  the  axes  of  a  surface  having 
oiyz'  for  its  centre  and  passing  through  the  original  centre. 
And  it  was  proved  in  the  same  article  that  three  other  con- 
jugate diameters  of  the  same  surface  are  the  radius  vector 
from  the  centre  to  aj'yV,  together  with  two  lines  parallel  to 
two  axes  of  the  surface  and  whose  squares  are  a*  —  6*,  a"  —  c*. 
It  was  also  proved  (Art.  98)  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  projections  on  any  line  of  three  conjugate  diameters  of  a 
quadric  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  three  conjugate  diameters. 
It  follows  then  that  the  quantity 

a"  cos'a  +  a"*  cos^/S  +  ci"^  cos^ 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  on  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  given  plane,  of  the  radius 
vector,  and  of  two  lines  whose  magnitude  aud  direction  are 
known.  The  projections  of  the  last  two  lines  are  constant, 
while  the  projection  of  the  radius  vector  is  the  perpendicular 
itself  which  is  constant  if  x'xfz'  belong  to  the  given  plane. 
It  is  proved  then  that  the  quantity 

a^  cos'a  +  d""  cos'/3  +  ci'"'  cos'7 
is  constant  while  the  point  x'tfz'  moves  in  a  given  plane ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  constant  value  is  the  cf  of  the  surface 
which  touches  the  given  plane,  since  for  it  we  have 

cosa  =  l,  cos^  =  0,  cos7  =  0. 

180.    The  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  planes  mutually  at 
right  angles^  each  of  which  touches  one  of  three  confocals  is  a  sphere. 
This  is  proved  as  in  Art.  93. 
Add  together 

p^  =  a'   cos'a  +  i*   cos^yS   -f  c'   cos'7, 
p"^  =  a'""  cosV  +  &'*  cos^/S'  +  c'*  cosV, 
p^^  =  a"*  cos V  H-  6""  cos'^'  +  c'''  cos V, 
when  we  get  p«  =  a'*  +  i' +  c' -f  (a'^  -  a") -f  (a''' -- a';. 
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where  p  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of 
the  planes. 

Again,  by  subtracting  one  from  the  other,  the  two  equations 

2>*=a"cos*a+6"cos"/8+c*co8*7,  p'^-cl^  cos"a+&'*co8*i3+c'"  cos'y, 

we  learn  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  perpendiculars 
on  two  parallel  tangent  planes  to  two  confocals  is  constant  and 
equal  a"  -  a". 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  theorem  of 
Art.  93  is  that  if  from  any  point  0  there  be  drawn  three  radii 
vectores  to  a  quadric,  mutually  at  right  angles,  the  plane  joining 
their  extremities  envelopes  a  surface  of  revolution.  If  0  be  on 
the  quadric,  the  plane  passes  through  a  fixed  point. 


181.    Two  cones  having  a  common  vertex  envelope  two  con^' 
focah;  to  find  the  length  of  the  intercept  made  on  one  of  their  - 
common  edges  by  a  plane  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  tangent, 
plane  to  a  confocal  through  the  vertex.    The  intercepts  made^ 
on  the  four  common  edges  are  of  course  all  equal,  since  the 
edges  are  equally  inclined  to  the  plane   of  section  which  is 
parallel  to  a  common  principal  plane  of  both  cones. 

Let  there  be  any  two  confocal  cones 

then  for  their  intersection,  we  have 

x^  y"  «" 


and  if  the  common  value  of  these  be  X',  we  have 

x'  +  y'  +  «'  =  V(a'-/3«)(/3«-7')(a«-7^. 

Putting  in  the  values  of  a",  /S*,  7'  from  the  equations  of  the 
tangent  cones  (Art.  176),  and  determining  \'  by  the  equation 

(see  Art.  165)  x^  —  f-Ji Jnn-f% 7ni:%  we  get  for  the  square 

[a  -^a  )\a   ^  a    ) 

of  the  required  intercept 

(a''-a*)(a''-a'')" 
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If  then  the  confocals  be  all  of  different  kinds  this  value  shews 
that  the  intercept  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
on  the  tangent  plane  at  their  intersection. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  two  cones  considered  are 
the  cones  standing  on  the  focal  ellipse,  and  on  the  focal  hyper- 
bola, we  have  a'  =  a*  -  c",  a"  =  a*  —  6",  and  the  intercept  reduces 
to  cl.  Hence,  if  through  any  point  on  an  ellipsoid  he  drawn 
a  chord  meeting  both  focal  conies^  the  intercept  on  this  chord  by 
a  plane  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  will  be  equal  to  the  aerai-^xis-major  of  the  surface.  This 
theorem,  due  to  Prof.  MacCullagh,  is  analagous  to  the  theorem 
for  plane  curves,  that  a  line  through  the  centre  parallel  to  a 
tangent  to  an  ellipse  cuts  off  on  the  focal  radii  portions  equal 
to  the  semi-axis-major. 

182.  M.  Chasles  has  used  the  principles  just  established  to 
solve  the  problem  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  axes  of  a  central  quadric  being  given  a  system  of  three 
conjugate  diameters. 

Consider  first  the  plane  of  any  two  of  the  conjugate  dia- 
meters, and  we  can  by  plane  geometry  determine  in  magnitude 
and  direction  the  axes  of  the  section  by  that  plane.  The 
tangent  plane  at  P,  the  extremity  of  the  remaining  diameter, 
will  be  parallel  to  the  same  plane.  Now  the  centre  of  the 
given  quadric  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  three  confocals 
determined  as  in  Art.  165,  having  the  point  P  for  their 
centre.  If  now  we  could  construct  the  focal  conies  of  this  new 
system  of  confocals,  then  the  two  focal  cones,  whose  common 
vertex  is  the  centre  of  the  original  quadric,  determine  by  their 
mutual  intersection  four  right  lines.  The  six  planes  containing 
these  four  right  lines  intersect  two  by  two  in  the  directions  of 
the  required  axes,  while  (Art.  181)  planes  through  the  point 
P  parallel  to  the  principal  planes,  cut  off  on  these  four  lines 
parts  equal  in  length  to  the  axes. 

The  focal  conies  required  are  immediately  constructed.  We 
know  the  planes  in  which  they  lie  and  the  directions  of  their  axes. 
The  squares  of  their  semi-axes  are  to  be  cf—aC'^^  a'^—o!'^ ;  a^—a^^ 
d^  —  a"*.    But  now  the  gquares  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  given 
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section  are  d^  —  a'*^  af  —  a"^  (Art.  164),  and  these  latter  axes 
being  known,  the  axes  of  the  focal  conies  are  immediately  found. 

183.  If  through  any  point  P  on  a  quadric  a  chord  be 
drawn,  as  in  Art.  181,  touching  two  confocals,  we  can  find 
an  expression  for  the  length  of  that  chord.  Draw  a  parallel 
semi-diameter  through  the  centre,  the  length  of  which  we  shall 
call  fi.  Now  if  through  P  there  be  drawn  a  plane  conjugate 
to  this  diameter,  and  a  tangent  plane,  they  will  intercept 
(counting  from  the  centre)  portions  on  the  diameter  whose 
product  =  jR".  But  the  portion  intercepted  by  the  conjugate 
plane  is  half  the  chord  required,  and  the  portion  intercepted 
by  the  tangent  plane  is  the  intercept  found  (Art.  181).     Hence 

^_2i?'V((a-'-a'')(a''-a^)} 
^  ~  a'6V 

When  the  chord  is  that  which  meets  the  two  focal  conies; 

a*  =  a'»-  c",  a''  =  o''-6'',  and  C7=^. 

a 

184.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  right  cones  which 
can  envelope  a  given  surface. 

X*  v'  «* 

In  order  that  the  equation  -75 5  +  -77— — =  +  -j^ — ^  =  0 

a   -^  a       a    —  a       a     ^a 

may  represent  a  light  cone,  two  of  the  coefficients  must  be 

equal;  that  is  to  say,  a!' ^a'^  or  a!' ^ci"^  or  in  other  words, 

for  the  point  ic'yV  the  equation  of  Art.  158  must  have  two 

equal  roots,  but  from  what  was  proved  as  to  the  limits  within 

which  the  roots  lie,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have  equal 

roots  except  when  X  is  equal  to  one  of  the  principal  semi-axes, 

or  when  x'l/z'  is  on  one  of  the  focal  conies.     This  agrees  with 

what  was  proved  (Art.  155). 

It  appears,  hence,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
reciprocal  of  a  surface,  with  regard  to  a  point  on  a  focal  conic, 
is  a  surface  of  revolution ;  and  that  the  reciprocal,  with  regard 
to  an  umbilic,  is  a  paraboloid  of  revolution.  For  an  umbilic 
is  a  point  on  a  focal  conic  (Art.  149),  and  since  it  is  on  the 
surface  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  it  is  a  paraboloid. 

Another  particular  case  of  this  theorem  is,  that  two  right 
cylinders  can  be  circumscribed  to  a  central  quadric,  the  edges 
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of  the  cylinders  being  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal 
hyperbola.  For  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  at  infinity  is  a  cylinder. 
As  a  particular  case  of  the  theorem  of  this  article,  the  cone 
standing  on  the  focal  ellipse  will  be  a  right  cone  only  when 
its  vertex  is  on  the  focal  hyperbola,  and  tnce  versd.  This 
theorem  of  coarse  may  be  stated  without  any  reference  to  the 
quadrics  of  which  the  two  conies  are  focal  conies;  that  the 
locus  of  the  vertices  of  right  cones  which  stand  on  a  given  conic 
18  a  conic  of  opposite  species  in  a  perpendicular  plane.     If  the 

equation  of  one  conic  be  -j  +  75  =  1)   that  of  the  other  will 


a 


x^         «' 


It  was  proved  (Ex.  8,  Art.  126)  that  if  a  quadric  circumscribe 
a  surface  of  revolution,  the  cone  enveloping  the  former  whose 
vertex  is  a  focus  of  the  latter  is  of  revolution.  From  this 
article  then  we  see  that  the  focal  conies  of  a  quadric  are  the 
locus  of  the  foci  of  all  possible  surfaces  of  revolution  which 
can  circumscribe  that  quadric. 

185.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  the 
focal  ellipse  and  hyperbola  are  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  such  that  the  vertices  of  each  coincide  with  the  foci 
of  the  other.  Two  conies  so  related  are  each  (so  to  speak)  a 
locus  of  foci  of  the  other ;  viz.  any  pair  of  fixed  points  F^  O  on 
the  one  conic  may  be  regarded  as  foci  of  the  other,  the  sum  or 
difference  of  the  distances  FP^  GP  to  a  variable  point  P  on  the 
other,  being  constant. 

Taking  the  equations  of  the  conies 

zl  4.  e_  =  1     _  _  —  1 


and  introducing  the  parameters  d,  0,  as  at  Conies^  Arts.  229,  232, 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  each  conic  may  be  expressed, 

a  cos^,  h  sin  ^,  0 ;  sec^  V(«*  —  i'j)  0,  b  tan0 ; 
and  the  square  of  the  distance  between  these  points  is 

a'cos*^-2acosesec0  V(a'-&*)+  (a'-6')  8ec'0+ J'sin'^+ J'tan^, 
or  a*  £ec'0  -  2a  cos  6  sec  j>  i^{a^  -  V)  +  (a*  -  V)  cos'  0 

=  {a  £ec0  —  cos  ^  Vt^'*  —  i')}*- 
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And,  plainly,  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  distances 

±{aBec0  — C08^\/(«*-  i*)}j  ±{asec0  — co8^\/(a*  — i*)} 
is  independent  of  ^ ;  and  of  two  distances 

±  {a  sec0  —  cos^  V(«* -  &')})  ±  {« sec^'  —  cos^  V(«*  -  i*)} 
is  independent  of  0. 

Attending  to  the  signs  the  theorem  is  this,  that  if  we  take 
two  fixed  points  jP,  O  on  the  ellipsoi  the  difference  -KP—  OP  is 
constant,  being  =  +  a  when  P  is  a  point  on  one  branch  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  —  a  when  P  is  on  the  other.  In  particular,  when 
F^  O  are  the  vertices  of  the  ellipse  we  have  the  ordinary  focal 
property  of  the  hyperbola.  Again,  taking  F^  O  two  points  on 
different  branches  of  the  hyperbola,  the  sum  FP^  OP  is  con- 
stant, and  when  F^  O  are  the  vertices  of  the  hyperbola  we  have 
the  ordinary  focal  property  of  the  ellipse.  If  i^,  (7  be  taken 
instead  on  the  same  branch  of  the  hyperbola,  it  is  the  difference 
between  FP  and  OP  which  is  constant ;  and  if  jFand  O  coincide 
at  a  vertex,  we  have  merely  the  identity  jF!P—  jF!P=  0,  and  not 
a  new  property  of  the  ellipse  in  piano. 

186.  The  following  examples  will  serve  farther  to  illustrate 
the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down : 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  Iocub  of  the  intersection  of  generaton  to  a  hyperboloid  which 
cat  at  right  angles. 

The  section  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  which  contains  the  generators  must 
be  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  so  that  (Art.  164)  (a"»-a'«)  +  (o"«-a"'»)  =  0.  But 
(Art  161)  the  square  of  the  radius  vector  to  the  point  is 

o"» + b"^ + c"«  -  (a"«  -  a'«)  -  (a"«  -  a'"*). 
We  haTe,  therefore,  the  locus  a  sphere,  the  square  of  whose  radius  is  equal  to 
a"^'k-h"^  +  e^^.  Otherwise  thus:  If  two  generators  are  at  right  angles,  their  plane 
together  with  the  plane  of  each  and  of  the  normal  at  the  point,  are  a  system  of  three 
tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  mutually  at  right  angles,  whose  intersection  lies  on  the 
sphere  r«  =  a"»  +  6"«+c"»  (Art.  93). 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  tangent  lines  to  a  quadric 
mutually  at  right  angles  (see  Ex.  6,  Art.  121). 

Let  a,  /3,  7  be  the  angles  made  by  one  of  these  tangents  with  the  normals  through 
the  locus  point,  and  since  each  of  these  tangents  lies  in  the  tangent  cone  through 
that  point,  we  have  the  conditions 

cos'tt        cos*^         coe'y   _ 


C08*a'        C08*/y  COs'y'    _ 

COS*  a"      cos«£'      cos«y^^ 
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Adding,  we  haye  -^^  + -.^^  +  _^,  =  0^ 

But  a^-a*^,  a*-a"^t  a'^-a'"*  are  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  of  Art.  168  which 
ananged  in  terms  of  V  is 

X«+  X*  (z»  +  y«  +  ««  -  a«  -  6«  -  c«)  -  XMCft*  +  c«)  ««  +  (tf»  +  o«)  y«  +  (a«  +  *«)  a« 

-  6V  -  d^a'^  -  a«6*}  +  6W  +  c«ay  +  a«6*2«  -  a«6V  =  0. 

And  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  will  vanish  when  the  coefficient  of  \*  r=  0. 
This,  therefore,  gives  us  the  equation  of  the  locus  required. 

Ex.  8.  The  section  of  an  ellipsoid  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the  asymptotic  cone 
of  a  confocal  hyperboloid  is  of  constant  area. 

The  area  (Art.  96)  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  on  a  parallel 
tangent  plane,  and  we  have 

p*  =  o*  coe'o  +  b*  008* /3  +  c*  008«y. 

But  since  the  perpendicular  is  an  edge  of  the  cone  reciprocal  to  the  asymptotic  cone 
of  the  hyperboloid,  we  have 

0  =  a**  008»o  +  b*^  cos»/3  +  c'*  cos»y, 

whence  />«  =  a»  —  o'». 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  polar  plane 
of  a^jf'tf  in  terms  of  the  axes  of  the  conf ocals  which  pass  through  that  point. 

Ant.  If  a**  -  o«  =  h\  a"^  -  a«  =  *«,  «'"«  -  ««  =  P, 

1  _AU«P  rl      11      ill) 

187.   Two  points,  one  on  each  of  two  confocal  ellipsoids, 
are  said  to  correspond  if 

a^  A'  l^  B'  c" C 

It  is  evident  that  the  intersection  of  two  confocal  hjper- 
boloids  pierces  a  system  of  ellipsoids  in  corresponding  points; 

for  from  the  value  (Art.  160)  a;'  =  -T-j — IiT7~i i\  >  ^^  quantity 

^  \a  —Ojyfl  —  c) 

-J  is  constant  as  long  as  the  hyperboloids,  having  a",  a"^  for 

axes,  are  constant. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  the  principal  planes  being  limits 
of  confocal  surfaces,  points  on  the  principal  planes  determined 

a;"         X»        y'^         y» 
by   equations  of  the   form  — j  =  -j j ,  ^^  =  ., j ,   Z=  0, 

correspond  to  any  point  x'j/z'  on  a  surface,  and  when  x^y'z'  is 
in  the  principal  plane,  the  corresponding  poiut  is  on  the  focal 
conic. 

Y 
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188.  The  points  on  the  plane  of  xy^  which  correspond  to 
the  intersection  of  an  ellipsoid  with  a  series  of  confocal  surfaces, 
form  a  series  of  confocal  conies,  of  which  the  points  corre- 
sponding to  the  umbilics  are  the  common  foci. 

Eliminating  z*  between  the  equations 

5  ■*■  y  "*■  ?  "  '  S^  "^  F"'  "*■  7' "  ^ 

whence  the  corresponding  points  are  connected  by  the  relation 

This  is  evidently  an  ellipse  for  the  intersections  with  hyper- 
boloids  of  one  sheet,  and  a  hyperbola  for  the  intersections  with 
byperboloids  of  two. 

The  coordinates  of  the  umbilics  are 

the  points  corresponding  to  which  are 

which  are  therefore  the  foci  of  the  system  of  confocal  conies. 

Curves  on  the  ellipsoid  are  sometimes  expressed  by  what 
are  called  elliptic  coordinates;  that  is  to  say,  by  an  equation 
of  the  form  ^  [a\  a")  =  0,  expressing  a  relation  between  the 
axes  of  the  confocal  byperboloids  which  can  be  drawn  through 
the  point.  Now  since  it  appears  from  this  article  that  a'  is  half 
the  sum  and  a!'  half  the  difference  of  the  distances  of  the 
points  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  locus  from  the  points 
wliich  correspond  to  the  umbilics,  we  can  from  the  equation 
^  (a',  a")  =  0  obtain  an  equation  il>{p  +  p'^p  —  p')  =  0,  from  which 
we  can  form  the  equation  of  the  curve  on  the  principal  plane 
which  corresponds  to  the  given  locus. 

189.  If  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  and  a  concentric  ellipsoid 
be  projected  on  either  plane  of  circular  section  by  lines  parallel 
to  the  least  (or  greatest)  axis,  the  projection  will  be  a  circle. 
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This  theorem  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  following: 
*Mf  any  two  quadrics  have  common  planes  of  circular 
section,  any  quadric  through  their  intersection  will  have  the 
same;^'  a  theorem  which  is  evident,  since  if  by  making  z=^0  \n 
U  and  in  F*,  the  result  in  each  case  represents  a  circle,  making 
iB  =  0  in  27+  k  Vj  must  also  represent  a  circle. 
.  It  will  be  useful,  however,  to  investigate  this  particular 
theorem  directly.  If  we  take  as  axes  the  axis  of  y  which  is 
a  line  in  the  plane  of  circular  section  and  a  perpendicular  to 
it  in  that  plane,  the  y  will  remain  unaltered,  and  the  new 
oj'^the  old  a?'\-z*.    But  since  by  the  equation  of  the  plane 

of  circular  section  «'  =  — .  ^i 1  x\  the  new  jc*  =  -, .  n %  ^* 

But  for  the  intersection  of 

^:  +  f;  +  j'  =  l,  a^+y'H-«'  =  ^, 

we  have  — r-a;'+      „    y^==r^  —  c\ 

which,  on  substituting  for  x\ 

,_  a .  Ti  35*  becomes     ,,     (x'  +  y')  =  r^ -  c". 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  obtain  the  projection   on  the 
planes  of  circular  sections  we  left  y  unaltered,  and  substituted 

for  ir*,  -7—5  •  T?  «*.     But  to  obtain  the  points  corresponding 

to  any  point,  as  in  Art.   187,  we  substitute  for  a?*,  -j — i  »*, 

and  for  y',  „^  ,y'.     Now  the  squares  of  the  former  coordinates 

have  to  those  of  the  latter  the  constant  ratio  (J'  -  c') :  b\  Hence 
we  may  immediately  infer  from  the  last  article  that  the  pro- 
jection of  the  intersection  of  two  confocal  quadrics  on  a 
plane  of  circular  section  of  one  of  them  is  a  conic  whose  foci 
are  the  similar  projections  of  the  umbilics;  and,  again,  that 
given  any  curve  <f}  (a',  a")  on  the  ellipsoid  we  can  obtain  the 
algebraic  equation  of  the  projection  of  that  curve  on  the  plane 
of  circular  section. 
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190.  The  distance  between  two  points^  one  on  each  of  ttoo 
confocal  ellipsoids  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  two  corre- 
sponding points. 

We  have 

=  a?'  +  y"  +  «"  +  Z'+  F'  +  Z'-2(a:X+yr+«Z). 
Now  (Art.  161) 

a:»  +  y'  +  ;5'  =  a'+6''  +  c''',  Z'+ r»  +  ^  =  ^'+ 5^+ C''. 

But  for  the  correspondiDg  points 

The  sum  of  the  squares  therefore  of  the  central  radii  to  the 
two  points  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  two  corresponding  points. 
But  the  quantities  a?X,  yYj  zZ  are  evidently  respectively  equal 
to  x'X\y'  Y\  zZ\  since  aX'^Ax^  Ax=^  aX^  &c.  The  theorem 
of  this  article,  due  to  Sir  J.  Ivory,  is  of  use  in  the  theory  of 
attractions. 

£z.  Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  if  P^y  P,  be  points  on  a  generator  of 

gS  yt  ^  ^S  yt  ji^ 

-i  +  T^-  -2  =  ^  ^<^  ^i'»  A'  points  on  a  generator  of  -75  +  tjij  +  -;2  =  1»  such  that 

X        X  ^     X        x» 

—  =  -V  »  ~  =  -7  I  *c-»  the  distance  PiPj  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  correspond- 
a       a      a      a 

ing  points  P/Pj'  on  the  second  hyperbola. 

191.  In  order  to  obtain  a  property  of  quadrics  analogous 
to  the  property  of  conies  that  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances 
is  constant,  Jacobi  states  the  latter  property  as  follows :  Take 
the  two  points  C  and  C  on  the  ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis-major,  then  the  same  relation  p  +  p^  =  2a  which  connects 
the  distances  from  C  and  C^  of  any  point  on  the  line  joining 
these  points,  connects  also  the  distances  from  the  foci  of  any 
point  on  the  ellipse.  Now,  in  like  manner,  if  we  take  on  the 
principal  section  of  an  ellipsoid  the  three  points  {A^  i?,  G)  which 
correspond  in  the  sense  explained  (Art.  187]  to  any  three  points 
(a,  bj  c)  on  the  focal  ellipse,  the  same  relation  which  connects 
the  distances  from  the  former  points  of  any  point  {D)  in  their 
plane  will  also  connect  the  distances  from  the  latter  points  of  any 
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point  {d)  on  the  surface.*  In  fact,  by  Art.  190,  the  distances 
of  the  points  on  the  confocal  conic  from  a  point  on  the  surface 
will  be  equal  to  the  distances  of  the  point  on  the  principal  plane 
which  corresponds  to  the  point  on  the  surface,  from  the  three 
points  in  the  principal  section.f 

192.  Conversely,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  locus  of 
a  point  whose  distances  from  three  fixed  points  are  connected 
by  the  same  relation  as  that  which  connects  the  distances  from 
the  vertices  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  a,  6,  c,  to  any  point 
in  its  plane.  Let  p,  p\  p'  be  the  three  distances,  then  (Art.  52) 
the  relation  which  connects  them  is 

a'  (p'  -  p-)(p'  -  n  +  V  [p^  -  p' >  [p^  -  n  +  c'  (p-  -  p') (p-  -  P-) 

-a'(6'-fc»-a>'-i^(c'4a'-i')p''-c'(a»+6'-c')p'''4a'JV=0. 

But  p'-  p",  &c.  being  only  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
first  degree,  the  locus  is  manifestly  only  of  the  second  degree. 

That  any  of  the  points  from  which  the  distances  are  measured 
18  a  focus,  is  proved  by  shewing  that  this  equation  is  of  the  form 
f7+  LM=^Q^  where  ?7is  the  infinitely  small  sphere  whose  centre 
is  this  point.  In  other  words,  it  is  required  to  prove  that  the 
result  of  making  p'  =  0  in  the  preceding  equation  is  the  product 
of  two  equations  of  the  first  degree.     But  that  result  is 

a*  (p'*  -  c')  [p'"'  -  h')  +  (iV*  -  cV'*)  (p'*  -  p"«  +  6*  -  c')  =  0. 


*  In  a  note  by  Joacliimsthal,  published  since  his  death,  Crclle  73,  p.  207,  it  is  shown, 
with  a  similar  analogy  to  the  ellipse,  that  the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid  is  constnicted 
by  measuring  from  d  on  da,  db,  dc  lengths  da\  db',  dc'  which  would  represent  equili- 
brating forces  if  measured  from  1)  along  LA,  J)B,  DC.  The  resultant  of  da',  dd',  <fc' 
18  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid. 

t  Mr  Townsend  has  shewn  from  geometrical  considerations  {Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  yol.  III.  p.  154)  that  this  property  only  belongs  to 
points  on  the  modular  focal  conies,  and  in  fact  the  points  in  the  plane  y  which 
correspond  to  any  point  a^y'z*  on  an  ellipsoid  are  imaginary,  as  easily  appears  from 
the  formula  of  Art.  189.  Mr.  Townsend  easily  derives  Jacobi's  mode  of  generation 
from  Mac  Cullagh's  modular  property.  For  if  through  any  point  on  the  surface  we 
draw  a  plane  parallel  to  a  circular  section,  it  will  cut  the  directrices  corresponding 
to  the  three  fixed  foci  in  a  triangle  of  invariable  magnitude  and  figure,  and  the 
distances  of  the  point  on  the  surface  from  the  three  foci  will  be  in  a  constant  ratio 
to  its  distances  from  the  vertices  of  this  triangle.  And  a  similar  triangle  can  be 
formed  with  its  sides  increased  or  diminished  in  a  fiied  ratio,  the  distances  from  the 
vertigfiB  of  which  to  the  point  x't/z'  shall  be  equal  to  its  distances  from  the  foci. 
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Let  now  the  planes  represented  by  p^  —  p^  -  c*,  p"*  —  p*  -  J'  be 
L  and  M^  then  the  result  of  making  p'  =  0  in  the  equation  is 

or  VU  -  ibcLM  cos  -4  +  c'iT  =  0, 

where  A  Is  the  angle  opposite  a  in  the  triangle  ahc.  But  this 
breaks  up  into  two  imaginary  factors,  shewing  that  the  point 
we  are  discassing  is  a  focus  of  the  modular  kind. 

193.  If  several  parallel  tangent  planes  touch  a  series  of 
confocals^  the  locus  of  their  points  of  contact  is  an  equilateral 
hyperbola. 

Let  a,  /8,  7  be  the  direction-angles  of  the  perpendicular  on 

the  tangent  planes.      Then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  radius 

.  ,      -  ,  a*cosa    J^cos/S    c"cos7 

vector  to  any  point  of  contact  are  , , •  ; 

^    '^  rp      ^      rp  rp 

as  easily  appears  by  substituting  in  the  formula  a*  cosa^px^ 

(Art.  89),  r  cos  a'  for  x'  and  solving  for  cos  a'.     Forming  then, 

by  Art.  15,  the  direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  the  radius  vector  and  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 

plane,  we  find  them  to  be 

(y-c*)  cos/3  cos 7      (c*  —  a')  C0S7  cosa      (q'-y)  cos«  cosjS 
rp  Bin <f>  *  r^sin<^  '  9^  sin^  ' 

where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  per- 
pendicular. Now  the  denominator  is  double  the  area  of  the 
triangle  of  which  the  radius  vector  and  perpendicalar  are  sides. 
Double  the  projections,  therefore,  of  this  triangle  on  the  co- 
ordinate planes  are 

(6'  —  c*)  co3)3  cos 7,   (c*  —  a*)  cos 7  cosa,    (a*  —  5')  cosa  cos/8. 

Now  these  projections  being  constant  for  a  system  of  confocal 
surfaces,  we  learn  that  for  such  a  system,  both  the  plane  of 
the  triangle  and  its  magnitude  is  constant.  If  then  CM  be 
the  perpendicular  on  the  series  of  parallel  tangent  planes  and 
PM  the  perpendicular  on  that  line  from  any  point  of  contact 
P,  we  have  proved  that  the  plane  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
triangle  CPM  are  constant,  and  therefore  the  locus  of  P  is  an 
equilateral  hyperbola  of  which  CM  is  an  asymptote. 
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193a.  Writing  down  the  equations  of  the  normals  to 

x^      V"      «* 

at  two  points,  we  find  as  the  condition  that  thej  may  intersect 

+  C(/-O(a^y-^Y)=0, 

or,  calling  oi,  /9,  7  the  direction  angles  of  the  line  which  joins  the 
points,  and  a„  /9„  7,  those  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  central 
plane  containing  the  two  points,  the  condition  becomes 

^  cosa  cosa,  +  B co8)3  cos/9j  +  C7 C0S7  C0S7,  =  0. 

This  relation  obviously  still  holds  it  A^  B^  G  he  replaced  by 
kA  +  lj  kB+l^  kC'\-L  Hence,  we  see  that  if  the  normals  at 
the  two  points  of  intersection  of  any  right  line  with  any  central 
quadric  intersect,  the  normals  at  its  two  points  of  intersection 
with  any  confocal,  or  with  a  similar  and  similarly  placed  con- 
centric quadric  likewise  intersect.* 

As  a  special  case  of  this,  we  may  consider  the  three  confocala 
ti,  Vj  to  which  meet  in  any  point  P.  The  normal  at  P  to  u 
meets  u  again  in  Qj  therefore  meets  the  normal  at  Q.  Hence, 
if  normals  be  drawn  to  v  at  the  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  PQ 
they  must  intersect,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  normals  at  the 
points  where  PQ  meets  Wy  intersect.  But  the  line  PQ  is  a 
tangent  line  both  to  v  and  to  to.  Hence,  normals  to  either 
surface  taken  at  consecutive  points  along  their  common  curve 
Intersect.  A  curve  possessing  this  property  is  defined  to  be  a  i  ^^  '; 
line  0/ curvature  on  either  surface.  •  -a  < ''  i 

CURVATURE  OF  QUADRICS.  •     V  ' ' 

194.  The  general  theory  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces  will 
be  explained  in  Chap,  xi.,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
here  some  theorems  on  the  curvature  of  quadrics  which  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

If  a  normal  section  be  made  at  any  point  on  a  quadric^  its 
radius  of  curvature  at  that  point  is  equal  to  ffxp^  where  fi  is  the 
^— ^■^^■^™^— — — ^^^^— — — ^^— ^-^^— ^■^™^-™— ^— ^■^-^-^— ^^■^^^— — ^— —      I— ^^^.^^^ ^^■^— ^»^^— — ^— ^.^ i^^— ^^ 

*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Pnner,  Qtiorter/y  Journal  qf  MaihematUi,  p.  66,  yoL  tui. 
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semt'diameter  parallel  to  the  trace  of  the  section  on  the  tangent 
plane,  and  p  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane. 

We  repeat  the  following  proof  by  the  method  of  infini- 
tesimals from  Conies^  Art.  398,  which  see. 

Let  P,  Q  be  any  two  points  on  a  quadric;  let  a  plane 
through  Q  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  P  meet  the  central 
radius  CP  in  jB,  and  the  normal  at  P  in  8,  then  the  radius 
of  a  circle  through  the  points  P,  Q  having  its  centre  on  P8 
is  PQ^ :  2PS.  But  if  the  point  Q  approach  indefinitely  near  to  P, 
QP  is  in  the  limit  equal  to  QR]  and  if  we  denote  CP  and 
the  central  radius  parallel  to  QB  by  a'  and  )8,  and  if  P'  bo 
the  other  extremity  of  the  diameter  (7P,  then  (Art.  74) 

/8' :  a"  ::  QE" :  PB  .  BP'{=2a' .  PB)] 

therefore  0-B*  = '-, —  and  the  radius  of  curvature  =  —, .  -^o  • 

a  a      Jro 

But  if  from  the  centre  we  let  fall  a  perpendicular  CM  on  the 

tangent  plane,  the  right-angled  triangle    CMP  is  similar  to 

PBSj  and  PB  :  P8 ::  a' : p.    And  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

therefore  —7  .  —  =  — ;  which  was  to  be  proved. 
a      p      p  ^  "^ 

If  the  circle  through  PQ  have  its  centre  not  on  PS,  but  on 

any  line  PS',  making  an  angle  0  with  P5,  the  only  change 

18  that  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  ^-p^, ,  8'  being  still  on  the 

plane  drawn  through  Q  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  P. 
But  P8  evidently  =P/S' cos  ^.      The  radius  of  curvature  is 

P(? 
therefore -yf^  cos  ^,   or   the   value  for  the  radius  of  curvature 

of  an  ohlique  section  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal 
section  through  PQy  multiplied  ly  cos^. 

195.  These  theorems  may  also  easily  be  proved  analytically. 
It  is  proved  ( Conies^  Art.  241)  that  if  ax^  +  2Axy  +  hf  +  *^gx  =  0 
be  the  equation  of  any  conic,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
origin  is^-^6.  If  then  the  equation  of  any  quadric,  the  plane 
of  xy  being  a  tangent  plane,  be 

ax^  +  2lixy  +  by'*  +  ^gzx  +  2fyz  +  c«'  +  2nz  =  0, 
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the  radii  of  curvature  bj  the  sections  ^  =  0,  a;  =  0  are  respeo^ 
tivelj  n  :  Gj  n  :  b.  But  if  the  equation  be  transformed  to 
parallel  axes  through  the  centre,  the  terms  of  highest  degree 
remain  unaltered,  and  the  equation  becomes 

oaj*  +  2fixy  +  Jy*  +  2gzx  +  2fyz  +  c«*  =  D. 

The  squares  of  the  intercepts  on  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  Dia^Dih. 
This  proves  that  the  radii  of  curvature  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  parallel  semi-diameters  of  a  central  section.  And 
since,  bj  the  theory  of  conies,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that 
section  which  contains  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane 
is  )8*  :jp,  the  same  is  the  form  of  the  radius  of  every  other  section. 
The  same  may  be  proved  by  using  the  equation  of  the 
quadric  transformed  to  any  normal  and  the  normals  to  two 
confocals  as  axes  (see  Ex.  2,  Art.  174),  viz. 

^         y*      4.       ^*      «.      ^p'^  2p''xz  2x 

f      a  "a        a  ^ a        p[a  —  a  )     j>[a  —a   )       p 

The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  sections  by  the  planes  z^O^y^O 

are  respectively   ,  ,     The  numerators  are  the 

squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  section  by  a  plane  parallel  to 

the  tangent  plane  (Art.  164). 

The  equation  of  the  section  made  by  a  plane  making  an 

angle  0  with  the  plane  of  y   is   found   by   first  turning  the 

axes  of  coordinates  round  through  an  angle  ^,  by  substituting 

ycosO  —  zsinO^  ysinO  +  zcoaO  for  y  and  «,  and  then  making 

1      3* 
the  new  «  =  0.     Then,  if  the  new  coeflScient  of  v*  is  rr; ,  —  is  the 

corresponding  radius  of  curvature.  But  this  coeflScient  is  at 
once  found  to  be 

cos'^  sin*^ 

and  this  coeflScient  of  y*  is  evidently  the  inverse  square  of  that 
semi-diameter  of  the  central  section,  which  makes  an  angle  0 
with  the  axis  y, 

196.   It  follows  from  the  theorem  enunciated  in  Art.   194, 
that  at  any  point  on  a  central  quadric  the  radius  of  curvature 

z 
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of  a  normal  section  has  a  maocimum  and  minimum  value^  the 
directions  of  the  sections  for  these  values  being  parallel  to  the 
axis^major  and  axis-minor  of  the  central  section  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane. 

These  maximum  and  minimum  values  are  called  tbe  jpnn- 
cipal  radii  of  curvature  for  that  point,  and  the  sections  to 
which  thej  belong  are  called  the  principal  sections.  It  appears 
(from  Art.  163)  that  the  principal  sections  contain  each  the 
normal  to  one  of  the  confocals  through  the  point.  The  inter- 
section of  a  quadric  with  a  confocal  is  a  curve  such  that  at 
every  point  of  it  the  tangent  to  the  curve  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal directions  of  curvature.  Such  a  curve  is  called  a  line 
of  curvature  on  the  surface,  and  this  definition  agrees  with  that 
of  Art.  193a. 

In  the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  tbe  central 
section  is  a  hyperbola,  and  the  sections  whose  traces  on  the 
tangent  plane  are  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  that  hyperbola 
will  have  their  radii  of  curvature  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
wiU  be  right  lines,  as  we  know  already.  In  passing  through 
one  of  those  sections  the  radius  of  curvature  changes  sign ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  direction  of  the  convexity  of  sections  on  one 
side  of  one  of  those  lines  is  opposite  to  that  of  those  on  the 
other. 

197.  The  two  principal  centres  of  curvature  are  the  two 
poles  of  the  tangent  plane  with  regard  to  the  two  confocal  surfaces 
which  pass  through  the  point  of  contact.  For  these  poles  lie 
on  the  normal  to  that  plane  (Art.  167),  and  at  distances  from 

it  = and  (Art.  168),  but  these  have  been  just 

proved  to  be  the  lengths  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature. 

We  can  also  hence  find,  by  Art.  168,  the  coordinates  of  the 
centres  of  the  two  principal  circles  of  curvature,  viz. 

aV  5V  cV  a'V  J' V  c'V 

^="^'  y^-f'  "^="0^5  «^=-^)  y-^-w  "^=="7^- 

198.  If  at  each  point  of  a  quadric  we  take  the  two  principal 
centres  of  curvature,  the  locus  of  all  these  centres  is  a  surface 
of  two  sheets,  which  is  called  the  surface  of  centres. 
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We  shall  shew  how  to  find  its  equation  in  the  next  chapteri 
bat  we  can  see  h  priori  the  nature  of  its  sections  by  the 
principal  planes.  In  fact^  one  of  the  principal  radii  of  cur- 
Tature  at  any  point  on  a  principal  section  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  section  itself,  and  the  locus  of  the  centres 
corresponding  is  evidently  the  evolute  of  that  section.  The 
other  radius  of  curvature  corresponding  to  any  point  in  the 
section  by  the  plane  of  xy  is  c^:p,  as  appears  from  the  for- 
mula of  Art.  194,  since  o  is  an  axis  in  every  section  drawn 
through  the  axis  of  z.     From  the  formulae  of  Art.  197  the 

cf  —  c^       &*  — c" 
coordinates  of  the  corresponding  centre  are  — 5 — a?',  — iT'lfy 

that  b  to  say,  they  are  the  poles  with  regard  to  the  focal 
conic  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  x'jf  to  the  principal  section. 
The  locus  of  the  centres  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  principal 
sectloni  taken  with  regard  to  the  focal  conic,  viz. 

L    ^ BS    1 


The  section  then  by  a  principal  plane  of  the  surface  (which  is 
of  the  twelfth  degree)  consists  of  the  evolute  of  a  conic,  which 
is  of  the  sixth  degree,  and  of  the  conic  (it  will  be  found) 
three  times  over,  this  conic  being  a  cuspidal  line  on  the  surface. 
The  section  by  the  plane  at  infinity  is  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  by  the  principal  planes.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
conic  touches  the  evolute  in  four  points  (real  for  the  principal 
plane  through  the  greatest  and  least  axes,  or  umbilicar  plane) 
and  besides  cuts  it  in  four  points. 

199.    The  reciprocal  of  the  surface  of  centres  is  a  surface  of 
tJie  fourth  degree. 

It  will  appear  from  the  general  theory  of  the  curvature  of 
surfaces,  to  be  explained  in  Chap,  xi.,  that  the  tangent  plane 
to  either  of  the  confocal  surfaces  through  x'y'z'  is  also  a  tangent 
plane  to  the  surface  of  centres.  The  reciprocab  of  the  intercepts 
which  the  tangent  plane  makes  on  the  axes  are  given  by  the 
equations 

f-^/o  'y-yo   ^"c'*' 
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The  relation 


gives  between  {,  17,  ^  the  relation 
and  the  relation 


.t 


gives      (a*r  +  ftV + c'C'  - 1)  =  (a*  -  o^  (f  + ,;» +  ?«). 
Elimina^g  a*  —  a",  we  have 

(r +17*+ rr = (5 + ^  +  ?)  (aT+ JV+<^r-i).» 

Bat  it  is  evident  (as  at  Higher  Plane  CurveSj  Art.  21)  that  {,  ffj  ^ 
may  be  understood  to  be  coordinates  of  the  reciprocal  surface ; 
since^  if  {,  17,  ^  be  the  coordinates  of  the  pole  of  the  tangent 
plane  with  regard  to  the  sphere  a* +  y* +  «"  =  !,  the  equation 
x^-\-yfj-\-z^=l  being  identical  with  that  of  the  tangent  plane^ 
f  f  V}  K  ^^U  be  also  the  reciprocals  of  the  intercepts  made  by 
the  tangent  plane  on  the  axes. 


*  This  equation  was  fiist  giTen,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Dr.  Booth,  Tangtamtial 
CoardinaUt,  Dablin,  1840. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


INVARIANTS  AND  COVAEIANTS  OF  SYSTEMS  OF  QUADRICS. 


200.  It  was  proved  (Art.  136)  that  there  are  four  values 
of  \  for  which  XZ7+  V  represents  a  cone.  The  biquadratic 
which  determines  \  is  obtained  bj  equating  to  nothing  the  dis- 
criminant of  \U-\-  V.    We  shall  write  it 

The  values  of  X,  for  which  X  U+  V  represents  a  cone,  are 
evidently  independent  of  the  system  of  coordinates  in  which 
U  and  V  are  expressed.  The  coefficients  A,  ©,  &c.  are  there- 
fore invariants  whose  mutual  ratios  are  unaltered  by  transforma^ 
tion  of  coordinates.  The  following  exercises  in  calculating 
these  invariants  include  some  of  the  cases  of  most  frequent 
occurrence. 

« 

Ex.  1.  Let  both  qnadrics  be  referred  to  their  common  self -oonj  agate  tetrahedron 
(Art.  141).    We  may  take 

U=ax^  +  by^  +  cz^  +  dufly    F  =  ««  +  y'  +  a'  +  w», 
(see  Art.  141,  and  Conies,  Ex.  ],  Art.  871),  then 

A  =  abcd^   6  =  bed  +  cda  +  dab  +  abc,  ^  =  bc  +  ca  + ab  +  ad-\-bd  + ed^ 

e'  =  a  +  *  +  c  +  rf,   A'=l. 

Ex.  2.  Let  F,  as  before,  be  x^  +  ^'  +  e'  +  u;^,  and  let  U  represent  the  general 
equation.    The  general  value  of  6  is 

a' A  'i-b'JB  +  c'C+d'D  +  2/'F  +  2^'(?  +  2h'H  +  2rL  +  2m'if  +  2n'N, 
where  A,  JB^  Ac  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  67.    In  the  present  case  therefore 

e  =  w4  +  5+C+A   e'  =  o  +  6  +  c  +  rf; 
we  have  also  ^  =  bc  — /«  +  ca  -  ^«  +  o*  —  A'  +  arf  —  /'  +  W  - «»'  +  erf  —  n*. 
Similarly,  if£7'isaa^  +  ^^  +  ft3'  +  dto*,  and  F  is  the  general  equation, 

e  is  a'bcd  +  b'cda  +  c'dab  +  d'abc,  6'  is  o^'  +  bB'  +  cC  +  dl/. 

Ex.  8.  Let  U  and  F  represent  two  sphei^ 

««  +  y«  +  2«  -  /!>«,   (ar  -  o)«  +  (y  -  /3)«  +  («  -  y)«  -  p'^, 
and  let  the  distance  between  the  centres  be  D,  (a^  +  /S'  +  y*  =  i^,  then 
A=-/»«,    A'  =  -/»'«,  ezzB»-Bp^-p'^,  e' =  i>«  - /»«  -  8/»'«,  *  =  2i>«  -  8/i)«  -  S/j**, 
and  the  biquadratic  which  determines  X  is 

(X  +  1)M- P*^»  +  (i>*  -  P' -  f>'*)  X  - /d'«}  =  0. 
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Ex.4.  Let  l/'repreaent  ^  +  g  +  ^-l,whae  Fia  the  sphere 

(«-a)»  +  (y^/3)«+(«-y)«-/9«. 

Since  XCr+  Fadmits  of  being  written  in  the  form  AX^  +  BY*  +CZ^  +  DW*,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  biquadratic  found  by  equating  to  nothing  the  discriminant 
of  \U+  V  may  be  written 

Ex.  6.  Let  U  represent  the  paraboloid  <ufl  +  hj/*  +  2ns  and  F  the  sphere  as  in 

the  last  example. 

Ans,  A  =  —  abn^f  A'  =  —  p«, 

e  =  - 11^  (a  +  5)  +  2abnyf   6'  =  ao»  +  b^+2ny -{a  +  b)  /»•, 

♦  =  a*  (o*  +  /3*  -  p*)  +  2  (a  +  *)  ny  -  n»  J 

and  the  biquadratic  may  be  written  by  a  similar  method 

Ex.  6.  In  general  the  value  of  4  is 

(6c  -/«)  (a'cf  -  r«)  +  («i  ^  ^«)  {b'd'  -  m'«)  +  (a*  -  A«)  (c'rf'  -  n^ 
+  (arf  -  P)  (6V  -/'«)  +  (6rf-  TO«)  (cV  -^  +  (erf-  n*)  (a'6'  -  h*^ 
+  2  (^  -  An)  (^W  -  h'n')  +  2  {hn  -ft)  (A  V  -/'f)  +  2  (//  -  ^)  (/T  -  ^i»0 
+  2  (mA  -  /^)  (re*  -  ny)  +  2  (n/-  mc)  (w'o'  -  TAO  +  2  {Jg  -  fw)  (n'*'  -  m'f) 
+  2  (m'A'  -  n")  (fo  -  n^;)  +  2  (n/'  -  mV)  (ma  -  /A)  +  2  (^  -  n'a')  {nb  -  mf) 
+  2  (/rf  -  mn)  {g'h'  -  a/')  +  2  (yrf  -  n/)  {h'f  -  6'/)  +  2  (AJ  -  /in)  (/y  -  c'A') 
+  2  (/'cf  -  m'n')  (yA  -  q/0  +  2  (^^rf'  -  iiT)  (A/-  4y)  +  2  (A'cf  -  rmO  {fg  -  cA). 
Thus  ^  is  a  function  of  the  same  quantities  which  occur  in  the  condition  (Art.  80a) 
that  a  line  should  touch  a  quadric    This  condition  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  six 
coordinates  of  the  line ;  and  if  we  write  the  coefficients  which  affect  the  squares  of  the 
coordinates  in  that  condition  On,  a^,,.<i^,  and  those  which  affect  the  double  rectangles 
Oif,  a  14,  &c.,  writing  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  second  quadric  ^n,  e^  dc, 
then    4    is    a^xC^  +  a^„  +  a^m  +  ^^c^x  +  a^^c^  +  o^n  +  ^u^m  -f  ^      In    lil^ 
manneri  writing  the  discriminant  in  any  of  the  three  forms, 

=  ««i«M  +  «««5»  +  «ti«ia  +  «s4«»i  +  «'»  +  <hfii» 

if  by  the  substitution  of  a  +  Xa'  d^c  for  a  kc^  Oji  become  an  +  X^n  +  XVu  Ac, 
different  methods  of  writing  the  invariants  are  found. 

201.  To  examine  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the  condition  0=.O 
and  of  the  condition  4>  =  0.  It  appears,  from  Art.  200,  Ex.  2, 
that  when  U\&  referred  to  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron, 
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which  will  vanish  when  a\  h\  c\  6!  all  vanish.  Hence  0  will 
vanish  whenever  it  is  possible  to  inscribe  in  V  a  tetrahedron  which 
shall  be  self-conjugate  with  regard  to  U.  In  like  manner  0'  will 
vanish  for  this  form  of  U  whenever  A\  B\  C\  U  vanish.  But 
^' »  0  ia  the  condition  that  the  plane  x  shall  touch  V,  Hence  0' 
will  vanish  whenever  it  is  possible  to  find  a  tetrahedron  self-conjur' 
gate  with  regard  to  U  whose  faces  touch  V.  By  the  first  part  of  this 
article  0^  =  0  is  also  the  condition  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
inscribe  in  C/"  a  tetrahedron  self-conjugate  with  regard  to  F. 
Hence  when  one  of  these  things  is  possible,  so  is  the  other  also. 

4>  =  0  will  be  fulfilled,  if  the  edges  of  a  self-conjugate  tetra- 
hedron, with  respect  to  either,  all  touch  the  other. 

Ex.  1.  The  yertioes  of  two  self-oonjagate  tetiahedra,  with  respect  to  a  quadric 
form  a  sjstem  of  eight  points,  such  that  every  qnadric  through  seven  will  pass  through 
the  eighth  (Hesse,  Crelle,  vol.  xx.,  p.  297). 

Let  any  quadric  be  described  through  the  four  vertices  of  one  tetrahedron,  and 
throngh  three  vertices  of  the  second,  whose  faces  we  take  for  x,  y,  «,  w.  Then 
because  the  quadric  drcumscribes  the  first  tetrahedron,  6'  =  0,  ora  +  6  +  c  +  <^=:0 
(Art.  200,  Ex.  2) ;  and  because  it  passes  through  three  vertices  of  xyzir,  we  have 
a  =  0,  6  =  0,  c  =  0;  therefore  d  =  0^  or  the  quadric  goes  through  the  remaining 
vertex.  It  is  proved,  in  like  manner,  that  any  quadric  which  touches  seven  of  the 
faces  of  the  two  tetrahedra  touches  the  eighth. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  sphere  be  circumscribed  about  a  self -conjugate  tetrahedron,  the  length 
of  the  tangent  to  it  from  the  centre  of  the  quadric  is  constant  For  (Art.  200,  Ex.  4) 
the  condition  0=0  gives  the  square  of  the  tangeqt  a«  +  /3*  +  y*  —  /»•  =  a«  +  6*  +  c*. 
This  corresponds  to  M.  Faure's  theorem  (Ccmtc«,  Art.  875,  Ex.  2).  It  may  be  other- 
wise stated:  "The  sphere  which  circumscribes  a  self -conjugate  tetrahedron  cuts 
orthogonally  the  sphere  which  is  the  intersection  of  three  tangent  planes  at  right 
angles'*.   (Art  93). 

«*       V*       2*  111 

Ex.  8.  If  a  hyperboloid  -+^-|--  =  l  be  such  that  -  -»-  ^  +  -  =  0,  then  the 

centre  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  self -con  jugate  tetrahedron  lies  on  the  surface.    Thia 
foUows  from  the  condition  6'  =  0  (Art.  200,  Ex.  4). 

Ex.  4.  The  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  sphere  circumscribing  a  tetrahedron,  self- 
conjugate  with  regard  to  a  paraboloid,  is  a  plane  (Art  200,  Ex.  5). 

202.  To  find  the  condition  that  two  quadrics  U^  V  should 
touch  each  other.  As  in  the  case  of  conies  [Conies^  Art.  372) 
the  biquadratic  of  Art.  200  will  have  two  equal  roots  when 
the  quadrics  touch.  This  is  most  easily  proved  by  taking 
the  origin  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangent  plane  for 
the  coordinate  plane  z.  Then,  for  both  the  quadrics,  we 
have  £?= 0,  Z  =  0, 772  =  0 ;  and  since,  if  we  substitute  these  values 
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in  the  discriminant  (Art.  67),  it  reduces  to  n'  (A'  -  a5),  the  bi- 
quadratic becomes 

(Xn  +  w')"  {(XA  +  hy  -  (Xa  +  a')  (Xi  +  V)]  =  0, 
which  has  two  equal  roots.     The  required  condition  is  there- 
fore found  by  equating  to  zero  the  discriminant  of  the  biquadratic 
of  Art.  200. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  condition  that  two  spheres  may  touch.  The  biquadratic  for 
this  case  (Art.  200,  Ex.  3)  has  always  two  equal  roots.  This  is  because  two  spheres 
having  common  a  plane  section  at  infinity,  always  have  double  contact  at  infinity 
(Art.  137).  The  condition  that  they  should  besides  have  finite  contact  is  got  by 
expressing  the  condition  that  the  other  two  factors  of  the  biquadratic  should  be 
equal  and  is  (2^  -  r«  -  r^«  =  4rV'«,  whence  2>  =  r  ±  r'.* 

Ex.  2.  Find  tiie  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  constant  radius  touching  a 
central  quadric.  The  equation  got  by  forming  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  X. 
of  the  biquadratic  of  Art.  200,  Ex.  4,  is  of  the  twelfth  degree  in  a,  /3,  y.  When  we 
make  /» =  0,  it  reduces^  to  the  quadric  taken  twice,  together  with  the  equation  of 
the  eighth  degree  considered  below  (Art  221).  The  problem  considered  in  this 
example  is  the  same  as  that  of  finding  the  equation  of  the  surface  paraUel  to  the 
quadric  (see  ConicSf  Ex.  8,  Art.  872) ;  namely,  the  surface  generated  by  measuring 
from  the  surface  on  each  normal  a  constant  length  equal  to  p.  The  equation  is  of 
the  sixth  degree  in  /»^,  and  gives  the  lengths  of  the  six  normals  which  can  be  drawn 
from  any  point  xyz  to  the  surface  {Conies f  Art.  372,  Ex.  8).  To  find  the  section  of  the 
surface  by  one  of  the  principal  planes,  we  use  the  principle  that  the  discriminant  with 
respect  to  X  of  any  algebraic  expression  of  the  form  {\  —  a)  <f>  (X)  is  the  square  of 
<f>  (a)  multiplied  by  the  discriminant  of  <f>  (X).  ■  If  then  we  make  « =  0  in  the 
equation,  the  discriminant  of 

^         ''U  +  X     *  +  X  XJ 

is  theconic  +  ~ 1  +  - , 

a  —  c     0  —  c  c 

taken  twice,  this  curve  being  a  double  line  on  the  surface,  together  with  the  dis- 
criminant of  the  function  within  the  brackets ;  this  latter  representing  the  curve  of 
the  eighth  order,  parallel  to  the  principal  section  of  the  ellipsoid. 

Ex.  8.  The  equation  of  the  surface  paraUel  to  a  paraboloid  is  found  in  like 
manner  by  forming  the  discriminant  of  the  biquadratic  of  Ex.  6,  Art.  200.  The 
result  represents  a  surface  of  the  tenth  degree,  and  when  p  =  0,  reduces  to  the 
paraboloid  taken  twice,  together  with  the  surface  of  the  sixth  degree  considered 
below  (Art.  222).  The  equation  is  of  the  fifth  degree  in  /»«,  shewing  that  only  five 
normals  can  be  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  surface.  It  is  seen,  as  in  the  last 
example,  that  the  section  by  either  principal  plane  is  a  parabola  taken  twice,  together 
with  the  curve  parallel  to  a  parabola. 

203.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  two  surfaces  tonch| 
the  point   of  contact   is    a    double    point    on    their    curve    of 

♦  Generally  the  biquadratic  (Art.  200)  will  have  two  pairs  of  equal  roots  when 
the  quadrics  have  a  generator  common,  the  conditions  for  this  may  be  written  down 
as  in  Art.  214  Higher  Algebra. 
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intersection.  In  general,  two  surfaces  of  the  nfi^  and  rfi^  degrees 
respectively  intersect  in  a  curve  of  the  mn^  order.  And  at 
each  point  of  the  curve  of  intersection  there  is  a  single  tangent 
line,  namely  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at  that  point 
to  the  two  surfaces.  For  any  plane  drawn  through  this  line 
meets  the  surfaces  in  two  curves  which  touch :  such  a  plane 
therefore  passes  through  two  coincident  points  of  the  curve  of 
intersection.  But  if  the  surfaces  touch,  then  every  plane  through 
the  point  of  contact  meets  them  in  two  curves  which  touch, 
and  every  such  plane  therefore  passes  through  two  coincident 
points  of  the  curve  of  intersection.  The  point  of  contact  is 
therefore  a  double  point  on  this  curve. 

And  we  can  shew  that,  as  in  plane  curves,  there  are  two 
tangents  at  the  double  point.  For  there  are  two  directions 
in  the  common  tangent  plane  to  the  surfaces,  any  plane  through 
either  of  which  meets  the  surfaces  in  curves  having  three  points 
in  common. 

Take  the  tangent  plane  for  the  plane  of  xy^  and  let  the 
equations  of  the  surfaces  be 

z  +  ax^  +  2hxy  +  by*  +  &c., 
z  +  aV  +  'Uixy  +  jy  +  &c., 
then  any  plane  y  —  iix  cuts  the  surfaces  in  curves  which  oscu- 
late (see  Contcsy  Art.  239),  if 

a  +  2hfi  +  hfi^  =  o'  +  2A>  +  iV- 
The  two  required  directions  then  are  given  by  the  equation 

The  same  may  be  otherwise  proved  thus.  It  will  be  shown 
hereafter  precisely  as  at  Iligher  Plane  Curves^  Arts.  36,  37,  that 
if  the  equation  of  a  surface  be  ^,  +  ^^+1/3  +  &c.  =  0,  the  origin 
will  be  on  the  surface,  and  u,  will  include  all  the  right  lines 
which  meet  the  surface  in  two  consecutive  points  at  the  origin ; 
while  if  u^  is  identically  0,  the  surface  has  the  origin  for  a 
double  point,  and  u,  includes  all  the  right  lines  which  meet  the 
surface  at  the  origin  in  three  consecutive  points.  Now  in  the 
case  we  are  considering,  by  subtracting  one  equation  from  the 
other,  we  get  a  surface  through  the  curve  of  intersection,  viz. 

(a  -  a')  X*  +  2  (A  -  A')  a^^  +  ( J  -  V)  y*  +^&c., 

AA 
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in  which  surface  the  origin  is  a  double  point,  and  the  two 
lines  just  written  are  two  lines  which  meet  the  surface  in 
three  consecutive  points* 

204.  When  these  lines  coincide  there  is  a  cusp  or  stationary 
point  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  38)  on  the  curve  of  inter- 
section. We  shall  call  the  contact  in  this  case  stationary 
contact.  The  condition  that  this  should  be  the  case,  the  axes 
Jbeing  assumed  as  above,  is 

Now  if  we  compare  the  biquadratic  for  \  given  Art.  202, 
remembering  also  that  in  the  form  we  are  now  working  with^ 
we  have  n  =  n',  we  shall  see  that  when  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  three  roots  of  the  biquadratic  become  equal  to  —  1. 
The  conditions  then  for  stationary  contact  are  found  by  forming 
the  conditions  that  the  biquadratic  should  have  ihiree  equal  rootSj 
Tiz.  these  conditions  are  5=0,  2'>=0,  S  and  T  being  the  two 
invariants  of  the  biquadratic. 

205.  Every  sphere  whose  centre  is  on  a  normal  to  a  quadric, 
and  which  passes  through  the  point  where  the  normal  meets 
the  surface,  of  course  touches  the  surface.  But  it  will  have 
Btationary  contact  when  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
is  equal  to  one  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  (Art.  196). 
Let  us  take  the  tangent  plane  for  plane  of  xy^  and  the  two 
directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature  (Art.  196)  for 
the  axes  of  x  and  y.  Then  since  these  directions  are  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  parallel  sections,  the  term  xy  will  not  appear  in 
the  equation,  which  will  be  of  the  form  z  +  ax*  +  by*  +  &c.  =  0. 
By  the  last  article,  any  sphere  «  +  X  (a'  +  y*  +  «*)  will  have 
Btationary  contact  with  this  if  (X  —a)  (X  —  i)  =  0,  for  we  have 
h  and  K  each  =  0.  We  must  therefore  have  X  equal  either  to 
a  or  i.  Now  if  we  make  y  =  0,  the  circle  z-\-a[x*  •\'  «*)  is 
evidently  that  which  osculates  the  section  z  +  aa?  +  &c. ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  circle  «  +  i  (y*  -f  «*)  osculates  «  +  iy*  +  &c. 

206.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  surface  of  centres  of  a 
quadric.  If  we  form,  for  the  biquadratic  of  Ex.  4,  Art.  200, 
the  two  equations  5^0,  T=0,  we  have  two  equations  con- 
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fiecting  a,  fi^  %  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  canratnre  of 
any  principal  section,  and  p  its  radius.  One  of  these  equations 
is  a  quadratic  and  the  other  a  cubic  in  p* ;  and  if  we  eliminate 
p"  between  thenii  we  evidently  have  the  equation  of  the  locus 
of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  all  principal  sections.  The 
problem  may  also  be  stated  thus :  If  U  and  27'  be  any  two. 
algebraical  equations  of  the  same  degree  and  k  a  variable 
parameter^  it  is  generally  possible  to  determine  k  so  that  the 
equation  U+kW^O  may  have  two  equal  roots.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  k^  so  that  the  same  equation  may 
have  three  equal  roots,  unless  a  certain  invariant  relation  subsist 
between  the  coefficients  of  U  and  U\  Now  the  present  problem 
is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  problem  of  finding  such  an 
iovariant  relation.  It  is  in  fact  to  find  the  condition  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  determine  k  so  that  the  following  biquadratic 
in  X  may  have  three  equal  roots : 

^  ti*  «•        ,      * 


a"  +  \      y+X      c*  +  X  X 

The  following  are  the  leading  terms  in  the  resulting  equatioii : 
the  remaining  terms  can  be  added  from  the  symmetry  of  the 
letters.  We  use  the  abbreviations  J"  — c"  =  a,  c*  — a*  =  /8, 
rf"— 6*=»7;  and  further  we  write  a,  y,  z  instead  of  ax,  6y,  cz: 

■f  3  (2a*  +  3a"i8*  +  3aV  -  7/9V)  aVy V 

+  (o^  +  iS*  +  9a*i8*  +  9a*/8*)  a;y 

+  3  (a*  +  Ga^/S*  +  3aV  +  3a»/3*  +  /S'y'  -  21a'/3'7')  »•/«' 

+  9(a*/3^  +  i8*a*  +  )8*7*  +  /S'7'  +  7V  +  7V-14a*i8*/)a;y«^ 

-3(/8'  +  7'')aV'-3(2/3*+3/y7"  +  3/3V-7/a')aVy' 

-  3  (/8*  +  6i8*a*  +  3i8*7»  +  S/S'a*  +  aV  -  21a'i8*7«)  aV^ 

+  3  {14(a^)y+a«)8*+  /3*7«+i8*7*+7V+/a*)+20a'i8*7«}aVy"«» 

+3{47«-77^a'+/8^)«1987V/y+68a"i8*7»(a"+i8*)+42a*)8*}»y«» 

+  3(/3*  +  3/3V  +  7*)aV 

4  3  (/8*  +  6)8*7*  +  3/3*a' +  3/3-7*  +  aV  -  2Ia»/3'7«)  aVy 

+  9  [a'/S"  +  a«/3*  +  /3*y  +  fi'y'  +7V+ya'  -  Ua'fi'y')  offi'xY 
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-3{4a'-7a»(/8'  +  V) 

-  198a*/8'y  +  68a'/3'7'  (/S*  +  V)  4  42/3*7*}  ""^y** 
-(/3«  +  7*  +  9/3«7''  +  9/S'7*)aV 

-  3  (7*  +  67*/3'  +  37V  +  37'/3*  +  a«/8*  -  21a*/8»7«)  a*/8»a!y 
+  3  {14  (a*/8'  +  a'/3*  +  /3*7'  +  y8*7*  +  7V  +  rfa*) 

+  20a'/3'7'}  a'/Sy^ya" 
+  3(i8*  +  3/3'7'  +  7*)a*/S»7V 

+  3  (27*  +  3ya»  +  37*;8'  -  7a«/8^  a*^i'a?y' 

-  3  (/8*  +  7*)  a«/3*7 V  +  a*/3*7*  =  0. 

If  we  make  in  this  equation  z  =  0,  we  obtain 

(aV  +  /S'y"  -  a*/?)'  {(a^  +  y*  -  7'')»  +  27xY'/},  see  Art.  198. 

The  section  by  the  plane  at  infinity  is  of  a  similar  kind  to  that 
by  the  principal  planes,  the  highest  terms  in  the  equation  being 

(a*  +  y"  +  «•)'  {(aV  +  0'y*  +  7V/  -  ila^'^y^xyz''}. 
In  like  manner  we  find  the  surface  of  centres  of  the  paraboloid 
<Kc'  +  Jy  +  2na;.     If  we  write 

the  equation  is 

8  {(fz  7+  qn  (JV  +  ay)  +  2m'n  W]'  +  27  7=  0, 
where 

+  SmV^Vy*  TF+  12mVnV  F«  +  GmY^V  ^^"-  1 52mYwV/p" 

+  48m>2Va;y  F+  8mVwVF+  24wYwV^+  24wynV«" 

+12mYwV+43mVnVyV24m*;5ri*2(aa;''+jy)+8m*(aV-fiy)n^ 

The  section  bj  either  plane  a;  or  y,  is  a  parabola,  counted  three 
times,  and  the  evolute  of  a  parabola. 

207.  To  find  the  condition  that  two  quadrics  shall  be  such  that 
a  tetrahedron  can  be  inscribed  in  one  having  two  pairs  of  opposite 
edges  on  the  surface  of  the  other.*     The  one  quadric  then  can 

*  This  problem  and  its  reciprocal  appear  to  answer  to  the  plane  problem  of 
finding  the  condition  that  a  triangle  can  be  inscribed  in  one  conic  and  circumscribed 
aboat  another.  Mr.  Purser  {Quarterly  Journal^  vol.  Tin.,  p.  149)  has  determined  the 
envelope  of  the  fourth  face  of  a  tetrahedron  whose  other  three  faces  touch  a  quadric  U 
when  two  pairs  of  its  opposite  edges  are  generators  of  another  quadric  F  to  be  a 
quadric  passing  through  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  given  quadrics. 
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have  its  equation  thrown  into  the  form  Fyz-\-Lxw  —  0^  while 
the  coefficients  a,  i,  c,  d  are  wanting  in  the  equation  of  the 
other.     We  have,  then, 

li^rU,  e^2FL[Fl-\-Lf),  <^=[Fl^-LfY-\-2FL[fl'gm^hn), 

& ^2[fl- i/m-hn)  [FU Lf). 
And  the  required  condition  is 

Similarly  the  condition  that  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  tetra^ 
hedron  having  two  pairs  of  opposite  edges  on  the  surface  of 
one,  and  whose  four  faces  touch  the  other,  is 

4  A'0'4>  =  0"  +  8  A'^0. 

This  may  be  derived  from  the  equation  examined  in  the  next 
article. 

208.  To  find  the  general  fomi  of  the  equation  of  a  quadrtc 
which  touches  the  four  faces  Xj  y^  z^  w  of  the  tetrahedron  of 
reference.  The  reciprocal  quadric  will  pass  through  the  four 
vertices  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  its  equation  will  be  of  the 
form 

2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  +  2lxw  +  2myw  +  2mw  =  0. 
The  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  this  is  (Arts.  67,  79) 
2/iwna"  +  2^/iZ/Q*  -f  2AZw7'  +  2fghl* 

Jt2[fl'-gm-  hi)  [Wy  +faS)  +  2  (r/m  -  hn  -fl)  [mya  +  gfiS) 
+  2  (An -fl-gm)  [naj3 4-  hyS)  =  0. 

If  now  we  write  for  a  *J{fmn)^  6  *J{g^l)i  7  »J[hlm)^  h  '^{fgh)^ 
Xj  yj  Zj  w  respectively,  this  equation  becomes 

«" + 3^  +  « V  w' +'^^^!^^-V^  (y^ 

wighmn)     ^  ' 

am  —  hn  —fl ,  .     hn  —fl  —  am  ,  . 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  three  coefficients  are  re- 
spectively —  2  cos -4,  —2  cos  5,  -  2  cos  (7,  where  -4,  J?,  C  are 
the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  whose  sides  are  »J[fl)^  V(^^)} 
*J(hn).  Hence,  the  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  quadric 
touching  the  four  planes  of  reference  is 

*'+y*+  «*  +  u?*— 2;>(y«  +  arw)  —  2j(«j?  +  yM?)  —  2r  (ay  +  ^u?)  =  0, 
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where  p^  q^  r  are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  subject  to  the  condition  1— 2pjr=p'+y*-l-r'. 
It  may  be  seen  otherwise  that  the  surface  whose  equation  has 
been  written  is  actually  touched  bj  the  four  planes ;  for  the 
condition  just  stated  is  the  condition  of  the  vanishing  of  the 
discriminant  of  the  conic  obtained  by  writing  a;,  y,  z^  ot  w^  0, 
in  the  equation  of  the  quadric.  The  section  therefore  by  each 
of  the  four  planes  being  two  real  or  imaginary  lines,  each  of 
these  planes  is  a  tangent  plane. 

209.  If  V  represents  a  cone  we  have  A'  =  0,  and  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  meaning  in  this  case  of  0, 4>,  &.  For  simplicity 
we  may  take  the  origin  as  the  vertex  of  F,  or  f,  m\  n\  ct  all  =  0. 
We  have  then  & ^d[a:Vc'  +  %fg'K ^aT-^bY-CK*),  or  0' 
vanishes  either  if  the  cone  break  up  into  two  planes,  or  if  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  be  on  the  surface  U.  Let  the  cone  whose 
vertex  is  the  origin  and  which  circumscribes  27,  viz. 

d  {ax*  +  J^"  +  c«"  +  2/yz  +  2gzx  +  2hay)  -  (fc  +  iwy  +  n«)" 

be  written 

ax"  +  by"  +  CJ5*  +  2ft/z  +  2gzx  +  2ha?y  =  0, 

then  <l>  may  be  written 

a(JV-/")  +  b(cV-^'")4-c(a'6'-A'") 

+  2fG7T-ar)-H2g(Ar-6y)  +  2h(//-c'A0. 

Hence,  by  the  theory  of  the  invariants  of  plane  conies  (Conies^ 
Art  375)  4>  =  0  expresses  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  possible 
to  draw  three  tangent  lines  to  U  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  K, 
which  shall  form  a  system  self-conjugate  with  regard  to  V.  In 
like  manner 

cf0  =  a'(bc-f")  +  i'(ca-g")  +  &c., 

or  0  vanishes  whenever  three  tangent  planes  to  U  can  be  drawn 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  V  which  shall  form  a  system  self*- 
conjugate  with  regard  to  F.  The  discriminant  of  the  cubic  in 
X  will  vanish  when  the  cone  V  touches  U. 

When  .  V  represents  two  planes,  both  A'  and  0'  vanish. 
Let  the  two  planes  be  x  and  y,  then  V  reduces  to  2h^xyy  and  ^ 
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reduces  to  K*  (n*  —  cd)^  4>  will  yanish  therefore  in  this  case  when 
the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  touches  U.  We  have  (d-2nH^ 
(see  Art.  67)  and  its  vanishing  expresses  the  condition  that  the 
two  planes  should  be  conjugate  with  respect  to  U\  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  pole  of  either,  with  regard  to  27,  should  lie  on 
the  other.  For  (see  Art.  79)  the  coordinates  of  the  pole 
of  the  plane  x  are  proportional  to  A^  H^  (?,  Z,  and  the  pole 
will  therefore  lie  in  the  plane  y  when  H=0.  The  condition 
0's4A4>  is  satisfied  if  either  of  the  two  planes  touches  U. 

210.  The  plane  at  infinity  cuts  any  sphere  in  an  imaginary 
circle  the  cone  standing  on  which,  and  whose  vertex  is  the 
origin,  is  sb*  +  y'  +  ^'  =  0.  Further,  since  this  cone  is  also  an 
infinitely  small  sphere,  any  diameter  is  perpendicular  to  the 
conjugate  plane.  If  now  we  form  the  invariants  of  x'  +  ^  +  z^^ 
and  the  quadric  given  by  the  general  equation,  we  get  0  =  0, 
orjl  +  J?+C7=0,  as  the  condition  that  the  origin  shall  be  a 
point  whence  three  rectangular  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn 
to  the  surface,  and  4>  =  0,  or 

as  the  condition  that  the  origin  shall  be  a  point  whence  three 
rectangular  tangent  lines  can  be  drawn  to  the  surface.  In 
particular  if  the  origin  be  the  centre  and  therefore  ?,  m,  n  all  =  0, 
and  (the  surface  not  being  a  cone)  d  not  =  0,  the  cubic  is 
the  same  as  that  worked  out  (Art.  82).  The  condition  4>»0 
reduces  to  a  +  i  +  c  =^  0,  as  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  possible 
to  draw  systems  of  three  rectangular  asymptotic  lines  to  the 
surface ;  and  the  condition  0  =  0,  gives 

bc  +  ca-^ab  -/"-/-  A"  =  0, 

as  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  draw  systems 
of  three  rectangular  asymptotic  planes  to  the  surface.  These 
two  kinds  of  hyperboloids  answer  to  equilateral  hyperbolas  in 
the  theory  of  plane  curves  (see  Ex.  3,  Art.  201) ;  the  former 
were  called  equilateral  hyperboloids,  (Ex.  21,  p.  102).  But 
orthogonal  hyperboloids  (Ex.  5,  p.  100)  are  of  a  distinct  kind, 
answering  in  a  similar  manner  to  circles  in  the  theory  of  plane 
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curves,  and  the  relation  among  the  cocfEcieuts  can  be  found  hy 
investigating  when  the  pole  of  one  of  the  chords  of  intersection 
at  infinity  of  oj*  -f-  y*  +  «*  and  the  general  cone  with  regard  to 
the  former  lies  on  the  latter  curve. 

Ex.  Every  equilateral  hyperbola  which  passes  throagh  three  fixed  points  passes 
throagh  a  fourth;  what  corresponds  in  the  theory  of  qnadrics?  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  truth  of  the  plane  theorem  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  condition  that  the 
general  equation  of  a  conic  shall  represent  an  equilateral  hyperbola  is  linear  in  the 
coefficients.  Thus,  then,  every  rectangular  hyperboloid  (viz.  hyperboloid  fulfilling 
such  a  relation  aaa  +  b+c-0)  which  paeees  through  seven  points  passes  through  a  fixed 
curve,  and  which  passes  through  six  fixed  points  passes  through  two  other  fixed  points. 
For  the  conditions  that  the  surface  shall  pass  through  seven  points  together  with  the 
C^ven  relation  enable  us  to  determine  all  the  coefficients  of  the  quadric  except  one. 
Its  equation  therefore  containing  but  one  indeterminate  is  of  the  form  U-^kV  which 
passes  through  a  fixed  curve.  And  when  six  points  are  given  the  equation  can  be 
brought  to  the  form  U+  kV  +IW  which  passes  through  eight  fixed  points. 

211.  Since  any  tangent  plane  to  the  cone  a;*  +  y*  +  «*  is 
aoc'  +  yy'  -f  zz'  =  0,  where  a;'*  +  y'*  +  a'*  =  0,  and  since  any  parallel 
plane  passes  through  the  same  line  at  infinity,  we  see  that 
a*  +  ^  +  7*  =  0  is  the  condition  that  the  plane  cue  +  /8y  +  7«  +  S 
shall  pass  through  one  of  the  tangent  lines  to  the  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity  through  which  all  spheres  pass.  And  therefore 
a*  +  ^  +  7*  =  0  may  be  said  to  be  the  tangential  equation  of 
this  circle.  The  invariants  formed  with  a'  +  iS*  +  7*  and  the 
tangential  equation  of  the  surface  are 

the  geometrical  meaning  of  which  has  been  stated  in  the  last 
article. 

The  condition  that  two  planes  should  be  at  right  angles 
viz.  aa'  +  ^^  + 77^  =  0  (Art.  29),  being  the  same  as  the  con- 
dition that  two  planes  should  be  conjugate  with  regard  to 
a' +  ^  +  7*,  we  see  that  two  planes  at  right  angles  are  con- 
jugate with  regard  to  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  their  intersections  with  the  plane  infinity 
are  conjugate  in  regard  to  the  circle. 

212.  In  general,  the  tangential  equation  of  a  curve  in  space 
expresses  the  condition  that  any  plane  should  pass  through  one 
of  the   tangents  of  the   curve.     For  instance,  the  condition 
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(Art  80)  that  the  intersection  of  the  planes  ax  +  l3y  +  yz  +  Bw^ 
afx'\'l3'y'\-y'z-\-S^w  should  touch  a  quadric,  may  be  considered 
as  the  tangential  equation  of  the  conic  in  which  the  quadric 
is  met  by  the  plane  a'x  +  /8'y  -f  y'z  +  S^w. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  plane  curve  is  a  cone  (Art.  123),  and  since 
an  ordinary  equation  of  the  second  degree  whose  discriminant 
vanishes  represents  a  cone,  so  a  tangential  equation  of  the  second 
degree  whose  discriminant  vanishes  represents  a  plane  conic 
From  such  a  tangential  equation  Aa*  +  Bfi*  +  &c.  we  can  derive 
the  ordinary  equations  of  the  curve,  by  first  forming  the  red* 
procal  of  the  given  tangential  equation  according  to  the  ordinaiy 
rules,  {BCD  +  &c,)a^-^  &C.J  when  we  shall  obtain  a  perfect 
squarei  viz.  the  square  of  the  equation  of  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
And  the  conic  is  determined,  by  combining  with  this  the  equation 

+  2tfz  ( GH~  AF)  +  2zx  [HF-  BG)-{-  2xy  {FO  -  CH)  =  0, 
which  represents  the  cone  joining  the  conic  to  the  origin. 

213.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  which  touches  a  quadric 
U  along  the  section  made  in  it  by  any  plane  ax-^/Sy+yz  +  Sw, 
The  equation  of  any  quadric  touching  {/along  this  plane  section 
being  kU-i-  [ax  +  l3y-^yz-\-  Sw)*  =  0,  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine k  so  that  this  shall  represent  a  cone.  We  find  in  this 
case  <l>,  0',  A'  all  =  0.  And  if  we  denote  by  <r  the  quantity 
jla*  +  jS/S' +  &c.  (Art.  79),  the  equation  to  determine  k  has 
three  roots  =0,  the  fourth  root  being  given  by  the  equation 
A;A  +  <r  =  0.  The  equation  of  the  required  cone  is  therefore 
0-17=  A(aaj  +  ^y  +  7«  +  St£?)*.  When  the  given  plane  touches 
Uj  we  have  o*  =  0,  Art.  79,  and  the  cone  reduces  to  the  tangent 
plane  itself,  as  evidently  ought  to  be  the  case.  Under  the 
problem  of  this  article  is  included  that  of  finding  the  equation  of 
the  asymptotic  cone  to  a  quadric  given  by  the  general  equation. 

214.  The  condition  (r  =  0,  that  ax -\- /3y  •{•  yz -{- Sw  should 
touch  {7,  is  a  contravariant  (see  Conies^  Art.  380)  of  the  third 
order  in  the  coefficients.  If  we  substitute  for  each  coefficient 
a^a-\-  W,  &c.,  we  shall  get  the  condition  that  ax-\-  /3y  +  yz  +  Sw 
shall  touch  the  surface  U-^-W^  a  condition  which  will  be  of 

BE 
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the  form  <r  +  XT  +  XV'  +  XV  =  0.  The  functions  <r,  a\  t,  t' 
each  contain  a,  ^,  &c.  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  coefficients 
of  U  and  V  in  the  third  degree.  In  terms  of  these  functions 
can  be  expressed  the  condition  that  the  plane  oa?  +  ^y  +  7^  +  Sm? 
should  have  any  permanent  relation  to  the  surfaces  U^  F;  as 
for  instance  that  it  should  cut  them  in  sections  u,  v,  connected 
bj  such  permanent  relations  as  can  be  expressed  by  relations 
between  the  coefficients  of  the  discriminant  of  m  +  \v.  Thus  if 
we  form  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  \  of  ct+Xt+XV+XV, 
we  get  the  condition  that  our  +  ySy  +  7«  +  Sm?  should  meet  the 
surfaces  in  sections  which  touch  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  con- 
dition that  this  plane  should  pass  through  a  tangent  line  of  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  U  and  V.  This  condition  is  of  the 
eighth  order  in  a,  )8,  7,  8,  and  of  the  sixth  order  in  the  coeffi- 
cients of  each  of  the  surfaces.  Thus,  again,  r  =  0  expresses  the 
condition  that  the  plane  should  cut  the  surfaces  in  two  sections 
such  that  a  triangle  self-conjugate  with  respect  to  one  can  be 
inscribed  in  the  other,  &c. 

The  equation  cr  =  0  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  tangential 
equation  of  the  surface  U]  and,  in  like  manner,  t  =  0,  t'  =  0 
are  tangential  equations  of  quadrics  having  fixed  relations  to 
U  and  V.  Thus,  from  what  we  have  just  seen,  t  =  0  is  the 
envelope  of  a  plane  cutting  the  surface  in  two  sections  having 
to  each  other  the  relation  just  stated.  And  the  discriminant  of 
o-  +  Xt  +  XV  +  XV  is  the  tangential  equation  of  the  curve  of 
intersection  of  [Zand  V, 

Or,  again,  o*  =  O  may  be  regarded  as  the  equation  of  the 
surface  reciprocal  to  V  with  regard  to  a;*  +  y'  +  «*  +  w*  (Art.  127). 
And,  in  like  manner,  <r  +  Xt  +  XV  +  XV  is  the  equation  of  the 
surface  reciprocal  to  U+W.  Since,  if  X  varies,  Z7  +  XFde- 
uotes  a  series  of  quadrics  passing  through  a  common  curve, 
the  reciprocal  system  touches  a  common  developable,  which  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  curve  UV.  And  the  discriminant  of 
<r  +  Xt  +  XV  +  X'<r'  may  be  regarded  at  pleasure  as  the  tan- 
gential equation  of  the  curve  27  F,  or  as  the  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  developable.  This  equation  is,  as  was  remarked 
above,  of  the  eighth  degree  in  the  new  variables,  and  of  the 
sixth  in  the  coefficients  of  each  surface. 
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When  A=:0,  o*  is  the  square  of  a  linear  function  of  a,  ^8, 7,  S ; 
and  when  the  surface  consists  of  two  planes  it  is  easily  seen  by 
putting  in  the  values  of  the  coefficients,  that  each  first  minor 
of  A  vanishes,  and  therefore  in  this  case  a  vanishes  identically. 

215,  We  can  reciprocate  the  process  employed  in  the  last 
ftrticle.  If  o"  =  0,  a=0  be  the  tangential  equations  of  two 
quadrics,  we  can  form  the  equation  in  ordinary  coordinates 
answering  to  o-  +  \a\    This  will  be  of  the  form 

A"  17+  X  A  r+  V  A'  r + V  A'^  r=  o, 

and  will  represent  a  system  of  quadrics  all  touching  a  common 
developable,  whose  equation  is  found  by  forming  the  discri- 
minant of  the  equation  last  written.  Thus,  for  example,  using 
the  canonical  forms,  let 

then  <T  =  Aa^  +  Bl3'+Cy'  +  I)S',  cr' =  ^ V  +  ^'/S' +  C7 V  +  iX 5", 
where  A  =  Jo?,   B=^cda^  &c.,  and  the  reciprocal  of  cr  +  Xcr'  is 
{BCDx^  +  &c.}  +  \  {{BGiy  +  CDB"  +  BBC)  x'  +  &c.} 
4  \^(B'CrB  -h  C'B'B  +  D'B'C)  jc'+  &c.}  +  X'{B'r7'/>V+&c.}=0. 
Putting  in  the  values  for  J5,  C,  2>,  &c.,  we  find 

BCDx'-h&c^^A'U, 
while  the  coefficient  of  \  is 

A  [aa  {Vcd  +  c'cCb  +  cCb'c)  x*  +  &c.}. 

Just  as  all  contravariants  of  the  system  0-,  a^  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  two  fixed  contravariants  r,  /  together  with 
o",  1/,  so  all  covariants  of  the  system  27,  V  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  two  fixed  covariants  T,  T'  together  with  ?7,  V  and 
the  invariants  (Art.  200).  Beciprocating  what  was  stated  in  the 
last  article  we  can  see  that  the  quadric  T  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
whence  cones  circumscribing  D  and  V  are  so  related  that  three 
edges  of  one  can  be  found,  which  form  a  self-conjugate  system 
with  regard  to  the  second,  and  three  tangent  planes  of  the  second 
which  form  a  self-conjugate  system  with  regard  to  the  first. 

If  we  please  we  may  use  instead  of  T  and  7^  the  quadric  S^ 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  respect  to  V  of  all  the 
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tangent  planes  to  Z7,  and  ff  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  respect 
to  Uo(  all  the  tangent  planes  to  F(see  Ex.  10,  Art.  121).  By 
the  help  of  the  canonical  form  we  can  see  what  relations  connect 
S  and  ff  with  T  and  T.    Tbas  we  easily  find 

8  =  b€da?a?  +  cdoib'^x^  4  dahi^z^  +  ahcdT'v?. 

But  r'  =  aa'(ic(f +  cdS'  +  ea</)aj'  +  &c. 

=  [hcda'  +  cdab'  -f  dabc'  +  abed:)  (aV  +  &c.)  -  [hcdoT'i^  +  &c.), 

hence  T'  =  0F- 5,  and  in  like  manner  T^&TJ- 8\  It  ap- 
pears thus  that  Uy  fff  T  have  a  common  curve  of  intersection. 


1.  To  find  the  locns  of  a  point  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  t^toneh 
U  +  \V.  We  have  then  in  «r  +  Xt  +  XV  +  XV  to  substitute  U^,  U„  £7„  U^  for 
*f  fit  Yt  ^'  The  result  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  oovariants  bj  means  of  the 
canonical  forms  £7^=:aE'  +  y*+s'  +  w',  r=<u:*  +  ^'  +  cs'  +  dw^.    For  the  resnlt  is 

s^  +  Ac  +  X{(ft  +  c  +  rf)a:«  +  4c.)  +  XM(ftc  +  crf+c»)a»  +  4c.)  +  X»(^<fa*  +  4c)=0, 

or  AU+  X (e£7 -  AF)  +  \*{'»U-  7")  +  X» {9'D -  r)  =  0. 

In  like  manner  the  locus  of  points,  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  V  tonch 
17+XF,  is 

a=:  GF-  r'  +  \(#F-  T)  +  x«(e'F-  a'U)  +  x»a'f= o. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  U  and  F 
are  a  conjugate  pair  with  regard  to  U-^W,  In  the  same  manner  that  the  con- 
dition that  two  points  should  be  conjugate  with  respect  to  Fis  aa;V  +  by'jf"  +  Ac.  =  0, 
■o  the  condition  that  two  planes  should  be  conjugate  is  Aaa'  +  B^^  +  drc.  =  0. 
Applying  this  to  the  case  where  a,  ^  are  £7|,  U^  dec ,  we  get  for  the  canonical  form 

a**  +  Ac,  +  X{(6  +  c+  d)  a*«  +  4c.}  +  X«  {{be  +  cd  +  db)  ax«+  4c.}  +  X»a6crf(««+4c.) 

or  AF+  Xr'  +  X«r+  \*A'(7=  0. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  discriminant  of  T.    Am.  A  A'  {O'^^  -  a'  (66'  -  AA% 

216.  What  has  been  stated  in  the  last  article  enables  us 
to  write  down  the  equation  of  the  developable  circumscribing 
two  given  quadrics  Uy  V.  We  have  seen  that  its  equation  is 
the  discriminant  of  the  cubic  A'C/'+ XAr+X'A'r'  +  X'AT, 
where  if 

U^aa?-¥bt^  +  cz'  +  dw\     T^  aa'  [Vc'd + c'd'b  +  ef  J'c)  a:"  +  iScc 

Clearing  the  discriminant  of  the  factor  A*A^,  the  result  is 

27A'A'"?7*r"  +  4A't7J''-f  4^^^"=  r'T^H- ISAA'mZF, 

an  equation  of  the  eighth  degree  in  the  variables,  and  the  tenth 
in  the  coefficients  of  each  of  the  quadrics.  By  making  {7=  0, 
we  see  that  the  developable  touches  U  along  the  curve  UT^ 
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and  that  it  meets  U  again  in  the  curve  of  intersection  of  U 
with  2^  —  4 A  VT.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  latter  locus 
represents  eight  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary  generators  of  the 
qoadric  U. 

It  is  otherwise  evident  what  is  the  curve  of  contact  of  the 
developable  with  U.  For  the  point  of  contact  with  Z7  of  a 
common  tangent  plane  to  UV  is  the  pole  with  regard  to  U 
of  a  tangent  plane  to  V^  and  therefore  is  a  point  on  the  surface 
B^\  and  we  have  proved,  in  the  last  article,  that  the  curves 
Uff^  TUsre  the  same. 

The  section  of  the  developable  by  one  of  the  principal  planes 
(w)  is  most  easily  obtained  by  reverting  to  the  process  whence 
the  equation  was  formed.  The  common  tangent  developable 
of  a^+y +  «■  +  «?',  oaj' +  6y' +  c«' +  e?u7"  is  the  discriminant  of 

qjg"         iy'  cz^         dw'* 

\  +  a      \  +  b      \  +  c      X  +  rf 

Hence,  as  in  Art.  202,  Ex.  2,  if  we  make  ti^  =  0,  the  discriminant 

will  be 

/  ax*         by*         cz*  \* 

multiplied  by  the  discriminant  of 

aic'         by*         cz* 
J ± j . 

X  +  a      \-\-b      X  +  c 

In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  discriminant,  differentiate  with 
regard  to  X,  when  we  have 

(X+a)*  ^  (X+J)*  ^  (\+c)»~   '  (X+a)"  ^  (X  +  i)"  "*"  (X  +  c)'~  ' 

1              03?        ,              by*                      cs^  , 

whence  rr r*  =  J  — c,  ,T-^^-TTi  =  c -  a,  tt r5  =  o  — ft; 

(X  +  a)*  '  (X  +  6/  '  (X  +  c/  * 

and,  substituting  in  the  given  equation,  the  result  is 

X  V{« [b  —  c)}  ±y  ^/[b (c -a)]±z  V{c (a - b)]  =  0. 

The  section  therefore  is  a  conic  counted  twice  and  four  right 
lines. 

217.    To  find  the  condition  that  a  given   line  should  pass 
through  the  curve  of  intersection  of  two  quadrics  V  and  V. 
Suppose  that  we  have  found,  by  Arts.  80,  &c.,  the  condition, 


^ 
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^^Oj  that  the  line  should  touch  Uj  and  that  we  substitute  in  it  for 
each  coefficient  a,  a+Xoy  the  condition  becomes  ^+X4'j+V4^=0; 
and  if  the  line  have  any  arbitrary  position,  we  can  by  solving 
this  quadratic  for  \,  determine  two  surfaces  passing  through 
the  curve  of  intersection  UV  and  touching  the  given  line.  But 
if  the  line  itself  pass  through  UVy  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  two  surfaces  must  coincide,  for  the  line  cannot,  in  general, 
be  touched  by  a  surface  of  the  system  anywhere  but  in  the 
point  where  it  meets  VV.  The  condition  therefore  which  we 
are  seeking  is  ^,'  =  44N[^.  It  is  of  the  second  order  in  the 
coefficients  of  each  of  the  surfaces  and  of  the  fourth  in  the 
coefficients  of  each  of  the  planes  determining  the  right  line: 
these  (see  Art.  80)  enter  through  the  combinations  ayS^  -  a^^S, 
&c.,  viz.  the  equation  contains,  and  that  in  the  fourth  degree, 
the  six  coordinates  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes. 

In  the  case  where  the  two  quadrics  are  ax^  +  6y'  -f  cjs'  -f  dw*j 
a'a?  +  jy  +  cV  +  cTm?',  and  the  right  line  is  ax-hl3y  +  yz-\-  8tr, 
a'a;+  iS'y +7'^  +  S'm?,  the  quantity  ^  is  (see  Art.  80)  2a6  {yB'--YS)\ 
by  which  notation  we  mean  to  express  the  sum  of  the  six  terms 
of  like  form,  such  as  cd  {aff  -  a'^S)*,  &c.  When  the  line  is 
expressed  by  its  ray  coordinates  (p.  40)  the  relation  which  holds  for 
contact  is  Jcp'  +  ca^-\-  abr^-^-  ads*  +  bdt*-\-  cdu^  =  0,  which  is  satis- 
fied by  each  of  the  complex  of  lines  which  touch  the  quadric  IT"  (see 
Art.80cZ).  Then  ^^  is  S  (6c'+J'c)2?',and  its  vanishing  is  the  relation 
for  the  complex  of  all  lines  which  are  cut  harmonically  by  the 
quadrics  U  and  F,  as  it  is  easily  seen  that  ^I',  =  CT  7"+  U''  V'-2FQ 
in  the  notation  of  Art.  75.     Also  %*  -  4^4^  is 

S  {bc')y  -f  22  (Jc')  {ac')pY  +  22  {{ab')  {cd')  +  (ac')  (6(f )}  pV, 

and  vanishes  for  the  complex  of  right  lines  intersecting  the 
common  curve. 

218.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  developable  generated  by  the 
tangent  lines  of  the  curve  common  to  V  and  V. 

If  we  consider  any  point  on  any  tangent  to  this  curve,  the 
polar  plane  of  this  point  with  regard  to  either  U  or  V  passes 
evidently  through  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent  on  which 
it  lies.  The  intersection  therefore  of  the  two  polar  planes 
meets  the   curve    UV.      We   find   thus  the   equation   of  the 
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developable  required,  by  sabstituting  in  the  condition  of  the 
last  article,  for  a,  /S,  &c.,  a',  )8',  &c.,  the  differential  coeflScients 
D^,  t^,  &c.,  F„  r,,  &c.  This  developable  will  be  of  the  eighth 
degree  in  the  yariables  and  of  the  sixth  in  the  coefficients 
of  each  surface.  When  we  use  the  canonical  form  of  the 
qoadrics,  it  then  easily  appears  that  the  result  is 

S  (ai7  (ctT)*  «*u;*  +  22  [aV)  [ac')  [cd)'  [bd^Yy'z'w*  +  2xy z'w' 
x{{ab'){c(ry{ad'){bcyi[{ad')(bc'y^^ 

When  we  make  in  the  above  equation  tr  =  0  we  obtain  a  perfect 
square,  hence  each  of  the  four  planes  rr,  y,  z^  w  meets  the  de- 
Telopable  in  plane  curves  of  the  fourth  degree  which  are  double 
lines  on  the  surface.*  This  is,  h  priori^  evident  since  it  is  plain 
from  the.  symmetry  of  the  figure,  that  through  any  point  in 
one  of  these  four  planes  through  which  one  tangent  line  of 
the  curve  ZZF  passes,  a  second  tangent  can  also  be  drawn. 

By  the  help  of  the  canonical  form  the  previous  result  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  covariant  quadrics  when  the  de- 
Telopable  is  found  to  be 

4(ei7F-rD'-AP)(0'£rr-rr-A'CP)=(*£^r-Ti7-rr)'. 

The  curve  UV  is  manifestly  a  double  linef  on  the  locus  re- 
presented by  this  equation,  as  we  otherwise  know  it  to  be,  and 
the  locus  meets  V  again  in  the  line  of  the  eighth  order  deter- 
mined by  the  intersection  of  U  with  T^-4.^TV.  This  Is  the 
some  line  as  that  found  in  Art.  216. 


*  See  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  yoI.  ill.,  p.  171,  where,  though 
only  the  geometrical  proof  is  given,  I  had  arriyed  at  the  result  bj  actual  formation 
of  the  equation  of  the  developable.  See  Ibid^  vol.  ii.,  p.  68.  The  equations  were 
also  worked  out  bj  Mr.  Cayley,  Ihidj  vol.  v.,  pp.  50,  51. 

t  It  is  proved,  as  at  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  51,  (see  also  Art.  110  of  this  volume) 
that  when  the  equation  of  a  surface  is  U^<p  +  UV^lf  +  K'x  =  0,  then  VV  i&  a  double 
line  on  the  surface,  the  two  tangent  planes  at  any  point  of  it  being  given  by  the  equation 
ti*^'  +  iim^  +  v*x'  =  ^>  where  u,  v  arc  the  tangent  planes  at  that  point  to  U  and  K, 
and  ^*  is  the  result  of  substituting  in  0  the  coordinates  of  this  point,  tc.  Applying 
this  to  the  above  equation  it  is  immediately  found  that  the  two  tangent  planes  are  given 
by  the  equation  {TU-T'Vy-%  where  in  T,  T'  the  coordinates  of  the  point  are 
■apposed  to  be  substituted.  Thus  the  two  tangent  planes  at  every  point  of  the  double 
cnrre  coincide,  and  the  curve  is  accordingly  called  a  cuspidal  curve  on  the  surface. 
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219.  We  can  shew  geometricallj  (as  was  stated  Art.  216) 
that  a  generator  of  the  quadric  U  at  each  of  the  eight  points 
of  intersection  of  the  three  surfaces  Z7,  V,  S\  (or  17,  F,  T')  is 
also  a  generator  of  the  developable,  and  that  therefore  these 
eight  lines  form  the  locus  of  the  eighth  order,  17,  T^  —  4t£iTV. 
For  the  surface  8^  being  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  regard 
to  U  of  the  tangent  planes  to  F,  the  tangent  plane  to  V  at 
one  of  the  eight  points  in  question  is  also  a  tangent  plane  to  [7, 
and  therefore  passes  through  one  of  the  generators  to  U  at  the 
same  point.  This  generator  is  therefore  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  tangent  planes  to  U  and  F,  and  therefore  is  a  generator 
of  the  developable  in  question. 

220.  The  calculation  in  Art.  218  may  also  be  made  as 
follows :  When  we  write  in  the  determinant  of  Art.  80  for  a, 
a  +  Xa'  &c.,  and  for  a,  fi  &c.  Z7j,  U^  &c.,  for  a',  ^  &c.  F^,  F,  &c., 
we  can  reduce  it  by  subtracting  from  the  first  column  the  sum  of 
the  third  multiplied  by  a;,  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  multiplied 
respectively  by  y, «,  and  w,  and  then,  removing  the  terms  -X  F,  &c. 
in  the  first  column  by  means  of  F,  &c.  in  the  second;  when 
we  deal  similarly  with  the  rows,  the  determinant  becomes 

( l^+\  F)  ^  -  F*  ( A+ X0  +  X*<l>  +  X»0' -h  V  A'), 

where  —  8  is  the  value  of  the  determinant  of  Art.  79,  when 
a  &c.  are  replaced  by  a  +  Xa'  &c.  and  a  &c.  by  F,  &c  But 
the  last  result  of  Ex.  1,  Art.  215,  determined  the  value  of  5. 
Putting  in  that  value  we  find,  as  it  should  be,  that  X  occurs 
in  no  higher  power  than  the  second,  and  the  determinant 
becomes 

(0Z7F- 2^17- AP) +  X  (*C^F- ri7- r F) 

+  X"  (0'  I7F-  TV"  A'  W)  =  0. 

Thus  then  we  see  that  ©  UV^  ^  [7+  A  F*  is  the  condition 
that  the  intersection  of  the  two  polar  planes  should  touch  U\ 
while  4>Z7F=  TU^  TV  is  the  condition  that  it  should  be  cut 
harmonically  by  the  surfaces  27,  F;  and  again  the  equation  of 
the  developable  is 

4(0£7F-  ri^- AF')(0't7F-rF-A't7')=(<D?7F-ri7-  TV)\ 
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220a.  The  equation  of  this  developable  has  been  otherwise 
derived  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Roberts  as  follows:  When  the  line 
whose  ray  coordinates  are  p,  q^  r,  8j  f,  u  is  a  generator  of 

ax^  4  by*  +  c«'  +  rfw*  =  0, 

we  have  (Art.  SOc) 

0  =  cj*  +  Jr'  +  c&*  , 

0  =  ip*  +  aj"  +  rftt', 

0=  as* ■\' hf  •\' cu\ 

which  are  equivalent  to  the  four  equations 

"^  be  ^   ^         ca^  ab^ 

Now  a  generator  of  any  one  of  the  system  of  quadrics 
through  the  curve  common  to  U  and  F  is  a  line  which  meets 
that  curve  in  two  points;  hence  the  line  whose  coordinates 
are  related  as  follows : 

,^  ,(a+XaO(d4-Xc?0       ^     Jb  +  W)  {d -{■  XcTj 
^      '  (ft  +  Xi')  (c+ Xc')'   2         (c+\cO(a  +  Xa')' 

is  a  generator  of  Z7+  \  V  and  a  chord  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of 

U=ax*  +%'  +c«'  +c?M?*  =0, 
F=aV+6y  +  cV  +  e?'w?'  =  0. 

2205.  Again,  when  a  line  touches  the  curve  UVj  it  touches 
both  U  and  Vj  hence,  in  this  case 

icp"   -fcflj"   -^-abr*   +ads'   ^-bd^   +cdu!^  =0, 

b'cy  +  c'aV  +  a'i  V  +  a'(/V  +  J'tT^*  +  c'cfu'  =  0, 

therefore  by  the  fourth  relation  in  last  article 

{bed"  -f  UVd)p*  +  {cad'  +  XcVt?)  2'  +  {abd'  +  Xa'i'ti)  r'  =  0, 

or,  replacing  p*^  j*,  r*,  by  their  values  in  «',  t*,  u", 

(Jaf  +  Xb'c'd)  {a  4  Xa')" «'  +  (cat?  +  XcVd)  (b  +  XJ')'  <* 

+  {(xM  +  Xa'6' J)  (c  +  Xcy  u"  =  0, 

CC 
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solving  between  this  and 

we  get  «',  ^,  li",  and  accordingly  also  /?',  j',  /. 

Omitting  a  common  factor,  the  results  may  be  written 

y'  =  [be)  (act)  [a  +  \a)  [d  +  Xrf'j, 

5'  =  (ca')  (JcT)  (6  +  \V)  [d  +  Xef), 

r*  =  (a60  («?)  (c  +  \c)  [d-^XdT), 

«■  =  (6c')  («(£')  (J  +  X6')  [c  +  Xc'), 

«'=  (caO  {hd:)  (c  +  Xc')  (a  +  Xa  ), 

t/»  =  (ay)  (c(f )  (a  +  Xa')  (6  +  Xi'), 
and  evidently  admit  o( p8-\-qi-\-ru—0  being  identically  satisfied. 

220c.  From  these  expressions  in  the  parameter  X,  for  the 
coordinates  of  any  generator,  the  equation  of  the  developable 
may  be  found  in  ordinary  coordinates  by  the  usual  method. 
For  any  point  on  the  line  we  must  have,  for  instance, 

px  •\- qy  ■{■  Tz  =^  0, 

but  we  have  also  Z7-f  XF=0,  hence  the  surface  is 

X  {{he')  [ad:]  [a F-  a' U)]^^-y  [[00!)  [Id!)  {b  F-  J' U)]^ 

+  «l(aJ')(c(i')(cF-c'C^)}*  =  0, 

and  the  section  by  the  plane  2;  =  0  is  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
double  curve  which  is  a  trinodal  quartic ;  and  similarly  for  the 
other  planes  of  reference.  Again,  this  equation  of  the  surface 
evidently,  on  rationalisation,  becomes  of  the  form 

whence  UV  is  a  double  line  on  it ;  also,  making  27=  0,  V  ^ 
becomes  a  factor,  and  the  eight  right  lines  forming  the  remain- 
ing intersection  with  £7  are  at  once  found. 

220d.  If  the  line  pqr^  &c.  be  contained  in  the  plane 
(ix  +  /3y  +  yz-\-Sw  =  0iis  coordinates  satisfy  as  +  /3t -{- yu  =  0  &c. 
(Art.  51b).     If  the  consecutive  line  also  lie  in  this  plane 

ds      ^  dt         du      ^ 
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B7  these,  determining  a,  /9,  7,  it  is  seen  that  the  following 
are  symmetrical  expressions  for  the  coordinates  of  the  plane 
of  two  consecutive  generators  of  the  developable,  or  of  two 
consecutive  tangents  to  the  common  curve  27F,  omitting  a 
common  factor, 

a«  (oJ'j  {ac')  [ad')  =  (a  +  Xa';', 

/y  {be')  [bfT)  [ha')  =  (6  +  W)\ 

7'  [cJ:)  [ca')  (cJ')  =  (c  +  \c7, 

S"  {da')  {db')  {dc')  =  (rf  +  \d')% 

also  the  expressions 

X*  {ab')  {ac)  [act]  =  a  +  /la', 
y'{bc'){bd')  {ba')=b+fib\ 
z'  {cd')  [ca')  {cb')  ^c-^-fic^ 
w'{da'){db'){dc)^d+fAd', 

are  easily  seen  to  be  those  for  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on 
the  curve  UV. 

221.  The  equation  ax'+  6^'+  cz^+  X  (-c'+/+  z^)  =  1  denotes 
(Art.  104)  a  system  of  concentric  quadrics  having  common 
planes  of  circular  section.  And  the  form  of  the  equation  shews 
that  the  system  in  question  has  common  the  imaginary  curve 
in  which  the  point  sphere  aj'  +  y'  +  «'  meets  any  quadric  of  the 
system.  Again,  since  the  tangential  equation  of  the  system 
of  confocal  quadrics 

x'  y'  z' 


a  -{-X      b  +  X      c+\ 
is  aa*  +  J/3'  +  C7'  +  X(a'  +  /3»  +  7')  =  l, 

it  follows  reciprocally  that  a  system  of  confocal  quadrics  is 
touched  by  a  common  imaginary  developable  (see  Art.  146) ; 
namely,  that  enveloped  by  the  tangent  planes  drawn  to  any 
surface  of  the  system,  through  the  tangent  lines  to  the  ima- 
ginary circle  at  infinity.  The  equation  of  this  developable  is 
found  by  forming  the  discriminant  with  regard  to  X  of  the 
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equation  of  the  system  of  quadrics.      If  we  write  b—c^pj 
c-  a=^q^  a—b==rj  the  equation  is 

(a:" + y"  +  «*)*  (pV  +  qY  +  ''V  -  2qry'z^  -  2  jy^V  -  ^pqxY) 
+  2p'(j-r)a;*  +  2j'(r-y)y*+2r*  (;?-?)«• 
+  2p{pr^  3j')  xY"  2j  (jr  -  3/)  xY^  2p  (py  -  3r«)  a:V 
+  2r  (yr  -  3/)  a?z*  +  2 j  (g;?  -  3r")  y V  -  2r  (?y  -  32*)  zY 
+  2  (p  -  y)  (j  -  r)  (r  -;?)  a;*y V  +  (^  -  Gp'jr)  «* 

+  (?*  ""  6 J*P'')  y*  +  (^*  ~  6r'pg)  «*  +  2pq  [pq  -  3r')  xY 

+  2 jr  ( jr  -  3p*)  y V  4  2rp  (rp  -  32*)  2V  +  'ip^r  (r  -  g)  »' 

+  22*rp  (p  -  r)  y'  +  2r*pq  [q  -p) «'  -\-pYr^  =  0. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  this  equation,  or  as  in  Art.  202, 
that  the  focal  conies,  and  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  are 
double  lines  on  the  surface. 

222.  In  like  manner,  if  o-  =  0  be  the  tangential  equation  of  a 
quadric,  and  if  we  form  the  reciprocal  of  o-  +  \  (a'  +  /S"  +  7'), 
we  get 

A'ir+XA[{a(6  +  c)-/-A»}»'+{6(c  +  a)-A*-/*}y'' 

+  2i/z  {of-  gh)  +  2zx  [hg  -  hf)  -f  2xy  [ch  ^fg) 

+  2x  {(6  +  c)  Z-  Am  -  gin\  +  2y  {(c'\-a)m-fa-'kl\ 

+  2«{(a  +  6)n-yZ->i}] 

+  X«{i>(a:^4y'+«'')+-4  +  5+C-2ix-2iry-2iVi}+X"«0. 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  series  of  confocal  surfaces,  and  its 
discriminant  with  respect  to  \  will  represent  the  developable 
considered  in  the  last  article.  If  we  write  the  coefficients  of 
X  and  X*  respectively  T  and  T\  then  3r=0  denotes  the  locus 
of  points  whence  three  rectangular  lines  can  be  drawn  to  touch 
the  given  quadric,  and  T^  =  0  the  locus  of  points  whence  three 
rectangular  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  same  quadric. 

If  the  paraboloid  —  +  ^  4-  22;  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 

we  obtain,  as  the  equation  of  a  system  of  confocal  surfaces, 
(60?'+  a}f-\^  2abz)  +  X  {rB*4-y*+2  (a+J)  z-ab]+  X'{2« -  (a+i)}  -  X"=  0, 
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ftnd  the  developable  which  they  all  toach  is,  if  we  write  a  —  b^r^ 

+  iz  (x''  +  y*)  (ox"  +  bf)  +  1 6rV  +  32rV  [x^  -f  i/) 

+  2Ar[bx'^-af)z'+  (aa;*+6/)"+  Sribx'+ay*)  (x*-/)  +  12rVy' 

+ 16  (a  +  b)  r'z  (»•  +  y'  +  «*)  -  Ur'z  {ax''  +  Jy') 

+  Urabz  («•  -  y")  +  Ar'z'  (a*  -f  4aJ  +  b')  +  4r'  (JV  +  aV) 

+  2aAr  (ooj*  -  Jy*)  +  4r*aJ  (a  +  J) «  +  a'JV*  =  0. 

The  locus  of  intersectioa  of  three  rectangular  tangeot  planes 
to  the  paraboloid  is  the  plane  2;?  =  a  4  i,  and  of  three  rect- 
angular tangent  lines  is  the  paraboloid  of  revolution 

a?*  +  /  +  2  (a  +  J) «  =  ab. 

223.  We  shall  now  shew  that  several  properties  of  confocal 
surfaces  are  particular  cases  of  properties  of  systems  inscribed 
in  a  common  developable.  It  will  be  rather  more  convenient 
to  state  first  the  reciprocal  properties  of  systems  having  a 
common  curve. 

Since  the  condition  that  a  quadric  should  touch  a  plane 
(Art.  79)  involves  the  coefficients  in  the  third  degree,  it  follows 
that  of  a  system  of  quadrics  passing  through  a  common  curve, 
three  can  be  drawn  to  touch  a  given  plane,  and  reciprocally, 
that  of  a  system  inscribed  in  the  same  developable,  three  can 
be  described  through  a  given  point.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
former  case  one  can  be  described  through  a  given  point,  and 
in  the  latter,  one  to  touch  a  given  plane.  In  either  case,  two 
can  be  described  to  touch  a  given  line ;  for  the  condition  that 
a  quadric  should  touch  a  right  line  (Art.  80]  involves  the  co- 
efficients of  the  quadric  in  the  second  degree. 

It  is  also  evident  geometrically,  that  only  three  quadrics 
of  a  system  having  a  common  curve  can  be  drawn  to  touch 
a  given  plane.  For  this  plane  meets  the  common  curve  in  four 
points,  through  which  the  section  by  that  plane  of  every  surface 
of  the  system  must  pass.  Now,  since  a  tangent  plane  meets 
a  quadric  in  two  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary,  (Art.  107) 
these  right  lines  in  this  case  can  be  only  some  one  of  the  three 
pairs  of  right  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  the  four  points. 
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The  points  of  contact  which  are  the  points  where  the  lines  of 
each  pair  intersect,  are  [Conies,  Art.  146,  Ex.  1)  each  the  pole 
of  the  line  joining  the  other  two  with  regard  to  any  conic  passing 
through  the  four  points.  Hence  (Art.  71)  if  the  vertices  of  one 
of  the  four  cones  of  the  system  be  joined  to  the  three  points, 
the  joining  lines  are  conjugate  diameters  of  this  cone. 

224.  Now  let  there  be  a  system  of  quadrics  of  the  form 
8  +  \[x^-\'tf'*-\-z*)j  since  x'+^  +  a'  is  a  cone,  the  origin  is 
one  of  the  four  vertices  of  cones  of  the  system.  And  since 
a?-¥t/*i-z*  is  an  infinitely  small  sphere,  any  three  conjugate 
diameters  are  at  right  angles,  and  we  conclude  that  three 
surfaces  of  the  system  can  be  drawn  to  touch  any  plane,  and 
that  the  lines  joining  the  three  points  of  contact  to  the  origin 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Moreover  as  a  system  of 
concentric  and  confocal  quadrics  is  reciprocal  to  a  system  of  the 
form  5+ X(aj'-fy *+«*),  we  infer  that  three  confocal  quadrics 
can  be  drawn  through  any  point  and  that  they  cut  at  right 
angles. 

Again  (Art.  132)  the  polar  planes  of  any  point  with  regard 
to  a  system  of  the  form  8'\-\{x*  +  i/^  +  z*)  pass  through  a  right 
line,  the  plane  joining  which  to  the  origin  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  given  point  to  the  origin ;  as  is  evident 
from  considering  the  particular  surface  of  the  system  a;*  +  y*  +  «*. 
Beciprocally  then  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  a  given  plane  with 
regard  to  a  system  of  confocals  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

225.  We  have  seen  that  o*  +  X  (a'  -f  ^8*  4  7')  is  the  tangential 
equation  of  a  system  of  confocals:  and  when  the  discriminant 
of  this  equation  vanishes  it  represents  one  of  the  focal  conies. 
We  can  therefore  find  the  tangential  equation  of  the  focal 
conies  of  a  given  surface  by  determining  \  from  the  equation 

i>\»+(6c  +  ca  +  afc-/'-/--A')AX'+(a  +  6  +  c)A'X+A»  =  0. 

Thus,  let  the  surface  be 

7x*  +  6/  +  5^"  -  4y«  -  4a;y  4  1  Ojj  +  4y  4-  6«  +  4  =  0, 
we  have  A  =  --  972,  and  the  cubic  is 

162X'  4  99X'A  4  ISA'X  4  A»  =  0, 
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wbose  factors  are  3X  +  A,  6\  +  A,  9X  +  A,  whence  \  =  108,  162, 
or  324. 

The  tangential  equation  of  the  given  surface  divided  by  6  is 

a*- 8i8*- 1 17*+ 27  8*+ 26/37 + 467a  +  34ai8  -  54aS  -  54/8S  -  547S  =  0. 

Thus  then  the  tangential  equations  of  the  three  focal  conies  are 
obtained  by  altering  the  first  three  terms  of  the  equation  last 
written  into 

19a'+10/3*+77",   28a"  +  19/3'+ 1 67',   55a"  +  46)8*  +  437*, 

respectively.  Their  ordinary  equations  are  found,  as  in  Art. 
212,  to  be  the  intersections  of 

2x-2i/  +  z  +  Wj    lla;'  +  44y'+  IW - S2i/z -h 2zx - AOxy ] 

a?  +  2y  -f  2j5  +  5wy   67a;''  +  68^"  +  83«'  -  2iyz  -  e2zx  -  S2xy ; 

2a;  4  y  -  2j5  +  M7,   5a;'  -  3/  +  9«'  +  2i/z  -  16«a;  4  2Qiy. 

226.  In  order  to  find  in  quadriplanar  coordinates  the  tan- 
gential equation  of  a  surface  confocal  to  a  given  one,  It  is 
necessary  to  find  the  equivalent  in  quadriplanar  coordinates  to 
the  equation  a'  +  i8'  4  7*  =  0.*  It  is  evident  that  if  a;,  y,  z^  to  re- 
present any  four  planes,  and  if  their  equations  referred  to  any 
three  rectangular  axes  be  Xcos-4  4  F co8J54-^co8(7=;?,  &c., 
then  the  coefficient  of  X  in  aa;  4  )8y  4  7«  4  Sw  is 

a  cos-4  4  iS  cos-4'  4 7  cos 4" 4  S  cos-4'", 

and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  of  JT,  F,  Z  is 

a'  4  iS*  4  7"  4  S"  -  2^7  cos  (yz)  -  27a  cos  {zx)  -  2a^  cos  (ory) 

-  2aS  cos  [xw)  -  2/88  cos  (yw)  —  278  cos  {zw)j 

where  [yz)  denotes  the  angle  between  the  planes  y,  z^  &c. 
This  quantity,  equated  to  nothing  is  the  tangential  equation 
of  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity.  The  processes  of  the  last 
articles  then  can  be  repeated  by  substituting  the  quantity  just 
written  for  a' 4/8*  4  7'.  We  thus  find,  without  difficulty,  the 
condition  that  the  general  equation  in  quadriplanar  coordinates 
should  represent  a  paraboloid,  or  either  class  of  rectangular 


*  This  condition  evidently  expresses  that  the  length  is  infinite  of  the  perpendicnlar 
let  fall  from  uiy  point  on  any  of  the  planes  which  satisfy  the  equation. 
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Lypcrboloid ;  the  equations  of  the  loci  of  points  whence  systems 
of  three  tangent  planes  or  tangent  lines  are  at  right  angles ; 
the  equations  of  the  focal  conies,  &c. 

227.  We  have  seen  (Art.  211)  that  the  condition  in  rect- 
angular coordinates  aa'  +  0^  +  77'  =  0,  that  the  planes  ax  +  &c., 
a'a;  +  &c.  should  be  at  right  angles,  expresses  that  the  planes 
should  be  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  imaginary  circle  at 
infinity.  It  follows  that  the  condition  of  perpendicularity  in 
quadriplanar  coordinates  is 

a'  {a  —  )8  cos  [xy)  —  7  cos  [xz]  —  i  cos  [xw)] 

+  ^  f  —  a  cos  [xy)  +fi--y  cos  (yz)  —  B  cos  {yto)]  +  &c.  =  0. 

Any  theorems  concerning  perpendiculars  may  be  generalized 
projectively  by  substituting  any  fixed  conic  for  the  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity ;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  perpendicular  line  and 
plane,  we  get  a  line  and  plane  which  meet  the  plane  of  the 
fixed  conic  in  a  point  and  line  which  are  pole  and  polar  with 
respect  to  that  conic  (see  Conies^  Art.  356).  The  theorems  may 
be  extended  further  (see  Conies^  Art.  385)  by  substituting  for  the 
fixed  conic  a  fixed  quadric,  when  instead  of  a  line  perpendicular 
to  a  plane,  we  should  have  a  line  passing  through  the  pole  of 
the  plane  with  regard  to  the  fixed  quadric.  These  latter  ex- 
tensions, however,  are  theorems  suggested,  not  proved. 

Ex.  Any  tangent  plane  to  a  sphere  Any  plane  section  of  a  qnadrio  is  met 
is  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  in  a  conjugate  line  and  point,  by  any 
radius.  tangent  plane  and  the  line  joining  its 

point  of  contact  to  the  pole  of  the  plane 
of  section. 

228.  The  tangential  equation  of  a  sphere,  In  rectangular 
coordinates,  is  written  down  at  once  by  expressing  that  the 
distance  of  the  centre  from  any  tangent  plane  is  constant.  The 
equation  is  therefore 

If  then  a?',  y\  z\  w  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  a 
sphere,  the  tangential  equation  of  the  sphere  in  quadriplanar 
coordinates  must  be 

(cue'  +  fiy'  +  7^'  +  Iwy  =  r«  {a'+ /3''+  7'+  S"-  2a^  cos  {xy)  -  &c.}. 


I 

1 
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If  the  sphere  touch  the  four  planes  a?,  y,  z^  w^  the  coefficients 
of  a*,  iS*}  7^*,  S^  must  vanish,  and  the  tangential  equation  of 
such  a  sphere  must  therefore  be 

(a±/S±7±S)'  =  a'  +  /3"+7''  +  S'-2a^cos(xy)-&c. 
There  are  therefore  eight  spheres  which  touch  the  faces  of  a 
tetrahedron.     Taking  all  positive  signs,  we  get  the  tangential 
equation  of  the  inscribed  sphere 

^87  cos*  J  iyz)  +  7a  cos*  \  [zx)  +  a/9  cos'  \  {xy) 
+  aS  cos*i  [xw)  +  ^S  cos*i  [yw]  +  7S  cos*^  [zw)  =  0. 
The  corresponding  quadriplanar  equation  is  obtained  from  this 
as  in  Art.  208. 

229.  The  equation  of  the  sphere  circumscribing  a  tetra- 
hedron maj  be  most  simply  obtained  as  follows:  Let  the 
four  perpendiculars  on  each  face  from  the  opposite  vertex  be 
*o)  y©?  ^0)  ^0*  ^^^  ^^®  equation  in  piano  of  the  circle  circum- 
scribing any  triangle  ahc  may  be  written  in  the  form 

[bcYyz  ^{caYzx  ^  (abYxy^^ 

3^0«0  ^0^0  ^o!/.  ' 

where  Xy  x^^  &c.  denote  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  of  a  triangle 

the  lengths  of  which  are  (bc)j  &c.     But  it  is  evident  that  for 

I  any  point  in  the  face  w^  the  ratio  x  :  x^  is  the  same  whether 

I  X  and  x^  denote  perpendiculars  on  the  plane  x  or  on  the  line 

J  xw.    We  are  thus  led  to  the  equation  required,  viz. 

(hcYyz      (caYzx      [abYxy      [adYxw      [bdYyw      {cdYzw  ^ 

»•«•  «o^o  a^o^o  ^o«^«  To^o  «o«^o  * 

For  this  is  a  quadric  whose  intersection  with  each  of  the  four 
faces  b  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  of  which  that 
face  consists.  If  this  equation  be  reduced  to  rectangular  co- 
ordinates it  will  be  found  that  the  coefficients  of  a;*,  y*,  «*  are 
each  ==—1.  Hence  if  we  substitute  the  coordinates  of  any 
point,  we  get  -  the  square  of  the  tangent  from  that  point  to 
the  sphere. 

Cor.  The  square  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribing  spheres  is 

ly.«.     «o-^«     a'.y.    »'««'.    y.n    «.«'.)* 

DD 
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230.  The  equation  of  any  other  sphere  can  only  differ  from 
the  preceding  by  terms  of  the  first  degree,  which  must  be  of 

the  form  (ax  +  8y -\- yz -{-  Sw)  f  —  +  —  +  — h  —  i ,  the   second 

^    0        !fo  0         •*^o' 

factor  denoting  the  plane  at  infinity  (Art.  57).  If  then  we  add  to 
the  equation  of  the  last  article  the  product  of  these  two  factors, 
identify  with  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  and 
eliminate  the  indeterminate  constants,  we  obtain  the  conditions 
that  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  quadri  planar 
coordinates  aa;'-f  by*+  &c.  may  represent  a  sphere,  viz. 

byo'  +  <-2fy^g^  ^  cVl_aa-; -^gV;,  _  a^o' 4  by,' -  2hr^, 
[bcY  [caf  {abf 

a^o'+dM?^'-2la:^u;,  _  by,'+dM7,'-2my^M?^  _  cz^-hdw^-^nz^w^ 
(adf  ■"  [bdf  "■  {cdf 

231.  It  was  shewn  (Art.  214)  that  by  forming  the  con- 
dition that  flur  +  /8y  +  7a?  +  SM7  should  touch  ?7+\F,  we  get 
an  equation  in  \  whose  coefficients  are  the  invariants  in 
piano  A,  A',  0,  0'  of  the  sections  of  U  and  V  by  the  given 
plane.  It  was  also  shewn  [Conies^  Art.  3S2)  that  if  we  form 
the  invariants  of  any  conic  and  the  pair  of  circular  points  at 
infinity,  0  =  0  is  the  condition  that  the  curve  should  be  a 
parabola,  0^  =  0  the  condition  that  it  should  be  an  equilateral 
hyperbola,  and  0'*  =  40  the  condition  that  the  curve  should 
pass  through  either  circular  point  at  infinity.  Applying  then 
tliese  principles  to  any  quadric  in  rectangular  coordinates  and 
the  tangential  equation  of  the  imaginary  circle  a*  +  /8'  +  7% 
we  get  for  the  condition,  0  =  0,  that  any  section  should  be 
a  parabola, 

{be  -D  a'  +  (ca  -  g')  /S«  +  [ab  -  A*)  7' 

+  2(<jrA-a/)/87  +  2(V-i^)7a  +  2(/y-€A)a/8  =  0; 

for  the  condition  0'  =  O  that  it  should  represent  an  equilateral 
hyperbola 

(b  +  c)  a"  +  (c  -f  a)  /8'  +  (a  4  b)  7*  -  2//?7  -  2^7a  -  2ha^  =  0, 

while  0'*  =  40(a'  +  ^  +  7*)  is  the  condition  that  the  plane 
should  pass  through  any  of  the  four  points  at  infinity  common 
to  the  quadric  and  any  sphere. 
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232.  We  know  from  the  theory  of  conies  that  if  <r  =  0  be 
the  tangential  equation  of  a  conic,  and  a=0  the  tangential 
equation  of  the  two  circular  points  at  infinity  in  its  plane, 
<r  +  Xcr'  =  0  is  the  tangential  equation  of  any  confocal  conic. 
Now  the  tangential  equation  of  the  pair  of  points  where  the 
imaginary  circle  a*+ /8*+  7"  is  met  by  the  plane  a'x  +  ^y  +  yz  +  S^w 

is  evidently  (a'*  + /3'- -f  7'')  («"  + /8' +  v'')  -  (aa' + /S/S^  +  T/O' =  ^• 
Thus  then  the  tangential  equation  of  all  conies  confocal  to  the 

section  by  a'x  +  jS'i/  -f  yz  -f  S'w  of  ax^  f  by*  +  cz*  -f  dto^j  is 

a''  {{cJl3'*  +  dby''  +  bcS'')  +  \  (/8^  +  7'*)} 

+ 13'  {{cda''  +  day'*  -h  ach'')  +  \  (a"  +  7'")} 

+  7"  {{bda''  +  da^+  aJS")  +  \  (a'*  +  /T)} 

+  S*  {bca"  +  ca/3"  +  aby'')  - 2  (o^i  +  \)  ^y'j3y 

-  2  (Ac?  +  \)  7 V7a  -  2  (erf  +  \)  a'^a^ 

-  2  Jca'S'aS  -  2caffh'fiZ  -  2aJ7'S'7S  =  0. 

If  we  form  the  reciprocal  of  this  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules,  we  get  the  square  of  ax  +  ^'y  +  yz  +  8'm7  multiplied  by 
S"  +  X20' +  X*  (a*  + /8*  +  7*)  0  where  2  is  the  condition  that 
CLX  +  ffy  +  yz 4-  h'w  should  touch  the  given  quadric,  and  0',  0 
have  the  same  signification  as  in  the  last  article.  By  equating 
the  second  factor  to  nothing  we  obtain  the  values  of  \  which 
give  the  tangential  equations  of  the  foci  of  the  plane  section 
in  question. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  foci  of  the  section  of  4x«  +  y»  -  45«  +  1  by  «  +  y  +  «.  The 
equation  for  X  is  found  to  be  3X*  +  2X  =  16,  whence  X  =  2  or  =  —  |.  The  equation 
of  the  last  article,  for  the  values  a'  =  p'  =  y'  =  1,  and  the  given  values  of  a,  b,  r,  d^  is 

a«(-8  +  2X)  +  2X/3«+(6  +  2X)7»-16^«-2(4  +  X)/3y-2(l  +  X)yo  +  2(4-X)a/5  =  0. 

Substituting  X  =  2  it  becomes  (o  +  2/3  —  3y)-  —  16^,  whence  the  coordinates  of  the 
fod  are  ±  i,  +  I,  +  J.    The  other  value  of  X  gives  the  imaginary  foci. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  all  central  sections  of  the  quadric 
<u^  +  5y'  +  02^  +  1.    Making  6*  =  0,  the  equation  for  X  is  found  to  be 

a+X6+Xc+X 
By  the  help  of  this  relation  the  tangential  equation  of  the  foci  is  reduced  to  the  form 

Va  +  X     6  +  X     c  +  Xy       (a  +  X;  (6  +  XJ  ((?  +  X) 
Thus  then  the  coordinates  of  the  foci  are 

_     a'  _     /y  _     y'  J  _    bca'^  +  eafi'*  +  aby"^ 

*"ir+X*  ^"6  +  X'  *~c  +  X'    ^  "(a  +  X)(i  +  X)(c  +  \)' 
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Solying  for  a\  ff^  y*  from  the  first  three  equatioxis  and  substituting  in  the  equation 
for  Xt  we  get 

Bolying  for  \  and  substituting  in  the  value  for  ir*,  we  get  the  equation  of  the  locus,  viz. 

=  ««  {(a  -  *)  jf«  +  (a  -  <?)  ««}  {{b  -<?)«»  +  (6  -  a)  ««}  {(c  -  a)  a*  +  (c  -  *)  jf«}, 

a  snrfooe  of  the  eighth  degree  haying  the  centre  of  the  given  qnadric  as  a  multiple 
point. 

The  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  may  be  written  in  the  simpler  form 

(«»  +  y*  +  «*)  {ax^  +  *^  +  ««)  {a  {b  -  c)«  y«2«  +  b{9-  o)«  3^  ■\-c{a-  by  acy}. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  surface  see  a  paper  by  M.  Painvin,  NouveUet  AnnaleSf 
Second  Series  iii.  481. 

From  the  property  that  if  a  point  be  a  focus  of  a  plane  section  of  a  qnadric, 
the  plane  is  a  cyclic  plane  of  the  tangent  cone  from  the  point;  Mr.  M^Cay 
writes  down  immediately  this  locus  in  the  coordinate  system  of  Art.  160. 

In  fact  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  (173)  being 

one  of  its  pairs  of  cyclic  planes  is 

But,  for  central  sections,  since  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  satisfy  this  equation, 
we  may  replace  x  by  p'  and  z  by  p"\  Art.  165.    Substituting  these  values,  we  get 

a^-a'^-  d'-a'"^    ^'' 

II  is  easily  derived  from  this  by  the  cubic  equation  of  Art.  158,  taking  a*—a'*=  \\ 

a*  —  a'"*  =  w*,  and  /»•  the  third  root,  that  /n'  =  -3- — r ,  where  p»  =  ac*  +  y*  +  e*,  and 

0  +  1 

2*     «s     s> 
iS=:-j+^  +  -j— 1;  and  this  value  of  /u'  substituted  in  the  cubic  gives  an  equation 

of  the  eighth  degree  in  ar,  y,  2  as  above.    It  is  similarly  seen  that  each  side  of  (1),  also 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  locus  of  foci  of  sections  parallel  to  an  axis  (say  a'  =  0).  The 
equation  which  must  break  up  into  factors  is  in  this  case 

a»  {(*  +  X)  /3^  +  (*  +  X)  y**  +  fic^'«}  +  /a»  {{a  +  X)  y**  +  aci'^}  +  7*  {(a  +  X)  j8^  +  abi^] 

+  S^a  {e^  +  6y'«)  -  2  (a  +  X)  /Ty'/Sy  -  2cafi'd'fid  -  ^aby'i'yi  =  0. 
The  condition  that  the  resolution  into  factors  shall  be  possible  is 

(a  +  X)  (by"*  +  cfi^)  +  abed*^  =  0. 
Subject  to  this  condition  the  equation  becomes 

whence  /S*  =  Jy,  y'  =  cz^  a6'  =  (a  +  X)  w,  substituting  which  values  in  the  equation 
of  condition  we  have  (a  +  X)  to^  +  acz^  +  aby*  =  0 ;  whence  again  substituting  in 

6f  (a  +  X)  «2  =  (<r  +  \)  /?^  +  (6  +  X)  y'«  +  bei"*, 
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we  gttt  for  the  required  locus 

(V  +  <?«*)  {*'  (a  -  0  y*  +  ^*  (a  -  *)  2'  -  o^cx'}  =  w«  {6»  (a  -  c)  y2  +  <?2  (a  -  b)  «'}. 

It  is  obyious  that  the  methods  of  thia  and  the  preceding  article  can  be  applied  to 
equations  in  quadriplanar  coordinates. 

233.  Owen  four  quadrics  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  polar 
planes  with  respect  to  all  four  meet  in  a  point  is  a  surface  of 
the  fourth  degree,^  which  we  call  the  Jacohian  of  the  system  of 
quadrics  (see  Conies^  Art.  388).  Its  equation  in  fact  is  evidently 
got  by  equating  to  nothing  the  determinant  formed  with  the 
four  sets  of  differential  coeflScients  C7,,  C^,  J^,  £7^ ;  F,,  F,,  &c. 
It  is  evident  that  when  the  polars  of  any  point  with  regard 
j  to    J7,    Fj    IF,    T  meet  in  a  point,  the  polar  with  respect  to 

\TJ-\- fjkV+vW-virT  yfiM  pass  through  the  same  point.  The 
Jacobian  is  also  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  cones  which 
can  be  represented  by  \?7+  /aF+  vTF+  irT.  Thus,  then,  given 
BIX  points  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  cones  of  the  second 
degree  which  can  pass  through  them  is  a  surface  of  the  fourth 
degree.  For,  if  T,  Z7,  F,  W  be  any  quadrics  through  the  six 
points,  every  quadric  through  them  can  be  represented  by 
X?7+/iF+ vC^+wT,  since  this  last  form  contains  the  three 
independent  constants  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
determination  of  the  surface.  It  is  geometrically  obvious  that 
this  quartic  surface  passes  through  each  of  the  fifteen  lines  join- 
ing any  two  of  the  given  points,  and  also  through  each  of  the 
ten  lines  which  are  the  intersections  of  two  planes  passing 
through  the  given  points. 

If  in  any  case  \  U-\-  fi  F+  y  W-h  ir  T  can  represent  two  planes, 
the  intersection  of  those  planes  lies  on  the  Jacobian. 

If  the  four  surfaces  have  a  common  self-conjugate  tetra- 
hedron the  Jacobian  reduces  to  four  planes.  For  let  the 
surfaces  be  ax*  -f  hy^  +  ca*  +  dw'^^  aV  -I-  Vy*  -f  &c.,  &c.,  then  we 
have  U^  =  aXj  V^  =  a'x^  &c.,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Jacobian  is  ayzw  multiplied  by  the  determinant  [piVc'd'''), 

If  one  of  the  quantities  ZZ  be  a  perfect  square  i",  i  is  a 
factor  in  £^,  C^,,  &c.,  and  the  Jacobian  consists  of  a  plane  and 
a  surface  of  the  third  order.  If  the  surfaces  have  common 
four  points  in  a  plane,  it  is  evident  geometrically  that  this 
plane  is  part  of  the  Jacobian ;  and  if  they  have  a  plane  section 
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common  to  all,  this  plane  counts  doubly  in  the  Jacobian,  wbicli 
is  only  a  surface  of  the  second  degree  besides.  Thus  the 
Jacobian  of  four  spheres  is  a  sphere  cutting  the  others  at 
right  angles. 

Cor.  If  a  surface  of  the  system  \U+  /mV+vW  touch  Tj 
the  point  of  contact  is  evidently  a  point  on  the  locus  considered 
in  this  article,  and  therefore  lies  somewhere  on  the  curve  of 
intersection  of  T  with  the  Jacobian.  Again,  if  a  surface  of 
the  system  X 17+ /iF  touch  the  curve  of  intersection  of  Tj  W\ 
that  is  to  say,  if  at  one  of  the  points  where  \U-\-  fiV  meets 
T^  Wj  the  tangent  plane  to  the  first  pass  through  the  inter- 
section of  the  tangent  planes  to  the  two  others,  the  point  of 
contact  is  evidently  a  point  on  the  Jacobian  of  the  system. 
It  follows  that  sixteen  surfaces  of  the  system  X  Z7+  fi  V  can  be 
drawn  to  touch  1\  W\  for  since  three  surfaces  of  degrees 
nt,  n,  p  meet  in  mnp  points,  the  Jacobian,  which  is  of  the  fourth 
degree,  meets  the  intersection  of  the  two  quadrics  T^  W  in 
sixteen  points. 

234.  To  reduce  a  pair  of  qtrndrica  ?7,  V  to  the  canonical 
form  a;'  +  y*  -f  «'  +  w',  ax*  +  hy^  +  c«'  +  dw^.  In  the  first  place 
the  constants  a,  5,  c,  d  are  given  by  the  biquadratic 

AX*  ^  0X'  +  4)X"  -  0'X  +  A'  =  0. 

Then  solving  the  equations 

iB"+y"  +  «"  +  tr*=  Z7,   a(6c  +  <5i+e?i)iB*-K&c.=  r, 

a(J4c  +  rf)ar*  +  &c.=  r',  aa;*  +  &c.  =  T, 

we  find  a;*,  y*,  a',  m?",  in  terms  of  the  known  functions  J7,  V 
T,  T\  Strictly  speaking  we  ought  to  commence  by  dividing 
C^and  V  by  the,  fourth  root  of  A,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
a  form  in  which  the  discriminant  of  U  shall  be  1.  But  it  will 
come  to  the  same  thing  if  leaving  U  and  V  unchanged  we 
divide  by  A,  T  and  y  as  calculated  from  the  coefiicients  of 
the  given  equation. 

Ex.  1.  To  reduce  to  the  canonical  form 

6**  -  1 V  -  1U«  -  6w«  +  2Ayz  +  2'2zx  -  20ary  +  Syw  +  izw  =  0, 
2Sx»  -  10y»  -  16«'  -  5w«  +  ZStjz  +  iQtx  -  SOry  -  lOzw  +  lOyw  +  IRsw  =  0. 
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The  reciprocals  of  these  equations  ore 

650o«+1036/32+8507«-  824i«+2120^y + 600ya  -  620a/9  -  ISOo^  +  2088/93  +  1980ya  =  0, 
8950o«+ 800/32+  2750y«  -  97203^  + 1 1200/3y  +  4900^0  -  4 160a/5+ 25920/33  +  16200ya = 0. 
And  the  biquadratic  is 

8100  {X«  -  lOX*  +  35X«  -  SOX  +  24}  =  0 ; 
whence  a,  5,  ^,  <;  are  1,  2,  3,  4.    We  then  calculate  T  and  T'  by  the  fornmla 
T=2^{B'{ab--h'')+C\ac-g^)+iy{ad-l^)+2F\af-gh)+2M\am--hl)  +  2N\an-gl)] 
+  2yz  [A'  {a/-  gh)  +  B'  {df-  mn)  +  M'  {tnf-  bn)  +  N*  {n/-~  em) 

+  G'i/g-eh)  +  H'{/h-bg)-hF'(J^-be)  +  V{2l/-mg^nh)]-hAc, 
and  dividing  T  and  T'  so  calculated  by  A  (=  8100),  we  write 

x«  +  r«  +  j?«  +  Tr« 

=  6«*  -  lly«  -  1U«  -  6ic»  +  24y2  +  22«a:  -  20ary  +  8^  +  izWf 
X«  +  2F«  +  3Z«  +  4ir« 

=  26a:*  -  10^  -  IS*'  -  6tt7«  +  88y««  +  4Qzx  -  SOary  -  10a?i»  +  lOyw  +  IBzw, 
9  J«  +  16F«  +  21Z^  +  24  Fr» 

=  161a*  -  100^  -  186«*  -  65w*  +  SQ6yz  +  8422a;  -  260ary  -  70»w  +  70yw  +  l2Szw, 
26X*  +  88F«  +  42Z«  +  44fr« 

=  280x«  -  aOOy*  -  SeOz*  -  170w»  +  772ys  +  776ar  -  628ay  -  108arw  +  180yw  +  2&2gw. 
Then  from  24C;^-  F+  7"  -  T,  we  get 

6  J*  =  -  6  {2aj  +  3y  -  2*  -  2«7}«. 
And,  in  like  manner, 

r«  =  -(a;  +  2y-3a  +  2w)*,  Z*  =  (8ar  -  y  +  «  -  w)«,    fr«=  (x  +  y  +  a  +  v)' 

Ex.  2.  It  haying  been  shewn  that  a:*,  y*,  2*,  w*  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
Uj  Vf  r,  T'j  it  follows  that  the  square  of  the  Jacobian  of  these  four  surfaces  can  also 
be  expressed  as  a  function  of  them.    We  find  thus 

j«  =  AT*  -  eT*T'  +  *r*r'*  -  e*TT'*  -  gt* 

+  V  {(6*  -  2A*)  T*  +  (6*  -  Se'A)  T*T'  +  (66'  -  4^^*)  7T'»  -  A'OT'*} 
+  U  {(6'*  -  2A'4>)  r'»  +  (6'*  -  86A')  TT  +  (66'  -  AAA')  T'T^  -  AeT*} 
+  AF«  {(*»  -  266'  +  2AA')  T*  -  (6'4»  -  36A')  TT'  +  ♦A'T"*} 
+  AT*  {(♦*  -  266'  +  2AA')  T'*  -  (6*  -  8^60  TT'  +  A*r*} 
+  r  {(6'*  -  2A'1>)  F»A*  -  (6'**  -  266**  +  66'A'A  -  6*A')  V^UA 

+  (e«4»  -  2«*A  -  66'A  +  4A'A«)  ATZ7*-  A A'*6 17"} 
+  7"  {(6*  -  2A*)  r "A**  -  (6**  -  26'6«  +  66AA'  -  6'*A)  Un^A' 

+  (6'«4»  -  2*«A'  -  66'A'  +  4AA'*)  aUV^  -  A«A'6'F»} 
+  A'AT*  +  A^^'*U^  -  L'^r>A*  {6'»  -  36'* A'  +  86 A'«}  -  U* FA'*  {6*  -  36*A  +  36' A*} 

+  AA'Un'^  {♦»  -  3*AA'  +  30*A'  +  86'«A  -  366'4»1, 

Ex.  8.  The  formulce  for  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  cmre  TJV^  given 
Art.  220rf,  evidently  result  from  the  determination  of  this  Article.  We  proceed  to 
treat  similarly  the  tangential  equations. 
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Writing  down  the  four  contrayiiriants  (214)  in  the  form 

o«.  (6c'<f  +  c<f'6' +  rf&'O  + /J*  (  )+  =  t', 
a\{edh' +  dbc' -k- bed')  +  §:^  {  )+  =t, 
a^bcd -^  §^.cda  +  =0-, 

these  giye,  when  solyed  for  a*,  /3*,  y',  ^, 

(a^O  (o</)  (fikf)  o«  =  o V  -  a«a V  +  aa'^  -  o^o-,  dkc. 
Henoe,  for  any  tangent  plane  common  to  U  and  F, 

{ab')  {(uf)  {ad')  a»  =  aa'  (aV  -  otO,  Ac. 

The  coordinates  of  the  line  in  which  this  intersects  a  consecatire  common  tangent 
plane,  t.e.  the  coordinates  of  a  generator  of  the  drcumacribed  deyelopable  are  derived 
from  these  by  taking  the  consecutive  tangent  plane 

^da     a'dr-adr^         dfi  ^b'dr-bdr'    . 

whence,  by  taking  the  difference  of  these  two  and  substituting  for  a,  /3,  we  get  the 
value  for  the  coordinate 

p«  =  aa'  (ab')  {cd')  (e'r  -  cr^  (rfV  -  dr'), 

and  for  the  other  coordinates  values  corresponding,  omitting  a  common  &ctor. 
From  these  the  tangential  equation  of  the  circumscribed  developable  may  be  found. 

235.  If  we  form  the  discrimiDant  of  XZ74-/iF+vTF,  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  X,  fij  y  will  evidently  be 
Invariants  of  the  system  ?7,  K,  W.  There  are  three  invariants 
however  of  this  system,  (which  we  shall  call  A*,  /,  J)  which 


*  In  the  former  editions  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  equations  of  any  three 
qnadrics  could  be  reduced  to  the  form 

r  =  a  a'  +  ft  y*  +  c  e*  +  </  «*  +  e  »*, 

V  =a'a^-\-  b'y^  +  c'««  +  rf'u'  +  e'v\ 

W  =  a" J?  +  Vy  +  <r"c«  +  rf'V  +  e"r«, 

ft  form  containing  12  independent  constants  expressed  and  15  implicitly,  or,  in  all, 
the  right  number  27  (see  Art.  141).  Doubt  was  cast  on  the  validity  of  this  argument 
when  Clebech  observed  that  a  similar  argument  does  not  hold  good  for  plane 
quartics.    The  form 

oar*  +  fty*  +  C2*  +  rftt*  +  «;*, 

contains  the  right  number  of  constants  for  representing  a  general  quartic ;  yet  for 
this  form  it  is  easily  shown  that  an  invariant  vanishes  which  in  general  is  not  =  0 
(see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  294).    The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  form 

a     b      e     d     e 
X     y      z      u      V 

which  though  containing  the  right  number  of  constants  will  not  represent  a  quartic 
in  general,  but  only  one  for  which  a  certain  invariant  relation  is  fulfilled.    Frahm 
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deserve  special  atteution  as  being  also  invariants  of  any  three 
quadrics  of  the  system  \U+  /mV+vW]  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  as  being  also  comlinants. 

The  invariant  A  vanishes,  when  each  of  the  three  quadrics 
U^  F,  W  is  the  polar  quadric  of  a  point  with  regard  to  a 
surface  of  the  third  degree.  In  fact  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  taking 
two  points  1,  2  and  a  cubic  surface,  the  polar  plane  of  1  with 
respect  to  the  polar  quadric  of  2  must  be  the  same  as  the  polar 
plane  of  2  with  regard  to  the  polar  quadric  of  1.  Supposing 
then  U^  Vy  W  to  be  the  polar  quadrics  of  points  I,  2,  3 
respectively,  and  expressing  that  the  polar  plane  of  1  in 
respect  of  V  is  identical  with  that  of  2  in  respect  of  Uj  we  get 
by  comparing  coefficients  of  a:,  y,  z^  w  four  equations  linear 
in  iTj,  ^j,  a;,,  &c.  Similarly  two  other  sets  of  four  are  got  by 
comparing  the  surfaces  Z7,  W\  F,  W,  Eliminating  then  linearly 
the  twelve  unknown  variables  aj^,  y„  &c.,  a;^,  &c.,  the  result 
of  elimination  can  be  written  at  once  in  the  determinant  form 

,  —  a''  —  A"  —  z/"—  Z",     tt'     K    g     V 
^-h"-  h"-'f'-m",    h'      b'   f    m' 

V        ^'         V       ^"        V         ^       J        ••' 

y  —  a  —  h  — <7  —   I 
,  —  A  —  b  —  f^  iTi 

f  r    ^'   ^*")    •     •     •      •    ^-g - f-^-  ^ 

a— A— ^   —   Z',  a  h  g        ^)» 

li  —  V  — /'  — //i',  h  b  f  m  ,   . 

(f  -  f  -c  -  7i',  g  f  c  n  ,    .      . 

V  —  rn   —n  —  d\  I  m  n  rf  ,    . 


a" 
1'/ 


h" 

ff" 

I" 

h" 

r 

in  , 

r 

c" 

«", 

m" 

n" 

d". 

=  0, 


showed  {Jfath.  Atmal^  vii.)  that  there  is  in  fact  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
theory  of  three  quadrics  and  that  of  a  plane  quartic.  Form  the  discriminant  of 
\U  +  fiV  ■{■  v\V  and  wc  get  a  result  which  is  a  ternary  quartic  in  X,  /a,  y  of  the  most 
general  kind.    Now  the  discriminant  of 

is  easily  seen  to  be 


a     b     e     a     t 


££ 
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but  as  this  is  a  skew  symmetrical  determinant  of  even  order, 
it  Is  a  perfect  square,  thus  the  condition  in  question  is  of  the 
second  order  only,  in  the  coefficients  of  each  of  the  surfaces. 
Beducing  this  determinant  by  assuming  two  of  the  surfaces  in 
the  forms 

a'  X*  ^-V  y'-k'C  z*-\-ct  w% 

a' V  +  i'y  +  c'V  +  e^"tt7^ 
which  is  always  admissible ;  it  is  found  to  be  In  this  case 

0      ,  {hW)  A,  [cW)  g,  (rf'a")  I 
[a'V')h,      0       ,  (c'i")/,   (^6")w 
(«V>,  (JVO/,      0      ,  (cTOn 
(a'^r)Z,  (Ud')m,  {c'ct')n,         0 
which  is  also  skew  symmetrical  and  is  the  square  of 

(JV)  (a'O/^  +  {ca')  [bV')  gm  +  (a'A")  [cd')  hn. 
In  this  form  it  is  easily  seen  that  A  vanishes  if  Z7,  F,  W 
each  admit  of  being  written  as  sum  of  five  squares.  In  fact 
we  can  in  this  case  eliminate  one  variable  between  each 
pair  of  equations  reducing  two  to  the  forms  just  written, 
making  each  of  them  the  sum  of  four  squares ;  and  the  third 
becomes,  by  replacing  the  fifth  variable  from  the  universal 
linear  relation, 

ax*  +  hy*  +  c«*  +  cZi^*  +  c  (a;  4  y  +  «  +  to)*  =  0, 
whence  fl=:gm^hn  —  e",  and  these  values  substituted  In  the 
expression  just  found  for  A  evidently  make  It  vanish. 


And,  therefore,  if  Uj  F,  W  be  three  quadrica  of  this  fonn  the  discriminant  of 
XU+fiV+v  W  is  got  by  writing  \a  +  /la'  +  va"  for  n,  4c.,  in  the  above.  And  according 
to  what  has  been  just  stated  this  is  only  a  ternary  qoartic  of  a  special  form.  If 
then  we  write  down  the  invariant  condition  that  the  discriminant  of  \U  +  fiV  +  vW 
considered  as  a  ternary  qoartic  in  X,  /«,  v  should  be  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the 
special  form  just  mentioned,  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  condition  that  these 
quadrics  should  be  such  that  their  equations  may  be  written  as  the  sum  of  squares 
of  the  same  five  linear  functions.  Toeplitz  {Math.  Annals  XI.)  gave  the  form  of  A 
definitely  as  in  the  text,  and  also  by  determining  its  symbolical  expression  sliowed 
that  it  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  the  coefficients  which  occur  in 
the  conditions  that  a  right  line  should  touch  6',  T,  ir  respectively.  The  condition 
that  a  line  should  touch  a  surface  may  be  cxpres.sed  symbolically  (see  Arts.  80,  217) 
as  (12o/3)«.  The  symbolical  function  {\2aft){\2a'ft')  expresses  that  two  lines  are 
harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  a  surface,  and  is  a  function  of  the  same  coefficients 
of  the  quadric.  And,  if  taking  a,  /3;  a',  /S*  as  symbols  with  respect  to  two  other 
surfacea  we  multiply  by  (a/Sa'/^)  wc  get  the  symbol  which  expresses  A. 
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236.  The  invariant  which  we  call  /  vanishes,  whenever 
any  four  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  ZZ,  K,  W  lie  in  a 
plane,  (a  condition  which  implies  that  the  other  four  points 
of  intersection  lie  in  a  plane),  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  find  values  of  X.,  At,  v,  which  will  make  \U-\-fi  V-\-  v  W 
represent  two  planes.  Now  in  this  case  the  tangential  equation 
vanishes  (Art.  214),  hence,  writing  for  a,  Xa  +  ytta' +  va",  &c. 
in  <r,  let  the  result  be  denoted  by  <r^V  +  (T^^^t,  +  <r^XV  +  =  0, 
the  ten  coefficients  of  this  quadric  in  a,  /8,  7,  S,  therefore  vanish, 
whence  we  can  write  down  the  required  condition  as  the 
determinant  of  the  tenth  order  got  by  eliminating  \,  /i,  v; 
but  each  coefficient  is  of  the  third  order  in  the  original 
coefficients,  hence  this  invariant,  involving  symmetrically  each 
surface,  must  be  of  the  tenth  degree  in  the  coefficients  of  each 
surface  (compare  Conies^  389a).  That  /  is  of  the  tenth  degree 
in  the  coefficients  of  each  surface  may  be  otherwise  seen 
as  follows:  Let  ?7,  U\  F,  W  be  four  quadrics  passing 
each  through  the  same  six  points;  then  since  through  these 
points  twenty  planes  [ten  pairs  of  plauesj  can  be  drawn, 
It  follows  that  the  problem  to  determine  X,  /a,  v  so  that 
U -^-W '\' iiV '\' vW  may  represent  two  planes,  admits  of  ten 
solutions.  But  \  might  also  be  determined  by  forming  the 
invariant  /  of  the  system  TJ^  F,  IF,  and  then  substituting 
for  each  coefficient  a  of  C/i  a  -f  \a'.  And  since  there  are  ten 
values  of  X,  the  result  of  substitution  must  contain  \  in  the 
tenth  degree;  and  therefore  /  must  contain  the  coefficients 
of  TJ  in  the  same  degree. 

237.  The  invariant  which  we  call  J  vanishes,  whenever  any 
two  of  the  eight  points  of  intersection  of  the  surfaces  ?7,  F,  W 
coincide.*  Thus,  if  at  any  point  common  to  the  three  surfaces, 
their  three  tangent  planes  pass  through  a  common  line,  the 
consecutive  point  on  this  line  will  also  be  common  to  all  the 
surfaces.  Such  a  point  will  also  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone  of 
the  system  \?7+/LtF+ vTF.  For  take  the  point  as  origin,  and 
If  the  tangent  planes  be  a;,  y^  ax  -|-  iy,  the  equations  of  the 

*  This  invariant  is  called  by  Professor  Cayley  the  tact-invariant  of  a  system  of 
three  qnadrics,  as  that  oouaidcr&d  Art.  202  is  the  tact-invariant  of  a  system  of  two. 
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surfaces  are  a?  +  w,,  y  +  ^at  ax-\-by  +  w^^  where  m,,  v„  w^  de- 
note terms  of  the  second  degree.  And  it  Is  evident  that 
aJ7+ JF—  Wis  R  cone  having  the  origin  for  its  vertex. 

The  invariant  J  is  of  the  sixteenth  degree  in  the  coeflScients 
of  each  of  the  surfaces.  For  if  in  J  we  substitute  for  each  coefB- 
cient  a  oi  Uj  a-\-  Xa'  where  a'  is  the  corresponding  coefficient  of 
another  surface  IT^  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  the  result 
in  X  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  surfaces  of  the  system 
U+\ir  which  can  be  drawn  to  touch  the  curve  of  intersection 
of  F,  W'j  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  (Cor.,  Art.  233). 

238.  If  ax^  -f  Jy"  +  cz*  +  du*  +  eu*  represent  a  cone,  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  vertex  satisfy  the  four  equations  got  by  diflFe- 
rentiating  with  respect  to  a:,  y,  «,  m  ;  that  is  to  say,  (remem- 
bering that  x-^-y  +  z  +  u  +  vh  supposed  to  =  0)  aa;  =  ev,  by  =  er, 
&c.      The  coordinates  of  the   vertex   may   then   be   written 

- ,  ^ ,  - ,  -^ ,  - ,   substituting   which  values  in   the    condition 

u      0       C       (t      6 

connectiug  Xj  y,  Zj  Uj  v,  we  obtain  the  discriminant  of  the 
surface,  viz. 

1111       1      ^ 

a      o      c      a      e 

Thus,  then,  when  the  equations  of  [7,  F,  W  admit  of  being 
written  in  the  form  here  used,  the  discriminant  \U+  /iV+vWis 

1  J  jp        A 


and  when  W-^- iiV-\-vW  represents  a  cone,  if  we  substitute  the 
coordinates  of  its  vertex  in  the  equation  of  each  of  the  surfaces 
in  succession,  we  get 

(\a  +  /ia'  4  va!J  ^  (\i  +  /iJ'  +  vVJ  ^  ' 

But  these  equations  are  the  differentials  of  the  discriminant 
with  respect  to  X,  /i,  v.  Hence  we  derive  the  theorem  that  in  the 
case  in  question  if  we  form  the  discriminant  of  X£/'+ftF+  vW^ 
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and  then  the  discriminant  of  this  again  with  respect  to  X,  /i,  v ; 
J  will  be  a  factor  in  the  result.  It  may  be  shewn  easily 
that  /  must  also  be  a  factor  in  this  result,  and  the  result  is 
in  fact  rj* 


238a.  Given  three  quadrics  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  polar 
planes  with  respect  to  all  three  meet  in  a  line  is  a  curve  of 
the  sixth  order,  which  may  be  called  the  Jacobian  curve  of 
the  system.  For  such  a  point  must  evidently  satisfy  all  the 
equations  got  by  equating  to  nothing  the  determinants  of  the 
system  of  differential  coefficients  JJ^  &c.,  of  Z7,  F,  &c.,  of  F,  &c., 

C^.,  V,,  IT.,  V, 
V  V  V  V 
W„  FF.,  IF.,  W, 

but  equating  to  zero  any  two  of  these  determinants  as  (123)  and 
(124)  we  get  two  surfaces  of  the  third  order  which  have  common 
the  cubic  curve  (Art.  134)  whose  equations  are  got  by  the 
vanishing  of 


w, 

TK 


and  this  does  not  belong  to  the  other  cubic  surfaces.     Hence 
there  is  only  a  sextic  curve  common. 


♦  An  analogous  theorem,  due  to  Professor  Cayley,  is  that  if  U  and  V  be  homo- 
geneous functions  of  two  variables  of  the  nth  degree;  and  if  wc  form  the  discri- 
minant of  £'  +  X  r  and  then  the  di}«criminant  of  this  with  respect  to  \,  the  result 
will  be  A  IPC*  where  A  is  the  result  of  elimination  between  U  and  V;  B  (of  the 
degree  2  (n  -  2)  («  —  3)  in  both  sets  of  coefficients)  vanishes  whenever  X  can  be  so 
determined  that  U  -^-W  shall  have  two  pairs  of  equal  factors ;  and  C  (of  the  degree 
8  (n  —  2)  vanishes  whenever  \  can  be  determined  so  that  U  ■\-W  shall  have  three 
equal  factors.  In  like  manner,  if  U  and  V  be  homogeneous  functions  of  three  varia- 
bles, the  discriminant  with  reganl  to  \  of  the  discriminant  of  U  +W  \a  still  AB^C* 
where  A  (of  the  degree  3n  (n  -  1)  in  each  set  of  coefficients)  is  the  condition  that  U 
and  V  should  touch,  B  vanishes  whenever  it  is  possible  to  determine  X  so  that 
U  +\V  may  have  two  double  points ;  and  C,  so  that  it  may  have  a  cusp.  Lastly, 
when  l\  r,  W  are  three  conies,  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  X,  /*,  v  of  the  dis- 
criminant oi  \U •{■  fiV  +  vW  \b  A£*f  where  -i  =  0  is  the  condition  that  the  three 
curves  should  intersect  and  ^  =  0  is  the  condition  that  \l/  +  fAV+w}V  should  ever 
bo  a  perfect  square. 
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238J.  If  we  express  the  relation  that  the  right  line  joining 
the  points  1  and  2  may  be  cut  in  involution  by  three  quadrics 
U^  r,  W^  writing  the  quadratic  of  Art.  75  in  the  form 

u,,\^ + 2  £/;,v  +  c^«^* = 0,  &c 

that  relation  is 


if= 


0  = 


a  ^b  y c  ^d  ^f  ... 
a'  ^V  ^c'  ^d'  ^f  ... 
d\  V\  c",  (?',/"... 


27,.,    U„,    U„ 

V       V       V 

=  0, 

w^„,  w,,,  w„ 

in  the  form 

• 

«."  }!/'  ,«,',«'.*  ,2y,«,... 

i".*.?  y.y,i  «.2« «'.«'« (yi^.+^A)- 

<  ,  .y,' ,  V 

><  ,2y,v 

and  it  can  be  seen  without  difficulty  that  each  determinant  in 
the  second  matrix  consists  of  powers  and  products  of  the  six 
coordinates  of  the  right  line  I,  2.  Hence  we  have  the  relation 
in  question  as  a  complex  of  the  third  order  the  coefficients  of 
which  are  linear  in  the  coefficients  of  each  quadric.  Employing 
a  usual  method  of  squaring,  we  find  by  multiplying 


U  )      ^11  ) 


11  )    ^Iti 


w. 


11) 


w    w 


Z7  ,  -2J7  ,  J7 

18  >         ^  ^it  )        11 


2* 


00? 


109 


M 


%iy  2^,ij 


tl 


oa) 


*.«,  24'. 


ta) 


where  "i^^  is  the  condition  for  the  line  to  touch  17,  &c.  and 
^^^  for  it  to  be  cut  harmonically  by  U  and  F,  &c.  (Art.  217). 
Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  squares  and  products  of  the  coefficients 
in  M  can  be  expressed  by  the  combinations  of  the  original 
coefficients  which  arise  from  the  second  minors  of  the  dis- 
criminant Ex.  6,  Art.  200.  Again,  the  complex  M  is  the 
same  for  any  three  surfaces  of  the  system  \U+fiV-^  vW.  Also 
Jf=0  if  for  such  a  surface  we  have  XCTij  +  yttF,,  4  vTF„  =  0, 
XI7;,  +  /:iF„  +  vPF;,  =  0,  \?7„  +  /iF„  +  FW;,  =  0,  hence  (Art.  80c) 
it  contains  all  the  right  lines  which  are  contained  in  surfaces 
of  the  system.  This  complex  M  may  be  also  written  in  axial 
coordinates:  Toeplitz  has  noticed  that  when  the  products  of 
corresponding  coefficients  of  both  forms  is  summed,  the  inva- 
riant A  is  the  result. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


CONES  AND  SPHERO-CONICS. 


239.  If  a  cone  of  any  degree  be  cut  by  any  sphere,  whose 
centre  is  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  the  curve  of  section  will 
evidently  be  such  that  the  angle  between  two  edges  of  the  cone 
is  measured  by  the  arc  joining  the  two  corresponding  points 
on  the  sphere.  When  the  cone  is  of  the  second  degree,  the 
curve  of  section  is  called  a  sphero-conic.  By  stating  many  of 
the  properties  of  cones  of  the  second  degree  as  properties  of 
sphero-conics,  the  analogy  between  them  and  corresponding 
properties  of  conies  becomes  more  striking.* 

Strictly  speaking,  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  with  a  cone 
of  the  n^  degree  is  a  curve  of  the  2w*^  degree :  but  when  the 
cone  is  concentric  with  the  sphere,  the  curve  of  intersection 
may  be  divided,  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  into  two  symmetrical 
and  equal  portions,  either  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  a  plane  curve  of  the  n^  degree.  For  if  we  consider 
the  points  of  the  curve  of  intersection  which  lie  in  any  hemi- 
sphere, the  points  diametrically  opposite  evidently  trace  out 
a  perfectly  symmetrical  curve  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.f 


*  See  M.  Chasles's  Memoir  on  Spbero-conics  (published  in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Brussels,  and  translated  by  Professor  Oraves, 
now  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dublin,  1837),  from  which  the  enunciations  of  many  of 
the  theorems  in  this  chapter  are  taken.  See  also  M.  Chasles  s  later  papers  CompUs 
Bendus,  March  and  June,  1860. 

t  It  has  been  remarked  {Tligher  Plane  Curves,  Art.  198)  that  a  cone  of  any  order 
may  comprise  two  forms  of  sheet,  viz.  (1)  a  twin-pair  sheet  which  meets  a  concentric 
sphere  in  a  pair  of  closed  curres,  such  that  each  point  of  the  one  curve  is  opposite 
to  a  point  of  the  other  curve  (of  this  kind  are  cones  of  the  second  order) ;  or  (2)  a 
single  sheet  which  meets  a  concentric  sphere  in  a  closed  curve,  such  that  each  point 
of  the  curve  is  opposite  to  another  point  of  the  curve;  (the  plane  affords  an  ex- 
ample  of  such  a  cone)  see  Mobius,  Ahhandlungen  der  K,  Sachs,  Gesellsehqft,  YoL  I. 
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Thus,  then,  a  sphero-conic  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
either  to  an  ellipse  or  to  a  hyperbola.  A  cone  of  the  second 
degree  evidently  intersects  a  concentric  sphere  in  two  similar 
closed  curves  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  principal  planes  of  the  cone  meets  neither  curve,  and  if  we 
look  at  either  of  the  hemispheres  into  which  this  plane  divides 
the  sphere,  we  see  a  closed  curve  analogous  to  an  ellipse. 
The  other  principal  planes  divide  the  sphere  into  hemispheres 
containing  each  hemisphere  a  half  of  the  two  opposite  curves, 
and  in  particular  the  principal  plane  not  passing  through  the 
focal  lines  of  the  cone  (suprk,  Art.  151)  divides  the  sphere 
into  two  hemispheres  each  containing  a  curve  consisting  of 
two  opposite  branches  like  the  hyperbola. 

The  curve  of  intersection  of  any  quadric  with  a  concentric 
sphere  is  evidently  a  sphero-conic. 


240.  The  properties  of  spherical  curves  have  been  studied 
by  means  of  systems  of  spherical  coordinates  formed  on  the 
model  of  Cartesian  coordinates.  Choose  for  axes  of  coordi- 
nates any  two  great  circles  OX,  OY  intersecting  at  right 
angles,  and  on  them  let  fall  perpendiculars  PM^  PN  from  any 
point  P  on  the  sphere.  These  perpendiculars  are  not,  as  in 
plane  coordinates,  equal  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  quad- 
rilateral OMPN]  and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
a  certain  latitude  admissible  In  our  selection  of  spherical  co- 
ordinates, according  as  we  choose  for  coordinates  the  per- 
pendiculars PM^  PNy  or  the  intercepts  OJ/,  ON  which  they 
make  on  the  axes. 

M.  Gudermann  of  Cleves  has  chosen  for  coordinates  the 
tangents  of  the  intercepts  OM^  ON  (see  Crelle's  Journal^ 
vol.  VI.,  p.  240),  and  the  reader  will  find  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  this  system  of  coordinates  in  the  appendix  to  Graves's 
translation  of  Chasles's  Memoir  on  Sphero-conics.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  if  we  draw  a  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere 
at  the  point  0,  and  if  the  lines  joining  the  centre  to  the  points 
Jf,  Nj  P,  meet  that  plane  in  points  wi,  w,  p ;  then  Owi,  On  will 
be  the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  the  point  p.     But   Om,   On 
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are  the  tangents  of  the  arcs  OM^  ON.  Hence  the  equation 
of  a  spherical  curve  in  Gudermann's  system  of  coordinates 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  ordinary  equation  of  the  plane 
curve  in  which  the  cone  joining  the  spherical  curve  to  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  is  met  by  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  0. 

So,  again,  if  we  choose  for  coordinates  the  sines  of  the  per« 
pendiculars  PMj  PNj  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
equation  of  a  spherical  curve  in  such  coordinates  is  only  the 
equation  of  the  orthogonal  projection  of  that  curve  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  0. 

It  seems,  however,  to  us,  that  the  properties  of  spherical 
curves  are  obtained  more  simply  and  directly  from  the  equa« 
tions  of  the  cones  which  join  them  to  the  centre,  than  from 
the  equations  of  any  of  the  plane  curves  into  which  they  can 
be  projected. 

241.  Let  the  coordinates  of  any  point  P  on  the  sphere  be 
substituted  in  the  equation  of  any  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  (which  we  take  for  origin  of  coordinates),  and  meeting 
the  sphere  in  a  great  circle  ABy  the  result  will  be  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular  from  P  on  that  plane ;  which  varies  as  the  sine 
of  the  spherical  arc  let  fall  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  great 
circle  AB.  By  the  help  of  this  principle  the  equations  of 
cones  are  interpreted  so  as  to  yield  properties  of  spherical 
curves  in  a  manner  precisely  corresponding  to  that  used  in 
interpreting  the  equations  of  plane  curves. 

Thus,  let  a,  fi  be  the  equations  of  any  two  planes  through 
the  centre,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  equations  of  the 
great  circles  in  which  they  meet  the  sphere,  then  (as  at  Conies^ 
Art.  54]  a  —  kP  denotes  a  great  circle,  such  that  the  sine  of  the 
perpendicular  arc  from  any  point  of  it  on  a  is  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  perpendicular  on  P]  that  is  to  say, 
a  great  circle  dividing  the  angle  between  a  and  fi  into  parts 
whose  sines  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

Thus,   again,  a  —  k/3j  a  —  k'/3  denote  arcs  forming  with  a 

k 
and  fi  a  pencil  whose  anharmonic  ratio  is  77  •      And  a  -  kfij 

a  +  A:/3  denotes  arcs  forming  with  a,  ^  a  harmonic  pencil. 

FP 
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It  may  be  poted  here  that  if  A  be  the  middle  point  of 
an  arc  AB^  then  S^  the  fourth  harmonic  to  A^  A^  and  B^  is 
a  point  distant  from  A  by  90**.  For  if  we  join  these  points 
to  the  centre  (7,  CA  is  the  internal  bisector  of  the  angle  ACBj 
and  therefore  CB'  must  be  the  external  bisector.  Conversely, 
if  two  corresponding  points  of  a  harmonic  system  are  distant 
from  each  other  by  90*",  each  is  equidistant  from  the  other  two 
points  of  the  system. 

It  is  convenient  also  to  mention  here  that  if  a;^yV  be  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  sphere,  then  xx'  +  yy'  + ««' 
denotes  the  great  circle  having  a;^yV  for  its  pole.  It  is  in 
fact  the  equation  of  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  centre  to  the  point  x'y'z\ 

242.  We  can  now  immediately  apply  to  spherical  triangles 
the  methods  used  for  plane  triangles  {Contcsj  Chap.  lY.,  &c.). 
Thus,  if  a,  iS,  7  denote  the  three  sides,  then  la  =  m^^ny 
denote  three  great  circles  meeting  in  a  point,  each  of  which 
passes  through  one  of  the  vertices :  while 

m/3  +  ny  —  Za,   ny  +  Ia  —  7w/8,   la  +  mfi  —  ny 

are  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  connecting  the  points 
where  each  of  these  joining  lines  meets  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  given  triangle ;  and  la  +  m^  +  ny  passes  through  the  inter* 
sections  of  corresponding  sides  of  this  new  triangle  and  of  the 
given  triangle. 

The  equations  a  =  i8  =  7  evidently  represent  the  three  bi- 
sectors of  the  angles  of  the  triangle.  And  if  A^  B^  C  be  the 
angles  of  the  triangle,  it  is  easily  proved  that,  as  in  plane 
triangles,  acos^  =  i3cos£  =  7Cos  (7  denote  the  three  perpen- 
diculars. It  remains  true,  as  at  Conies^  Art.  54,  that  if  the 
perpendiculars  from  the  vertices  of  one  triangle  on  the  sides 
of  another  meet  in  a  point,  so  will  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
vertices  of  the  second  on  the  sides  of  the  first. 

The  three  bisectors  of  sides  are  asin^  =/3  8in£=7sin  C^. 
The  arc  a  sin  A -\- 13  e\nB  +  y  sin  C  passes  through  the  three 
points  where  each  side  is  met  by  the  arc  joining  the  middle 
points  of  the   other  two;    or,   again,   it  passes  through   the 
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point  on  each  side  90*"  distant  from  its  middle  point,  for 
a  sin  ^  f  ^  sin  B  meet  7  in  two  points  which  are  harmonic 
conjugates  with  the  points  in  which  a,  /8  meet  it,  and  since 
one  is  the  middle  point  the  other  must  be  90*"  distant  from  it 
(Art.  241].  It  follows  from  what  has  been  just  said,  that  the 
point  where  a  sin  ^  4  iS  sin  £  +  7  sin  G  meets  any  side  is  the 
pole  of  the  great  circle  perpendicular  to  that  side  at  its  middle 
point,  and  hence,  that  the  intersection  of  the  three  per- 
pendiculars of  this  kind  (that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of 
the  circumscribing  circle)  is  the  pole  of  the  great  circle 
a  sin  ^  -H  iS  sin  £+  7  sin  (7.  The  equations  of  the  lines  joining 
the  vertices  of  the  triangle  to  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing 
circle  are  found  to  be 

a ^ ^ 7 

8ini(i?+C-^)""8ini(C'  +  ^-jB)      sini(4  +  5-CV 

243.  The  condition  that  two  great  circles  or  +  iy  +  c^r^ 
a'x  +  Vy  +  cz  should  be  perpendicular  is  manifestly 

aa  -h  jy  +  cc'  =  0. 

The  condition  that  oa  +  J)8  +  C7,  a  a  +  J'^S  +  c'7  should  be  per- 
pendicular is  easily  found  from  this  by  substituting  for  a,  (3^  7 
their  expressions  in  terms  of  a:,  y,  z.  The  result  is  exactly  the 
same  as  for  the  corresponding  case  in  the  plane,  viz. 

ad-\-bb'-^cc'-[bc-^Vc)  cos  ^4  -  (ca'+c  a)  cosjB-  (ai'+6a')  cos (7=0, 

In  like  manner  the  sine  of  the  arc  perpendicular  to  aa  +  i^  +  07, 
and  passing  through  a  given  point  is  found  by  substituting  the 
coordinates  of  that  point  in  aa  +  6/i  +  07  and  dividing  by  the 
square  root  of 

a*  +  ft*  +  c*  -  26c  cos  A  -  2ca  cos  J9  —  2a6  cos  (7. 

244.  Passing  now  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  we 
may  consider  the  equation  a7  =  ra^  either  as  denoting  a  cone 
having  a  and  7  for  tangent  planes,  while  /9  passes  through 
the  edges  of  contact,  or  as  denoting  a  sphero-conic,  having 
a  and  7  for  tangents,  and  /8  for  their  arc  of  contact.  The 
equation  plainly  asserts  that  the  product  of  the  sines  of  per- 
pendiculars from  any  point  of  a  sphero-conic  on  two  of  its 
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tangents  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  same  point  on  the  arc  of  contact. 

In  like  manner  the  equation  a7  =  k/SB  asserts  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  a 
sphero-conic  on  two  opposite  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral 
is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  product  of  sines  of  perpendiculars 
on  the  other  two  sides.  And  from  this  property  again  may  be 
deduced,  precisely  as  at  Conies^  Art.  259,  that  the  anharmonic 
ratio  of  the  four  arcs  joining  four  fixed  points  on  a  sphero- 
conic  to  any  other  point  on  the  curve  is  constant.  In  like 
manner  almost  all  the  proofs  of  theorems  respecting  plane 
conies  (given  Conies^  Chap,  xiv.)  apply  equally  to  sphero- 
conics. 

245.  If  a,  13  represent  the  planes  of  circular  section  (or 
cyclic  planes)  of  a  cone,  the  equation  of  the  cone  is  of  the 
form  a;* -h  y*  +  «*=ia/3  ( Art.  103),  which  interpreted,  as  in  the 
last  article,  shews  that  the  product  of  the  sines  of  perpen- 
diculars from  any  point  of  a  sphero-conic  on  the  two  cyclic  arcs 
is  constant.  Or,  again,  that,  ^'  Given  the  base  of  a  spherical 
triangle  and  the  product  of  cosines  of  sides,  the  locus  of  vertex 
is  a  sphero-conic,  the  cyclic  arcs  of  which  are  the  great  circles 
having  for  their  poles  the  extremities  of  the  given  base."  The 
form  of  the  equation  shews  that  the  cyclic  arcs  of  sphero-conics 
are  analogous  to  the  asymptotes  of  plane  conies. 

Every  property  of  a  sphero-conic  can  be  doubled  by  con- 
sidering the  sphero-conic  formed  by  the  cone  reciprocal  to 
the  given  one.  Thus  (Art.  125)  it  was  proved  that  the  cyclic 
planes  of  one  cone  are  perpendicular  to  the  focal  lines  of  the 
reciprocal  cone.  If  then  the  points  in  which  the  focal  lines 
meet  the  sphere  be  called  the  foci  of  the  sphero-conic,  the 
property  established  in  this  article  proves  that  the  product 
of  the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  two  foci 
on  any  tangent  to  a  sphero-conic  is  constant. 

246.  If  any  great  circle  meet  a  sphero-conic  in  two  points 
P,  Q,  and  the  cyclic  arcs  in  points  -4,  5,  then  AP=s  BQ. 

This  is   deduced   from  the   property  of  the  last  article  in 
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the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  property  of  the  plane 
hyperbola  is  proved.  The  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  perpen- 
diculars from  P  and  Q  on  a  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  sines 
of  perpendiculars  from  Q  and  P  on  P.  But  the  sines  of 
the  perpendiculars  from  P  and  Q  on  a  are  in  the  ratio 
sin  AP :  sin  A  Q,  and  therefore  we  have 

sin  AP :  sin  ^  Q  ::  sin  BQ  :  sin  BP^ 

whence  It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  AP  =  BQ. 

Reciprocally,  the  two  tangents  from  any  point  to  a  sphero- 
conic  make  equal  angles  with  the  arcs  joining  that  point  to 
the  two  foci. 

247.  As  a  particular  case  of  the  theorem  of  Art.  246  we 
learn  that  the  portion  of  any  tangent  to  a  sphero-conic  intercepted 
betioeen  the  ttoo  cyclic  arcs  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact. 
This  theorem  may  also  be  obtained  directly  from  the  equation 
of  a  tangent,  viz. 

2  {xaf -i- yy' +  zz')  =  *  {a/3  +  a^). 

The  form  of  this  equation  shews  that  the  tangent  at  any  point 
is  constructed  by  joining  that  point  to  the  intersection  of  its 
polar  {xx  -k- yy'  -V  zz\  see  Art.  241)  with  a'/3  +  ffa  which  is  the 
fourth  harmonic  to  the  cyclic  arcs  a,  /9,  and  the  line  joining 
the  given  point  to  their  intersection.  Since  then  the  given 
point  is  90**  distant  from  its  harmonic  conjugate  in  respect  of 
the  two  points  where  the  tangent  at  that  point  meets  the 
cyclic  arcs,  it  is  equidistant  from  these  points  (Art.  241). 

Keciprocally,  the  lines  joining  any  point  on  a  sphero-conic 
to  the  two  foci  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that 
point. 

248.  From  the  fact  that  the  intercept  by  the  cyclic  arcs 
on  any  tangent  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact,  it  may  at 
once  be  inferred  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals  (see  Conies^ 
Art.  396)  that  every  tangent  to  a  sphero-conic  forms  with  the 
cyclic  arcs  a  triangle  of  constant  area^  or  a  triangle  the  sum  of 
whose  base  angles  is  constant.  This  may  also  be  inferred  tri- 
gonometrlcally  firom  the  fact  that  the  product  of  sines  of  per- 
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pendiculars  on  the  cyclic  arcs  is  constant.  For  If  we  call  the 
intercept  on  the  tangent  c,  and  the  angles  it  makes  with  the 
cyclic  arcs  A  and  Bj  the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  on  a 
and  13  are  respectively  sinjc  sin -4,  sinjc  sin  A  But  consider- 
ing the  triangle  of  which  c  is  the  base  and  A  and  B  the  base 
angles,  then,  by  spherical  trigonometry, 

sin'^c  sin-4  8in5=  — cos/Scos(/9-  C). 

But  C  is  given,  therefore  8j  the  half  sum  of  the  angles,  is  given. 
'  Reciprocally,  the  sum  of  the  arcs  joining  the  two  foci  to 
any  point  on  a  sphero-conic  is  constant.  Or  the  same  may  be 
deduced  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals  (see  Conies^  Art.  392) 
from  the  theorem  that  the  focal  radii  make  equal  angles  with 
the  tangent  at  any  point.* 

249.  Conversely,  again,  we  can  find  the  locus  of  a  point 
on  a  sphere,  such  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  on  the  sphere  may  be  constant.  The  equation 
cos{p  +  p')  =  cosa  may  be  written 

cos*p  +  cos'p'  —  2  cosp  cosp'  cosa  =  sin' a. 

If  then  a  and  fi  denote  the  planes  which  are  the  polars  of 
the  two  given  points,  since  we  have  a  =  cosp,  the  equation 
of  the  locus  is 

a* +  13'-  2a/3  cosa  =  sin*a  (aj*  +  ^  +  a'). 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  planes  a  and  13  are  perpendicular 
to  focal  lines  of  this  cone,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shew  that 
sections  parallel  to  either  plane  have  a  focus  on  the  line  per- 
pendicular to  it.     Thus  let  a\  a''  be  two  planes  perpendicular 


*  Here,  again,  we  can  see  that  a  Rphero-oonic  may  be  regarded  either  as  an 
ellipse  or  hyperbola.  The  focal  lines  each  evidently  meet  the  sphere  in  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  points.  If  we  choose  for  fod  two  points  within  one  of  the 
olosed  curyes  in  which  the  cone  meets  the  sphere,  then  the  sum  of  the  focal  dis- 
tances is  constant,  l^ut  if  we  substitute  for  one  of  the  focal  distances  FP^  the 
focal  distance  from  the  diametrically  opposite  point,  then  since  F'P  =  180°  —  jP/*, 
we  have  the  difference  of  the  focal  distances  constant. 

-  In  like  manner  we  may  say  that  a  yariable  tangent  makes  with  the  cyclic  arcs 
%ngle8  whose  difference  is  constant,  if  we  Bubstitute  its  supplement  for  one  of  the 
angles  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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to  each  other  and  to  a,  and  therefore  passing  through  the 
line  which  we  want  to  prove  a  focal  line.     Then  since 

ir«  +  y  +  ;5«  =  a"+a'*+a"*, 

the  equation  of  the  locus  becomes 

sin'a  (a'^  +  a"^)  =  (iS  -  a  cosa)'. 

If,  then,  this  locus  be  cut  by  any  plane  parallel  to  a,  a'*  +  a''* 
is  the  square  of  the  distance  of  a  point  on  the  section  from 
the  intersection  of  aV^,  and  we  see  that  this  distance  is  in  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  distance  from  the  line  in  which  )3  —  a  cosa 
is  cut  by  the  same  plane.  This  line  is  therefore  the  directrix 
of  the  section,  the  point  aV^  being  the  focus. 

We  see  thus  also  that  the  general  equation  of  a  cone  having 
J^e  line  xy  for  a  focal  line  is  of  the  form  a?-\-y*=-  [ax  +  Ay  +  «?)*; 
whence  again  it  follows  that  the  sine  of  the  distance  of  any  point 
on  a  sphero-conic  from  a  focus  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine 
of  the  distance  of  the  same  point  from  a  certain  directrix  arc. 

250.  Any  two  variable  tangents  meet  the  cyclic  arcs  in  four 
points  which  lie  on  a  circle.  For  if  X,  M  be  two  tangents 
and  R  the  chord  of  contact,  the  equation  of  the  sphero-conic 
may  be  written  in  the  form  LM^B^\  but  this  must  be  Iden- 
tical with  a)8  =  a;*  +  y*  +  «'.  Hence  a^S  —  LM  is  identical  with 
a'  +  y  +  a*— if*.  The  latter  quantity  represents  a  small  circley 
having  the  same  pole  as  JS,  and  the  form  of  the  other  shews  that 
that  circle  circumscribes  the  quadrilateral  olL^M. 

Beciprocally,  the  focal  radii  to  any  two  points  on  a  sphero- 
conic  form  a  spherical  quadrilateral  in  which  a  small  circle  can 
be  inscribed.  From  this  property,  again,  may  be  deduced  the 
theorem  that  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  focal  radii  is  con- 
stant, since  the  difference  or  sum  of  two  opposite  sides  of  such 
a  quadrilateral  is  equal  to  the  difference  or  sum  of  the  re- 
maining two. 

251.  From  the  properties  just  proved  for  cones  can  be 
deduced  properties  of  quadrics  in  general.  Thus  the  product 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  that  any  generator  of  a  hyperboloid 
makes  with  the  planes  of  circular  section  is  constant.  For  the 
generator  is  parallel  to  an  edge  of  the  asymptotic  cone  whose 
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circalar  sections  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  surface.  AgaiD| 
since  the  focal  lines  of  the  asymptotic  cone  are  the  asymptotes 
of  the  focal  hyperbola,  it  follows  from  Art.  248  that  the  sum 
or  difference  is  constant  of  the  angles  which  any  generator  of 
a  hyperboloid  makes  with  the  asymptotes  to  the  focal  hyper- 
bola.  Again,  given  one  axis  of  a  central  section  of  a  quadric^ 
the  sum  or  difference  is  given  of  the  angles  which  its  plane 
makes  toith  the  planes  of  circular  section.  For  (Art.  102)  given 
one  axis  of  a  central  section  its  plane  touches  a  cone  concyclic 
with  the  given  quadric,  and  therefore  the  present  theorem 
follows  at  once  from  Art.  249. 

We  get  an  expression  for  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  angles, 
in  terms  of  the  given  axis,  by  considering  the  principal  sec- 
tion containing  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  quadric. 
We  obtain  the  cyclic  planes  by  inflecting  in  that  section, 
semi-diameters  OB^  OR  each  =  h. 
Then  the  planes  containing  these 
lines  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  are  the  cyclic 
planes.  Now  if  we  draw  any 
semi-diameter  a'  making  an  angle 
a  with  OC,  we  have 


cos*'a 


sin*  a 


j% 


But  a^  is  obviously  an  axis  of  the  section  which  passes 
through  it  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
and  (if  a'  be  greater  than  b)  a  is  evidently  half  the  sum  of 
the  angles  BOA\  BOA  which  the  plane  of  the  section  makes 
with  the  cyclic  planed.  If  al  be  less  than  &,  OA  falls  between 
OB,  OB,  and  a  is  half  the  difference  of  BOA\  BOA.  But 
this  sum  or  difference  is  the  same  for  all  sections  having  the 
same  axis.  Hence,  if  a\  V  be  the  axes  of  any  central  sectioui 
making  angles,  0,  ff  with  the  cyclic  planes,  we  have 

1    _cos'^(g-y)      sin'^(g~y) 
J'*"  c»  "^  a»  ' 


.tg 


coa'^  (g  +  ff)      gin«^(g+y) 

t  \  9 
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Sabtractingi  we  have 

or,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  axes  qf 
a  central  section  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  sines  qf 
the  angles  it  makes  with  the  cyclic  planes* 

252.  We  saw  (Art.  246)  that,  given  two  Bphero-conics 
haying  the  same  cyclic  arcs,  the  intercept  made  by  the  outer 
on  any  tangent  to  the  inner  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact ; 
and  hence,  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals,  that  tangent  cuts 
off  from  the  outer  a  segment  of  constant  area  ( Conies^  Art.  396). 

Again,  if  two  sphero-conics  have  the  same  foci,  and  if 
tangents  be  drawn  to  the  inner  from  any  point  on  the  outerj 
these  tangents  are  equally  inclined  to  the  tangent  to  the  outer 
at  that  point.  Hence,  by  infinitesimals  (see  Conies^  Art.  399), 
the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  two  tangents  over  the  included 
arc  of  the  inner  conic  is  constant.  This  theorem  is  the  reci- 
procal of  the  first  theorem  of  this  article,  and  it  is  so  that 
it  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Graves  (see  his  Translation  of  Chasles's 
Memoir,  p.  77). 

253.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  two  tangents  to 

a  sphero-conic  which  cut  at  right  angles.     This  is,  in  other  words, 

to  find  the  cone  generated  by  the  intersection  of  two  rect- 

aj*      V*      «* 
angular  tangent  planes  to  a  given  cone  "j  +  ^  +  Ty^^*    ^^ 

the  direction-angles  of  the  perpendiculars,  to  the  two  tangent 
planes  be  a'/S^y,  a"i8'V';  ^^^^  ^^7  'ulfil  the  relations 

A  cosV+£cos'i8'-|-(7cosV=0,  A  cos V'+ 5  cos"i8"+  (7cosV'=0. 

But  if  a,  /9, 7  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  perpendicular 
to  both,  we  have  cos*a  =  1  —  cosV  —  cosV,  &c.  Therefore 
adding  the  two  preceding  equations,  we  have  for  the  equation 
of  the  locus, 

a  cone  concyclic  with  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  cone.    Beci- 

GG 
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procally,  the  envelope  of  a  chord  90**  in  length  is  a  sphero- 
conic,  confocal  with  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  cone. 

254.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from 
the  focus  of  a  sphero-conic  on  the  tangent.  The  work  of  this 
question  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
problem  in  plane  conies,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  result.  Let  the  equation  of  the  sphero-conic 
(Art.  249)  be  ai"  +  y*  =  <•  where  t^ax-^-by^cZj  then  the  equa- 
tion of  the  tangent  is 

OCX  4  yy  =  t(^ 

and  of  a  perpendicular  to  it  through  the  origin  is 

[x'  -  ai)  y-iy^-  M)  a?  =  0. 

Solving  for  af^  y\  and  if  from  these  two  equations,  and  sub- 
stituting in  a;'"  +  y  =  <'*,  we  get  for  the  locus  required, 

(«*  +  y)  {(a*+  J'-  1)  [x^^f]  +  2cz  (aa;+  6y)  +  cV}  =  0. 

The  quantity  within  the  brackets  denotes  a  cone  whose  circular 
sections  are  parallel  to  the  plane  z. 

255.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Art.  242  that  the  quantity 

asinJ[  +  i8  sin£+  7 sin (7 

has  not,  as  in  plano^  a  fixed  value  for  the  perpendiculars 
from  any  point.  It  remains  then  to  ask  how  the  three  per- 
pendiculars from  any  point  on  three  fixed  great  circles  are 
connected.  But  this  question  we  have  implicitly  answered 
already,  for  the  three  perpendiculars  are  each  the  complement 
of  one  of  the  three  distances  from  the  three  poles  of  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  of  reference.  If  then  a,  6,  c  be  the  sides; 
A^  Bj  C  the  angles  of  the  triangle  of  reference,  then  a,  /8,  7 
the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  from  any  point 
are  connected  by  the  following  relation,  which  is  only  a  trans- 
formation of  that  of  Art.  54, 

a*  sin'^  +  /3'  Bin'5-h  7*  sin' (7 

-I-  2)37  sin  B  sin  (7  cos  a  -i-  27a  sin  C  sin  A  coBb  +  2a/3  sin  ^  sin  £  cos  c 

^  1  -cos'-^-cos''^  — C08*C7-2C08-4C085C0SC 
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The  equation  in  this  form  represents  a  relation  between  the 
sines  of  the  arcs  represented  by  a,  ^3,  7.  If  we  want  to  get 
a  relation  between  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  the 
sphere  on  the  planes  represented  by  a,  yS,  7,  we  have  evidently 
only  to  multiply  the  right-hand  side  of  the  preceding  equation 
by  r^,  and  that  equation  in  a,  /9,  7  will  be  the  transformation 
of  the  equation  a;'  +  y"  f  «"  =  r*. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  if  we  equate  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  preceding  equation  to  zero,  the  equation  will  be  the  same 
as  a:*  +  y'*  +  «'  =  0,  and  therefore  denotes  the  imaginary  circle 
which  is  the  intersection  of  two  concentric  spheres ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity  (see  Art.  139). 

256.  This  equation  may  be  used  to  find  the  equation  of  the 
sphere  inscribed  in  a  given  tetrahedron,  whose  faces  are 
a,  /9,  7,  S.  If  through  the  centre  three  planes  be  drawn 
parallel  to  a,  ^3,  7,  the  perpendiculars  on  them  from  any  point 
will  be  a  —  r,  iS-r,  7  — r.  The  equation  of  the  sphere  ia 
therefore 

(a  -  ry  sinM  +  (^  -  rf  sin'  B  +  &c. 

=  r'*  (1  —  cos' -4  —  cos'5  —  cos" (7  —  2  cos^  cosB  cos 0). 

But  if  i/,  Mj  iV,  P  denote  the  areas  of  the  four  faces,  we  have 

Hence,  by  eliminating  r,  we  arrive  at  a  result  reducible  to  the 
form  of  Art.  228. 

257.  The  equation  of  a  small  circle  (or  right  cone)  is  easily 
expressed.  The  sine  of  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  circle 
from  the  polar  of  the  centre  is  constant.  Hence,  if  a  be  that 
polar,  the  equation  of  the  circle  is  a"  =  cos'p  («*  4  y'  +  «'), 

All  small  circles  then  being  given  by  equations  of  the  form 
/ff=a*,  their  properties  are  all  cases  of  those  of  conies  having 
double  contact  with  the  same  conic. 

The  theory  of  invariants  may  be  applied  to  small  circlest 
Let  two  circles  8^  8'  be 
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and  let  ns  form  the  condition  that  \8+8^  should  break  np 
into  factors.     This  cubic  being 

we  have  A  =  — tan'p,   A'  =  — tan'p', 

0  s  sec*p  sec'p'  sia^D  —  2  tan'p  —  tan*p', 

0'  c=  Bec*p  sec"p'  8in"2>  —  2  tan*p'  -  tan*p, 

where  D  is  the  distance  between  the  centres. 

Now  the  corresponding  values  for  two  circles  in  a  plane  are 

A  =  -r^,   A'  =  -r'*,   0  =  i>» - 2r^ - 1^,   0' =  i>« - 2/" - 7^. 

Hence,  if  any  invariant  relation  between  two  circles  in  a  plane 
is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  radii  and  of  the  distance 
between  their  centres,  the  corresponding  relation  for  circles 
on  a  sphere  is  obtained  by  substituting  for  r,  /,  2>;  tanp,  tanp', 
and  seep  seep' sin  Z>. 

Thus  the  condition  that  two  circles  in  a  plane  should  touch 
is  obtained  by  forming  the  discriminant  of  the  cubic  equatioui 
and  is  either  2>  =  0  or  2>  =  r±/.  The  corresponding  equation 
therefore  for  two  circles  on  a  sphere  is 

tanpf  tanp'  =  seep  seep' sinZ>,  or  sin2>  =  sin(pf  p'). 

Again,  if  two  circles  in  a  plane  be  the  one  inscribed  in, 
the  other  circumscribed  about,  the  same  triangle,  the  invariant 
relation  is  fulfilled  0'  =  4A0',  which  gives  for  the  distance 
between  their  centres  the  expression  2)"  =  ^  -  2 J?r. 

The  distance  therefore  between  the  centres  of  the  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  circles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  given  by 
the  formula 

sec*P8ec*p  8in*Z>  =  tan'P-  2  tanPtanp. 

So,  in  like  manner,  we  can  get  the  relation  between  two 
circles  inscribed  in,  and  circumscribed  about,  the  same  spherical 
polygon. 

258.  The  equation  of  any  small  circle  (or  right  cone)  in 
trilinear  coordinates  must  (Art.  255)  be  of  the  form 

a»sinM  +  i8*sin«P  +  7*sin'(7 

+2^7  sin  j5  sin  (7  cos  a  +  27a  sin  (7  sin  ^  cos&  +2ai3  sin^  sin  j5coso 

=  (fe  -«•  wi^S  +  nyf. 
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If  DOW  the  small  circle  circumscribe  the  triangle  0^7,  the 
coefficients  of  a'',  ^,  and  7*  must  vanish,  and  we  must  therefore 
have  Za  + 7/1/8-1-^7  =  a  sin  jii  +  iS  sin  £-1-7  sin  C  Hence,  as  was 
proved  before,  this  represents  the  polar  of  the  centre  of  the 
circumscribing  circle.  Substituting  the  values  sin^,  siuf,  sinC7 
for  Z,  m,  n,  the  equation  of  the  small  circle  becomes 

^7  tan^a  +  7a  tan  JJ  +  a/8  tan^o  =  0. 

The  equation  of  the  inscribed  circle  turns  out  to  be  of 
exactly  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  plane  triangles,  viz. 

cos^^  V(«)  ±  cos  J-B  V(/8)  ±  cos  J  (7  V(7)  =  0. 

The  tangential  equation  of  a  small  circle  may  either  be  derived 
by  forming  the  reciprocal  of  that  given  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  or  directly  from  Art.  243,  by  expressing  that  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  Xa-^ fi/3  +  vy  is  constant. 
We  find  thus  for  the  tangential  equation  of  the  circle  whose 
centre  is  a'l3^f/  and  radius  p 

sm*p  (X*  +  /Li*+  V*  —  2/Ltv  cos-4  —  2fX  cos5—  2\fi  cosC) 

=  (a'X+/8'^  +  7'KJ«; 

a  form  also  shewing  (see  Art.  257)  that  every  circle  has  double 
contact  with  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity. 

259.  As  a  concluding  exercise  on  the  formulae  of  this 
chapter,  we  investigate  Dr.  Hart's  extension  of  Feuerbach's 
theorem  for  plane  triangles,  viz.  that  the  four  circles  which 
touch  the  sides  are  all  touched  by  the  same  circle. 

It  is  easier  to  work  with  the  tangential  equations.  The 
tangential  equations  of  circles  which  touch  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  of  reference  must  want  the  terms  X',  p!*^  v*,  and  there- 
fore evidently  are 

X*  +  /[**+  v*  -  2fiv  cos  A  -  2fX  cos5-  2X/a  cos(7=  (X  ±  /i*  ±  v)*  ; 

or  /i*vcos4^  +  vXcos'i5  +  X/ACOs'*i(7=0 (1), 

/[*vcos"i^-vA.  sin"i5-X/[*  sin"i(7=0 (2), 

-f4V  sin*i4  + vX  cos^i^-X/i  sin'i(7=0 (3), 

-  fiy  sin'iil- vX  sin'i^+X/i*  cos'i(7=0 (4), 
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all  which  four  are  touched  by  the  circle  (5) 

V  +  /Li*  +  V*  —  2/lV  cos  A  -  2v\  COS^  —  2\fA  cosC 

=  {\  COS  (5  -  (7)  4  /A  cos  ((7-  A)i-v  cos (-4  -  B)]\ 

For  the  centres  of  similitude  of  the  circles  (1)  and  (5)  are  given 
by  the  tangential  equations 

(\  +  M  +  v)±{Xcos(5-(7)  +  /ACO8((7-^)  +  vcos(il-£)}  =  0, 

one  of  them  therefore  is 

X  sin'i  (5-  C)  +  M  sin'^i  (C-  A)  +  v sin^i  {A  -  5). 

And  {Conies^  Art.  127)  the  condition  that  this  point  should  be 
on  the  circle  (1)  Is  • 

co8i4sini(5-a)  +  cosi£sini((7--4)  +  cosi(7sini(^-5)=0, 

which  is  satisfied.     The  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  are 
accordingly 

sin«i(£-(7),    sin'KC-^),    sin'i(^-£). 

It  is  proved,  in  like  manner,  that  the  circle  (5)  touches  the 
three  other  circles. 

260.  The  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  Dr.  Hart's  circle 
have  been  proved  to  be  cos(-B— (7),  cos ((7— -4),  cos(-4-5j. 
This  point  therefore  lies  on  the  line  joining  the  point  whoso 
coordinates  are  cos£cos(7,  cos(7cos^,  cos^  cosB  to  the  point 
whose  coordinates  are  sin  £  sin  (7,  sin  (7  sin  ^,  sin^sin^;  that 
is  to  say,  (Art.  242)  on  the  line  joining  the  intersection  of  per- 
pendiculars to  the  intersection  of  bisectors  of  sides.  Since 
cos^  -  cos  (5-  (7)  =  2  sini  (4  +  5  -  (7)  sin  J  ((7+  4  -  5) ; 

the  centre  lies  also  on  the  line  joining  the  point  cos^,  cos^, 
cos  (7  to  the  point 

8in(iff-5)sin(fif-C),  8in(S-C)sin(fif-^),  sin  {8- A)  Bin  {S^B). 

The  first  point  is  the  intersection  of  lines  drawn  through  each 
vertex  making  the  same  angle  with  one  side  that  the  per- 
pendicular makes  with  the  other ;  the  second  point  is  the  in- 
tersection of  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  each  vertex  on  the 
line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  adjacent  sides.  The  centre 
of  Dr.  Hart's  circle  is  thus  constructed  as  the  intersection  of 
twp  known  lines. 
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261.  The  problem  might  also  have  been  investigated  bj 
the  direct  equation.  We  write  aBinA^Xj&Cj  so  that  the 
equation  of  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity  is  Z7=  0,  where 

Z7=  aj*  +  y*  +  «'  +  2yz  cosa  +  2zx  cosb  +  2ay  cose. 

Then  the  equation  of  the  inscribed  circle  is 

U=  {x  cos  («  —  a)  +  y  cos  («  —  6)  +  «  cos  («  —  c)}*, 

where  2«  =  a  +  ft  +  c     For  this  equation  expanded  is 

a?  8in*(«-  o)+y*  sin*(«  — 6)+«'  sin*(«— c)—  2y«  8in(«—  6)  sin  («  —  c) 

—  2zx  sin  {s  —  c)  sin  («  —  a)  —  2xy  sin  («  —  a)  sin  («  —  i)  =  0. 

27  is  not  altered  if  we  change  the  sign  of  either  a,  hj  or  c* 
Consequently  we  get  three  other  circles  also  touching  x^  y,  z 
if  we  change  the  signs  of  either  a,  b^  or  o  in  the  equation  of 
the  inscribed  circle.     All  four  circles  will  be  touched  by 

jj     (x  cos^i  cos^c      y  cos  Jc  cos^a      z  cos^a  cosi6|* 
X      cos^a  cos  ^6  cos^c       j 

This  last  equation  not  being  altered  by  changing  the  sign 
of  a,  5,  or  Cj  it  is  evident  that  if  it  touches  one  it  touches  all. 
Now  one  of  its  common  chords  with  the  inscribed  circle  is 

f      ,        .     cos^icos^c)         f      ,       y.     cos^ccos^a) 


f      y        .      cos  la  COS  ^5) 

-^cos(«-c) 1         [i 

{      ^        '  cos^c      j  ' 


which  reduced  Is 

8in(*-J)  -sin(«-c)      8in(«-c)— sin(«-a)      8in(«-a)  — 8in(«— J) 
But  the  condition  that  the  line  Ax  +  £y  +  Cz  shall  touch 

\/(aa;)4V(iy)+\/(c«)  ^^  *T  +  "d  +  Tr-     -^.pplying  this  condition, 

the  line  we  are  considering  will  touch  the  inscribed  circle  if 

sin  («  —  a)  {sin  («  —  6)  —  sin  («  -  c)} 

+8in(«-i)  {sin(«-c)  -  8in(«-a)}  4  8in(«-  c)  {sin  («-a)  -  sin  («-i);  =0 ; 

a  condition  which  is  evidently  fulfilled.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
condition  is  also  fulfilled  that  the  common  tangent  in  question 
should  touch  V(ic)  +  V(y)  4  V(«^)  5  that  is  to  say,  the  sphero-conic 
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i¥hich  touches  at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides ;  a  fact  remarked 
by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  and  which  leads  at  once  to  a  construction 
for  that  tangent  as  the  fourth  common  tangent  to  two  conies 
which  have  three  known  tangents  common. 

The  polar  of  the  centre  of  Dr.  Hart's  circle  has  been  thus 
proved  to  be 

.     .cosiJcosAc     a  .   nCOsiccoBhi        .   ^cos^acos^i     ^ 
cos^a  coB^b  cosfc  ' 

or  a  tan^a  +  iS  tan^i  +  7  tan^c  =  0, 

which  may  be  also  written 

a  cos  (5- ^)+i8  cos  (iS- 5) +  7  cos  (iS-  C)  =  0, 

forms  which  lead  to  other  constructions  for  the  centre  of  this 
drcle. 

The  radius  of  the  circle  touching  three  others  whose  centres 
are  known,  and  whose  radii  are  r,  /,  /'  may  be  determined  by 
substituting  r  +  Bj  /  +  5,  r"  +  B  for  rf,  e,  /  in  the  formulae  of 
Arts.  52,  54,  and  solving  for  B.  Applying  this  method  to  the 
three  escribed  circles  I  have  found  that  the  tangent  of  the 
radius  of  Dr.  Hart's  circle  is  half  the  tangent  of  the  radius  of 
the  circumscribing  circle  of  the  triangle. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


GENERAL  THEOBY  OF  SUBFAOEa 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

262.  Eeserting  for  a  future  chapter  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  properties  of  surfaces  in  general,  we  shall 
in  this  chapter  give  an  account  of  such  parts  of  the  general 
theory  as  can  be  obtained  with  least  trouble. 

Let  the  general  equation  of  a  surface  be  written  in  the  form 

A 

•^Bx-^Cy  +  Dz 

+  JEr'  +  iy+  Gz*-{^2Eyz  +  2KzX'\-2Lxtf 

+  &c.  =  0, 
or,  as  we  shall  write  it  often  for  shortness, 

M^  +  Mj  +  14,  +  M,  +  &C.  =  0, 

where  ti,  means  the  aggregate  of  terms  of  the  second  degree, 

&c.     Then  it  is  evident  that  u^  consists  of  one  term,  u^  of  three, 

u^  of  six,  &c.     The  total  number  of  terms  in  the  equation  is 

therefore  the  sum  of  n  +  1  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  6, 10,  &Cj 

*k  4-    *            (n  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3) 
that  IS  to  say,  ^ ^  ^2.3.   '  • 

The  number  of  conditions  necessary  to  determine  a  surface 

of  the  n^  degree  is  one  less  than  this,  or  =  — ^ • 

The  equation  above  written  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  polar  equation  by  writing  p  cosa,  p  cos)?,  p  COS7  for 
Xj  y,  Zj  when  we  obviously  obtain  an  equation  of  the  n^  degree, 
which  will  determine  n  values  of  the  radius  vector  answering 
to  any  assigned  values  of  the  direction-angles  a,  i9,  7. 

UH 
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263.  If  now  the  origin  be  on  the  surface,  we  have  u^  =  0, 
and  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  is  always  p  =  0.  But  a 
second  root  of  the  equation  will  be  p  =  0  if  a,  fij  y  be  con- 
nected bj  the  relation 

B  cosa  +  C  008)8  +  D  CO87  =  0. 

Now  multiplying  this  equation  by  p  it  becomes  -Br+Cy+2)«=0, 
and  we  see  that  It  expresses  merely  that  the  radius  vector  must 
lie  In  the  plane  u,  ^  0.  No  other  condition  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  radius  should  meet  the  surface  in  two  coincident 
points.  Thus  we  see  that  in  general  through  an  assumed 
point  on  a  surface  we  can  draw  an  infinity  of  radii  vectores 
which  will  there  meet  the  surface  in  two  coincident  points ;  that 
is  to  sajfj  an  infinity  of  tangent  lines  to  the  surface ;  and  these 
lines  lie  all  in  one  plane^  called  the  tangent  planCj  determined 
by  the  equation  Mj  =  0. 

264.  The  section  of  any  surface  made  by  a  tangent  plane 
is  a  curve  having  the  point  of  contact  for  a  double  point.* 

Every  radius  vector  to  the  surface,  which  lies  in  the  tangent 
plane,  Is  of  course  also  a  radius  vector  to  the  section  made 
byj'that^ plane;  and  since  every  such  radius  vector  (Art.  263) 
meets  the  section  at  the  origin  in  two  coincident  points,  the 
origin  Is,  by  definition,  a  double  point  (see  Higher  Plane 
CurveSj  Art.  37). 

We  have  already  had  an  illustration  of  this  In  the  case 
of  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet,  which  are  met  by  any  tangent 
plane  In  a  conic  having  a  double  point,  that  is  to  say,  in 
two  right  lines.  And  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent 
plane  to  a  quadric  of  any  other  species  Is  equally  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  intersection  of  two  imaginary  right  lines. 

From   this  article   It   follows    conversely,   that    any  plane 


*  I  had  snppoeed  that  this  remark  was  first  made  by  Cayley :  Gregory's  Solid 
Geometry t  p.  182.  I  am  informed,  however,  by  Professor  Cremona  that  the  point 
had  been  preyiously  noticed  by  the  Italian  geometer,  Bedetti,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  1841.  The  theorem  is  a  particular  case  of  that  of  Art  208. 
Obeerre  that  the  tangents  at  the  double  point  are  the  inflexional  tangents  of  Art  265, 
and  that  these  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  asymptotes  of  the  indicatrix 
Art.  266.    Thtie  is  thus  an  anticipation  of  the  theorem  by  Dupin  (1818). 
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tneeting  a  surface  in  a  curve  having  a  double  point  touches 
the  surface,  the  double  point  being  the  point  of  contact.  If 
the  section  have  two  double  points,  the  plane  will  be  a  double 
tangent  plane;  and  if  it  have  three  double  points,  the  plane 
will  be  a  triple  tangent  plane.  Since  the  equation  of  a  plane 
contains  three  constants,  it  is  possible  to  determine  a  plane 
which  will  satisfy  any  three  conditions,  and  therefore  a  finite 
number  of  planes  can  in  general  be  determined  which  wiU 
meet  a  given  surface  in  a  curve  having  three  double  points: 
that  is  to  say,  a  surface  has  in  general  a  determinate  number 
of  triple  tangent  'planes.  It  will  also  have  an  infinity  of  doable 
tangent  planes,  the  points  of  contact  lying  on  a  certain  curve 
locus  on  the  surface.  The  degree  of  this  curve,  and  the 
number  of  triple  tangent  planes  will  be  subjects  of  investi- 
gation hereafter. 

265.  Through  an  assumed  point  on  a  surface  it  is  generally 
possible  to  draw  two  lines  which  shall  there  meet  the  suffaoe 
in  three  coincident  points. 

In  order  that  the  radius  vector  may  meet  the  surface  in 
three  coincident  points,  we  must  not  only,  as  in  Art.  263, 
have  the  condition  fulfilled 

B  cosa  +  C  cosjS  +  D  cosy  =  0^ 

but  also    E  cos*  a-^-F  cos*)9  +  G  cos*  y 

+  2Hcosfi  C0S7  +  2K  COS7  cosa  +  2L  cosa  cos^  =  (k 

For  if  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  A  being  already  supposed 
to  vanish,  the  equation  of  the  n^^  degree  which  determines  p^ 
becomes  divisible  by  p°,  and  has  therefore  three  roots  <=0. 
The  first  condition  expresses  that  the  radius  vector  must  lie 
in  the  tangent  plane  u^.  The  second  expresses  that  the  radius 
vector  must  lie  in  the  surface  u,  =  0,  or 

This  surface  is  a  cone  of  the  second  degree  (Art.  66)  and 
sinee  every  such  cone  is  met  by  a  plane  passing  through  its 
vertex  in  two  rigbt  lines,  two  right  lines  can  be  found  to 
fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

Every  plane  (besides  the  tangent  plane)   drawn  through 
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either  of  these  lines  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having 
the  point  of  contact  for  a  point  of  inflexion.  For  a  point  of 
inflexion  is  a  point,  the  tangent  at  which  meets  the  curve 
in  three  coincident  points  {Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  46).  On 
this  account  we  shall  call  the  two  lines  which  meet  the  surface 
in  three  coincident  points,  the  inflexional  tangents  at  the  point.* 
The  existence  of  these  two  lines  may  be  otherwise  perceived 
thus.  We  have  proved  that  the  point  of  contact  is  a  double 
point  in  the  section  made  hj  the  tangent  plane.  And  it  has 
been  proved  {Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  37)  that  at  a  double 
point  can  always  be  drawn  two  lines  meeting  the  section  (and 
therefore  the  surface)  in  three  coincident  points. 

266.  A  double  point  may  be  one  of  three  different  kinds, 
according  as  the  tangents  at  it  are  real,  coincident,  or  imaginary. 
Accordingly  the  contact  of  a  plane  with  a  surface  may  be  of 
three  kinds  according  as  the  tangent  plane  meets  it  in  a  section 
having  a  node,  a  cusp,  or  a  conjugate  point;  or,  in  other 
words,  according  as  the  inflexional  tangents  are  real,  coinddent, 
or  imaginary. 

If  instead  of  the  tangent  plane  we  consider  with  Dupin,  a 
parallel  plane  indefinitely  near  thereto,  the  section  of  the  surface 
by  this  plane  may  be  regarded  as  a  curve  of  the  second  order, 
which  (as  the  theorem  is  usually  but  inaccurately  stated)  may 
be  an  ellipse,  hyperbola,  or  parabola ;  this  curve  of  the  second 
order  is  called  the  Indicatrix.^  Analytically,  if  taking  the 
g^ven  point  of  the  surface  for  origin,  we  take  the  normal  for 
the  axis  of  z^  and  the  axes  of  x,  y  In  the  tangent  plane ;  then 
considering  rr,  y  as  infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  and  conse- 
quently 2;  as  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  the  equation 
of  the  surface,  regarding  2;  as  a  given  constant,  gives  the  equa- 
tion of  the  section,  and  If  herein  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of 
an  order  superior  to  the  second,  this  reduces  itself  to  an  equation 

*  They  are  called  by  German  writers  the  "  Haupt-taDgenten." 
t  Dupin,  see  the  LevthppemenU  de  GeomitrU  (1818),  p.  49,  is  quite  correct,  he 
Bays :  '*  £n  g<6n6ra],  une  oourbe  da  second  degr6,  dont  le  centre  P  nous  est  donn6,  ne 
peat  6tre  qu'une  ellipse  ou  une  hyperbole.  Elle  peut  cependant  £tre  une  parabole : 
alors  elle  se  pr6sente  sous  la  forme  de  deux  lignes  droites  parall^es  iquidittaniM 
de  lew  centre  J** 
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of  the  form  z  +  aa?  •+  2hxy  +  hy^  =  0,  an  equation  of  the  second 
order  representing  the  indicatrix ;  viz.  according  as  ab-^-V  is 
positive,  negative,  or  zero,  this  is  an  ellipse,  hyperbola  or  pair 
of  parallel  lines.*  Geometrically,  the  section  of  the  surface  is 
either  a  closed  curve,  such  as  the  ellipse ;  or,  attending  only  to  the 
curve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  given  point,  it  consists  of 
two  arcs  having  their  convexities  turned  towards  each  other, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  portions  of  the  two  branches  of 
a  hyperbola;  or  the  convexity  vanishes,  and  the  arcs  are 
infinitesimal  portions  of  two  parallel  right  lines. 

If  points  on  a  surface  be  called  elliptic,  hyperbolic,  or  para- 
bolic, according  to  the  nature  of  the  indicatrix,  we  shall  pre- 
sently shew  that  in  general  the  parabolic  points  form  a  curve 
locus  on  the  surface,  this  curve  separating  the  elliptic  from  the 
hyperbolic  points. 

In  the  case  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  taking  the  axes 
as  above,  the  equation  of  the  surface  is 

«  +  ox"  +  2hxff  +  &y"  +  2gxz  +  2fyz  +  c«'  =  0, 

which  equation,  if  we  regard  therein  x  and  y  as  infinitesimals 
of  the  first  order,  and  therefore  z  as  infinitesimal  of  the  second 
order,  reduces  itself  to  «  +  aai^  +  2hxt/  +  by*  =  0,  viz.  z  being 
regarded  as  a  constant,  this  is  an  equation  of  the  form  already 
mentioned  as  that  of  the  indicatrix  for  a  surface  of  any  order 
whatever.  The  original  equation,  regarding  therein  z  as  tL 
given  constant,  is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane,  but  it  is  not  the  proper 
equation  of  the  indicatrix.  To  further  explain  this,  suppose  that 
the  surface  were  of  the  third  or  any  higher  order,  then  besides 
the  terms  written  down,  there  would  have  been  in  the  equation 
terms  (a;,  y)',  &c. ;  to  obtain  the  indicatrix  as  a  curve  of  the 
second  order,  we  must  of  necessity  neglect  these  terms  of  the 
third  order,  and  there  is  therefore  no  meaning  in  taking  into 

*  This  is  sometimes  expressed  as  follows :  When  the  plane  of  xy  is  the  tangent 
plane,  and  the  equation  of  the  snrfaoe  is  expressed  in  the  form  «  =  0  (ar,  y),  we  haTO 

an  elliptic,  hyxMrbolic,  or  parabolic  point,  according  as  ( -=—=- 1  is  less,  greater  than, 
or  equal  to  f  ^J  vt-*\  •  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  is  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  text. 
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account  the  terms  2ffxZ'{-2fyfi  also  of  the  third  order,  or  the 
term  cz*  which  is  of  the  fourth  order.* 

In  the  case  where  the  indicatrix  is  a  hyperbola,  then  sup- 
posing the  parallel  plane  to  coincide  with  the  tangent  plane, 
this  hyperbola  becomes  a  pair  of  real  lines ;  viz.  these  are  the 
inflexional  tangents  of  Art.  265.  And  generally  the  two  in- 
flexional tangents  may  be  regarded  as  the  asymptotes  (real 
or  imaginary)  of  the  indicatrix  considered  as  lying  in  the 
tangent  plane;  they  have  been  on  this  account  termed  the 
asymptotic  lines  of  the  point  of  the  surface.  If  from  any  point 
of  the  surface  we  pass  along  one  of  these  lines  to  a  consecutive 
point,  and  thence  along  the  consecutive  line  to  a  second  point 
on  the  surface,  and  so  on,  we  obtain  a  curve;  and  we  have 
thus  on  the  surface  two  series  of  curves,  which  are  the  asymp- 
totic curves.  In  the  case  of  a  quadric  surface,  these  are  the 
two  series  of  right  lines  on  the  surface. 

267.  Knowing  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  when 
the  origin  is  on  the  surface,  we  can,  by  transformation  of 
coordinates,  find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any 
point.  It  is  proved,  precisely  as  at  Art.  62,  that  this  equation 
may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

dU'       dU'       dJT       dV    ^ 

268.  Let  it  be  required  now  to  find  the  tangent  plane  at 
a  point,  indefinitely  near  the  origin,  on  the  surface 

«  4-  aa?"*  +  ihxy  +  Jy*  +  Igxz  +  %fyz  +  c«'  +  &c.  =  0. 

We  have  to  suppose  x\  y'  so  small  that  their  squares  may  be 
neglected ;  while,  since  the  consecutive  point  is  on  the  tangent 
plane,  we  have  z'  =  0\  or,  more  accurately,  the  equation  of 
the  surface  shews  that  z'  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  order  as 
the  squares  of  a!  and  y\  Then,  either  by  the  formula  of  the 
last  article,  or  else  directly  by   putting  x-\-x\  y-Vjf  for  x 

•  Soe  Mtssenger  of  Mathematics^  Vol  v.  (1870),  p.  187. 
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and  y^  and  taking  tho  linear  part  of  the  transformed  equation, 
the  equation  of  a  consecutive  tangent  plane  is  found  to  be 

«  +  2  [ax'  +  hj/)  x  +  2  [haf  +  hi/)  y  =  0. 

Now  (see  Conies^  Art.  141)  (aa;' +  ^y')  a?  +  (Aa:' +  Jy')  y  denotes 
the  diameter  of  the  conic  aa;*  +  2Aa:y +  &y=  I,  which  is  con- 
jugate to  that  to  the  point  x'}/.  Hence  any  tangent  plane  is 
intersected  by  a  consecutive  tangent  plane  in  the  diameter  of  the 
indicatrix  conjugate  to  the  direction  in  which  the  consex:utive 
point  is  taken. 

This,  in  fact,  is  geometrically  evident  from  Dupin's  point 
of  view.  For  if  we  admit  that  the  points  consecutive  to  the 
given  one  lie  on  an  infinitely  small  conic,  we  see  that  the  tan- 
gent plane  at  any  of  them  will  pass  through  the  tangent  line  to 
that  conic;  and  this  tangent  line  ultimately  coincides  with 
the  diameter  conjugate  to  that  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact ; 
for  the  tangent  line  is  parallel  to  this  conjugate  diameter  and 
infinitely  close  to  it. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  tangent  lines  which  can  be  drawn  at 
a  point  on  a  surface  may  be  distributed  into  pairs,  such  that  the 
tangent  plane  at  a  consecutive  point  on  either  will  pass  through 
the  other.  Two  tangent  lines  so  related  are  called  conjugate 
tangents. 

In  the  case  where  the  two  inflexional  tangents  are  real, 
the  relation  between  two  conjugate  tangents  may  be  otherwise 
stated.  Take  the  inflexional  tangents  for  the  axes  of  x  and  y, 
which  is  equivalent  to  making  a  and  b  =  0  in  the  preceding 
equation ;  then  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  tangent  plane  is 
j5  +  2A  (aj'y  +  y'a;)  =  0.  And  since  the  lines  a:,  y,  x'y-^'jfx^ 
x'y  —  j/x  form  a  harmonic  pencil,  we  learn  that  a  pair  of 
conjugate  tangents  form^  with  the  inflexional  tangents^  a  harmonic 
pencil.  This  is  in  fact  the  theorem  that  a  pair  of  conjugate 
diameters  of  a  conic  are  harmonics  in  regard  to  the  asymptotes. 

269.  In  the  case  where  the  origin  is  a  parabolic  point, 
the  equation  of  the  surface  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 
«  +  ay*  +  &c.  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  tangent 
plane  will  be  ^  +  *^ay^y  =  0.  Hence  the  tangent  plane  at  every 
point  consecutive  to  a  parabolic  point  passes  through  the  ii;^ 
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flexional  tangent;  and  if  the  consecutive  point  be  taken  in 
this  direction,  so  as  to  have  j/  ^%  then  the  consecutive  tangent 
plane  coincides  with  the  given  one.  Hence  the  tangent  plane 
at  a  parahclic  point  is  to  he  considered  as  a  double  tangent 
planej  since  it  touches  the  surface  in  two  consecutive  points.* 
In  this  way  parabolic  points  on  surfaces  may  be  considered 
as  analogous  to  points  of  inflexion  on  plane  curves:  for  we 
have  proved  {Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  46)  that  the  tangent 
line  at  a  point  of  inflexion  is  in  like  manner  to  be  regarded 
as  a  double  tangent.  A  further  analogy  between  parabolic 
points  and  points  of  inflexion  will  be  afterwards  stated. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  name  to  distinguish  double 
tangent  planes  which  touch  in  two  distinct  points,  from  those 
now  under  consideration,  where  the  two  points  of  contact  coin- 
cide. We  shall  therefore  call  the  latter  stationary  tangent 
planes,  the  word  expressing  that  the  tangent  plane  being 
supposed  to  move  round  as  we  pass  from  one  point  of  the 
surface  to  another,  in  this  case  it  remains  for  an  instant  in 
the  same  position.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  called  the 
tangent  lines  at  points  of  inflexion  in  plane  curves,  stationary 
tangents. 

270.  If  on  transforming  the  equation  to  any  point  on  a 
surface  as  origin  we  have  not  only  u^  =  0,  but  also  all  the  terms 
In  u,  =  0,  so  that  the  equation  takes  the  form 

oix!' +  bg*  +  cz* -\'  %fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxg  +  u,  +  &c.  =  0, 

then  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  like  manner,  that  every  line  through 
the  origin  meets  the  curve  in  two  coincident  points;  and  the 
origin  is  then  called  a  double  or  conical  point.  It  is  easy 
to  see  also  that  a  line  through  the  origin  there  meets  the 
surface  in  three  coincident  points,  provided  that  its  direction- 
cosines  satisfy  the  equation 

a  cos*a  +  b  cos*)8  +  c  cos*7 

+  2/co9)8  C087  +  ^g  C0S7  cosa  +  2A  cosa  cosjS  =  0. 


*  I  believe  this  was  first  pointed  out  in  a  paper  of  mine,  Cambridge  and  Dublim 
^Mathtmatical  Journal^  toL  Ul.,  p.  46, 
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In  other  words,  through  a  conical  point  on  a  surface  can  be 
drawn  an  infinity  of  lines  which  will  meet  the  sufface  in  three 
coincident  points^  and  these  will  all  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  second 
degree  whose  equation  is  u^  =  0.  Further,  of  these  lines  six  will 
meet  the  surface  in  four  coincident  points;  namely,  the  lines 
of  intersection  of  the  cone  u^  with  the  cone  of  the  third  degree 
i*,  =  0. 

Double  points  on  surfaces  might  be  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  these  lines  which  are  real,  or  according  as  two 
or  more  of  them  coincide,  but  we  shall  not  enter  into  these 
details.  The  only  special  case  which  it  is  important  to  mention 
is  when  the  cone  u^  resolves  itself  into  two  planes;  and  this 
again  includes  the  still  more  special  case  when  these  two 
planes  coincide;  that  is  to  say,  when  u^  is  a  perfect  square. 

271.  Every  plane  drawn  through  a  conical  point  may,  in 
one  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface,  since 
it  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having  a  double  point,  but 
in  a  special  sense  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cone  u,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  and  the  sections 
of  the  surface  by  these  planes  will  each  have  the  origin  as  a 
cusp.  To  a  conical  point,  then,  on  a  surface  (which  is  a  point 
through  which  can  be  drawn  an  infinity  of  tangent  planes), 
will  in  general  correspond  on  the  reciprocal  surface  a  plane 
touching  the  surface  in  an  infinity  of  points,  which  will  in 
general  lie  on  a  conic.  If,  however,  the  cone  u,  resolves  itself 
into  two  planes,  the  point  is  in  the  strict  sense  a  double  point, 
and  there  corresponds  to  it  on  the  reciprocal  surface  a  double 
tangent  plane  having  two  points  of  contact. 

272.  The  results  obtained  in  the  preceding  articles,  by  taking 
as  our  origin  the  point  we  are  discussing,  we  shall  now  extend 
to  the  case  where  the  point  has  any  position  whatever.  Let  us 
first  remind  the  reader  (see  p.  29)  that  since  the  equations  of  a 
right  line  contain  four  constants,  a  finite  number  of  right  lines 
can  be  determined  to  fulfil  four  conditions  (as,  for  instance^ 
to  touch  a  surface  four  times),  while  an  infinity  of  lines  can 
be  found  to  satisfy  three  conditions  (as,  for  instance,  to  touch 

II 
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a  surface  three  times),  these  right  lines  generating  a  certain 
surface,  and  their  points  of  contact  lying  on  a  certain  locus. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  return  to  the  problem  to 
determine  in  general  the  number  of  solutions  when  four  con- 
ditions are  given,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  surface 
generated,  and  of  the  locus  of  points  of  contact,  when  three 
conditions  are  given.  In  this  chapter  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  case  when  the  right  line  is  required  to  pass  through  a 
given  point,  whether  on  the  surface  or  not.  This  is  equivalent 
to  two  conditions;  and  an  infinity  of  right  lines  (forming  a 
cone)  can  be  drawn  to  satisfy  one  other  condition,  while  a 
finite  number  of  right  lines  can  be  drawn  to  satisfy  two  other 
conditions. 

We  use  Joachimsthal's  method  employed,  Contcs^  Art.  290, 
Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  59,  and  Art.  75  of  this  volume. 
If  the  quadriplanar  coordinates  of  two  points  be  x'y'z'w^ 
x"y"ss"w"^  then  the  points  in  which  the  line  joining  them  is 
cut  by  the  surface  are  found  by  substituting  in  the  equation 
of  the  surface,  for  a;,  Xaj'  +  fta;",  for  y,  Xy'  +  /Ay",  &c.  The 
result  will  give  an  equation  of  the  r^  degree  in  X :  /a,  whose 
roots  will  be  the  ratios  of  the  segments  in  which  the  line  joining 
the  two  given  points  is  cut  by  the  surface  at  any  of  the  points 
where  it  meets  it.  And  the  coordinates  of  any  of  the  points 
of  meeting  are  XV  +  /a V,  xy  +  /iy,  XV  +  /«",  XV  +  /* V, 
where  X' :  /i'  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  n"*  degree. 
All  this  will  present  no  diflSculty  to  any  reader  who  has  mastered 
the  corresponding  theory  for  plane  curves.  And,  as  in  plane 
curves,  the  result  of  the  substitution  in  question  may  be  written 

X"  U'  +  X">A  U'  +  iX" VA"  U'  H-  &c.  =  0, 

where  A  represents  the  operation 


d  d  d   .       d 


«:7r'  +  yx>+ «:?:>+«' 


/  • 


dx'  '  "^  dxf        dz!'  ^  dw' 

Following  the  analogy  of  plane  curves  we  shall  call  the  surface 
represented  by 

*  As  at  Art.  69,  r,,  U^  U^  L\  denote  the  differential  coefficients  of  U  with 
regard  to  x,  y,  r,  w. 
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the  first  polar  of  the  point  x'tfz'w'.     We  shall  call 

\     dx  dy         dz  dwj 

the  second  polar,  and  so  on ;  the  polar  plane  of  the  same  point 
being 

Each  polar  surface  is  manifestly  also  a  polar  of  the  point  oijfz'u/ 
with  regard  to  all  the  other  polars  of  higher  degree. 

If  a  point  be  on  a  surface  all  its  polars  touch  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point;  for  the  polar  plane  with  regard  to  the 
surface  is  the  tangent  plane ;  and  this  must  also  be  the  polar 
plane  with  regard  to  the  several  polar  surfaces.  This  may 
also  be  seen  by  taking  the  polar  of  the  origin  with  regard  to 

where  we  have  made  the  equation  homogeneous  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  variable  w.  The  polar  surfaces  of  the  origin 
are  got  by  differentiating  with  regard  to  this  new  variable. 
Thus  the  first  polar  is 

nuy"^  +  (w  -  1)  u^v)"^  +  (w  -  2)  Mj^M?"-'  +  &c., 

and  if  u^  =  0,  the  terms  of  the  first  degree,  both  in  the  surface 
and  in  the  polar,  will  be  u^. 

273.  If  now  the  point  x'xfz'vo  be  on  the  surface,  U  vanishes, 
and  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  in  X  :  /t  will  be  /t  =  0. 
A  second  root  of  that  equation  will  be  /tsO,  and  the  line 
will  meet  the  surface  in  two  coincident  points  at  the  point 
x'xfz'w'^  provided  that  the  coefficient  of  \""*/a  vanish  in  the 
equation  referred  to.  And  in  order  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  it  is  manifestly  sufficient  that  x''y"z"w'  should  satisfy  the 
equation  of  the  plane 

It  is  proved,  then,  that  all  the  tangent  lines  to  a  surface  which 
can  be  drawn  at  a  given  point  lie  in  a  plane  whose  equation 
is  that  just  written.  By  subtracting  from  this  equation,  the 
identity 
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we  get  the  ordinary  Cartesian  equation  of  the  tangent  plane^  viz. 

(aj-ar')  U^'  +  iy-y^)  U:  +  {z-z')  U.'^O. 

Hence,  again,  by  Art.  43,  can  immediately  be  deduced  the 
equations  of  the  normal,  viz. 

~u;'     u:     u^  • 

274.  The  right  line  will  meet  the  surface  in  three  con- 
Becutive  points,  or  the  equation  we  are  considering  will  have 
for  three  of  its  roots  /i  =  0,  if  not  only  the  coefficients  of  X"  and 
X^fi  vanish,  but  also  that  of  X''"*/a"  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  line 
we  are  considering  not  only  lies  in  the  tangent  plane,  but 
also  in  the  polar  quadric. 

Now  (Art.  272)  when  a  point  is  on  a  surface  all  its  polars 
touch  the  surface.  The  tangent  plane  therefore,  touching  the 
polar  quadric,  meets  it  in  two  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  are  the  two  inflexional  tangents  to  the  surface. 
(Art.  265). 

275.  Through  a  point  on  a  surface  can  be  drawn  (n  +  2)  (n  —  3) 
tangents  which  will  also  touch  the  surface  elsewhere. 

In  order  that  the  line  should  touch  at  the  point  oi'j/z'w^ 
we  must,  as  before,  have  the  coefficients  of  X"  and  X*"V  =  0; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  equation  we  are  considering  be- 
comes one  of  the  (n  -  2)""  degree,  and  if  the  line  touch  the 
surface  a  second  time,  this  reduced  equation  must  have  equal 
roots.  The  condition  that  this  should  be  the  case  involves 
the  coefficients  of  that  equation  in  the  degree  n  —  3 ;  one  term, 
for  instance,  being  (A^iZ'-ZZ)""".  By  considering  that  term  we 
see  that  this  discriminant  involves  the  coordinates  x'j/s^w'  in 
the  degree  (n  -  2)  (n  —  3),  and  xyzw  in  the  degree  (n  +  2)  (n  —  3). 
When  therefore  odyz'w'  is  fixed,  it  denotes  a  surface  which 
is  met  by  the  tangent  plane  in  (n  +  2)  (n  —  3)  right  lines. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  proved  that  at  any  point  on  a  surface 
an  infinity  of  tangent  lines  can  be  drawn :  that  these  in  general 
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lie  in  a  plane ;  that  two  of  them  paes  through  three  consecutive 
points,  and  (n  +  2)  (n  —  3)  of  them  touch  the  surface  again. 

276.  Let  us  proceed  next  to  consider  the  case  of  tangents 
drawn  through  a  point  not  on  the  surface.  Since  we  have 
in  the  preceding  articles  established  relations  which  connect 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  a  tangent  with  those  of  the 
point  of  contact,  we  can,  by  an  interchange  of  accented  and 
unaccented  letters,  express  that  it  is  the  former  point  which 
is  now  supposed  to  be  known,  and  the  latter  sought. 

Thus,  for  example,  making  this  interchange  in  the  equation 
of  Art.  273,  we  see  that  the  points  of  contact  of  all  tangent 
lines  (or  of  all  tangent  planes)  which  can  be  drawn  through 
x'r/z'w'  lie  on  the  first  polar,  which  is  of  the  degree  (n  —  1) :  viz. 

And  since  the  points  of  contact  lie  also  on  the  given  surface, 
their  locus  is  the  curve  of  the  degree  n  (n  —  1),  which  is  the 
intersection  of  the  surface  with  the  polar. 

277.  The  assemblage  of  the  tangent  lines  which  can  be 
drawn  through  x't/z'vf  form  a  cone,  the  tangent  planes  to  which 
are  also  tangent  planes  to  the  surface.  The  equation  of  this 
cone  is  found  by  forming  the  discriminant  of  the  equation  of 
the  ri^  degree  in  \  (Art.  272).  For  this  discriminant  expresses 
that  the  line  joining  the  fixed  point  to  xyzw  meets  the  surface 
in  two  coincident  points ;  and  therefore  ocyzw  may  be  a  point 
on  any  tangent  line  through  x'yfz'vf.  The  discriminant  is  easily 
seen  to  be  of  the  degree  n  (n  — 1),  and  it  is  otherwise  evident 
that  this  must  be  the  degree  of  the  tangent  cone.  For  its 
degree  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  lines  in  which  it  is  met 
by  any  plane  through  the  vertex.  But  such  a  plane  meets  the 
surface  in  a  curve  to  which  n{^''\)  tangents  can  be  drawn 
through  the  fixed  point,  and  these  tangents  are  also  the  tangent 
lines  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  surface  through  the  given  point. 

278.  Through  a  point  not  on  the  surface  can  in  general  be 
draum  n(n— l)(n  — 2)  infleocional  tangents.  We  have  seen 
(Art.  274)  that  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  an  inflexional 
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tangent  are  connected  with  those  of  its  point  of  contact  by 
the  relations  i7'  =  0,  Ai7'  =  0,  A"Z7'  =  0.  If,  then,  we  consider 
the  xyzv)  of  any  point  on  the  tangent  as  known,  its  point  of 
contact  is  determined  as  one  of  the  intersections  of  the  given 
snrface  17,  which  is  of  the  n^  degree,  with  its  first  polar  A  Z7, 
which  is  of  the  (n-  1)^^,  and  with  the  second  polar  A*Z7,  which 
is  of  the  (n  —  2)^.  There  are  therefore  w  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  such 
intersections.  If  the  point  be  on  the  surface,  this  number  b 
diminished  bj  six. 

279.  Through  a  point  not  on  the  surface  can  in  general  he 
drawn  \n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  {n  —  3)  double  tangents  to  it.  The  points 
of  contact  of  such  lines  are  proved  by  Art.  275  to  be  the 
intersections  of  the  given  surface,  of  the  first  polar,  and  of  the 
surface  represented  by  the  discriminant  discussed  in  Art.  275, 
and  which  we  there  saw  contained  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
of  contact  in  the  degree  (n  -  2)  (n  —  3).  There  are  therefore 
n  (n  —  1)  (n  ~  2)  (n  -  3)  points  of  contact ;  and  since  there  are 
two  points  of  contact  on  each  double  tangent,  there  are  half 
this  number  of  double  tangents.  If  the  point  be  on  the  surface, 
the  double  tangents  at  the  point  (Art.  275)  count  each  for  two, 
and  the  number  of  lines  through  the  point  which  touch  the 
surface  in  two  other  points  is 

ifi(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)-2(n+2)(n-3)=i(n"+n+2)(n-3)(n-4). 

Thus,  then,  we  have  completed  the  discussion  of  tangent 
lines  which  pass  through  a  given  point.  We  have  shewn  that 
their  points  of  contact  lie  on  the  intersection  of  the  surface 
with  one  of  the  degree  n  - 1,  that  their  assemblage  forms  a 
cone  of  the  degree  n  (n  -  1),  that  n  (n  - 1)  (n  —  2)  of  them  are 
inflexional,  and  \n  [n  —  1)  (n  -  2)  («  —  3)  of  them  are  double. 

These  latter  double  tangents  are  also  plainly  double  edges 
of  the  tangent  cone,  since  they  belong  to  the  cone  in  virtue  of 
each  contact.  Along  such  an  edge  can  be  drawn  two  tangent 
planes  to  the  cone,  namely,  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface 
at  the  two  contacts. 

The  inflexional  tangents,  however,  are  also  to  be  regarded 
as  double  tangents  to  the  surface :  since  the  line  passing  through 
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three  consecative  points  Is  a  double  tangent  in  virtue  of  joining 
tbe  first  and  second,  and  also  of  joining  the  second  and  third. 
The  inflexional  tangents  are  therefore  double  tangents  whose 
points  of  contact  coincide.  They  are  therefore  double  edges 
of  the  tangent  cone;  but  the  two  tangent  planes  along  any 
such  edge  coincide.  They  are  therefore  cuspidal  edges  of 
the  cone.  We  have  proved,  then,  that  the  tangent  cone  which 
18  of  the  degree  n  (w  —  1)  has  n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  cuspidal  edges^ 
and  ^n(n  — 1)  (n  — 2)  (n  — 3)  double  edges;  that  is  to  say,  any 
plane  meets  the  cone  in  a  section  having  such  a  number  of 
cusps  and  such  a  number  of  double  points. 

280.  It  is  proved  precisely  as  for  plane  curves  {Higher  Plane 
CurveSj  Art.  132),  that  if  we  take  on  each  radius  vector  a  length 
whose  reciprocal  is  the  n^  part  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  n  radii  vectores  to  the  surface,  then  the  locus  of  the 
extremity  will  be  the  polar  plane  of  the  point;  that  if  the 
point  be  on  the  surface,  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  mean 
between  the  reciprocals  of  the  n  -  1  radii  vectores  will  be  the 
polar  quadric,  &c. 

By  interchanging  accented  and  unaccented  letters  in  the 
equation  of  the  polar  plane,  it  is  seen  that  the  locus  of  the 
poles  of  all  planes  which  pass  through  a  given  point  is  the 
first  polar  of  that  point.  The  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  plane 
which  passes  through  two  fixed  points  is  hence  seen  to  be  a 
curve  of  the  (n  —  1)"  degree,  namely,  the  intersection  of  the 
two  first  polars  of  these  points.  We  see  also  that  the  first 
polar  of  every  point  on  the  line  joining  these  two  points  must 
pass  through  the  same  curve.  And  in  like  manner  the  first 
polars  of  any  three  points  on  a  plane  determine  by  their  in- 
tersection (n  —  1)*  points,  any  one  of  which  is  a  pole  of  the 
plane,  and  through  these  points  the  first  polar  of  every  other 
point  on  the  plane  must  pass. 

281.  From  the  theory  of  tangent  lines  drawn  through  a 
point  we  can  in  two  ways  derive  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal 
surface.  First,  the  number  of  points  in  which  an  arbitrary 
line  meets  the  reciprocal  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tangent 
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planes  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  given  surface  through  a 
given  line.  Consider  now  any  two  points  A  and  B  on  that 
line,  and  let  C  be  the  point  of  contact  of  any  tangent  plane 
passing  through  AB.  Then,  since  the  line  AC  touches  the 
surface,  G  lies  on  the  first  polar  of  A ;  and  for  the  like  reason 
it  lies  on  the  first  polar  of  B.  The  points  of  contact,  therefore, 
are  the  intersection  of  the  given  surface,  which  is  of  the  rfi^ 
degree,  with  the  two  polar  surfaces,  which  are  each  of  the  degree 
(ti  -  1).  The  number  of  points  of  contact,  and  therefore  the 
degree  of  the  reciprocal^  is  n{n-  1)\ 

282.  Otherwise  thus :  let  a  tangent  cone  be  drawn  to  the 
surface  having  the  point  A  for  its  vertex;  then  since  every 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface  drawn  through  A  touches  this 
cone,  the  problem  is,  to  find  how  many  tangent  planes  to  the 
cone  can  be  drawn  through  any  line  AB^j  or  if  we  cut  the 
cone  by  any  plane  through  J3,  the  problem  is  to  find  how  many 
tangent  lines  can  be  drawn  through  B  to  the  section  of  the 
cone.  But  the  class  of  a  curve  whose  degree  is  n  (n  —  1),  which 
has  w(n— l)(n  — 2)  cusps,  and  ^w  (n— l)(n-2)  (n- 3)  double 
points,  is 

n  (n-  1)  {n  (n  - 1)  - 1)  -  3n  (w-  1)  (n - 2) 

-  w  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)  (n-  3)  =  w  (n- 1)*. 

Generally  the  section  of  the  reciprocal  surface  by  any  plane 
corresponds  to  the  tangent  cone  to  the  original  surface  through 
any  point.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  degree  of  the  tangent 
cone  to  the  reciprocal  surface  (as  well  as  to  the  original  surface) 
through  any  point  is  n  (n  -  1). 

283.  Betuming  to  the  condition  that  a  line  should  touch 
a  surface 

we  see  that  if  all  four  differentials  be  made  to  vanish  by  the 
coordinates  of  any  point,  then  every  line  through  the  point 
meets  the  surface  in  two  coincident  points,  and  the  point  is 
therefore  a  double  point.  The  condition  that  a  given  surface 
may  have  a  double  point  is  obtained  by  eliminating  the  vari* 
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ables  between  the  foar  equations  £^  =  0,  &c.,  and  the  function 
equated  to  zero  is  called  the  discriminant  of  the  given  surface 
{Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra j  Art.  105).  The  discriminant  being 
the  result  of  elimination  between  four  equations,  each  of  the 
degree  n  — 1,  contains  the  coefficients  of  each  in  the  degree 
(»i  —  1)',  and  is  therefore  of  the  degree  4  (n  -  1)'  in  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  original  equation. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  when  a  surface 
has  a  double  point,  the  first  polar  of  every  point  passes  through 
the  double  point. 

The  surfaces  represented  by  27„  27,,  &c.  may  happen  not 
merely  to  have  points  in  common,  but  to  have  a  whole  curve 
common  to  all  four  surfaces.  This  curve  will  then  be  a  double 
curve  on  the  surface  U^  and  every  point  of  it  will  be  a  double 
point,  such  that  the  tangent  cone  resolves  itself  into  a  pair  of 
planes.  Now  we  saw  (Art.  264)  that  the  surface  represented 
by  the  general  Cartesian  equation  of  the  n^  degree  will,  in 
genera],  have  an  infinity  of  double  tangent  planes;  the  re- 
ciprocal surface  therefore  will,  in  general,  have  an  infinity  of 
double  points,  which  will  be  ranged  on  a  certain  curve.  The 
existence  then  of  these  double  curves  is  to  be  regarded  among 
the  "  ordinary  singularities"  of  surfaces. 

When  the  point  odtfz'v!  is  a  double  point,  XT  and  AZ7' 
vanish  identically ;  and  any  line  through  the  double  point  meets 
the  surface  in  three  consecutive  points  if  it  satisfies  the  equation 
A'CTs  0,  which  represents  a  cone  of  the  second  degree. 

284.  The  polar  quadric  of  a  parabolic  point  on  a  surface 
is  a  cone. 

The  polar  quadric  of  the  origin  with  regard  to  any  surface 

ujuo"  +  u^vf'^  +  UJLO"^  +  &c.  =  0, 

(where,  ^a  in  Art.  272,  we  have  introduced  u;  so  as  to  make 
the  equation  homogeneous)  is  found  by  differentiating  n  — 2 
times  with  respect  to  w.  Dividing  out  by  (w  — 2)  (n  — 3)...3, 
and  making  t/7  =  l,  the  polar  quadric  is 

n(n-l)WoH-2(n-  l)«,  +  2w,  =  0. 

KK 


i 
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Now  the  origin  being  a  parabolic  point,  we  have  seen,  Art.  266, 
that  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

«  +  C'y  +  "iBzx  +  "lEzy  +  JRs"  +  &c., 

or,  in  other  words,  u^  =  0,  and  u^  is  of  the  form  u^v^  +  w^l 
The  polar  quadric  then  is 

z[n-  1  +2i>a:4  2%  +  i^5j)  +  0^=0. 

But  any  equation  represents  a  cone  when  it  is  a  homogeneous 
function  of  three  quantities,  each  of  the  first  degree.  The 
equation  just  written  therefore  represents  a  cone  whose  vertex 
is  the  intersection  of  the  three  planes,  2r,  n  —  1  +  2Z>a;  +  ^Ey  +  Fz^ 
and  y.  The  two  former  planes  are  tangent  planes  to  this  cone, 
and  y  the  plane  of  contact. 

285.  It    follows    from    the   last   article,  that   the  locus  of 
points  whose  polar  quadrics  are  cones  meets  the  given  surface 
in  its  parabolic  points.     This  locus  is  found  by  writing  down 
the  discriminant  of  A*U^==0.     If  a,  5,  &c.,  denote  the  second 

differential  coe£Scients  -^-tj  ,     ,  ^  ,  &c.,  this  discriminant  will 

be  a  determinant  formed  with  these  coefficients,  the  developed 

result  being  (Art.  67) 

abed  +  2afmn  +  '2bgnl  +  2chlm  +  2d/gh  -bcP-  cani'  -  o6n'  -  adf^ 

-  bdg^  -  cdh*  +  Zy*  +  mY  +  n*A"  -  2mngh  -  2nZA/-  2lm/g  =  0. 

This  denotes  a  surface  of  the  degree  4  (n  -  2),  which  we  shall 
call  the  Hessian  of  the  given  surface.  In  the  same  manner 
then,  as  the  intersection  of  a  plane  curve  with  its  Hessian  de- 
termines the  points  of  inflexion,  so  the  intersection  of  a  surface 
with  its  Hessian  determines  a  curve  of  the  degree  in  {n  —  2), 
which  is  the  locus  of  parabolic  points  (see  Art.  269). 

286.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  just  proved  that  through 
a  given  point  can  be  drawn  4n(n  — l)(w— 2)  stationary  tangent 
planes  (sec  Art.  269).  For  since  the  tangent  plane  passes 
through  a  fixed  point,  its  point  of  contact  lies  on  the  polar 
surface,  whose  degree  is  ti  —  1 ;  and  the  intersection  of  this 
surface  with  the  surface  U^  and  the  surface  determined  in  the 
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last  article  as  the  locus  of  points  of  contact  of  stationary  tangent 
planes,  determine  4w  (n  -  1)  (w  -  2)  points. 

Otherwise  thus :  the  stationary  tangent  planes  to  the  surface 
through  any  point  are  also  stationary  tangent  planes  to  the 
tangent  cone  through  that  point,  and  if  the  cone  be  cut  by 
any  plane,  these  planes  meet  it  in  the  tangents  at  the  points 
of  inflexion  of  the  section.  But  the  number  of  points  of  in- 
flexion on  a  plane  curve  is  determined  by  the  formula  [Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  82) 

But  in  this  case,  Art.  282,  we  have  v  =  n  (n  —  1)*,  /a  =  n  (w  —  1) ; 
therefore  v  —  /a  =  n  (n  -  1)  (w  -  2),  /e  =  w  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2).  Hence, 
as  before,  t  =  4/i  (w  —  1)  (n  —  2). 

The  number  of  double  tangent  planes  to  the  cone  is  de- 
termined by  the  formula 

2(t-S)=(v-;a)(v  +  /a-9), 
where  (Art.  282) 

2S  =  w(n-l)(n-2)(w-3);  (i^  +  /a- 9)  =n'-w'-9. 
Hence  2t  =  w  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)  («'  -  n"  +  w  -  12). 

It  follows  then,  that  through  any  point  can  be  drawn  t  double 
tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  where  t  is  the  number  just  de- 
termined. It  will  be  proved  hereafter,  that  the  points  of  contact 
of  double  tangent  planes  lie  on  the  intersection  of  the  surface 
with  one  whose  degree  is  (n  -  2)  [r?  —  n"  +  n  —  12). 

287.  If  a  right  line  lie  altogether  in  a  surface  it  will  touch 
the  Hessian  and  therefore  the  parabolic  curve  [Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  IV.,  p.  255). 

Let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  x<l>  +  y>^  =  0,  and  let 
us  seek  the  result  of  making  x  and  ^  =  0  in  the  equation  of 
the  Hessian,  so  as  thus  to  find  the  points  where  the  line  meets 

that  surface.      Now,  evidently,  -7-^  ,  ^—3  ,    ,    ,    ,   all  contain 

cr  or  ^  as  a  factor,  and  therefore  vanish  on  this  supposition. 
And  if  we  make  c  =  0,  d  =  0,  n  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the 
Hessian,  it  becomes  a  perfect  square  {fl  —  g^Yy  shewing  that 
the  right  line  touches  the  Hessian  at  every  point  where  it 
meets  it.      If  we  make  x  =  0,  y  =  0   in  fl—gm^  it  reduces  to 
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J    -T^  —  J    -T-  •     It  is  evident  that  when  the  tanfi:ent  plane 
dz  aw      aw  dz  or 

touches  all  along  any   line,   straight   or   curved,  this  line  lies 

altogether  in  the  Hessian,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the  case  of  a 

straight  line,  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  surface  and  the  Hessian 

touch  along  this  line.*      The  reader  can  verify  this  without 

difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  surface  x^  -\-y^'^» 

CURVATURE  OF  SURFACES. 

288.  We  proceed  next  to  investigate  the  curvature  at  any 
point  on  a  surface  of  the  various  sections  which  can  be  made 
by  planes  passing  through  that  point. 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  premised  that  if  the  equation  of 
a  curve  be  u,  -f  Uj,  +  m,  +  &c.  =  0,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
origin  is  the  same  as  for  the  conic  u^-^-u^.  For  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  radius  of 
curvature  includes  only  the  coordinates  of  the  point  and  the 
values  of  the  first  and  second  difierential  coefficients  for  that 
point.  But  if  we  difierentiate  the  equation  not  more  than  twice, 
the  terms  got  from  difierentiating  u,,  t/^,  &c.  contain  powers 
of  X  and  y,  and  will  therefore  vanish  for  a:  =  0,  y  =  0.  The 
values  therefore  of  the  difierential  coefficients  for  the  origin  are 
the  same  as  If  they  were  obtained  from  the  equation  u,  4  u,  =  0. 

It  follows  hence  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin 
(the  axes  being   rectangular)    of  y +  aa;*  +  2Jx^  +  cy*  +  &c.  =  0 

is  —  (see  Conies^  Art.  241) ;  or  this  value  can  easily  be  found 

directly  from  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture [Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  100). 

289.  Let  now  the  equation  of  a  surface  referred  to  any 
tangent  plane  as  plane,  of  xy^  and  the  corresponding  normal 
as  axis  of  z^  be 

z  +  Ax*  +  2Bxy  +  C^*  +  2Dxz  +  2Eyz  +  Fz*  +  &c.  =  0, 

and  let  us  investigate  the  curvature  of  any  normal  section,  that 


*  Cayley,  "  On  Reciprocal  Surfaces,"  Phil  Trant.,  toI.  159, 1869,  see  p.  208. 
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18,  of  the  section  by  any  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  s^ 
Thus,  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  section  by  the 
plane  xz^  we  have  only  to  make  y  =  0  in  the  equation)  and 
we  get  a  curve  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  half  the  reciprocal 
of  A.  In  like  manner  the  section  by  the  plane  yz  has  its 
radius  of  curvature  =:  half  the  reciprocal  of  C.  And  in  order 
to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  section  whose  plane  makes 
an  angle  6  with  the  plane  xz^  we  have  only  to  turn  the  axes  of 
X  and  y  through  an  angle  d  (by  substituting  xcoBB  —  yAad 
for  cr,  and  a;  sin^-f  ^  cos  9  for  y,  Conies^  Art.  9) ;  and  by  then 
putting  y  =  0  it  appears,  as  before,  that  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  half  the  reciprocal  of  the  new  coe£Scient  of  x* ;  that  is  to  say, 

-^  =  ^cos*^  +  25cos^8in^+  CAo'd. 

290.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  expression 
for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  is  identical  In 
form  with  the  expression  for  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  a 
central  conic  in  terms  of  the  angles  which  it  makes  with  the 
axes  of  coordinates.  Thus  if  p  be  the  semi-diameter  answering 
to  an  angle  6  of  the  conic  Ax^  +  2Bxy  +  Cy'  =  J,  we  have  R  =  p*. 

It  may  be  seen,  otherwise,  that  the  radii  of  curvature  are 
connected  with  their  directions  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
squares  of  the  diameters  of  a  central  conic.  For  we  have 
seen  that  the  radii  of  curvature  depend  only  on  the  terms  in 
u^  and  u,.  The  radii  of  curvature  therefore  of  all  the  sections 
of  t/j  +  u,  +  M,  +  &c.  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sections  of 
the  quadric  u, +  u,;  and  It  was  proved  (Art.  194)  that  these  are 
all  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  central 
section  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane. 

It  is  plain  that  the  conic,  the  squares  of  whose  radii  are  pro- 
portional to  the  radii  of  curvature,  is  similar  to  the  Indicatrlx. 

291.  We  can  now  at  once  apply  to  the  theory  of  these 
radii  of  curvature  all  the  results  that  w&  have  obtained  for 
the  diameters  of  central  conies.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
quantity  A  oo^d  ^-^Bcosd  And-{- CAv^d  admits  of  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  value;  that  the  values  of  6  which  corre- 
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apond  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  are  always  real,  and 
belong  to  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and  that 
those  values  of  6  are  given  by  the  equation  (see  Conies^  Art.  155) 

B cos'^ -  (^  -  (7)  cos e^mO'-B sin*^  =  0. 
Hence,  at  any  point  on  a  surface  there  are  among  the  normal 
sections,  one  for  which  the  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  a  maximum  and  one  for  which  it  is  a  minimum ;  the  direc- 
tions of  these  sections  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
they  are  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  indicatrix.  They 
plainly  bisect  the  angles  between  the  two  inflexional  tangents. 
We  shall  call  these  the  principal  sections,  and  the  c-orrespond- 
ing  radii  of  curvature  the  principal  radii. 

If  we  turn  round  the  axes  of  x  and  y  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature  just 
determined,  it  is  known  that  the  quantity  Aa?  +  'iBxy  +  Cy* 
will  take  the  form  A'x^  +  Fy".  Now  the  formula  of  Art.  289, 
when  the  coefficient  of  xy  vanishes,  gives  the  following 
expression  for  the  half  reciprocal  of  any  radius  of  curvature 

-3=5-4'cos*^  +  5'sin'^.      But   evidently   A'  and   B  are   the 

values  of  this  half  reciprocal  corresponding  to  ^  =  0,  and  6  =  90*. 
Hence  any  radius  of  curvature  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
two  principal  radii  p  and  p\  and  of  the  angle  which  the  direction 
of  its  plane  makes  with  the  principal  planes,  by  the  formula 

1       cos*^      sin'^  - 

R        p  p    ' 

It  is  plain  (as  in  Conies^  Art.  157)  that  A'  and  jB',  or  --  ,     -, 

are  given  by  a  quadratic  equation,  the  sum  of  these-^ quantities 
being  A+  G  and  their  product  AC—B*. 

When  p  =  Pj  all  the  other  radii  of  curvature  are  also  =  p. 
The  form  of  the  equation  then  is  «  +  -4  («'  -f  y*)  +  &c.  =  0,  or 
the  indicatrix  is  a  circle.     The  origin  is  then  an  umhilic. 

From  the  expressions  in  this  article  we  deduce  at  once,  as 
in  the  theory  of  central  conies,  that  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  two  normal  sections  at  right  angles 

*  This  formula  (with  the  inferences  drawn  from  it)  is  due  to  Euler. 
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to  each  other  is  constant ;  and  again,  if  normal  sections  he  made 
through  a  pair  of  conjugate  tangents  (see  Art.  268)  the  sum 
oj  their  radii  of  curvature  is  constant. 

292.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  radius  of  curvature,  being 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  a  central  conic, 
does  not  become  imaginary,  but  only  changes  sign,  if  the 
quantity  A  cos'  0-\-  2B  cos  ^  sin  ^  +  C  sin*  0  becomes  negative. 
Now  if  radii  of  curvature  directed  on  one  side  of  the  tangent 
plane  are  considered  as  positive,  those  turned  the  other  way 
must  be  considered  as  negative ;  and  the  sign  changes  when 
the  direction  is  changed  in  which  the  concavity  of  the  curve 
is  turned. 

At  an  elliptic  point  on  a  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  when  B^ 
is  less  than  ACj  the  sign  of  A  cos*d  +  2£  cosO  sin  9+  C  sm*0 
remains  the  same  for  all  values  of  0]  and  therefore  at  such 
a  point  the  concavity  of  every  section  through  it  is  turned  in 
the  same  direction. 

At  a  hyperbolic  point,  that  is  to  say,  when  B*  is  greater 
than  A  (7,  the  radius  of  curvature  twice  changes  sign,  and  the 
concavity  of  some  sections  is  turned  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  others.  The  surface,  in  fact,  cuts  the  tangent  plane 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point,  and  the  inflexional  tangents 
mark  the  directions  in  which  the  surface  crosses  the  tangent 
plane  and  divide  the  sections  whose  concavity  is  turned  one 
way  from  those  in  which  it  is  turned  the  other  way.*  And  when 
we  have  chosen  a  hyperbola,  the  squares  of  whose  diameters 
are  proportional  to  one  set  of  radii,  then  the  other  set  of  radii 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  con- 
jugate hyperbola. 

293.  Having  shewn  how  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  any  normal  section,  we  shall  next  shew  how  to  express, 
in  terms  of  this,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  oblique  section, 
inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  normal  section,  but  meeting  the 

*  The  illustration  of  the  summit  of  a  mountain  pass,  or  of  a  saddle,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  conceive  how  a  surface  may  in  two  directions  sink  below  the  tangent 
plane,  and  on  the  other  sides  rise  aboye  it ;  a  mountain  summit  is  an  instance  of  an 
elliptic  point. 
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tangent  plane  in  the  same  line.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the 
radlas  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  made  by  the  plane 
y  =s  0  is  half  the  reciprocal  of  A.  Now  let  us  turn  the  axes 
of  y  and  z  round  in  their  plane  through  an  angle  0  (whicb  is 
done  by  substituting  0  cos0 -  y  sin^  for  z^  and  2;  sin0  +y  cos^ 
for  y).  If  we  now  make  the  new  y  =  0,  we  shall  get  the 
equation  (still  to  rectangular  axes)  of  the  section  by  a  plane 
making  an  angle  ^  with  the  old  plane  y  =  0,  but  still  passing 
through  the  old  axis  of  x ;  and  this  equation  will  plainly  be 

0  =  «  cos  ^  +  Aa?  +  2  (£  sin  ^  +  -D  cos  <f>)  xz 

+  {C  sin*^  +  2E sin 0  cos^  +  ^cos"^)  «*+  &c. 

and  by  the  same  method  as  before  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

found  to  be  -^-j  9  or  is  =£cos^,  where  R  is  the  radius 

of  curvature  of  the  corresponding  normal  section.  This  is 
Meunier'S  THEOREM,  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  oblique 
section  is  equal  to  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  this  section  of 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  passing  through  the 
same  tangent  line.  Thus  we  see  that  of  all  sections  which  can 
be  made  through  any  line  drawn  in  the  tangent  plane,  the 
normal  section  is  that  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  greatest ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  normal  section  is  that  which  is  least  curved 
and  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  a  straight  line. 

Meunier's  theorem  has  been  already  proved  in  the  case 
of  a  quadric  (Art.  194),  and  we  might  therefore,  if  we  had 
chosen,  have  dispensed  with  giving  a  new  proof  now;  for 
we  have  seen  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  section  of 
t£^  +  u,  +  Ma  +  &c.  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  quadric  u^  +  u,. 

294.  It  was  proved  (Art.  203)  that  if  two  surfaces  u,4tt,+&c., 
i«,+t;,+&c.  touch,  their  curve  of  intersection  has  a  double  point, 
the  two  tangents  at  which  are  the  intersections  of  the  plane  u 
with  the  cone  w,  — v,.  When  the  plane  touches  the  cone,  the 
surfaces  have  what  we  have  called  stationary  contact.  It  is 
also  proved,  as  at  Art.  205,  that  a  sphere  has  stationary  contact 
with  a  surface  when  the  centre  is  on  the  normal  and  the  radius 


I     /        d  d  d\'rr,       o 
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equal  to  one  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  In  fact,  the 
condition  for  stationary  contact  between 

«  +  aa?'  +  2hicy  +  Jy*  +  &c.,  z  +  aV  +  2Kxy  +  Vy*  +  &c. 

is  (a  -  a')  (J  -  V)  =  (A  -  A')*, 

which,  when  h  and  V  both  vanish,  implies  either  a  =  a^  or  b  =  b\ 
The  surface  therefore  z  +  Ax^  +  By*  +  &c.  will  have  stationary 

contact  with  the  sphere  2rz  +  a;'* + y*  +  «'  if  r  =  —j  or  ^ ;  but 

these  are  the  values  of  the  principal  radii. 

295.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  article  enable 
us  to  find  an  expression  for  the  values  of  the  principal  radii 
at  any  point;  the  axes  of  coordinates  having  any  position. 

If  we  transform  the  equation  to  any  point  afy'z'  on  the 
surface  as  origin,  it  becomes 

dW        dU        dXJ'       \   f      d 

or,  denoting  the  first  difierential  coe£Scients  by  2/,  Jf,  N^  and 
the  second  by  a,  i,  c,  &c., 

2{Lx'\-My'{-Nz)'\-ax^'\'by*'\'CZ^'\'2fyz-^2gzx-\-2hxy-\-&jfu^0. 

The  equation  then  of  any  sphere  having  th^  same  tangent 
plane  is,  assuming  the  axes  to  be  rectangular, 

2(ia:H-%  +  i«5)+X(a;*4/  +  «*)  =  0, 

and  this  sphere  will  have  stationary  contact  with  the  quadric  if 
X  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condition  that  Lx  4-  My  -f  N» 
shall  touch  the  cone 

(a  -  X) «'  +  (i  -  X)  y *  +  (c  -  X)  «*  +  2fyz  4  2gzx  +  2 Aory  ==  0. 

This  condition  is 

a  -  X,  A,         g^      L 

A,  6-X,     /,      M 

g^  /,  c-X,  N 

i,  if,        N^            =0, 

which  expanded  is 

l(6-X)(c-X)-/'}^"+l(c-X)(a-X)-(7''}if«+{(a-X)(6-X)-.A«}i\^* 
+2{^A-.(a-X)/}ilfiV+2{A/-(6  ^\)g]  iVL+ 2{/^-(c-X)A}  Xif =0, 

LL 
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or  \  is  given  by  the  quadratic 

(Z-  +  ilf  +  iV)X«-.{(J  +  c)i*  +  (c  +  a)3/"4(a  +  5)xV" 

^  2fMN-  2gNL  -  2hLM]  \ 

+  (5c -/•)  i«  +  (ca  - /)  i/«  +  (ai  -  A')  iV^' 

+  2[gh'-  af)  MN-\-2  {hf^hg)  NL  -^2  [fg  -  ch)  LM^O. 

Now  If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere 

^  (^'  +  y"  +  O  +  2  (La;  +  J/y  +  -^«)  =  0, 

11^  +  3/'  +  iP 
we  have  r'  = -^ .      We  therefore  find  the  principal 

radii  by  substituting  -^ for  X  in  the  preceding 

quadratic. 

The  absolute  term  in  the  equation  for  X  may  be  simplified 
by  writing  for  i,  if,  N  their  values  from  the  equations 

(n  -  1)  i  =  oa:  +  A^  +  ^J5  +  Zm?,  &c., 

when  the  absolute  term  reduces  to  - -^  where  H  is  the 

(n-1)" 

Hessian,  written  at  full  length,  Art.  285.  We  might  have  seen 
a  priori  that,  for  any  point  on  the  Hessian,  the  absolute  term 
must  vanish.  For  since  the  directions  of  the  principal  sections 
bisect  the  angles  between  the  inflexional  tangents;  when  the 
inflexional  tangents  coincide,  one  of  the  principal  sections  coin- 
cides with  their  common  direction,  and  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  this  section  is  infinite,  since  three  consecutive  points  are 
on  a  right  line.  Hence  one  of  the  values  of  X  (which  is 
the  reciprocal  of  r]  must  vanish.  By  equating  to  zero  the 
coe£Scient  of  X  in  the  preceding  quadratic,  we  obtain  the 
equation  of  a  surface  of  the  degree  3n  — 4,  which  intersects 
the  given  surface  in  all  the  points  where  the  principal  radii 
are  equal  and  opposite:  that  is  to  say,  where  the  indicatrix 
is  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

The  quadratic  of  this  article  might  also  have  been  found 
at  once  by  Art  102,  which  gives  the  axes  of  a  section  of  the 

quadric 

ax*  +  hy*  4  c«"  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  =  1 

made  parallel  to  the  plane  Lx  -f  My  +  -ATi  =  0. 
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296.  From  the  equations  of  the  last  article  we  can  find 
the  radtiis  of  curvature  of  any  normal  section  meeting  the 
tangent  plane  in  a  line  whose  direction-angles  are  given. 

For  the  centre  of  curvature  lies  on  the  normal,  and  if  we 
describe  a  sphere  with  this  centre,  and  radius  equal  to  the 
radius  of  curvature,  it  must  touch  the  surface,  and  its  equa« 
tion  is  of  the  form 

2  {Lx  +  i/y  +  -A?i?)  +  X.  («'  +  y*  +  «*)  =  0. 

The  consecutive  point  on  that  section  of  the  surface  which  we 
are  considering  satisfies  this  equation,  and  also  the  equation 
u^  +  u^  =  0,  that  is 

2  [Lx  +  Jfy  +  Nz)  +  ax*  -f  by*  +  c«"  -f  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  =  0. 

Subtracting,  we  find 

flur*  +  Jy*  +  ca*  +  2fi/z  +  2gzx  +  2hxy 
"■  «;*  +  /  +  «•  ' 

And  since  this  equation  is  homogeneous,  we  may  write  for 
or,  y,  z  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  joining  the  consecutive 

point  to  the  origin.     As  in  the  last  article  X  = . 

Hence 

a  cos*a+6  cos'iS+  c  cos*7+2/*cos/8  COS7+  2g  CO87  cosa+2A  cosacos/3  * 

The  problem  to  find  the  maximum  and  minimum  radius  of 
curvature  is,  therefore,  to  make  the  quantity 

ax*  +  by*  '\-cz*-\-  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hosy 

a  maximum  or  minimum,  subject  to  the  relations 

Lx-\-  My-\'Nz  =  Oj  a;*-f  y'  +  «'  =  l. 

And  thus  we  see,  again,  that  this  is  exactly  the  same  problem 
as  that  of  finding  the  axes  of  the  central  section  of  a  quadric 
by  a  plane  Lx  +  My  4-  Nz. 

297.  In  like  manner  the  problem  to  find  the  directions  of 
the  principal  sections  at  any  point  is  the  same  as  to  find  the 
directions  of  the  axes  of  the  section  by  the  plane  Lx  +  My  +  Nz 
of  the  quadric  ax"  +  6y"  -f  c«*  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  =  1. 
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Now  given  any  diameter  of  a  quadric,  one  section  can 
be  drawn  through  it  having  that  diameter  for  an  axis;  the 
other  axis  being  obviously  the  intersection  of  the  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  given  diameter  with  the  plane  conjugate  to  it. 
Thus,  if  the  central  quadric  be  17=1,  and  the  given  diameter 
pass  through  x'yz\  the  diameter  perpendicular  and  conjugate 
is  the  intersection  of  the  planes 

If  the  former  diameter  lie  in  a  plane  Lx'  +  My'  +  Nz\  the 
latter  diameter  traces  out  the  cone  which  is  represented  by 
the  determinant  obtained  on  eliminating  x'yz'  from  the  three 
preceding  equations :  viz. 

(Mz^Ny)  U.  +  iNx-Lz)  U^-\-  (Ly^Mx)  D;  =  0. 

And  this  cone  must  evidently  meet  the  plane  Lx -{- My '\- Nz 
in  the  axes  of  the  section  by  that  plane.  Thus,  then,  the 
directions  of  the  principal  sections  are  determined  as  the  inter- 
section of  the  tangent  plane  Lx  +  My  +  Nz  with  the  cone 

(Mz-  Ny)[aX'i-hy-\-gz)'^  [Nx  —  Lz)  (Aa;  +  5y+/«) 

-¥[Ly-Mx){gx+/y  +  cz)^0^ 

or    {Mg'-m)x^-^[Nh-Lf)y''\'{Lf-Mg)z* 

^[L{h^c)^Mh-vNg\yz^-[Lh  +  M[C''a)^Nf]zx 

298.  The  methods  used  in  Art.  295  enable  us  also  easily 
to  find  the  conditions  for  an  umbilic*    If  the  plane  of  a?y  be 


*  It  might  be  imagined  that  we  could  obtain  a  single  condition  for  an  umbilic  by 
expressing  that  the  quadratic  (Art.  295)  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  radii  of 
curvature  shall  have  equal  roots.  But,  as  at  Art.  88,  this  quadratic,  having  its  roots 
always  real,  is  one  of  the  class  discussed  Higher  Algebra,  Art.  44,  the  discriminant 
of  which  can  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  squares.  If  we  make  these  squares  separately 
vanish,  we  obtain  two  conditions,  which  are  more  easily  found  as  in  the  text. 

In  plane  geometry,  the  problem  of  finding  when  <u^  +  2Aaey  +  ^  =  1  repre- 
sents a  circle  may  be  solved  by  taking  the  quadratic  which  gives  the  maximnm 
or  minimum  values  of  a:*  +  y*  =  p,  viz.  {ap  —  1)  {bp  —  1)  —  AV*  =  0,  and  forming  the 
condition  that  the  quadratic  shall  have  equal  roots,  viz.  (a  —  by  +  4A*  =  0.  Now  this 
single  condition  is  not  the  condition  that  the  curve  shall  be  a  circle,  for  either  of  the 
factors  a^b± 2hi  separately  equated  to  zero  only  expresses  that  the  curve  pasaes 
through  one  of  the  circular  points  at  infinity.  But  if  we  have  both  factors  simtd- 
tanoously  =  0,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  a  -  *  =  0,  A  =  0,  the  curve  passes  through 
both  circular  points  and  is  a  circle.    And  the  theory  in  legaxd  to  the  ombilics  i* 
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the  tangent  plane  at  an  umbllic,  the  equation  of  the  surface 
is  of  the  form 

«  +  -4  («•  +  /)  +  "iBxz  +  ^Eyz  +  Ft^  4  &c.  =  0 ; 

and  if  we  subtract  from  it  the  equation  of  anj  touching 
sphere,  viz. 

it  is  evidently  possible  so  to  choose  X  (namely,  by  taking  it 
^A)  that  all  the  terms  in  the  remainder  shall  be  divisible 
by  z.  We  see,  thus,  that  if  u,  4  u,  H-  &c.  represent  the  surface, 
and  u,  +  Xv,  any  touching  sphere,  it  is  possible,  when  the 
origin  is  an  umbilic,  so  to  choose  X  that  u,  —  Xv,  may  contain 
t«,  as  a  factor.  We  see,  then,  by  transformation  of  coordinates 
as  in  Art.  295,  that  any  point  x'yz'  will  be  an  umbilic  if  it 
b  possible  so  to  choose  X  that 

(a  -  X)  x"  4-  (i  -  X)  y*  4-  (c  -  X) «"  4-  2/^«  4-  ^zx  4-  ihxy 

may  contain  as  a  factor  Lx  +  My  +  Nz.  If  so,  the  other  factor 
must  be 

a  — X        6  — X       c-  X 

Multiplying  out  and  comparing  the  coefficients  of  yz^  zx,  xt/y 
we  get  the  conditions 

(„_X)^+(J-X)^=2A. 

Eliminating  X  between  these  equations,  we  obtain  for  an  nmbilic 
the  two  conditions 

ftjy*  4  0^  -  "ifMN     cU  +  alP-  ZgLN  _  aM*  +  lU-2hLM 
IP  +  AP         ~         L'  +  N*         ~  M^  +  L* 


almost  identical :  the  points  on  the  surface  for  which  the  two  radii  of  curratnre  are 
equal  are  points  sach  that  for  each  of  them  one  of  the  inflexional  tangents  meets  the 
imaginary  circle  at  infinity;  an  umbilic  is  a  point  such  that  both  the  inflexional 
tangents  meet  the  circle  at  infinity.  The  first-mentioned  points  form  on  the  surface 
an  imaginary  locus  having  the  umbilics  for  double  points. 
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Since  there  are  only  two  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  a  surface 
of  the  n^  degree  has  In  general  a  determinate  number  of 
nmbilics;  for  the  two  conditions,  each  of  which  represents  a 
surface,  combined  with  the  equation  of  the  given  surface,  de* 
termine  a  certain  number  of  points.  It  may  happen,  howeveri 
that  the  surfaces  represented  by  the  two  conditions  intersect 
in  a  curve  which  lies  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  on  the  given 
surface.  In  such  a  case  there  will  be  on  the  given  surface 
a  line,  every  point  of  which  will  be  an  umbllic.  Such  a 
line  is  called  a  line  of  spherical  curvature. 

299.  Before  applying  the  conditions  of  the  last  article,  the 
form  in  which  we  have  written  them  requires  that  the  following 
considerations  should  be  attended  to. 

These   equations   appear  to  be   satisfied   by   making  Z-bO, 

bN^  +  cAP  ■- 2fMN       .  .  .  1  J     .,   .   *!, 

a  = ™ — Tf^ ;   whence  we  might  conclude  that  the 

surface  £  =  0  roust  always  pass  through  umblllcs  on  the  given 
surface.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  geometrically  that  this  Is  not 
the  case,  for  L  (or  U^)  is  the  polar  of  the  point  yzw  with 
respect  to  the  surface,  so  that  if  L  necessarily  passed  through 
umbilics  it  would  follow  by  transformation  of  coordinates  that 
the  first  polar  of  every  point  passes  through  umbilics.  On 
referring  to  the  last  article,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
investigation  tacitly  assumes  that  none  of  the  quantities  Lj  Jf,  N 
vanish ;  for  if  any  of  them  did  vanish,  some  of  the  equations 
which  we  have  used  would  contain  infinite  terms.  Supposing 
then  L  to  vanish,  we  must  examine  directly  the  condition  that 
My  4-  Nz  may  be  a  factor  In 

(a  -  X)  a:*  +  (J  -  X)  y'  +  (c  -  X)  «*  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2Axy. 

We  must  evidently  have  X  =  a,  and  it  is  then  easily  seen  that 

ur         u               bN'  +  cAP-2fMN       ...     . 
we   must,   as  before,  have   a= tfj — tft- i   while   in 

addition,  since  the  terms  2gzx  +  2hxy  must  be  divisible  by 
My  4-  Nz^  we  must  have  Mg  =  Nh.  Combining  then  with  the 
two  conditions  here  found,  Z  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  the 
surface,  there  are  four  conditions  which,  except  in  special 
cases,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  any  points. 
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• 

If  we  clear  of  fractions  the  conditions  given  in  the  last 
article,  it  will  be  found  that  they  each  contain  either  i,  M^ 
or  N  A3  SL  factor.  And  what  we  have  proved  in  this  article 
Is  that  these  factors  may  be  suppressed  as  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  urobilics. 

Again,  it  can  be  shown  that,  introducing  homogeneous  coor- 
dinates as  in  Art.  295,  the  numerators  of  the  above  fractions 
multiplied  by  (n  -  1)",  are  respectively 

n{n-l)[bc  -/»)  CT-  [Dx""  +  Aw^ -  2Lxw), 
w  (n  -  1)  {ca-  g")  U-  {Dy"  +  j5m;*  -  2Myw), 
n  (n  -  1)  (ai-  A")  U-  (/>«»  +  Cw*  -  2Nzw)^ 
where  -4,  5,  (7,  D,  i,  i/,  N  are  the  functions  of  a,  6,  c,  &c.  de- 
fined in  Art.  67.     Hence  our  equations  are  satisfied  for  27=  0  by 
tt?  =  0,   2>  =  0,   but   these   are  the   points   of  inflexion   of   the 
intersection  of  U  with  the   plane   at   infinity,   which   are   also 
in*elevant  to  the  question  of  umbilics.* 

We  now  proceed  to  draw  some  other  inferences  from  what 
was  proved  (Art.  294) ;  namely,  that  the  two  principal  spheres 
have  stationary  contact  with  the  surface. 

300.  When  two  surfaces  have  stationary  contact^  they  touch 
in  two  consecutive  points, 

*  From  what  has  been  said  we  can  infer  the  namber  of  umbilics  which  a  surface 
of  the  ffi^  degree  will  in  general  possess.  We  have  seen  that  the  umbilics  are  deter- 
mined as  the  intersection  of  the  given  sufface  with  a  curve  whose  equations  are  of 

the  form  7  =  n?  =  ^'  -    ^^^  if  ^,  J9,  C  be  of  the  degree  /,  and  A\  B\  C  of  the 

degree  m,  then  AB*  —  BA\  AC  —  CA'  are  each  of  the  degree  /  +  m,  and  intersect  in 

a  curve  of  the  degree  (/  +  my.    But  the  intersection  of  these  two  surfaces  indudee 

the  curve  AA'  of  the  degree  Im  which  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  BC  —  CB*.    The 

degree  therefore  of  the  curve  common  to  the  three  surfaces  is  /'  +  /m  +  m'.    In  the 

present  case  /  =  Sn  —  4,  m  =  2n  —  2,  and  the  degree  of  the  curve  would  seem  to  be 

19fi3  _  46n  +  28.     But  we  have  seen  that  the  system  we  are  discus^g  includes  three 

curves  such  as 

X,  a  (A/«  +  N^)  -  (6^'«  +  ci/« -  yMN) 

which  do  not  pass  through  umbilics.    Subtracting  therefore  from  the  number  just 

found  8  (f>  —  1)  (3n  —  4),  we  see  that  the  umbilics  are  determined  as  the  intersection 

of  the  given  surface  with  a  curve  of  the  degree  (10n>  —  25n  + 16),  but  from  the 

number  of  points  thus  found  we  must  subtract  Sn  (n  —  2)  for  the  inflexions  on  the 

intersection  of  the  given  surface  with  the  plane  at  infinity.     Thus  the  number  of 

umbilics  is  n  (lOn^  -  28f>  +  22).    {Voss,  Math.  Annalen  IX.  1876).    In  particular,  when 

f>  =  2,  then  the  number  is  twelve,  viz.  there  are  four  umbilics  in  each  of  the  principal 

planes. 
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Tbe  equations  of  the  two  surfaces  being 
«  +  aa:^  +  2Axy+ Jy'  +  &c.  =  0,   «  +  aV  +  2A'ay  +  jy  +  &c, 
the  tangent  planes  at  a  consecative  point  are  (Art.  262) 
z  +  2{€U^  +  A/)a;  +  2(Aa;'  +  2y')y  =  0, 
«+2(aV  +  Ay)a;  +  2(AV+iy')y  =  0. 
That  these  maj  be  identical,  we  mnst  have 

aa<  +  A/  =  aV+Ay,   hx' ^-htf ^KtI \Vjf^ 
and  eliminating  q£  :  jf  between  these  eqaations,  we  have 

(a-aO(i-60  =  (*-*')"» 

which  is  the  condition  for  stationary  contact 

The  sphere,  therefore,  whose  radias  is  equal  to  one  of  the 
principal  radii,  touches  the  surface  in  two  consecutiye  points; 
or  two  consecutive  normals  to  the  surface  are  also  normals  to 
the  sphere,  and  consequently  intersect  in  its  centre.  Now  we 
know  that  in  plane  curves  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature 
may  be  regarded  as  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  normals 
to  the  curve.  In  surfaces  the  normal  at  any  point  will  not 
meet  the  normal  at  a  consecutive  point  taken  arbitrarily.  But 
we  see  here  that  if  the  consecutive  point  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  either  of  the  principal  sections,  the  two  consecutive 
normals  will  intersect,  and  their  common  length  will  be  the 
corresponding  principal  radius.  On  account  of  the  importance 
of  this  theorem  we  give  a  direct  investigation  of  it. 

301.  To  find  in  what  cases  the  normal  at  any  point  on  a 
surface  is  intersected  hy  a  consecutive  normal.  Take  the  tangent 
plane  for  the  plane  of  xy^  and  let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be 

z  4-  Aa?  4-  2Bxy  +  (7/ -I-  Wxz  +  2Eyz  +  J]5*  +  &c  =  0. 

Then  we  have  seen  (Art.  268)  that  the  equation  of  a  consecutive 
tangent  plane  is 

z  +  2{Aa^  -]-  By')X']-2(Bx'-^  Cy')y^% 
and  a  perpendicular  to  this  through  the  point  x'y'  will  be 
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This  will  meet  the  axis  of  z  (which  was  the  original  Dormal)  if 


/  * 


Ax'  +  By'      Bx'  +  Cy 

The  direction  therefore  of  a  consecutive  point  whose  normal 
meets  the  given  normal  is  determined  bj  the  equation 

But  this  is  the  same  equation  (Art.  291)  which  determines  the 
directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature.  At  anj  point 
on  a  surface  therefore  there  are  two  directions,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  such  that  the  normal  at  a  consecutive  point 
taken  on  either  intersects  the  original  normal.  And  these 
directions  are  those  of  the  two  principal  sections  at  the  point. 
Taking  for  greater  simplicity  the  directions  of  the  principal 
sections  as  axes  of  coordinates;  that  is  to  say,  making  B^^ 
in  the  preceding  equations,  the  equations  of  a  consecutive  normal 

become       .  ,    =  ■  ^  ?  =  2«,  whence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 

normals  corresponding  to  the  points  y  =  0,  x^  =  0  intersect  the 
axis  of  z  at  distances  determined  respectively  by  ^A»  + 1  =*  0, 
2(7«+l=0.  The  intercepts  therefore  on  a  normal  by  the  two 
consecutive  ones  which  intersect  it  are  equal  to  the  principal 
radii.* 

We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  by  seek- 
ing the  locus  of  points  on  a  surface,  the  normals  at  which  meet 
•a  fixed  normal  which  we  take  for  axis  of  z.  Making  a?  =  0| 
y  =  0  in  the  equation  of  any  other  normal,  we  see  that  the 


*  M.  Bertrand,  in  his  theoiy  of  the  cnrratare  of  surfaces,  calculates  the  angle 
made  by  the  consecutive  normal  with  the  plane  containing  the  original  normal 
and  the  consecutive  point  x'^.  Supposing  still  the  directions  of  the  principal  sec- 
tions to  be  axes  of  coordinates,  the  direction-cosines  of  the  consecutive  normal  are 
proportional  to  2i4x',  2Cy,  while  those  of  a  tangent  line  perpendicular  to  the  radina 
Tector  are  proportional  to  ~  y,  i^y  0.  Hence  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  these 
two  lines,  or  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  consecutive  normal  makes  with  the 
normal  section,  is  proportional  to  2  ((7  —  J)  x'y' ;  or,  if  a  be  the  angle  which  the 
direction  of  the  consecutive  point  makes  with  one  of  the  principal  tangents,  is 
proportional  to  (C  —  il)  sin  2a.  When  a  =  0,  or  =  90°,  this  angle  vanishes,  and  the 
oonaecative  normal  is  in  the  plane  of  the  original  normal. 

MM 
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point  where  it  meets  the  surface  must  satisfy  the  conditioii 
U^x  =  Uj^.  The  curve  where  this  surface  meets  the  given 
surface  has  the  extremity  of  the  given  normal  for  a  double 
point,  the  two  tangents  at  which  are  the  two  principal  tangents 
to  the  surface  at  that  point.     (See  Ex.  9,  p.  101). 

The  special  case  where  the  fixed  normal  is  one  at  an 
umbilic  deserves  notice.  The  equation  of  the  surface  being  of 
the  form  «  +  ^  (x*  +  y^)  +  &c.  =  0,  the  lowest  terms  In  the  equa- 
tion xU^=yU^^  when  we  make  «  =  0,  will  be  of  the  third 
degree,  and  the  umbilic  is  a  triple  point  on  the  curve  locus. 
Thus  while  every  normal  immediately  consecutive  to  the  normal 
at  the  umbilic  meets  the  latter  normal,  there  are  three  directions 
along  any  of  which  the  next  following  normal  will  also  meet 
the  normal  at  the  umbilic* 

302.  A  line  of  curvature^  on  a  surface  is  a  line  traced  on 
it,  such  that  the  normals  at  any  two  consecutive  points  of  it 
intersect.  Thus,  starting  with  any  point  M  on  a  surface,  we 
may  go  on  to'  either  of  the  two  consecutive  points  N^  N\  whose 
normals  were  proved  to  intersect  the  normal  at  M,  The  normal 
at  N^  again,  is  intersected  by  the  consecutive  normals  at  two 
points,  P,  P',  the  element  NP  being  a  continuation  of  the 
clement  MN  while  the  element  NP'  is  approximately  per- 
pendicular to  it.  In  like  manner  we  might  pass  from  the  point 
P  to  another  consecutive  point  Q^  and  so  have  a  line  of  curva- 
ture MNPQ.     But  we  might  evidently  have  pursued  the  same 


*  Sir  W.  H.  Hamilton  has  pointed  out  {Elements  of  QtiaUmions,  Art.  411)  how 
this  is  verified  in  the  case  of  a  quadric.  He  has  proved  that  the  two  imaginary 
generators  (see  Art.  139)  through  any  nmbilic  are  lines  of  curvature,  the  third  line  of 
curvature  through  the  umbilic  being  the  principal  section  in  which  it  lies.  In  fact, 
for  a  point  on  a  principal  section,  the  cone  (Ex.  9,  p.  101)  breaks  up  into  two  planes. 
The  normal  therefore  at  such  a  point  only  meets  the  normals  at  the  points  of  the 
principal  section,  and  at  the  points  of  another  plane  section.  For  the  umbilic  the 
latter  plane  is  a  tangent  plane  and  the  section  reduces  to  the  imaginary  generators. 
The  normals  along  either  lie  in  the  same  imaginary  plane.  At  every  point  on  either 
generator,  distinct  from  the  umbilic,  the  two  directions  of  curvature  coincide  with  the 
line,  which  is  perpendicular  to  itself  {Conies,  p.  351).  There  is,  however,  some 
speciality  as  i-egards  the  theory  of  the  umbilics  of  a  quadric. 

t  The  whole  theory  of  linen  of  curvature,  umbilics,  ttc.  is  due  to  Monge.  See  his 
"Application  de  TAnal^se  h  la  G6om6tric,"  p.  124,  Liouville's  edition. 
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process  had  we  started  in  the  direction  MN\  Hence,  at  any. 
point  M  on  a  surface  can  be  drawn  two  lines  of  curvature ; 
these  cut  at  right  angles  and  are  touched  by  the  two  ''  prin- 
cipal tangents"  at  AL  A  line  of  curvature  will  ordinarily  not 
be  a  plane  curve,  and  even  in  the  special  case  where  it  is 
plane  it  need  not  coincide  with  a  principal  normal  section  at  M^ 
though  it  must  touch  such  a  section.  For  the  principal  section 
must  be  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  line  of  curvature  may  be 
oblique. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  lines  of  curvature  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  the  surfaces  generated  by  the  revolution  of  any 
plane  curve  round  an  axis  in  its  plane.  At  any  point  P  of 
such  a  surface  one  line  of  curvature  is  the  plane  section  passing 
through  P  and  through  the  axis,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the 
generating  curve  which  passes  through  P.  For,  all  the  normals 
to  this  curve  are  also  normals  to  the  surface,  and,  being  in 
one  plane,  they  intersect.  The  corresponding  principal  radius 
at  P  is  evidently  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  plane  section 
at  the  same  point.  The  other  line  of  curvatui'e  at  P  is  the 
circle  which  is  the  section  made  by  a  plane  drawn  through 
P  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  surface;  for  the  normals 
at  all  the  points  of  this  section  evidently  intersect  the  aicis 
of  the  surface  at  the  same  point,  and  therefore  intersect  each 
other.  The  intercept  on  the  normal  between  P  and  the  axis 
is  plainly  the  second  principal  radius  of  the  surface. 

The  generating  curve  which  passes  through  P  is  a  prin<- 
cipal  section  of  the  surface,  since  it  contains  the  normal  and 
touches  a  line  of  curvature ;  but  the  section  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  is,  in  general,  not  a  principal  section  because  it  does  not 
contain  the  normal  at  P.  The  second  principal  section  at  that 
point  would  be  the  plane  section  drawn  through  the  normal  at 
P  and  through  the  tangent  to  the  circle  described  by  P.  The 
example  chosen  serves  also  to  illustrate  Meunier's  theorem; 
for  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  P  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  an  oblique  section  of  the  surface)  is  the  projection  on 
that  plane  of  the  intercept  on  the  normal  between  P  and  the 
axis,  and  we  have  just  proved  that  this  intercept  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  corresponding  normal  section. 
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303.   It  was  proved  (Art.  297)  that  the  direction-^soBmes  of 
the  tangent  line  to  a  principal  section  fulfil  the  relation 

(Jlf  C0S7  —  N cosiS)  (a  cosa + A  cos^S  +  g  COS7) 

+  (iVcosa  -  L  COS7)  (A  cosa  +  b  cos/S  4/  C0S7) 

+  {L  cos^S  —  Jf  cosa)  {ff  cosa 4-/ cos /3  +  c  C0S7)  »=  0. 

Now  the  tangent  line  to  a  principal  section  is  also  the  tangent 
to  the  line  of  curvature ;  while,  if  ds  be  the  element  of  the 
arc  of  anj  curve,  the  projections  of  that  element  upon  the 

three  axes  being  cZr,  dy^  dz^  it  is  evident  that  the  cosines  of 
the  angles  which  ds  makes  with  the  axes  are  3"  9  ;/  9  7*  • 

The  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  is  therefore 
got  bj  writing  dx^  dy^  dz  for  cosa,  cos ^8,  cos 7  in  the  preceding 
formula. 

This  equation  may  also  be  found  directly  as  follows  (see 
Gregory's  Solid  Geometry^  p.  256):  Let  a,  ^8,  7  be  the  co» 
ordinates  of  a  point  common  to  two  consecutive  normals* 
Then,  if  xyz  be  the  point  where  the  first  normal  meets 
the    surface,    by    the    equations    of   the    normal    we    have 

— IT—  =     T,/  =  -^n^r- ;   or,  if  we  call  the  common  value  of 

these  fractions  d,  we  have 

a=^x-\-L0^  fi=^y  +  M0j  y=^z  +  N0. 

Bat  if  the  second  normal  meet  the  surface  in  a  point  x  +  dxj 
y-^dy^z-^-  dz^  then,  expressing  that  0^7  satisfies  the  equations 
of  the  second  normal,  we  get  the  same  results  as  If  we  differen- 
tiate the  preceding  equations,  considering  ai87  as  constant,  or 
dx -i- Jude  +  ddL  =- 0,  rfy  +  Jfrf^  +  ^rfJ/=  0,  dz +  Ndd']-0dN ^Oj 
from  which  equations  eliminating  0j  d0^  we  have  the  same 
determinant  as  in  Art.  297,  vis. 

dx^  dy^    dz 
L,    Jf,    N 
dL^  dM^  dN    =0. 
Of  course 

dL^adx-^hdy-k-gdz^  dM^hdx-^hdy+fdz^  dN^gdx-^^fdy+cdz. 
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Ex.  To  find  the  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  eorTatore  of  the  ellipsoid 

J,  +  Ji  +  ^-l- 
Here  we  hare 

(Sabetituting  these  values  in  the  preceding  equation  it  becomes,  when  expanded, 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  lines  of  curvature  are  the  intersections  of  the  ellipsoid 
with  a  system  of  concentric  quadrics  (Art.  1 96),  it  would  be  easy  to  assume  for  the 
integral  of  this  equation  Ax^  +  By"^  +  Cz'  =  0,  and  to  determine  the  constants  by 
actual  substitution.  If  we  assume  nothing  as  to  the  form  of  the  integral  we  can 
iliminate  z  and  dz  by  the  help  of  the  equation  of  the  surface,  and  so  get  a  differ- 
ential equation  in  two  variables  which  is  the  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  linea 

_-  z 

of  curvature  on  the  plane  of  xy.    Thus,  in  the  present  case,  multiplying  by  -^  and 

Deducing  by  the  equation  of  the  eUipsoid  and  its  differential,  we  have 

orwntmg  jrhi — •n  =  '^»  — ^ — .    ="°f 

•  ©•  (a*  —  c*)        ^      a*  —  c* 


^{%J  +  (.'^-^!/'-^%-'!/=0, 


the  integral  of  which  (see  Boole's  Difereniial  Equations,  Ex.  8,  p.  185)  ii,  with  C  oa 
azfoitnry  constant 

B      BC'AC+l* 
or  the  lines  of  cuzrature  are  projected  on  the  principal  plane  into  a  aeries  of  conies 
whose  axes  of,  b'  are  connected  by  the  relation 


tt^  (g*  -  g»)     &^  (^«  ^  c«)  __ 
o«  (a«  -  6«)  "^  *«  (6»-a^  ~    ' 


Xt  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  coincides  with  the  account  given  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  in  Art.  196. 

804.  The  theorem  that  confocal  quadrics  intersect  in  linea 
of  curvature  is  a  particular  case  of  a  theorem  due  to  DupiO| 
which  we  shall  state  as  follows :  If  three  surfaces  intersect  at 
right  angles^  and  if  each  pair  also  intersect  at  right  angles  at 
their  next  consecutive  common  pointy  then  the  directions  of  the 
intersections  are  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  on  each. 

Take  the  point  common  to  all  three  surfaces  as  origin,  and 
the  three  rectangular  tangent  planes  as  coordinate  planes ;  then 
the  equations  of  the  surfaces  are  of  the  form 

a  +  a^*  +  2i^«  +  c«*  +  2dzx  +  &c.  =  0, 
y  +  aV  -I-  2Vzx  +  cV  +  2d^xy-\-  &c.  =  0, 
«  +  a'V  +  26"a?y  +  c'y +  i&c.  «0. 
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At  a  consecutive  point  common  to  the  first  and  second  surfaces, 
we  must  have  a:  =  0,  y  =  0,  «  =  «',  where  z  is  very  small.  The 
consecutive  tangent  planes  are 

(1  -I-  ^dz)  X  +       2hz'y       +  2cz'z  =  0, 
2iVa;  +  (I  +  2c?Y)y  +  2a  zz  =-  0. 

Forming  the  condition  that  these  should  be  at  right  angles  and 
only  attending  to  the  terms  where  z'  Is  of  the  first  degree,  we 
have  i  +  6'  =  0. 

In  like  manner.  In  order  that  the  other  pairs  of  surfaces 
may  cut  at  right  angles  at  a  consecutive  point,  we  must  have 
6'  +  i"  =  0,  i"  +  6  =  0,  and  the  three  equations  cannot  be  ful- 
filled unless  we  have  6,  b\  V  each  separately  =sO;  in  which 
ease  the  form  of  the  equations  shows  (Art.  301)  that  the  axes 
are  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  on  each.  Hence 
follows  the  theorem  in  the  form  given  by  Dupin  ;*  namely,  that 
if  there  he  three  systems  of  surfaces^  such  that  every  surface  of  one 
system  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  all  the  surfaces  of  the  other  two 
systems^  then  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  belonging  to  different 
systems  is  a  line  of  curvature  on  each.  For,  at  each  point  of 
it,  it  is,  by  hypothesis,  possible  to  draw  a  third  surface  cutting 
both  at  right  angles. 

305.  A  line  of  curvature  Is,  by  definition,  such  that  the 
normals  to  the  surface  at  two  consecutive  points  of  it  intersect 
each  other.  If,  then,  we  consider  the  surface  generated  by  all 
the  normals  along  a  line  of  curvature,  this  will  be  a  developable 
surface  (Note,  p.  89)  since  two  consecutive  generating  lines  in- 
tersect. The  developable  generated  by  the  normals  along  a  line 
of  curvature  manifestly  cuts  the  given  surface  at  right  angles. 


♦  D^veloppements  de  G6om6trie,  1813.  p.  330.  The  demonstration  here  giTen 
is  by  Professor  W.  Thomson:  see  Gregory's  Solid  Geometry,  p.  203.  Cambridge 
Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  62.  See  also  the  proof  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  Gregory's 
Sxamples,  p.  215.    A  closely  connected  theorem  is  the  following : 

J(ftwo  surfaces  cut  at  right  angles,  and  if  their  intersection  is  a  line  cf  curvature 
on  one,  it  is  also  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  other. 

This  may  be  proved  as  in  the  text ;  viz.  taking  the  origin  at  any  point'bn  the 
intersection  of  the  two  surfaces,  then  if  they  cut  at  right  angles  b  +  b'  =10.  ^Hence  if 
d  =  0,  then  alao  b'  =  0,  which  proves  the  theorem.  The  theorem  is  also  true  if  the 
•urfaoes  cot  at  any  oonitant  angle. 
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The  locus  of  points  where  two  consecutive  generators  of 
a  developable  intersect  is  a  curve  whose  properties  will  be 
raore  fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  called  the 
cuspidal  edge  of  that  developable.  Each  generator  is  a  tan* 
gent  to  this  curve,  for  it  joins  two  consecutive  points  of  the 
curve;  namely,  the  points  where  the  generator  in  question 
is  met  by  the  preceding  and  by  the  succeeding  generator  (see 
Art.  123). 

Consider  now  the  normal  at  any  point  ilf  of  a  surface; 
through  that  point  can  be  drawn  two  lines  of  curvature 
MNPQ^  i&c.,  MN'F(^^  i&c. :  let  the  normals  at  the  points 
Jf,  iV,  P,  Q^  &c.,  intersect  in  (7,  Z),  E^  &c.,  and  those  at 
M,  N'^  F^  Of  in  C/^  D\  E' ;  then  it  is  evident  that  the  curve 
CDE^  &c.,  is  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by 
the  normals  along  the  first  line  of  curvature,  while  CUE'  is 
the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  normals 
along  the  second.  The  normal  at  Jf,  as  has  just  been  ex- 
plained, touches  these  curves  at  the  points  (7,  G\  which  are 
the  two  centres  of  curvature  corresponding  to  the  point  M. 

What  has  been  proved  may  be  stated  as  follows. — The 
cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  normals 
along  a  line  of  curvature  is  the  locus  of  one  of  the  systems  of 
centres  of  curvature  corresponding  to  all  the  points  of  that  line. 

306.  The  assemblage  of  the  centres  of  curvature  (7,  C 
answering  to  all  the  points  of  a  surface  is  a  surface  of  two 
sheets,  called  the  surface  of  centres  (see  Art.  198).  The  curve 
CDE  lies  on  one  sheet  while  CUE'  lies  on  the  other  sheet. 
Every  normal  to  the  given  surface  touches  both  sheets  of  the 
surface  of  centres :  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  normal  at 
M  touches  the  two  curves  CDE^  G'D'E\  and  every  tangent 
line  to  a  curve  traced  on  a  surface  is  also  a  tangent  to  the 
surface. 

Now  if  from  a  point,  not  on  a  surface,  be  drawn  two  con- 
secutive tangent  lines  to  the  surface,  the  plane  of  those  lines  is 
manifestly  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface ;  for  it  is  a  tangent 
plane  to  the  cone  which  is  drawn  from  the  point  touching  the 
surface.     But  if  two  consecutive  tangent  lines  intersect  on  the 
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At  a  consecutive  point  common  to  the  first  and  second  surfaces, 
we  must  have  a:  =  0,  y  =  0,  «  =  «',  where  z  is  very  small.  The 
consecutive  tangent  planes  are 

2iVa?  +  ( I  +  2c?  Y)y  +  2a  V«  =-  0. 

Forming  the  condition  that  these  should  be  at  right  angles  and 
only  attending  to  the  terms  where  «'  is  of  the  first  degree,  we 
have  i  +  6'  =  0. 

In  like  manner,  in  order  that  the  other  pairs  of  surfaces 
may  cut  at  right  angles  at  a  consecutive  point,  we  must  have 
i'  +  J"  =  0,  6''  +  J  =  0,  and  the  three  equations  cannot  be  ful- 
filled unless  we  have  6,  i',  V  each  separately  =0;  in  which 
case  the  form  of  the  equations  shows  (Art.  301)  that  the  axes 
are  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  on  each.  Hence 
follows  the  theorem  in  the  form  given  by  Dupin  ;*  namely,  that 
if  there  he  three  systems  of  surfaces^  such  that  every  surface  of  one 
system  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  all  the  surfaces  of  the  other  two 
systems^  then  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  belonging  to  different 
systems  is  a  line  of  curvature  on  each.  For,  at  each  point  of 
it,  it  is,  by  hypothesis,  possible  to  draw  a  third  suiface  cutting 
both  at  right  angles. 

305.  A  line  of  curvature  is,  by  definition,  such  that  the 
normals  to  the  surface  at  two  consecutive  points  of  it  intersect 
each  other.  If,  then,  we  consider  the  surface  generated  by  all 
the  normals  along  a  line  of  curvature,  this  will  be  a  developable 
surface  (Note,  p.  89)  since  two  consecutive  generating  lines  in- 
tersect. The  developable  generated  by  the  normals  along  a  line 
of  curvature  manifestly  cuts  the  given  surface  at  right  angles. 

*  D^veloppements  de  66om6trie,  1813,  p.  330.  The  demonstration  here  given 
is  by  Professor  W.  Thomson:  see  Gregory's  Solid  Geometry y  p.  2C3.  Cambridge 
Mathematical  Journal^  Vol.  iv.,  p.  62.  See  also  the  proof  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  Gregory's 
Sxamples,  p.  215.    A  closely  connected  theorem  is  the  following : 

If  two  9urjajces  cut  at  right  angles^  and  \f  their  intersection  is  a  line  of  curvature 
on  one,  it  is  also  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  other. 

This  may  be  proved  as  in  the  text  ,*  viz.  taking  the  origin  at  any  point'bn  the 
intersection  of  the  two  surfaces,  then  if  they  cut  at  right  angles  b-^-b'  =^0.  ^  Hence  if 
d  =  0,  then  also  b'  =  0,  which  proves  the  theorem.  The  theorem  is  also  true  if  the 
iurfaoes  cot  at  any  constant  angle. 
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The  locus  of  points  where  two  consecutive  generators  of 
a  developable  intersect  is  a  curve  whose  properties  will  be 
more  fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  called  the 
cuspidal  edge  of  that  developable.  Each  generator  is  a  tan* 
gent  to  this  curve,  for  it  joins  two  consecutive  points  of  the 
curve;  namely,  the  points  where  the  generator  in  question 
is  met  by  the  preceding  and  by  the  succeeding  generator  (see 
Art.  123). 

Consider  now  the  normal  at  any  point  3f  of  a  surface; 
through  that  point  can  be  drawn  two  lines  of  curvature 
MNPQ^  &c.,  MN'FQf^  &c.:  let  the  normals  at  the  points 
Jf,  iV,  P,  Q^  &c.,  intersect  in  (7,  i>,  -B,  &c.,  and  those  at 
Jf,  N\  F^  Of  in  C\  U^  E' ;  then  it  is  evident  that  the  curve 
CDE^  &c.,  is  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by 
the  normals  along  the  first  line  of  curvature,  while  CUE'  is 
the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  normals 
along  the  second.  The  normal  at  Jf,  as  has  just  been  ex- 
plained, touches  these  curves  at  the  points  C7,  G\  which  are 
the  two  centres  of  curvature  corresponding  to  the  point  M. 

What  has  been  proved  may  be  stated  as  follows. — The 
cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  normals 
along  a  line  of  curvature  is  the  locus  of  one  of  the  systems  of 
centres  of  curvature  corresponding  to  all  the  points  of  that  line. 

306.  The  assemblage  of  the  centres  of  curvature  (7,  C 
answering  to  all  the  points  of  a  surface  is  a  surface  of  two 
sheets,  called  the  surface  of  centres  (see  Art.  198).  The  curve 
CDE  lies  on  one  sheet  while  CUE'  lies  on  the  other  sheet. 
Every  normal  to  the  given  surface  touches  both  sheets  of  the 
surface  of  centres :  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  normal  at 
M  touches  the  two  curves  CDE^  G'D'E\  and  every  tangent 
line  to  a  curve  traced  on  a  surface  is  also  a  tangent  to  the 
surface. 

Now  if  from  a  point,  not  on  a  surface,  be  drawn  two  con- 
secutive tangent  lines  to  the  surface,  the  plane  of  those  lines  is 
manifestly  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface ;  for  it  is  a  tangent 
plane  to  the  cone  which  is  drawn  from  the  point  touching  the 
surface.     But  if  two  consecutive  tangent  lines  intersect  on  the 
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surface,  It  cannot  be  inferred  that  their  plane  tonches  the 
surface.  For  if  we  cut  the  surface  by  any  plane  whatever, 
any  two  consecutive  tangents  to  the  curve  of  section  (which| 
of  course,  are  also  tangent  lines  to  the  surface)  intersect  on  the 
curve,  and  yet  the  plane  of  these  lines  is  supposed  not  to  touch 
the  surface. 

Consider  now  the  two  consecutive  normals  at  the  points 
Jf,  Nj  these  are  both  tangents  to  both  sheets  of  the  surface 
of  centres.  And  since  the  point  C  in  which  they  intersect  is  on 
the  first  sheet  but  not  necessarily  on  the  second,  the  plane  of 
the  two  normals  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  second  sheet  of 
the  surface  of  centres. 

The  plane  of  the  normals  at  the  points  Jf,  N'  is  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  other  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres.  But  because 
the  two  lines  of  curvature  through  M  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  it  follows  that  these  two  planes  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Hence,  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface  of  centres 
at  the  two  points  C7,  C,  where  any  normal  meets  tt^  cut  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

307.  It  is  manifest  that  for  every  umbilic  on  the  given  surface 
the  two  sheets  of  the  surface  of  centres  have  a  point  common ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  surface  of  centres  has  a  double  point ; 
and  if  the  original  surface  have  a  line  of  spherical  curvature, 
the  surface  of  centres  will  have  a  double  line.  The  two  sheets 
will  cut  at  right  angles  everywhere  along  this  double  line. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  case  where  the  surface  of  centres 
has  a  double  line.  A  double  point  on  that  surface  arises  not 
only  when  the  two  centres  which  belong  to  the  same  normal 
coincide,  but  also  when  two  different  normals  intersect,  and  the 
point  of  intersection  is  a  centre  of  curvature  for  each.  It  was 
shewn,  Arts.  298-9,  that  a  surface  of  the  n^  degree  possesses 
ordinarily  a  definite  number  of  umbilics,  and,  therefore,  in 
general  not  a  line  of  spherical  curvature.  Hence  a  double  line 
of  the  first  kind  is  not  among  the  ordinary  singularities  of  the 
surface  of  centres.  But  that  surface  will  in  general  have  a 
double  line  of  the  second  kind.  Through  any  point  several 
normals  can  be  drawn  to  a  surface :  every  point  on  the  surface 
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of  centres  is  a  centre  of  curvature  for  one  of  these  normals, 
each  point  of  a  certain  locus  on  the  surface  will  be  a  centre  of 
curvature  for  two  normals,  and  there  will  even  be  a  definite 
number  of  points  each  a  centre  of  curvature  for  three  normak.* 

308.  It  is  convenient  to  define  here  a  geodesic  line  on  a 
surface,  and  to  establish  the  fundamental  property  of  such 
a  line ;  namely,  that  its  osculating  plane  (see  Art.  123)  at  any 
point  is  normal  to  the  surface.  A  geodesic  line  is  the  form 
assumed  by  a  strained  thread  lying  on  a  surface  and  joining 
any  two  points  on  the  surface.  It  is  plain  that  the  geodesic 
is  ordinarily  the  shortest  line  on  the  surface  by  which  the  two 
points  can  be  joined,  since,  by  pulling  at  the  ends  of  the 
thread,  we  must  shorten  it  as  much  as  the  interposition  of  the 
surface  will  permit.  Now  the  resultant  of  the  tensions  along 
two  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve,  formed  by  the  thread, 
lies  in  the  plane  of  those  elements,  and  since  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  resistance  of  the  surface,  it  is  normal  to  the 
surface;  hence,  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  elements  of  the  geo^ 
desic  contains  the  normals  to  the  surface.^ 


*  The  possibility  of  double  lines  of  the  second  kind  was  overlooked  bj  Mongo 
and  by  succeeding  geometers ;  and,  oddly  enough,  first  came  to  be  recognized  in  oon- 
eequence  of  Prof.  Kummer's  having  had  a  model  made  of  the  surface  of  centres  of  an 
ellipsoid  (see  A/onatsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  186*2).  Instead  of  finding  the 
sheets,  as  he  expected,  to  meet  only  in  the  points  corresponding  to  the  umbilics,  he 
found  that  they  intersected  in  a  curve,  and  that  they  did  not  cut  at  right  angles  along 
this  line.  Of  course  when  the  existence  of  the  double  line  was  known  to  be  a 
fact  its  mathematical  theory  was  evident.  Clebsch  had,  on  purely  mathematical 
grounds,  independently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
normals  to  an  ellipsoid,  of  equal  date  with  Kummer's  paper,  though  of  later  pub- 
lication. A  discussion  of  the  surface  of  centres  of  an  ellipsoid,  founded  on  Clebach's 
paper,  will  be  given  in  Chapter  xiv. 

t  I  have  followed  Monge  in  giving  this  proof,  the  mechanical  principles  which 
it  involves  being  so  elementary  that  it  seems  pedantic  to  object  to  the  introduction 
them.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  a  purely  geometrical  proof,  one  or  two 
are  added  in  the  text.  For  readers  familiar  with  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a  geodesic  need  not  be  the  absolutely  shortest  line 
by  which  two  points  on  the  surface  may  be  joined.  Thus,  if  we  consider  two  points 
on  a  sphere  joined  by  a  great  circle,  the  remaining  portion  of  that  great  circle,  ex- 
ceeding 180°,  is  a  geodesic,  though  not  the  shortest  line  connecting  the  points.  The 
geodesic,  however,  will  always  be  the  shortest  line  if  the  two  points  considered  be 
taken  sufficiently  near. 

NN 
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The  same  thing  may  also  be  proved  geometrically.  In  the 
first  place,  if  two  points  ^,  C7  in  different  planes  be  connected 
bj  joining  eabh  to  a  point  B  in  the  intersection  of  the  two 
planes,  the  sum  of  AB  and  BG  will  be  less  than  the  sum  of 
anj  other  joining  lines  AR^  SG^  if  AB  and  BG  make  equal 
angles  with  TT\  the  intersection  of  the  planes.  For  if  one 
plane  be  made  to  revolve  about  TT'  until  it  coincide  with  the 
other,  AB  and  BG  become  one  right  line,  since  the  angle  TBA 
is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  T^BG]  and  the  right  line  AG  is 
the  shortest  by  which  the  points  A  and  G  can  be  joined. 

It  follows,  that  if  AB  and  BG  be  consecutive  elements 
of  a  curve  traced  on  a  surface,  that  curve  will  be  the  shortest 
line  connecting  A  and  G  when  AB  and  BG  make  equal 
angles  with  BT^  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at  A 
and  G. 

We  see,  then,  that  AB  (or  its  production)  and  BG  are  con- 
secutive edges  of  a  right  cone  having  B2^  for  its  axis.  Now 
the  plane  containing  two  consecutive  edges  is  a  tangent  plane 
to  the  cone;  and  since  every  tangent  plane  to  a  right  cone 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  axis  and  the  line 
of  contact,  it  follows  that  the  plane  ABG  (the  osculating  plane 
to  the  geodesic]  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AB^  BTj  which 
is  the  tangent  plane  at  A.  The  theorem  of  this  article  is  thus 
established. 

M.  Bei*trand  has  remarked  {LtouviUe^  t.  xiil.,  p.  73,  cited 
by  Cayley,  Quarterly  Journal^  vol.  I.,  p.  186)  that  this  funda- 
mental property  of  geodesies  follows  at  once  from  Meunier's 
theorem  (see  Art.  293).  For  it  is  evident,  that  for  an  Inde- 
finitely small  arc,  the  chord  of  which  is  given,  the  excess  in 
length  over  the  chord  is  so  much  the  less  as  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  greater.  The  shortest  arc,  therefore,  joining  two 
indefinitely  near  points  A^  B^  on  a  surface  is  that  which  has 
the  greatest  radius  of  curvature,  and  we  have  seen  that  this 
is  the  normal  section. 

309.  Betuming  now  to  the  surface  of  centres,  I  say  that 
the  curve  GDE  (Art.  306),  which  is  the  locus  of  points  of  inter- 
section of  consecutive  normak  along  a  line  of  curvaturCi  is 
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a  geodesic  on  the  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres  on  which  it 
lies.  For  we  saw  (Art.  306)  that  the  plane  of  two  consecutive 
normals  to  the  surface  (that  is  to  say,  the  plane  of  two 
consecutive  tangents  to  this  curve]  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
second  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres  and  is  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  plane  at  G  to  that  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres 
Dn  which  C  lies.  Since,  then,  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve 
CDE  is  always  normal  to  the  surface  of  centres,  the  curve  is 
a  geodesic  on  that  surface. 

310.  We  have  given  the  equations  connected  with  lines  of 
curvature  on  the  supposition  that  the  equation  of  the  surface 
is  presented,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  in  the  form  0  (a;,  y,  z)  =  0. 
As  it  is  convenient,  however,  that  the  reader  should  be  able 
to  find  here  the  formulae  which  have  been  commonly  employed, 
we  conclude  this  chapter  by  deriving  the  principal  equations 
in  the  form  given  by  Monge  and  by  most  subsequent  writers, 
viz.  when  the  equation  of  the  surface  is  lu  the  form  z^4>[x^y). 
We  use  the  ordinary  notations 

dz=^j>dx  +  qdyj  dp  =  rdx  +  8di/j  dq=^8dx-\-tdy. 

We  might  derive  the  results  in  this  form  from  those  found 
already ;  for  since  ?7=  0  (a;,  y)  -  « =■  0,  we  have 

dU_      dD_       ^__i 
H^^P'   dt/"^'    c&"     ^' 

with   corresponding  expressions  for  their    second    differential 
coefficients.     We  shall,  however,  repeat  the  investigations  for 
this  form  as  they  are  usually  given. 
The  equation  of  a  tangent  plane  is 

«-i5'=jp(a;-aj')+2(y-y'), 

and  the  equations  of  the  normal  are 

(aj-aj')+jp(i5-«')  =  0)  y-y'  +  2(«-«')  =  o. 

If  then  0^87  be  any  point  on  the  normal,  and  xyz  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  surface,  we  have 

(a-a:)+2>(7-J5)«0,  (i8-y)  + j(7-«)  =  0. 
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And  If  OL^y  also  satisfy  the  equations  of  a  second  normal,  the 
differentiab  of  these  equations  must  vanish,  or 

dx  +  pdz  =i  {y  "  z)  dpj  dy-^  qdz  =  {y  —  z)dq] 

whence,  eliminating  (7  —  ^),  we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

(dx  -hpdz)  dq  =  [dy  +  qdz)  dp. 

Putting  in  for  dzj  dp^  dq  their  values  already  given,  and 
arranging,  we  have 

^{(l  +  2')»-i,j<}  +  |Ul  +  2«)r-(l+/)<}-{(l+p»),-pjr}=0. 

This  equation  determines  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  xy  of 
the  two  directions  in  which  consecutive  normab  can  be  drawn 
80  as  to  intersect  the  given  normal. 

311.  From  the  equations  of  the  preceding  article  we  can 
also  find  the  lengths  of  the  principal  radii.     The  equations 

dx  '\'pdz  =  (7  —  «)  dp^  dy  +  qdz  =  (7  -  «)  dq^ 

when  transformed  as  above  become 

{1 +J?'  -  (7  -  «)  r}  {fo  +  [pq  -  (7  -  «)  *}  ^y  =  ^1 
{1  +2*-(7-«)  t]  dy  ■\-  [pq-  [y -  z) a] dx^O^ 

whence  eliminating  dx  :  dy^  we  have 

(7-2)*(r^-O-(7-«){(l+2*)r-2jpj«+(l+jp*)«}  +  (l+p'+2*)=0. 

Now  7  — «  is  the  projection  of  the  radius  of  curvature  on  the 
axis  of  z ;  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  the  normal  makes  with 

that  radius  being  -7-- = =r  we  have, 

^=(7-«)V(l+/  +  2*). 
Eliminating  then  y  —  zhy  the  help  of  the  last  equation,  R  Is 
given  by  the  equation 

J?(r^_^«)-iil(l+g'')^_2pj5  +  (l+/)<}  V(l+/  +  2") 

+  (l+l>"  +  2^"  =  0. 

312.  From  the  preceding  results  can  be  deduced  Joachim- 
sthaPs  theorem  (see  Crelle^  vol.  xxx.,  p.  347)  that  if  a  line 
of  curvature  be  a  plane  curve,  its  plane  makes  a  constant 
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angle  with  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  any  of  the 
points  where  it  meets  it.  Let  the  plane  be  z=^0^  then  the 
equation  of  Art.  310 

{dx  +pdz)  dq  =  {dy  +  qdz)  dp 
becomes  dxdq^dydp.    But  we  have  also  j?(fo  +  jd^y  =  0,  con- 
sequently pdp  +  qdq  =  0 ;  ^"  +  2*  =  constant.     But  jp*  +  j*  is  the 
square  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  plane 

1 
makes  with  the  plane  ary,  since  cos  7=  -j- = — ^jr . 

Otherwise  thus  (see  Liouville^  vol.  xi.,  p.  87) :  Let  MM\ 
M'M"  be  two  consecutive  and  equal  elements  of  a  line  of 
curvature,  then  the  two  consecutive  normals  are  two  perpen- 
diculars to  these  lines  passing  through  their  middle  points  /,  1\ 
and  G  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  normals  is  equidistant  from 
the  lines  MM\  M'M^\  But  if  from  C  we  let  fall  a  perpen- 
dicular CO  on  the  plane  MM'Mf\  0  will  be  also  equidistant 
from  the  same  elements;  and  therefore  the  angle  CIO^  GTO. 
It  is  proved  then  that  the  inclination  of  the  normal  to  the  plane 
of  the  Une  of  curvature  remains  unchanged  as  we  pass  from 
point  to  point  of  that  line. 

More  generally  let  the  line  of  curvature  not  be  plane.  Then 
as  before,  the  tangent  planes  through  MM'  and  through  M'W 
make  equal  angles  with  the  plane  MM'M".  And  evidently 
the  angle  which  the  second  tangent  plane  makes  with  a  second 
osculating  plane  M'M"M'''  differs  from  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  the  first  by  the  angle  between  the  two  osculating 
planes.  Thus  we  have  Lancret's  theorem,  that  ahmg  a  line 
of  curvature  the  variation  in  the  angle  between  the  tangent  plane 
to  the  surface  and  the  osculating  plane  to  the  curve  is  equal  to 
the  angle  bettoeen  the  two  osculating  planes. 

For  example,  if  a  line  of  curvature  he  a  geodesic  it  must 
he  plane.  For  then  the  angle  between  the  tangent  plane  and 
osculating  plane  does  not  vary,  being  always  right;  therefore 
the  osculating  plane  itself  does  not  vary. 

313.  Finally,  to  obtain  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any 
normal  section.  Since  the  centre  of  curvature  afiy  lies  on 
the  normal,  we  have 

(a-x)4p(7-«)  =  0,  (/S-y)  +  2(7-«)  =  0. 
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Further,  we  have 

And  since  this  relation  holds  for  three  consecutive  points  of  the 
section  which  is  osculated  by  the  circle  we  are  considering, 
we  have 

Combining  this  last  with  the  preceding  equations,  we  have 
a  —  x^fi  —  y        7  — «_  B  _   dx^  +  dy*  +  ds^ 

But  differentiating  the  equation  dz  ^pdx  +  qdy^  we  have 
d'z  —pd'x  —  qd*y  =  rda?-\-28dxdy-\-tdy\ 

whence  22 -  + A/fl +©»  + (7*1  ^^^t^-ti£^±?M! 
wlienceif-.±Vll+;>+2j     rdx' +  ^sdxdy  +  tdy'     • 

The  radius  of  curvature,  therefore,  of  a  normal  section  whose 
projection  on  the  plane  of  xy  is  parallel  to  ^  =  mx  is 

:L\\-r^T^j  r  +  287n  +  tfn\ 

The  conditions  for  an  umbilic  are  got  bj  expressing  that  this 
value  is  independent  of  m^  and  are 

l+p*___jpg__l  +  g* 
r  8  t     * 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

CURVES  AND  DEVELOPABLES. 
SECTION   I.      PBOJECTIVE  PROPERTIES. 

314.  It  was  proved  (p.  13)  that  two  equations  represent 
a  curve  in  space.  Thus  the  equations  U=Oy  F=0  represent 
the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  surfaces  U^  V. 

The  degree  of  a  curve  in  space  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  any  plane.  Thus,  if  £7,  V  be 
of  the  vtH^  and  rfi^  degrees  respectively,  the  surfaces  which  they 
represent  are  met  by  any  plane  in  curves  of  the  same  degrees, 
which  intersect  in  mn  points.  The  curve  IJV  is  therefore  of 
the  mri^  degree. 

By  eliminating  the  variables  alternately  between  the  two 
given  equations,  we  obtain  three  equations 

</>(yj«)=o,  V^(«,a?)=o,  x(^»y)=o, 

which  are  the  equations  of  the  projections  of  the  curve  on 
the  three  coordinate  planes.  Any  one  of  the  equations  taken 
separately  represents  the  cylinder  whose  edges  are  parallel  to 
one  of  the  axes,  and  which  passes  through  the  curve  (Art.  25). 
The  theory  of  elimination  shows  that  the  equation  0  (y,  2?)  =  0 
obtained  by  eliminating  x  between  the  given  equations  is  of 
the  mrfi^  degree.  And  it  is  also  geometrically  evident  that 
any  cone  or  cylinder*  standing  on  a  curve  of  the  r"*  degree 
is  of  the  r"*  degree.  For  if  we  draw  any  plane  through  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  [or  parallel  to  the  generators  of  the  cylinder] 
this  plane  meets  the  cone  in  r  lines ;  namely,  the  lines  joining 
the  vertex  to  the  r  points  where  the  plane  meets  the  curve. 


*  A  cylinder  if  plainly  the  limiting  case  of  a  conei  whose  rertex  is  at  infinity. 
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315.  Now,  coDTeraelj,  if  we  are  giTcn  any  curve  in  space 
and  desire  to  repreaeot  it  bj  equations,  we  need  only  take  the 
three  plane  corres  which  are  the  projections  of  the  carve  on 
the  three  coordinate  planes;  then  any  two  of  the  equations 
^fy,«)  =  0,  'f%x)  —  Oj  x(j?,3r)=0  will  represent  the  given 
carve.  Bat  ordinarily  these  will  not  form  the  simplest  system 
of  equations  by  which  the  curve  can  be  represented.  For  if 
r  be  the  degree  of  the  curve,  these  cylinders  being  each  of 
the  r^  degree,  any  two  intersect  in  a  curve  of  r^  degree ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  merely  in  the  curve  we  are  considering  but  in 
an  extraneous  curve  of  the  degree  t^—r.  And  if  we  wish 
not  only  to  obtain  a  system  of  equations  satined  by  the 
points  of  the  given  curve,  but  also  to  exclude  all  extraneous 
points,  we  must  preserve  the  system  of  three  projections;  for 
the  projection  on  the  third  plane  of  the  extraneous  curve  in 
whidh  the  first  two  cylinders  intersect  will  be  different  firom 
the  projection  of  the  g^ven  curve. 

It  may  be  possible  by  combioiog  the  equations  of  the  three 
projectioDs  to  arrive  at  two  equations  £7=0,  K«0,  which  shall 
be  satisfied  for  the  points  of  the  given  curve,  and  for  no  other. 
But  it  is  not  generally  true  that  every  curve  in  space  is  the 
complete  intersection  of  two  surfaces.  To  take  the  simplest 
example,  consider  two  quadrics  having  a  right  line  common, 
as,  for  example,  two  cones  having  a  common  edge.  The 
intersection  of  these  surfaces,  which  is  in  general  of  the  fourth 
degree,  must  consist  of  the  common  right  line,  and  of  a  curve 
of  the  third  degree.  Now  since  the  only  factors  of  3  are  1 
and  3,  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  cannot  be  the  complete 
intersection  of  two  surfaces  unless  it  be  a  plane  curve;  but 
the  curve  we  are  considering  cannot  be  a  plane  curve,*  for 
if  so  any  arbitrary  line  in  its  plane  would  meet  it  in  three 
points,  but  such  a  line  could  not  meet  either  quadric  in  more 
points  than  two,  and  therefore  could  not  pass  through  three 
points  of  their  curve  of  intersection. 


V 


*  Curres  in  space  which  are  not  plane  cnnrea  have  commonly  been  called 
"  cnrres  of  double  cniTatare.'*  In  what  follows,  I  use  the  word  "  curve"  to  denote 
a  curve  in  space,  which  ordinarily  is  not  a  plane  curve,  and  I  add  the  adjective 
**  twisted"  when  I  want  to  state  expressly  that  the  curve  is  not  a  plane  curve. 
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a  Single  equation  (^,  j,  r,  «,  f,  w)"*  =  0  between  the  coordinates 
of  a  right  line.  But  the  difficultj  is  that,  not  every  such 
equation,  but  only  an  equation  of  the  proper  form,  expresses 
that  the  right  line  meets  a  determinate  curve  in  space.  Thus 
the  general  linear  relation  (p,  j,  r,  «,  t^  uY  =  0  is  not  the  equation 
of  any  line  in  space ;  the  particular  form 

ps'  +  qt'  +  ru  +  ^'  +  tq'  +  u/  =  0, 
where  {p\  j',  /,  /,  <',  u)  are  constants  such  that  pV+2Y+/M'=0 
is  the  equation  of  a  right  line,  viz.  of  the  line  the  six  coordinates 
of  which  are  {p\  q\  /,  «',  f',  u') ;  in  fact,  the  equation  obviously 
expresses  that  the  line  (p,  j,  r,  «,  f,  u)  meets  this  line, 

317.  If  a  curve  be  either  the  complete  or  partial  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  27,  F,  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any 
point  is  evidently  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  to  the 
two  surfaces,  and  is  represented  by  the  equations 

a;F;  +  y7/  +  «F;  +  ii;F;  =  0. 
When  we  use  rectangular  axes,  the  direction^osines  of  the 
tangent  are  plainly  proportional  to  ifxV— i/'iV,  NU^N'L^ 
LM'  -  L'M^  where  i,  if,  &c.  are  the  first  differential  coefficients. 
An  exceptional  case  arises  when  the  two  surfaces  touch,  in 
which  case  the  point  of  contact  is  a  double  point  on  their 
carve  of  intersection.  All  this  has  been  explained  before  (see 
Art.  203).  As  a  particular  case  of  the  above,  the  projection  of 
the  tangent  line  to  any  curve  is  the  tangent  to  its  projection ; 
and  when  the  curve  is  given  as  the  intersection  of  the  two 
cylinders  ys  0  (2;),  a;«  '^  (2;),  the  equations  of  the  tangent  are 

This  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows:  Consider  any 
element  of  the  curve  d!s;  it  is  projected  on  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates into  dx^  dy^  dz.    The  direction-cosines  of  this  element 

are  therefore  ^r  >  j  j  j~  >  *°^  ^^®  equations  of  the  tangent  are 

a;  —  a;'  __  y  — y'  __  »  —  »' 
dx  dtf  dz    ' 

da  ds  ds 
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Since  the  ram  of  the  squares  of  the  three  coanes  is  equal  to 
unity,  we  have  c&^  =  cZaf  +  rfy*  +  c?*". 

We  shall  postpone  to  another  section  the  theory  of  normals, 
radii  of  curvature,  and  in  short  everything  which  involves 
the  consideration  of  angles,  and  in  this  section  we  shall 
only  consider  what  may  be  called  the  projective  properties  of 
curves, 

818.  The  theory  of  curves  is  in  a  great  measure  identical 
with  that  of  developables,  on  which  account  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  latter  theory.  In  fact  It  was  proved 
(Art.  123)  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  series  of  points  forming  a 
curve  is  a  series  of  planes  enveloping  a  developable.  We  there 
showed  that  the  points  of  a  curve  regarded  as  a  system  of 
points  1,  2,  3,  &Q.  give  rise  to  a  system  of  lines ;  namely,  the 
lines  12,  23,  34,  &c.  joining  each  point  to  that  next  consecutive, 
these  lines  being  the  tangents  to  the  curve ;  and  that  they  also 
give  rise  to  a  system  of  planes,  viz.  the  planes  123,  234,  &c 
containing  every  three  consecutive  points  of  the  system,  these 
planes  being  the  osculating  planes  of  the  curve.  The  as« 
semblage  of  the  lines  of  the  system  forms  a  surface  whose 
equation  can  be  found  when  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  given. 
For,  the  two  equations  of  the  tangent  line  to  the  curve  involve 
the  three  coordinates  o^,  y\  «t\  which  being  connected  by  two 
relations  are  reducible  to  a  single  parameter;  and  by  the 
elimination  of  this  parameter  from  the  two  equations,  we  obtain 
the  equation  of  the  surface.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
eliminate  x''jfz  between  the  two  equations  of  the  tangent  and 
the  two  equations  of  the  curve.  We  have  said  (Art,  123) 
that  the  surface  generated  by  the  tangents  is  a  developable, 
since  every  two  consecutive  positions  of  the  generating  line 
intersect  each  other.  The  name  given  to  this  kind  of  surface 
is  derived  from  the  property  that  it  can  be  unfolded  into  a 
plane  without  crumpling  or  tearing.  Thus,  imagine  any  series 
of  lines  Aa^  Bb^  Ccj  Ddj  &c.  (which  for  the  moment  we  take 
at  finite  distances  from  each  other)  and  such  that  each  inter- 
sects the  consecutive  in  the  points  a,  &,  c,  &c. ;  and  suppose 
a  surface  to  be  made  up  of  the  faces  AaB^  BhC^  CcVj  &c«| 
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then  it  is  evident  that  such  a  surface  could  be  developed  into 
a  plane  by  turning  the  face  AaB  round  aB  as  a  hinge  until 
it  formed  a  continuation  of  BbC]  by  turning  the  two,  which 
we  had  thus  made  into  one  face,  round  cG  until  they  formed 
a  continuation  of  the  next  face,  and  so  on.  In  the  limit  when 
the  lines  Aa^  Bby  &c.  are  indefinitely  near,  the  assemblage  of 
plane  elements  forms  a  developable  which,  as  just  explained, 
can  be  unfolded  into  one  plane. 

The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  this  from 
the  examples  of  developables  with  which  be  is  most  familiar, 
viz.  a  cone  or  a  cylinder.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  folding 
a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  form  of  either  surface  and  in  un- 
folding it  again  into  a  plane.  But  it  will  easily  be  seen  to 
be  impossible  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  form  of  a  sphere 
(which  is  not  a  developable  surface) ;  or,  conversely,  if  we  cut 
a  sphere  in  two  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  portions  of  the 
surface  lie  smooth  in  one  plane. 

But  in  order  to  exhibit  better  the  form  of  a  developable 
surface,  as  also  its  cuspidal  curve  afterwards  referred  to,  take 
two  sheets  of  paper,  and  cutting  out  from  these  two  equal 
circular  annuli  [e.g.  let  the  radii  of  the  two  circles  be  3  inches 
and  4^  inches),  and  placing  these  one  upon  the  other,  gum 
them  together  along  the  inside  edge  by  means  of  short  strips 
of  muslin  or  thin  paper;  we  have  thus  a  double  annulus, 
which,  so  long  as  it  remains  complete,  can  only  be  bent  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  were  single ;  but  cutting  through  the  double 
annulus  along  a  radius,  and  taking  hold  of  the  two  extremities, 
the  whole  can  be  opened  out  into  two  sheets  of  a  developable 
surface,  of  which  the  inner  circle,  bending  into  a  curve  of  double 
curvature,  is  the  cuspidal  curve  or  edge  of  regression.* 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  if  we  draw  on  each  of  the  two  sheets 
the  tangents  to  the  inner  circle,  and  consider  each  tangent  as 
formed  of  two  halves  separated  by  the  point  of  contact,  then 
when  the  paper  is  bent  into  a  developable  surface  as  above, 
a  set  of  half-»tangents  on  the  one  sheet  will  unite  with  a  s^ 


*  Thomson  and  Tait  (1867),  p.  97.    Prof.  Cayley  mentions  that  he  belieTes  the 
construction  is  dae  to  Prof.  Blackburn. 
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Since  the  sum  of  the  sqaares  of  the  three  cosines  is  equal  to 
unity,  we  have  c&*  =  cZaf  +  rfy"  +  d^. 

We  shall  postpone  to  another  section  the  theory  of  normals, 
radii  of  curvature,  and  in  short  everything  which  involves 
the  consideration  of  angles,  and  in  this  section  we  shall 
only  consider  what  may  be  called  the  projective  properties  of 
curves, 

818.  The  theory  of  curves  Is  in  a  great  measure  identical 
with  that  of  developables,  on  which  account  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  latter  theory.  In  fact  it  was  proved 
(Art.  123)  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  series  of  points  forming  a 
curve  is  a  series  of  planes  enveloping  a  developable.  We  there 
showed  that  the  points  of  a  curve  regarded  as  a  system  of 
points  1,  2,  3,  &o.  give  rise  to  a  system  of  lines;  namely,  the 
lines  12,  23,  34,  &c.  joining  each  point  to  that  next  consecutive, 
these  lines  being  the  tangents  to  the  curve ;  and  that  they  also 
give  rise  to  a  system  of  planes,  viz.  the  planes  123,  234,  &c, 
containing  every  three  consecutive  points  of  the  system,  these 
planes  being  the  osculating  planes  of  the  curve.  The  as« 
semblage  of  the  lines  of  the  system  forms  a  surface  whose 
equation  can  be  found  when  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  given. 
For,  the  two  equations  of  the  tangent  line  to  the  curve  involve 
the  three  coordinates  x\  y\  si\  which  being  connected  by  two 
relations  are  reducible  to  a  single  parameter;  and  by  the 
elimination  of  this  parameter  from  the  two  equations,  we  obtain 
the  equation  of  the  surface.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
eliminate  x'y'z  between  the  two  equations  of  the  tangent  and 
the  two  equations  of  the  curve.  We  have  said  (Art,  123) 
that  the  surface  generated  by  the  tangents  is  a  developable, 
since  every  two  consecutive  positions  of  the  generating  line 
intersect  each  other.  The  name  given  to  this  kind  of  surface 
is  derived  from  the  property  that  it  can  be  unfolded  into  a 
plane  without  crumpling  or  tearing.  Thus,  imagine  any  series 
of  lines  -4a,  -BJ,  Cc^  Dd^  &c.  (which  for  the  moment  we  take 
at  finite  distances  from  each  other)  and  such  that  each  inter-* 
sects  the  consecutive  in  the  points  a,  &,  c,  &c. ;  and  suppose 
a  surface  to  be  made  up  of  the  faces  AaB^  BbC^  CcV^  &c«| 
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then  it  is  evident  that  such  a  surface  could  be  developed  into 
a  plane  by  turning  the  face  AaB  round  aB  as  a  hinge  until 
it  formed  a  continuation  of  BbC'j  by  turning  the  two,  which 
we  had  thus  made  into  one  face,  round  cG  until  they  formed 
a  continuation  of  the  next  face,  and  so  on.  In  the  limit  when 
the  lines  Aa^  Bb^  &c.  are  indefinitely  near,  the  assemblage  of 
plane  elements  forms  a  developable  which,  as  just  explained, 
can  be  unfolded  into  one  plane. 

The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  this  from 
the  examples  of  developables  with  which  he  is  most  familiar| 
viz.  a  cone  or  a  cylinder.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  folding 
a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  form  of  either  surface  and  in  un- 
folding it  again  into  a  plane.  But  it  will  easily  be  seen  to 
be  impossible  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  form  of  a  sphere 
(which  is  not  a  developable  surface) ;  or,  conversely,  if  we  cut 
a  sphere  in  two  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  portions  of  the 
surface  lie  smooth  in  one  plane. 

But  in  order  to  exhibit  better  the  form  of  a  developable 
surface,  as  also  its  cuspidal  curve  afterwards  referred  tOy  take 
two  sheets  of  paper,  and  cutting  out  from  these  two  equal 
circular  annuli  [e.g.  let  the  radii  of  the  two  circles  be  3  inches 
and  4^  inches),  and  placing  these  one  upon  the  other,  gum 
them  together  along  the  inside  edge  by  means  of  short  strips 
of  muslin  or  thin  paper;  we  have  thus  a  double  annulus, 
which,  so  long  as  it  remains  complete,  can  only  be  bent  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  were  single ;  but  cutting  through  the  double 
annulus  along  a  radius,  and  taking  hold  of  the  two  extremitieSi 
the  whole  can  be  opened  out  into  two  sheets  of  a  developable 
surface,  of  which  the  inner  circle,  bending  into  a  curve  of  double 
curvature,  is  the  cuspidal  curve  or  edge  of  regression.* 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  if  we  draw  on  each  of  the  two  sheets 
the  tangents  to  the  inner  circle,  and  consider  each  tangent  as 
formed  of  two  halves  separated  by  the  point  of  contact,  then 
when  the  paper  is  bent  into  a  developable  surface  as  above| 
a  set  of  half-*tangents  on  the  one  sheet  will  unite  with  a  set 


*  Thomson  and  Tait  (1867),  p.  97.    Prof.  Gayley  mentions  that  he  beUeres  the 
constrootion  is  doe  to  Prof.  Blackburn. 
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of  half-tangents  on  the  other  sheet  to  form  the  generating 
lines  on  the  developable  surface ;  while  the  remaining  two  sets 
of  half-tangents  will  unite  to  form  on  the  developable  surface 
a  set  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  each  touching  a  generating 
line  at  a  point  of  the  cuspidal  curve,  in  the  manner  that  a  piano 
curve  touches  its  tangent  at  a  point  of  inflexion. 

319.  The  plane  AaB  containing  two  consecutive  gene- 
rating lines  is  evidently,  in  the  limit,  a  tangent  plane  to  the 
developable.  It  is  obvious  that  we  might  consider  the  surface 
as  generated  bj  the  motion  of  the  plane  AaB  according  to 
some  assigned  law,  the  envelope  of  this  plane  in  all  its  positions 
being  the  developable.  Now  if  we  consider  the  developable 
generated  by  the  tangent  lines  of  a  curve  in  space,  the  equa- 
tions of  the  tangent  at  any  point  afy'x'  are  plainly  functiona 
of  those  coordinates,  and  the  equation  of  the  plane  containing 
any  tangent  and  the  next  consecutive  (in  other  words,  the 
equation  of  the  osculating  plane  at  any  point  x'y'z')  is  also 
a  function  of  these  coordinates.  But  since  x'yz'  are  connected 
by  two  relations,  namely,  the  equations  of  the  curve,  we  can 
eliminate  any  two  of  them,  and  so  arrive  at  this  result,  that 
a  developable  is  the  envelope  of  a  plane  whose  equation  contains 
a  single  variable  parameter.  To  make  this  statement  better 
understood  we  shall  point  out  an  important  difference  between 
the  cases  when  a  plane  curve  is  considered  as  the  envelope  of 
a  moveable  line,  and  when  a  surface  In  general  is  considered  as 
the  envelope  of  a  moveable  plane. 

320.  The  equation  of  the  tangent  to  a  plane  curve  is  a 
function  of  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact ;  and  these 
two  coordinates  being  connected  by  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
we  can  either  eliminate  one  of  them,  or  else  express  both  in 
terms  of  a  third  variable  so  as  to  obtain  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  as  a  function  of  a  single  variable  parameter.  The 
converse  problem,  to  obtain  the  envelope  of  a  right  line  whose 
equation  includes  a  variable  parameter  has  been  discussed. 
Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  86.  Let  the  equation  of  any  tan- 
gent line  be  u  =  0,  where  u  is  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y^ 
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and   the   constants   are   functions   of  a   parameter   t.     Then 

the  line  answering  to  the  value  of  the  parameter  t-i-h    is 

.  du  h      d^u  A'       „  11./..  .        /.    , 

w  +  ^t-  "^  "^^  ?"  o  +  °^^-  J  ^^^  ^"®  pomt  of  mtersection  of  these 

two  lines  is  given  by  the  equations  w  =  0,  -j-  +  -—  -y^  +  &c.  =  0. 

at      L  •  Ji  cct 

And,  in  the  limit,  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  line  with  the 

next  consecutive  (or,  in  other  words,  the  point  of  contact  of 

any  line  with  its  envelope)  is  given  by  the  equations  u  =  0, 

--f-  =  0.    If  from  these  two  equations  we  eliminate  t  we  obtain 

the  locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  each  line  of  the  system 
with  the  next  consecutive ;  that  is  to  say,  the  equation  of  the 
envelope  of  all  these  lines.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  result 
of  this  elimination  represents  a  curve  to  which  u  is  a  tangent. 
We  get  that  result,  if  in  u  we  replace  t  by  its  value,  in  terms  of 

X  and  y,  derived  from  the  equation  -r-  =  0.    Now,  if  we  differen- 

^  ,  ^         du      fdu\      du  dt        ,    du      (du\      du  dt 

tiate,  we  have  -t-  =  {  -r]  -^  -r   -j-   and  -j   =  K      +  -r:  -t-  « 
*  dx      \dxj       dt  dx  dy      \dy)       dt  dy ' 

where  (;7-)  j  (;t  )  are  the  diflFerentials  of  u  on  the  supposition 

that  t  is  constant.     And  since  -^-  =  0  it  is  evident  that  -y- ,  -r- 

at  ax  '  ay 

are  the  same  as  on  the  supposition  that  t  is  constant.  It  follows 
that  the  ellminant  in  question  denotes  a  curve  touched  by  u. 

If  it  be  required  to  draw  a  tangent  to  this  curve  through 
any  point,  we  have  only  to  substitute  the  coordinates  of  that 
point  in  the  equation  u  =  0,  and  determine  t  so  as  to  satisfy 
that  equation.  This  problem  will  have  a  definite  number  of 
solutions,  and  the  number  will  plainly  be  the  number  of  tan- 
gents which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve  from  an  arbitrary 
point;  that  is  to  say,  the  class  of  the  curve.  For  example, 
the  envelope  of  the  line 

where  a,  &,  c,  d^  are  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates,  is 
plainly  a  curve  of  the  third  class. 


i 
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321.  Now  let  us  proceed  In  like  manner  witli  A  sarface^ 
The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  to  a  surface  is  «  function 
of  the  three  coordinates,  which  being  connected  by  only  one 
relation  (viz.  the  equation  of  the  surface) ,  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  plane,  when  most  simplified,  contains  two  rariable 
parameters.  The  converse  problem  is  to  find  the  envelope  of 
a  plane  whose  equation  u  =  0  contains  two  variable  parameters 
8j  t  The  equation  of  any  other  plane  answering  to  the 
values  «  +  A,  t-\'k  will  be 

Now,  in  the  limit,  when  h  and  k  are  taken  indefinitely  small, 
they  may  preserve  any  finite  ratio  to  each  other  k  =  XA.  We 
see  thus  that  the  intersection  of  any  plane  by  a  consecutive 
one  is  not  a  definite  line,  but  may  be  any  line  represented  by 

the  equations  tt  =  0,  7r  +  ^"3r=^)  ^bere  X  is  indeterminate. 
But  we  see  also  that  all  planes  consecutive  to  u  pass  through 
the  point  given  by  the  equations  w  =  0,  -7-  =  0,  ;^  =  0, 

From  these  three  equations  we  can  eliminate  the  parameters 
«,  ty  and  so  find  the  locus  of  all  those  points  where  a  plane  of 
the  system  is  met  by  the  series  of  consecutive  planes.  It  is 
proved,  as  in  the  last  article,  that  the  surface  represented  by 
this  eliminant  is  touched  by  u.  If  it  be  required  to  draw  a 
tangent  plane  to  this  surface  through  any  point,  we  have  only 
to  substitute  the  coordinates  of  that  point  in  the  equation  u »  0. 
The  equation  then  containing  two  indeterminates  a  and  t  can 
be  satisfied  in  an  infinity  of  ways ;  or,  as  we  know,  through 
a  given  point  an  infinity  of  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to 
the  surface,  these  planes  enveloping  a  cone. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  either  consider  t  as  constant, 
or  as  any  definite  function  of  5,  the  equation  of  the  tangent 
plane  is  reduced  to  contain  a  single  parameter,  and  the  envelope 
of  those  particular  tangent  planes  which  satisfy  the  assumed  con- 
dition is  a  developable.  Thus,  again,  we  may  see  the  analogy 
between  a  developable  and  a  curve.    When  a  surface  is  con- 
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mdered  as  the  locus  of  a  number  of  points  connected  by  a  given 
relation,  if  we  add  another  relation  connecting  the  points  we 
obtain  a  curve  traced  on  the  given  surface.  So  when  we  con« 
Bider  a  surface  as  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  planes  connected 
by  a  single  relation,  if  we  add  another  relation  connecting  the 
planes  we  obtain  a  developable  enveloping  the  given  surface. 

322.  Let  us  now  see  what  properties  of  developables  are  to 
be  deduced  from  considering  the  developable  as  the  envelope 
of  a  plane  whose  equation  contains  a  single  variable  parameter. 
In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  through  any  assumed  point 
can  be  drawn,  not,  as  before,  an  infinity  of  planes  of  the  system 
forming  a  cone,  but  a  definite  number  of  planes.  Thus,  if  it 
be  required  to  find  the  envelope  of  a^  +  3 J^  +  ^ct  +  rf,  where 
a,  &,  c,  d  represent  planes,  it  is  obvious  that  only  three  planes 
of  the  system  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point,  since  on 
substituting  the  coordinates  of  any  point  we  get  a  cubic  for  U 
Again,  any  plane  of  the  system  is  cut  by  a  consecutive  plane 

in  a  definite  line ;  namely,  the  line  u  ==  0,  -^  =  0 ;    and  if  we 

eliminate  t  between  these  two  equations,  we  obtain  the  sur« 

face  generated   by   all   those    lines,    which    is    the    required 

developable. 

It  is  proved,  as  at. Art.  320,  that  the  plane  u  touches  the 

developable  at  every  point  which  satisfies  the  equations  u  =  0| 

dvL 

•-T-  =  0 ;  or,  in  other  words,  touches  along  the  whole  of  the  line 

of  the  system  corresponding  to  u.  It  was  proved  (Art.  110) 
that  in  general  when  a  surface  contains  a  right  line  the  tangent 
plane  at  each  point  of  the  right  line  is  different.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  developable  the  tangent  plane  at  every  point  is 
the  same.  If  x  be  the  plane  which  touches  all  along  the  line 
xy,  the  equation  of  the  surface  can  be  thrown  Into  the  form 
aj^+y«^  =  0  (see  Art.  110).* 


*  It  leeinB  unneceasary  to  enter  more  folly  into  the  subject  of  enrelopea  in  general, 
dnoe  what  is  said  in  the  text  applies  equally  if  «,  instead  of  representing  a  plane, 
denote  any  surface  whose  equation  includes  a  rariable  parameter.    Monge  calls  the 

PP 
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323.  Let  UB  now  consider  three  consecutive  planes  of  the 
system,  and  it  is  evident,  as  before,  that  their  intersection  satisfies 

the  equations  u  =  0,  -^=0,  ^i^  =  0.    For  any  value  of  t^  the 

point  is  thus  determined  where  any  line  of  the  system  is  met 
by  the  next  consecutive.  The  locus  of  these  points  is  got  by 
eliminating  t  between  these  equations.  We  thus  obtain  two 
equations  in  Xy  y,  2,  one  of  them  being  the  equation  of  the 
developable.  These  two  equations  represent  a  curve  traced 
6n  the  developable.  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  starting  with  the 
definition  of  a  developable  as  the  envelope  of  a  moveable  plane, 
we  are  led  back  to  its  generation  as  the  locus  of  tangents  to 
a  curve.  For  the  consecutive  intersections  of  the  planes  form 
a  series  of  lines,  and  the  consecutive  intersections  of  the  lines 
are  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve  to  which  the  lines  are 
tangents.  We  shall  presently  show  that  the  curve  is  a  cuspidal 
edge*  on  the  developable. 

324.  Four  consecutive  planes  of  the  system  will  not  meet 
ip  a  point  unless  the  four  conditions  be  fulfilled  u  =  0,  -^  =  0> 

—J  =  0,  -1-3  =  0.      It   is  in   general  possible  to  find   certain 


curve  u  =  0,  ^  =  0,  in  which  any  surface  of  the  system  is  intersected  by  the  con* 

secntiTe,  the  eharaeterutic  of  the  envelope.  For  the  nature  of  this  curve  depends 
only  on  the  manner  in  which  the  variables  x,  y,  t  enter  into  the  function  «,  and  not 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  constants  depend  on  the  parameter.  Thus,  when  « 
represents  a  plane,  the  characteristic  is  alwajrs  a  right  line,  and  the  envelope  is  the 
locus  of  a  system  of  right  lines.  When  u  represents  a  sphere,  the .  characteristio 
being  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  spheres  is  a  circle,  and  the  envelope  is  the 
locus  of  a  system  of  circles.  And  so  envelopes  in  general  may  be  divided  into  families 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  characteristic. 

*  Monge  has  called  this  the  "  arfite  de  rcbroussement,''  or  "  edge  of  regression**  of 
the  developable.  There  is  a  similar  curve  on  every  envelope,  namely,  the  locus  of 
points  in  which  each  "  characteristic"  is  met  by  the  next  consecutive.  The  part  of 
the  characteristic  on  one  side  of  this  curve  generates  one  sheet  of  the  envelope,  and 
that  on  the  other  side  generates  another  sheet.  The  two  sheets  touch  along  this 
curve  which  is  their  common  Umit,  and  is  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the  envelope.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  cone,  the  parts  of  the  generating  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vertex 
generate  opposite  sheets  of  the  cone,  and  the  cuspidal  edge  in  this  case  reduces  itself 
to  a  single  point,  namely,  the  vertex. 
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▼alaes  of  t^  for  which  these  eqaations  will  be  satisfied.  For 
if  we  eliminate  Xj  y,  Zy  we  get  the  condition  that  the  four 
planes,  whose  equations  have  been  just  written,  shall  meet  in  a 
point.  Since  this  condition  expresses  that  a  function  of  t  is 
equal  to  nothing,  we  shall  in  general  get  a  determinate 
number  of  values  of  t  for  which  it  is  satisfied.  There  are 
therefore  in  general  a  certain  number  of  points  of  the  system 
through  which  four  planes  of  the  system  pass;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  certain  number  of  points  in  which  three  consecutivQ 
lines  of  the  system  intersect.  We  shall  call  these,  as  at  Higher 
Plane  Curves^  p.  25,  the  stationary  points  of  the  system ;  since 
in  this  case  the  point  determined  as  the  intersection  of  two 
consecutive  lines  coincides  with  that  determined  as  the  inter^ 
section  of  the  next  consecutive  pair. 

Beciprocally,  there  will  be  in  general  a  certain  number  of 
planes  of  the  system  which  may  be  called  stationary  planes^ 
These  are  the  planes  which  contain  four  consecutive  points 
of  the  system ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  planes  123,  234  evidently 
coincide. 

325.  We  proceed  to  show  how,  from  Pltlcker^s  equations  con- 
necting the  ordinary  singularities  of  plane  curves,*  Prof.  Cayleyf 
has  deduced  equations  connecting  the  ordinary  singularities  of 
developables.  We  shall  first  make  an  enumeration  of  these 
singularities.  We  speak  of  the  "points  of  the  system,"  the 
"lines  of  the  system,"  and  the  "planes  of  the  system"  a9 
explained  (Art.  123). 

Let  971  be  the  number  of  points  of  the  system  which  lie  in 
any  plane ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  the  curve  which 
generates  the  developable. 

*  These  equations  are  as  follow :  see  Migher  Plant  Cvrvetf  p.  65.  Let  /i  be  the 
degree  oi  a  correi  u  its  class,  i  the  number  of  its  double  points,  r  that  of  its  doable 
tangents,  k  the  number  of  its  cusps,  t  that  of  its  points  of  inflexion ;  then 

v  =  /iA(/tt~l)-2a-8ic;  /4=v(y-l)-2T-8i, 

i=8/ii(/i-2)-6a-8<c;  <c  =  8v(v  -  2)  -  6t  -  Si. 

Whence  also         » -ic  =  8  (y  -  /*) ;  2  (t  -  d)  =  (y  -  /n)  (v  +  m  -  9)» 

t  See  LioiiTine*8  Jownai,  toL  x.  p.  246;  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematicai 
Journal,  vol.  T.  p.  IS.  * 
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Let  n  be  the  number  of  planes  of  the  system  which  can  be 
drawn  through  an  arbitrary  point.  We  have  proved  (Art.  822) 
that  the  number  of  such  planes  is  definite.  We  shall  call  this 
number  the  class  of  the  system. 

Let  r  be  the  number  of  lines  of  the  system  which  intersect 
an  arbitrary  right  line.     It  is  plain  that  if  we  form  the  con« 

dition  that  Uy  --7-,  and  any  assumed  right  line  may  intersect, 

the  result  will  be  an  equation  in  ty  which  gives  a  definite 
number  of  values  of  t  Let  r  be  the  number  of  solutions 
of  this  equation.  We  shall  call  this  number  the  rank  of 
the  system,  and  we  shall  show  that  all  other  singularities 
of  the  system  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  three  just 
enumerated. 

Let  a  be  the  number  of  stationary  planes,  and  fi  the  number 
of  stationary  points  (Art.  324). 

Two  non-consecutive  lines  of  the  system  may  intersect 
When  this  happens  we  call  the  point  of  meeting  a  ^' point 
on  two  lines,"  and  their  plane  a  ''plane  through  two  lines." 
Let  X  be  the  number  of  '^  points  on  two  lines"  which  lie 
in  a  given  plane,  and  y  the  number  of  '^  planes  through  two 
lines"  which  pass  through  a  given  point. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  call  the  line  joining  any  two  points 
of  the  system  a  ''  line  through  two  points,"  and  the  intersection 
of  any  two  planes  a  '^  line  in  two  planes."  Let  g  be  the  number 
of  "  lines  in  two  planes"  which  lie  in  a  given  plane,  and  h  the 
number  of  'Mines  through  two  points"  which  pass  through  a 
given  point.  The  number  h  may  also  be  called  the  number  of 
apparent  double  points  of  the  curve;  for  to  an  eye  placed  at 
any  point,  two  branches  of  the  curve  appear  to  intersect  if  any 
line  drawn  through  the  eye  meet  both  branches. 

The  developable  has  other  singularities  which  will  be  deter- 
mined in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  these  are  the  singularities 
which  PlUcker's  equations  (note,  p.  291)  enable  us  to  determine. 

326.  Consider  now  the  section  of  the  developable  by  any 
plane.  It  is  obvious  that  the  points  of  this  curve  are  the  traces 
on  its  plane  of  the  ''  lines  of  the  system,"  while  the  tangent 
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lines  of  the  section  are  the  traces  on  its  plane  of  the  '^  planes 
of  the  system."  The  degree  of  the  section  is  therefore  r, 
since  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  points  in  which  an  arbitrary 
line  drawn  in  its  plane  meets  the  section,  and  we  have  such 
a  point  whenever  the  line  meets  a  '^  line  of  the  system." 

The  class  of  the  section  is  plainly  n.     For  the  number  of 
tangent  lines  to  the  section  drawn  through  an  arbitrary  point 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  number  of  ^^  planes  of  the  system ' 
drawn  through  the  same  point. 

A  double  point  on  the  section  will  arise  whenever  two 
'^  lines  of  the  system  "  meet  the  plane  of  section  in  the  same 
point.  The  number  of  such  points  by  definition  is  x.  The 
tangent  lines  at  such  a  double  point  are  usually  distinct,  because 
the  two  planes  of  the  system  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  the 
system  intersecting  in  any  of  the  points  x  are  commonly  different* 

The  number  of  double  tangents  to  the  section  is  in  like 
manner  g ;  since  a  double  tangent  arises  whenever  two  planes 
of  the  system  meet  the  plane  of  section  in  the  same  line. 

The  m  points  of  the  system  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  section 
are  cusps  of  the  section.  For  each  is  a  double  point  as  being 
the  intersection  of  two  lines  of  the  system;  and  the  tangent 
planes  at  these  points  coincide,  since  the  two  consecutive  lines, 
intersecting  in  one  of  the  points  nij  lie  in  the  same  plane  of 
the  system.  This  proves,  what  we  have  already  stated,  that 
the  curve  whose  tangents  generate  the  developable  is  a  cuspidal 
edge  on  the  developable ;  for  it  is  such  that  every  plane  meets 
that  surface  in  a  section  which  has  as  cusps  the  points  where 
the  same  plane  meets  the  curve. 

Lastly,  we  get  a  point  of  inflexion  (or  a  stationary  tangent) 
wherever  two  consecutive  planes  of  the  system  coincide,  llie 
number  of  the  points  of  inflexion  is  therefore  a. 

We  are  to  substitute,  then,  in  Pltlcker's  formulae, 

And  we  have 

n  =>  r  (r  —  1)  —  2aj  -  .3m ;    r  =  n  (n  -  1)  -  2^  -  3a, 
a5s3r(r-2)-6aj-8m;   in=r3n(w- 2) -65^-80, 
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whence  also 

wi-a  =  3(r-n);     2  (a?-^)  =(r-fi)  (r  +  fi-9). 

827.  Another  system  of  equations  is  found  by  considering 
the  cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point  and  which  stands  on  the 
given  curve.  It  appears  at  once  by  considering  the  section 
of  a  cone  by  any  plane  that  the  same  equations  connect  the 
double  edges,  double  tangent  planes,  &c.  of  cones,  which  connect 
the  double  points,  double  tangents,  &c.  of  plane  curves. 

The  edges  of  the  cone  which  we  are  now  considering  are 
the  lines  joining  the  vertex  to  all  the  points  of  the  system ; 
and  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cone  are  the  planes  connecting 
the  vertex  with  the  lines  of  the  system,  for  evidently  the  plane 
containing  two  consecutive  edges  of  the  cone  must  contain  the 
line  joining  two  consecutive  points  of  the  system. 

The  degree  of  the  cone  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  degree  of 
the  curve,  and  is  therefore  m. 

The  class  of  the  cone  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  tangent 
planes  to  the  cone  which  pass  through  an  arbitrary  line  drawn 
through  the  vertex.  Now  since  each  tangent  plane  contains 
a  line  of  the  system,  it  follows  that  we  have  as  many  tangent 
planes  passing  through  the  arbitrary  line  as  there  are  lines 
of  the  system  which  meet  that  line.  The  number  sought  is 
therefore  r.* 

A  double  edge  of  the  cone  arises  when  the  same  edge  of 
the  cone  passes  through  two  points  of  the  system,  or  S  =  A. 
The  tangent  planes  along  that  edge  are  the  planes  joining 
the  vertex  to  the  lines  of  the  system  which  correspond  to 
each  of  these  points. 

A  double  tangent  plane  will  arise  when  the  same  plane 
through  the  vertex  contains  two  lines  of  the  system,  or  r  =  y. 

A  stationary  or  cuspidal  edge  of  the  cone  will  only  exist 
when  there  is  a  stationary  point  in  the  system,  or  k  =  13. 


*  It  iB  easy  to  see  that  the  class  of  this  cone  is  the  same  as  the  degree  of  the 
derelopable  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  points  of  the  giyen  system.  Hence,  the 
degree  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  tangents  to  any  curve  is  the  same  as  the  degree 
of  the  developable  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  points  of  that  curve^  see  note  p.  105. 
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Lastly,  a  Btationary  tangent  plane  will  exist  when  a  plane 
containing  two  consecutive  lines  of  the  system  passes  through 
the  vertex,  or  a  =  n. 

*  Thus  we  have  /L(  =  m,    v  =  r,    S  =  A,    T=y,    ^  =  i8,    A  =  n. 
Hence,  by  the  formul»  (note,  p.  291), 

r=  ?n(?n-l)-2A-3i8;   »n=   r(r- 1) -2y-3w, 

n  =  3m(m-2)  -64-8)8;  )8  =  3r(r-2)- 6y-8n. 

Whence  also 

(n-i8)  =  3(r-7n);    2  (y-A)  =  (r-w)  (r +  wi-9). 

And  combining  these  equations  with  those  found  in  the  last 
article,  we  have  also 

a  — )8  =  2(n  — m);  a;-y  =  n  — wi;  2(^  — A)  =  (n  — ni)(n  +  m— 7). 

PlUcker's  equations  enable  us,  when  three  of  the  singularities 
of  a  plane  curve  are  given,  to  determine  all  the  rest.  Now 
three  quantities  r,  971,  n  are  common  to  the  equations  of  this 
and  of  the  last  article.  Hence,  when  any  three  of  the  singu^ 
larities  which  we  have  enumerated^  of  a  curve  in  spacCj  are 
given^  all  the  rest  can  he  found. 

328.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  besides  the  singularities 
which  we  have  enumerated,  a  curve  may  have  others  which 
may  claim  to  be  counted  as  ordinary  singularities.  It  may, 
for  example,  besides  its  apparent  double  points,  have  H  actual 
double  points  or  nodes ;  viz.,  considering  the  curve  as  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  variable  point,  we  have  a  node  if  ever  the 
point  comes  twice  into  the  same  position.  Keciprocally,  the 
system  may  have  O  double  planes;  viz.,  considering  the  de- 
velopable as  the  envelope  of  a  plane,  if  in  the  course  of  its 
motion  the  plane  comes  twice  into  the  same  position,  we  have 
a  double  plane.  These  singularities  will  be  taken  into  account 
if,, in  the  formulsB  of  Art.  326,  we  write  r—g-bO  instead  of 
T  =  ^,  and  in  the  formulae  of  Art.  327,  write  S  =  A  +  -Er.  In 
like  manner,  the  system  may  have  v  stationary  lines,  or  lines 
Containing  three  consecutive  points  of  the  system.     Such  a 
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line  meets  in  a  cusp  the  section  of  the  developable  by  any 
plane,  and  accordingly,  in  Art.  326,  instead  of  having  ic=^m^ 
we  have  K  —  m-\-v\  and,  in  like  manner,  in  Art.  327,  instead 
of  i  =  n,  we  have  a  =  w  +  v.  Once  more,  the  system  may  have 
fo  double  lines,  or  lines  containing  each  two  pairs  of  consecutive 
points  of  the  system.  Taking  these  into  account  we  have,  in 
Art.  326,  S  =  a;  +  0),  and  in  Art  327,  T  =  y  +  a>. 

329.  To  illustrate  this  theory,  let  us  take  the  developable 
which  is  the  envelope  of  the  plane 

ai^  +  kbtr^  4  p  (i-  1)  ci*"*  +  &c.  =  0, 

where  ^  is  a  variable  parameter,  a,  i,  c,  &c.  represent  planes, 
and  k  is  any  integer. 

The  class  of  this  system  is  obviously  kj  and  the  equation 
of  the  developable  being  the  discriminant  of  the  preceding 
equation,  its  degree  is  2  (A;  —  1) ;  hence  r  =  2  (i  —  1). 

Also  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  developable  can  have  no 
stationary  planes.  For,  in  general,  if  we  compare  coefficients 
in  the  equations  of  two  planes,  three  conditions  must  be  satisfied 
in  order  that  the  two  planes  may  be  identical.  If  then  we 
attempt  to  determine  t  so  that  any  plane  may  be  identical 
with  the  consecutive  one,  we  find  that  we  have  three  conditions 
to  satisfy,  and  only  one  constant  t  at  our  disposal. 

Having  then  w  =  i,  r  =  2  (i-  1),  a  =  0,  the  equations  of  the 
last  two  articles  enable  us  to  determine  the  remaining  singu- 
larities.    The  result  is 

m  =  3(A-2);  i8  =  4(A;-3);  a;  =  2  (A;-2)  (A;-3); 

y  =  2(A;-l)(A;-3);  5^  =  J  (A- 1)  (4-2) ;  A  =  i  (9*" -  53*  +  80). 

The  greater  part  of  these  values  can  be  obtained  independently, 
see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  p.  71,  But  in  order  to  economize 
space  we  do  not  enter  into  details. 

330.  The  case  considered  in  the  last  article,  which  is  that 
when  the  variable  parameter  enters  only  rationally  into  the 
equation,  enables  us  to  verify  easily  many  properties  of  de« 
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velopables.  Since  the  system  w  =  0,  -r-  =  0  is  obviously  re- 
ducible to 

and  the  system  w  =  0,  ^ir  =  0,  -^  =  0  is  reducible  to 

a<*^+(A;-2)i^  +  &c.  =  0,   i^*""  +  (A  -  2)  c^' +  &c.  =  0, 

it  follows  that  a  is  itself  a  plane  of  the  system  (namely,  that 
corresponding  to  the  value  f  s=qo  ),  ai  is  the  corresponding  line^ 
and  abc  the  corresponding  point.  Now  we  know  from  the 
theory  of  discriminants  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  Ill)  that  the 
equation  of  the  developable  is  of  the  form  a^  +  i'^  =  0,  where 
'^  is  the  discriminant  of  ii  when  in  it  a  is  made  =  0.  Thus  we 
verify  what  was  stated  (Art.  322)  that  a  touches  the  develop- 
able along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  ab.  Further,  '^  is 
itself  of  the  form  b<t>'  +  c^yjr'.  If  now  we  consider  the  section 
of  the  developable  by  one  of  the  planes  of  the  system  (or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  make  a  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  develop* 
able),  the  section  consists  of  the  line  ab  twice  and  of  a  curve 
of  the  degree  r  —  2 ;  and  this  curve  (as  the  form  of  the  equation 
shows)  touches  the  line  ab  at  the  point  abc^  and  consequently 
meets  it  in  r  —  4  other  points.  These  are  all  "  points  on  two 
lines,''  being  the  points  where  the  line  ab  meets  other  lines 
of  the  system.  And  it  is  generally  true  that  if  r  be  the  rank 
of  a  developable  each  line  of  the  system  meets  r  -  4  other  lines 
of  the  system.  The  locus  of  these  points  forms  a  double  curve 
on  the  developable,  the  degree  of  this  curve  is  or,  and  other 
properties  of  it  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
where  we  shall  also  determine  certain  other  singularities  of 
the  developable. 

We  add  here  a  table  of  the  singularities  of  some  special 
sections  of  the  developable.  The  reader,  who  may  care  to 
examine  the  subject,  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  establishing 
them.  I  have  given  the  proof  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.   v.,  p.   24. 

QQ 
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See  also  Prof.  Cayley's  Paper,   Quarterly  Journal^  Yol.  XI., 
p.  295. 

Section  by  a  plane  of  the  system 

fi  =  r-2,  v  =  n-l,  t  =  o,  <c  =  m-8,   T=^-n  +  2,  d  =  a:-2r  +  8. 
Cone  whose  Tertex  is  a  point  of  the  system 

/&  =  m-l,  »  =  r-2,   t  =  n-8,  jc  =  /5,  T-y-2r  +  8,  d  =  A-m  +  2. 
Section  by  plane  passing  through  a  line  of  the  system 

fi=:r—  1,  i»  =  n,  t=:a  +  l,  ic  =  m  —  2,  t  =  ^—  1,  i  =  af  —  r  +  i. 
Cone  whose  yertex  is  on  a  line  of  the  system 

II  — m,  v  =  r— 1,  t  =  n  — 2,  «c  =  /3  +  l)  r  =  y  — r  +  4,  d  =  A— 1. 
Section  by  plane  through  two  lines 

fi  =  r  —  2,   i»  =  n,   (  =  a  +  2,  ic  =  m  —  4,  'r  =  ^  —  2,  d:taj-2r  +  $. 
Cone  whose  yertex  is  a  point  on  two  lines 

/ti=:m,  »  =  r-2,  t  =  »-4,  ic  =  /9  +  2,  T-y-2r  +  9,  a=:A-2. 
Section  by  a  stationaiy  plane 

fi  =  r-8,  v  =  fi-2,  i  =  o-l,  ic  =  m-4,  T  =  ^-2n  +  6,  a  =  af-8r+18. 
Cone  whose  rertex  is  a  stationary  point 

/i=:m-2,  »=:r-8,  t:=»-4,  #c  =  /8-l,  T  =  y-3r-fl8,  a  =  *-2M  +  6. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  not  taken  account  of  the  sin- 
gularities Oj  Hy  Vy  CO,  having  shewn  In  Art.  328  how  to  modify 
the  formolas  so  as  to  include  them.  The  following  formuls  of 
Prof.  Cajlej's  relate  to  these  singularities : 

Section  by  a  plane  G 

fi  =  r-4,  v  =  fi-2,  t  =  o,  <c=m-6  +  w,  t=^-2ii  +  6  + (?--l,  a  =  a:-4r  +  20  +  ». 

Cone  whose  vertex  is  a  point  H 

^  =  m~2,  v  =  r-4,  t  =  n-64-u,  #c=/8,  T=y-4r  +  20  +  «,  d  =  A-2fii  +  6  +  JBr-l. 

Section  by  plane  through  stationary  line  v 

fi=:r-2,  if  =  «,  1  =  0  +  2,  ic  =  m'-8  +  v-l,  t  =  ^-2  +  (?,  i  =  «-2r  +  9  +  i». 

Cone  whose  yertex  is  on  stationary  line  v 

fi  =  m,  »  =  r-2,  i=n-8  +  i;-l,  <c  =  /5  +  2,  T  =  y-2r  +  9  +  «,  a  =  A-2  +  F. 

Section  by  tangent  plane  at  contact  of  line  v 

/i  =  r-S,  v  =  n-l,  (  =  a+l,  <c  =  m-4  +  w-l,  T=y-n  +  l+(?,  d=«-8r+14+«». 

Cone  whoee  vertex  is  contact  of  line  v 

fi:zm-l,  i>  =  r-8,  t  =  n-4  +  w-l,  ic=^  +  l,  T=y-8r+144-«,  d  =  A-m+l  +  JBr. 

Section  by  plane  through  double  tangent  w 

fi=r-2,  w  =  n,  t  =  a  +  2,  «c  =  m-4+v,  T=^-2+(r,   d  =  x-2r- 10 +  •»-!. 

Cone  whoee  vertex  is  on  double  tangent  » 

fi^m,  »  =  r-2,  t  =  ii-4  +  i»,  ic  =  ^  +  2,  T  =  y-2r  +  10  + «  -  1,  a  =  A-2  +  ir. 
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Section  by  tangent  plane  at  one  of  the  contacts  of  line  » 

fk  =  r^^  v  =  »-  1,  (  =  a  +  l,  K^zm-b^-v,  T  =  y-n  +  I+(?,  d=«-8r+16  +  «-l. 

Cone  whose  yertex  is  a  contact  of  line  m 

M  =  «»-I»  i'=r-8,  t=»-6  +  w,  <c  =  /5-»  1,  T  =  y-8r+16  +  «-l,  d  =  A-in  +  l-(*£r. 

SECTION  II.      CLASSIFICATION  OF  CURVES. 

331.  The  following  enumeration  rests  on  the  principle  that 
a  carve  of  the  degree  r  meets  a  surface  of  the  degree  p  in 
pr  points.  This  is  evident  when  the  curve  is  the  complete 
intersection  of  two  surfaces  whose  degrees  are  m  and  n. 
For  then  we  have  r  =  mn  and  the  three  surfaces  intersect  in 
mnp  points.  It  is  true  also  by  definition  when  the  surface 
breaks  up  into  p  planes.*  We  shall  assume  that,  in  virtue 
of  the  law  of  continuity,  the  principle  is  generally  true. 

The  use  we  make  of  the  principle  is  this.  Suppose  that 
we  take  on  a  curve  of  the  degree  r  as  many  points  as  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  surface  of  the  degree  p ;  then  if  the 
number  of  points  so  assumed  be  greater  than  pr^  the  surface 
described  through  the  points  must  altogether  contain  the  curve; 
for  otherwise  the  principle  would  be  violated. 

We  assume  in  this  that  the  curve  is  a  proper  curve  of  the 
degree  r,  for  if  we  took  two  curves  of  the  degrees  m  and  n 
(where  m-\-n  =  r)^  the  two  together  might  be  regarded  as  a 
complex  curve  of  the  degree  r,  and  if  either  lay  altogether  on 
any  surface  of  the  degree  p,  of  course  we  could  take  on  that 
curve  any  number  of  points  common  to  the  curve  and  surface. 
All  this  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  examples  which 
follow. 

332.  There  w  no  line  of  the  first  degree  hut  the  right  line* 
For  through  any  two  points  of  a  line  of  the  first  degree  and 
any  assumed  point  we  can  describe  a  plane  which  must  alto^ 


*  Dr.  Hart  remarks  that  since  every  twisted  curve  of  degree  r  is  a  partial 
intersection  of  two  cones  of  r  —  1  degree,  the  complete  intersection  being  the  twisted 
curve  together  with  the  line  joining  vertices  of  cones  and  a  curve  of  degree  r  (r  ~  8) : 
this  principle  is  proved  for  twisted  cubics.  For,  the  two  quadric  cones  intersect 
any  snr&ce  of  degree  n  in  4i»  points  of  which  » lie  on  the  line  joining  vertices  so  that 
8»  liA  on  the  twisted  cubic. 
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gether  contain  the  line,  since  otherwise  we  should  have  a  line 
of  the  first  degree  meeting  the  plane  in  more  points  than  one. 
In  like  manner  we  can  draw  a  second  plane  containing  the 
line,  which  must  therefore  be  the  intersection  of  two  planes; 
that  is  to  say,  a  right  line. 

There  is  no  proper  line  of  the  second  degree  hut  a  conic. 
Through  any  three  points  of  the  line  we  can  draw  a  plane, 
which  the  preceding  reasoning  shows  must  altogether  contain 
the  line.  The  line  must  therefore  be  a  plane  curve  of  the 
second  degree, 

The  exception  noted  at  the  end  of  the  last  article  would 
occur  if  the  line  of  the  second  degree  consisted  of  two  right 
lines  not  in  the  same  plane ;  for  then  the  plane  through  three 
points  of  the  system  would  only  contain  one  of  the  right  lines. 
In  what  follows  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  this  again, 
but  shall  speak  only  of  proper  curves  of  their  respective  orders. 

333.  A  curve  of  the  third  degree  must  either  he  a  plane 
cuhic  or  the  partial  intersection  of  two  quadricsj  as  explained, 
Art.  315.* 

For  through  seven  points  of  the  curve  and  any  two  other 
points  describe  a  quadric;  and,  as  before,  it  must  altogether 
contain  the  curve.  If  the  quadric  break  up  into  two  planes, 
the  curve  may  be  a  plane  curve  lying  in  one  of  the  planes. 
As  we  may  evidently  have  plane  curves  of  any  degree  we 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  these  in  subsequent  cases. 
If  then  the  quadric  do  not  break  up  into  planes,  we  can  draw 
a  second  quadric  through  the  seven  points,  and  the  intersection 
of  the  two  quadrics  includes  the  given  cubic.  The  complete 
intersection  being  of  the  fourth  degree,  it  must  be  the  cubic 
together  with  a  right  line;  it  is  proved  therefore  that  the 
only  non-plane  cubic  is  that  explained.  Art.  315. 


*  Non-plane  curves  of  the  third  degree  appear  to  have  been  first  noticed  bj 
llbbiuB  in  hia  Barycentric  Calculus f  1827.  Some  of  their  most  important  properties 
•re  giyen  by  M.  Chasles  in  Note  ZXZiii.  to  hie  Apergu  IlUtorique,  1887,  and  in  a 
paper  in  LiouTille's  Journal  for  1857,  p.  397.  More  recently  the  propcrtiea  of  these 
cnrres  have  been  treated  by  M.  Schrbter,  Crelle^  yol.  lyi.,  and  by  Professor  Cremona, 
of  Milan,  Crtlkf  vol.  lviii.,  p.  138.  Considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  latter 
paper  in  the  articles  which  immediately  follow. 
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334.  The  cone  containing  a  curve  of  the  m}^  degree  and 
whose  vertex  is  a  point  on  the  curve,  is  of  the  degree  m  —  1 ; 
hence  the  cone  containing  a  cubic,  and  whose  vertex  is  on  the 
curve,  is  of  the  second  degree.  We  can  thus  describe  a  twisted 
cubic  through  six  given  points.  For  we  can  describe  a  cone 
of  the  second  degree  of  which  the  vertex  and  five  edges  are 
given,  since  evidently  we  are  thus  given  five  points  in  the 
section  of  the  cone  bj  any  plane,  and  can  thus  determine  that 
section.  If  then  we  are  given  six  points  a,  i,  c,  rf,  e,  /,  we 
can  describe  a  cone  having  the  point  a  for  vertex,  and  the 
lines  ai,  ac^  adj  ae^  of  for  edges ;  and  in  like  manner  a  cone 
having  b  for  vertex  and  the  lines  Ja,  Jc,  Jc?,  Je,  bf  for  edges. 
The  intersection  of  these  cones  consists  of  the  common  edge  ab 
and  of  a  cubic  which  is  the  required  curve  passing  through 
the  six  points. 

The  theorem  that  the  lines  joining  six  points  of  a  cubic 
to  any  seventh  are  edges  of  a  quadric  cone,  leads  at  once  to 
the  following  by  Pascal's  theorem :  "  The  lines  of  intersection 
of  the  planes  712,  745;  723,  756;  734,  761  lie  in  one  plane." 
Or,  in  other  words,  "  the  points  where  the  planes  of  three  con- 
secutive angles  567,  671,  712  meet  the  opposite  sides  lie  in 
one  plane  passing  through  the  vertex  7."*  Conversely  if  this 
be  true  for  two  vertices  of  a  heptagon  it  is  true  for  all  the 
rest;  for  then  these  two  vertices  are  vertices  of  cones  of  the 
second  degree  containing  the  other  points,  which  must  there- 
fore lie  on  the  cubic' which  is  the  intersection  of  the  cones. 

335.  A  cubic  traced  on  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  meets  all  its 
generators  of  one  system  once^  and  those  of  the  other  systetn  turice. 

Any  generator  of  a  quadric  meets  in  two  points  its  curve 
of  intersection  with  any  other  quadric,  namely,  in  the  two  points 
where  the  generator  meets  the  other  quadric.  Now  when  the 
intersection  consists  of  a  right  line  and  a  cubic,  it  is  evident 
that  the  generators  of  the  same  system  as  the  line,  since  they 
do  not  meet  the  line,  must  meet  the  cubic  in  the  two  points ; 


*  M.  Cremona  adds,  that  when  the  eix  points  are  fixed  and  the  seTenth  Tariable, 
this  plane  paonoii  through  a  fixed  chord  of  the  cobic. 
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while  the  generators  of  the  opposite  system,  since  they  meet 
the  line  in  one  point,  only  meet  the  cubie  in  one  other  point. 

Conversely  we  can  describe  a  system  of  hyperboloids  through 
a  cubic  and  any  chord  which  meets  it  twice.  For,  take 
seven  points  on  the  curve,  and  an  eighth  on  the  chord  joining 
any  two  of  them ;  then  through  these  eight  points  an  infinity 
of  quadrics  can  be  described.  But  since  three  of  these  points 
are  on  a  right  line,  that  line  must  be  common  to  all  the 
quadrics,  as  must  also  the  cubic  on  which  the  seven  points  lie. 

336.  The  question  to  find  the  envelope  of  af  —  ibf  +  3c^ — c? 
(where  a,  i,  c,  d  represent  planes  and  ^  is  a  variable  parameter) 
is  a  particular  case  of  that  discussed.  Art.  329.    We  have 

r  =  4,  wi=:n  =  3,   a  =  )8  =  0,   a5=y  =  0,  ^==i  =  l. 

Thus  the  system  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  reciprocal  system^ 
and  all  theorems  respecting  it  are  consequently  two-fold.  The 
system  being  of  the  third  degree  must  be  of  the  kind  we  are 
considering;  and  this  also  appears  from  the  equation  of  the 
envelope 

(a(i-Jc)«  =  4(J«-ac)(c'-M), 

for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  pair  of  the  surfaces  ad—bCyV-^  acj 
d^'^hdj  have  a  right  line  common,  while  there  is  a  cubic 
common  to  all  three,  which  is  a  double  line  on  the  envelope. 

It  appears  from  the  table  just  given  that  every  plane  con- 
tiuns  one  ^4ine  in  two  planes,"  or  that  the  section  of  the 
developable  by  any  plane  has  one  double  tangent ;  while,  re- 
ciprocally through  any  point  can  be  drawn  one  line  to  meet 
the  cubic  twice ;  the  cone  therefore,  whose  vertex  is  that  point, 
and  which  stands  on  the  curve,  has  one  double  edge;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  cubic  is  projected  on  any  plane  into  a  cubic 
having  a  double  point. 

The  three  points  of  inflexion  of  a  plane  cubic  are  in  one 
right  line.  JSfow  it  was  proved  (Art.  327)  that  the  points  of  in- 
flexion correspond  to  the  three  planes  of  the  system  which  can 
be  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  Hence  the  three 
points  of  the  system,  which  correspond  to  the  three  planes  which 
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can  be  drawn  through  any  point  0^  lie  in  one  plane  passing 
through  that  point.* 

Further,  it  is  known  that  when  a  plane  cubic  has  a  conjugate 
point,  its  three  points  of  inflexion  are  real ;  but  that  when  the  cubic 
has  a  double  point,  the  tangents  at  which  are  real,  then  two  of 
the  points  of  inflexion  are  imaginary.  Hence,  if  the  chord  which 
can  be  drawn  through  any  point  0  meet  the  cubic  in  two  real 
points,  then  two  of  the  planes  of  the  system  which  can  be  drawn 
through  0  are  imaginary.  Beciprocally,  if  through  any  line 
two  real  planes  of  the  system  can  be  drawn,  then  any  plane 
through  that  line  meets  the  curve  in  two  imaginary  points,  and 
only  one  real  one.f 

337.  These  theorems  can  also  be  easily  established  alge- 
braically ;  for  the  point  of  contact  of  the  plane  a^  -  Zhf  -^  Sct^d^ 
being  given  by  the  equations  at  =  bjbt  =  c^  ct  =  (2,  may  be  denoted 
by  the  coordinates  a  =  l,  b  =  t^  c^^t^jd^f.  Now  the  three 
values  of  t  answering  to  planes  passing  through  any  point  are 
given  by  the  cubic  a'^—  3b't*+  3c  t  -  rf'  =  0,  whence  it  is  evident, 
from  the  values  just  found,  that  the  points  of  contact  lie  in  the 
plane  ad—3b'c'\^  Scb  —  d'a^O.  But  this  plane  passes  through 
the  given  point.  Hence  the  intersection  of  three  planes  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  plane  of  the  corresponding  points.  The  equation  just 
written  is  unaltered  if  we  interchange  accented  and  unaccented 
letters.  Hence,  if  a  point  A  be  in  the  plane  of  points  of  contact^ 
corresponding  to  any  point  j5,  B  will  be  in  the  plane  in  like 
manner  corresponding  to  A,  And  again,  the  planes  which  thus 
correspond  to  all  the  points  of  a  line  AB  pass  through  a  fixed 
right  line,  namely,  the  intersection  of  the  planes  corresponding 
to  A  and  B.  The  relation  between  the  lines  is  evidently  reci- 
procal. To  any  plane  of  the  system  will  correspond  in  thb 
sense  the  corresponding  point  of  the  system ;  and  to  a  line  in 
two  planes  corresponds  a  chord  joining  two  points. 

The  three  points  where  any  plane  Aa  +  jBJ  +  C!c  +  Dd 
meets  the  curve  have  their  ^'s  gpveu  by  the  equation 
Df+Cf'^Bt+A=:0^  and   when  this  is  a  perfect  cube,  the 

*  Chasles,  Lumville,  1857.    Schioter,  Crelley  vol.  LTI. 

t  Joichimstbal,  Crtlle,  vol.  LVi.  p.  45.    Ciemona,  Creile^  toL  LYUI.  p.  146. 
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plane  is  a  piano  of  the  system.  From  this  it  follows  at  once,  as 
Joachimsthal  has  remarked,  that  any  plane  drawn  through  the 
intersection  of  two  real  planes  of  the  system  meets  the  curve 
in  but  one  real  point.  For,  in  such  a  case,  the  cubic  just  written 
is  the  sum  of  two  cubes  and  has  but  one  real  factor. 

338.  We  have  seen  (Art.  134)  that  a  twisted  cubic  is  the 
locus  of  the  poles  of  a  fixed  plane  with  regard  to  a  system 
of  quadrics  having  a  common  curve.  More  generally,  such 
a  curve  is  expressed  by  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  X 
between  the  system  of  equations  Xa  =  a',  \i  =  &',  Xc  =  o'.  Now 
since  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  planes,  whose  equations 
are  of  the  form  \a=ia\  \'a  =  a\  &c.,  depends  only  on  the 
coefficients  X,  V,  &c.  (see  Contcsj  Art.  59),  this  mode  of 
obtaining  the  equation  of  the  cubic  may  be  interpreted  as 
follows:  Let  there  be  a  system  of  planes  through  any  line  aa\ 
a  homographic  system  through  any  other  line  bb\  and  a  third 
through  cc\  then  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  corre" 
sponding  planes  of  the  systems  is  a  twisted  cubic.  The  lines 
aa^  bb\  cc  are  evidently  lines  through  two  points,  or  chords 
of  the  cubic.  Reciprocally,  if  three  right  lines  be  homographically 
divided^  the  plane  of  three  corresponding  points  envelopes  the 
developable  generated  by  a  twisted  cubicj  and  the  three  right  lines 
are  "  lines  in  two  planes"  of  the  system. 

The  line  joining  two  corresponding  points  of  two  homo- 
graphically  divided  lines  touches  a  conic  when  the  lines  are 
in  one  plane,  and  generates  a  hyperboloid  when  they  are  not. 
Hence,  given  a  series  of  points  on  a  right  line  and  a  homo- 
graphic  series  either  of  tangents  to  a  conic  or  of  generators 
of  a  hyperboloid,  the  planes  joining  each  point  to  the  corre- 
sponding line  envelope  a  developable,  as  above  stated. 

Ex.  If  the  foar  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  pass  through  fixed  lines,  and  three  Ter- 
tices  move  in  fixed  lines,  the  locus  of  the  remaining  vertex  is  a  twisted  cable. 
Any  number  of  positions  of  the  base  form  a  system  of  planes  which  divide  homo- 
graphically  the  three  lines  on  which  the  comers  of  the  base  move,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  three  planes  which  intersect  in  the  vertex  are  corresponding  plasM 
of  three  homographic  systems. 

339.  From  the  theorems  of  the  last  article  it  follows,  con- 
versely, that  ^'  the  planes  joining  four  fixed  points  of  the  system 
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to  any  variable  '  line  through  two  points'  form  a  constant  anhar- 
monic  system,"  and  that  ^^  four  fixed  planes  of  the  system  divide 
any  Mine  in  two  planes'  in  a  constant  anharmonic  ratio."  It 
is  very  easy  to  prove  these  theorems  independently.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  section  of  the  developable  by  any  plane  A  of 
the  system,*  consists  of  the  corresponding  line  a  of  the  system 
twice,  together  with  a  conic  to  which  all  other  planes  of  the 
system  are  tangents.  Thus,  then,  the  anharmonic  property  of 
the  tangents  to  a  conic  shows  that  four  of  these  planes  cut 
any  two  lines  in  two  planes,  AB^  AC  m  the  same  anharmonic 
ratio ;  and,  in  like  manner,  AG\%  cut  in  the  same  ratio  as  CD. 

As  a  particular  case  of  these  theorems,  since  the  lines  of 
the  system  are  both  lines  in  two  planes  and  lines  through 
two  points;  four  fixed  planes  of  the  system  cut  all  the  lines  of 
the  system  in  the  same  anharmonic  ratio  ;  and  the  planes  joining 
four  fisced  points  of  the  system  to  all  the  lines  of  the  system  are 
a  constant  anharmonic  system. 

Many  particular  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these 
theorems,  as  at  Conies^  p.  296,  which  see. 

Thus  consider  four  points  a,  )3,  7,  £;  and  let  us  express 
that  the  planes  joining  them  to  the  lines  ^,  i,  and  a^,  cut 
the  line  jS  homograpbically.  Let  the  planes  A^  B  meet  7S  in 
points  ^,  t'.  Let  the  planes  joining  the  line  a  to  /3,  and  the 
line  6  to  a  meet  7S  in  i,  k'.     Then  we  have 

K  the  points  f,  k  coincide,  it  follows  from  the  first  equation 
that  the  points  i,  t*  coincide,  and  from  the  second  that  the 
points  <,  t\  7,  i  are  a  harmonic  system.  Thus  we  obtain 
Prof.  Cremona's  theorem,  that  if  a  series  of  chords  meet  the 
line  of  intersection  of  any  plane  A  with  the  plane  joining  the 
corresponding  point  a  to  any  line  h  of  the  system,  then  they 
will  also  meet  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  B  with 
the  plane  joining  )3  to  a ;  and  will  be  cut  harmonically  where 
they  meet  these  two  lines  and  where  they  meet  the  curve. 


*  It  is  often  oonyenient  to  denote  the  planes  of  the  syBtem  by  capital  lettezB,  the 
oorrespondiDg  lines  by  italics,  and  the  corresponding  points  by  Qieek  letters. 

RR 
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The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  when  it  will 
happen  that  one  of  these  lines  passes  to  infinity,  in  which  case 
the  other  line  becomes  a  diameter. 

340.  We  have  seen  that  the  sections  of  the  developable 
by  the  planes  of  the  system  are  conies.  The  line  of  intersection 
of  two  planes  of  the  system  is  a  common  tangent  to  the  two 
corresponding  conies.  Thus  the  planes  touching  two  conies, 
themselves  having  the  line  in  which  their  planes  intersect 
as  a  common  tangent,  are  osculating  planes  of  a  twisted  cubic* 
We  may  investigate  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  these  conica, 
or  more  generally  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  respect  to  these 
conies  of  the  intersections  of  their  planes  with  a  fixed  plane. 
Since  in  every  plane  we  can  draw  a  ''line  in  two  planes" 
we  may  suppose  that  the  fixed  plane  passes  through  the  inter- 
section of  two  planes  of  the  system  A^  B, 

Now  consider  the  section  by  any  other  plane  C\  the  traces 
on  that  plane  of  A  and  B  are  tangents  to  that  section,  and 
the  pole  of  any  line  through  their  intersection  lies  on  their 
chord  of  contact,  that  is  to  say,  lies  on  the  line  joining  the 
points  where  the  lines  of  the  system  a,  h  meet  C.  But  since 
all  planes  of  the  system  cut  the  lines  a,  b  homographically, 
the  joining  lines  generate  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  of  which 
a  and  b  are  generators.  However  then  the  plane  be  drawn 
through  the  line  AB^  the  locus  of  poles  is  on  this  hyperboloid. 
But  further,  it  is  evident  that  the  pole  of  any  plane  through 
the  intersection  of  A^  B  lies  in  the  plane  which  is  the  harmonic 
conjugate  of  that  plane  with  respect  to  those  tangent  planes. 
The  locus  therefore  which  we  seek  is  a  plane  conic.  It  appears 
also  from  the  construction  that  since  the  poles  when  any  plane 
A  +  \B  is  taken  for  the  fixed  plane,  lie  on  a  conic  in  the 
plane -4  — XB;  conversely,  the  locus  when  the  latter  is  taken 
for  fixed  plane  is  a  conic  in  the  former  plane.* 

341.  In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  cubics  may 
be  divided  into  four  species  according  to  the  different  sections 

*  The  theorems  of  this  article  are  taken  from  Prof.  Cremona's  paper. 
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of  the  curve  by  the  plane  at  infinity.  Thus  that  plane  may 
either  meet  the  curve  in  three  real  points;  in  one  real  and 
two  imaginary  points;  in  one  real  and  two  coincident  points, 
that  is  to  say,  a  line  of  the  system  may  be  at  infinity;  or 
lastly,  in  three  coincident  points,  that  is  to  say  a  plane  of 
the  system  may  be  altogether  at  infinity.  These  species  have 
been  called  the  cubical  hyperbola,  cubical  ellipse,  cubical  hyper- 
bolic parabola,  and  cubical  parabola.  It  is  plain  that  when 
the  curve  has  real  points  at  infinity,  it  has  branches  proceeding 
to  infinity,  the  lines  of  the  system  corresponding  to  the  points 
at  infinity  being  asymptotes  to  the  curve.  But  when  the 
line  of  the  system  is  itself  at  infinity,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth 
cases,  the  branches  of  the  curve  are  of  a  parabolic  form  pro- 
ceeding to  infinity  without  tending  to  approach  to  any  finite 
asymptote.  Since  the  quadric  cones  which  contain  the  curve 
become  cylinders  when  their  vertices  pass  to  infinity,  it  is 
plain  that  three  quadric  cylinders  can  be  described  containing 
the  curve,  the  edges  of  the  cylinders  being  parallel  to  the 
asymptotes.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  ellipse  two 
of  these  cylinders  are  imaginary:  in  the  case  of  the  hyper- 
bolic parabola  there  are  only  two  cylinders,  one  of  which  is 
parabolic,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  parabola  there  is 
but  one  cylinder  which  is  parabolic.  The  cubical  ellipse  may 
be  conceived  as  lying  on  an  elliptic  cylinder,  one  generating 
line  of  which  is  the  asjmptote ;  the  curve  is  a  continuous  line 
winding  once  round  the  cylinder,  and  approaching  the  asymptote 
on  opposite  sides  at  its  two  extremities. 

It  follows,  from  Art.  336,  that  in  the  case  of  the  cubical 
ellipse  the  plane  at  infinity  contains  a  real  line  in  two  planes, 
which  is  imaginary  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  hyperbola.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter,  two  planes 
of  the  system  can  be  parallel.  From  the  anharmonic  property 
we  infer  that  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  parabola  three  planes 
of  the  system  divide  in  a  constant  ratio  all  the  lines  of  the 
system.  In  this  case  all  the  planes  of  the  system  cut  the 
developable  in  parabolas.  The  system  may  be  regarded  as 
the  envelope  of  x^  —  Zy^  -i-Szt  —  d  where  d  is  constant.  For 
further  details  we  refer  to  Prof.  Cremona's  Memoir. 
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842.  We  proceed  now  to  the  classification  of  curves  ofhigAer 
orders.  We  have  proved  (Art.  331)  that  through  any  cnnro 
can  be  described  two  Burfaces,  the  lowest  valaes  of  whose 
degrees  in  each  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining.  It 
U  evident  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  commencing  with 
the  simplest  values  of  /a  and  v  we  discuss  all  the  different 
cases  of  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  whose  degrees  are 
/i  and  Vj  we  shall  include  all  possible  curves  up  to  the  r^  order, 
the  value  of  this  limit  r  being  in  each  case  easy  to  find  when 
/i  and  V  are  given.  With  a  view  to  such  a  discussion  we 
commence  by  investigating  the  characteristics  of  the  curve  of 
intersection  of  two  surfaces.*  We  have  obviously  ms/ir, 
and  if  the  surfaces  are  without  multiple  lines  and  do  not  touch, 
as  we  shall  suppose  they  do  not,  their  curve  of  intersection  has 
no  multiple  points  (Art.  203),  and  therefore  /3  =  0.  In  order  to 
determine  completely  the  character  of  the  system,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  one  more  of  its  singularities,  and^we  choose  to  seek 
for  r,  the  degree  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  tangents. 
Now  this  developable  is  got  by  eliminating  a^yV  between  the 
four  equations 

i7'=o,  r=o,  D;'aj+cr;y+z7;«+t7>=o,  F/a:+7;y+F;«+F;iiM). 

These  equations  are  respectively  of  the  degrees  /i,  v,  /a  —  1, 
y  —  1 :  and  since  only  the  last  two  contain  xyz^  these  variables 
enter  into  the  result  in  the  degree 

/AV  (V  -  1)  +  /AV  (/A  -  1 )  =  /HV  (/A  +  V  -  2). 

Otherwise  thus:  the  condition  that  a  line  of  the  system 
should  intersect  the^arbitrary*line 

flWJ  +  )8y  +  72;  4  Bwj    a'x  +  /S^y  +  yz  +  S^w 


IS 


-8, 


7, 
7', 


B 
S' 


^,  J7.,  d;,  u, 

V     V    V    V 
'1>    '^1»    '«»    '4 


=  0, 


*  The  theory  explained  in  the  remainder  of  this  section  is  taken  from  my  paper 
dated  July,  1849,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  ▼.  p.  28, 
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which  is  evidently  of  the  degree  /a  +  v  —  2.  This  denotes  a 
surface  which  is  the  locus  of  the  points,  the  intersections  of 
whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  U  and  V  meet  the  arbitrary 
line.  And  the  points  where  this  locus  meets  the  curve  UV 
are  the  points  for  which  the  tangents  to  that  curve  meet  the 
arbitrary  line. 

Having  then  9n  =  /iv,  /8  =  0,  r  =  /iv(/i  +  y— 2),  we  find,   by 
Art.  327, 

n  =  3/iAi' (/i  +  v  -  3),  a  =  2/Av(3/i  +  3>'-10),  2A=/iv(/[i- 1)  (v-l) 

2^  = /iv  {/AV  (3/i  +  3v  -  9)' -  22  (/i  +  y)  +  71}, 

2a;  =  /AV  {/Ay  (/[i+ V- 2)*- 4  (/i  + v)  +  8), 

2y  =  ykv  [fiv  (/i  +  v -  2)"  -  10  (/i  +  v)  +  28}. 


343.  We  verify  this  result  by  determining  independently 
h  the  number  of  ^Mines  through  two  points''  which  can  pass 
through  a  given  point,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  lines 
which  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  so  as  to  pass 
through  two  points  of  the  intersection  of  U  and  V.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  method 
employed,  p.  101,  in  order  to  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose 
vertex  is  any  point  and  which  passes  through  the  intersection 
of  U  and  F.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is 
taken  on  the  curve,  so  as  to  have  both  U  and  F=  0  for  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  vertex.  Then  it  appears,  from  p.  101,  that  the 
equation  of  the  cone  is  the  result  of  eliminating  \  between 

SJ74.  A  8-^7^.  JtL.  S»?7+&c.  =  0, 


1.2 


1.2.3 


87+ A  g«r+-^ 
^1.2         ^1.2.3 


s'r+&c.=o. 


These  equations  in  \  are  of  the  degrees  /i-l,v-l;  SUj  S^U^ 
&c.,  contain  the  coordinates  x'y'z\  xyz  in  the  degrees  /a  —  1,  1 ; 
/A  — 2,  2,  &c.  A  specimen  term  of  the  result  is  (8i7)'^*F'*"*. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  result  contains  the  variables  xyz  in 
the  degree  y  — H-v(/i  — l)=/iv-l;  while  it  contains  icy«' 
in  the  degree  (/i  — l)(v— 1).  Every  edge  of  this  cone  of  the 
degree  /iv— 1,  whose   vertex  is  a  point  on  the  curve,  is  of 
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course  a  "line  through  two  points/'  If  now  in  this  result 
we  consider  the  coordinates  of  any  point  xyz  cm  the  cone 
as  known  and  xyz  as  sought,  this  equation  of  the  degree 
(/A  — 1)  (y—  1)  combined  with  the  equations  27  and  V  determines 
the  "  points  "  belonging  to  all  the  *'  lines  through  two  points  " 
which  can  pass  through  the  assumed  point.  The  total  number 
of  such  points  is  therefore  /iv  (/i  —  1)  (v  —  i),  and  the  number  of 
lines  through  two  points  is  of  course  half  this.  The  number 
of  points  thus  determined  has  been  called  (Art.  325}  the  number 
of  apparent  double  points  on  the  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces. 

344.  Let  us  now  consider  the  case  when  the  curve  UV 
has  also  actual  double  points;  that  is  to  saj,  when  the  two 
surfaces  touch  in  one  or  more  points.  Now,  in  this  case,  the 
number  of  apparent  double  points  remains  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  last  article,  and  the  cone,  standing  on  the  cnrve 
of  intersection  and  whose  vertex  is  any  point,  has  as  double 
edges  the  lines  joining  the  vertex  to  the  points  of  contact  in 
addition  to  the  number  determined  in  the  last  article.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  investigation  of  the  last  article  does 
not  include  the  lines  joining  an  arbitrary  point  to  the  points 
of  contact.  That  investigation  determines  the  number  of  cases 
when  the  radius  vector  from  any  point  has  two  values  the 
same  for  both  surfaces,  but  the  radius  vector  to  a  point  of 
contact  has  only  one  value  the  same  for  both,  since  the  point 
of  contact  is  not  a  double  point  on  either  surface.  Every 
point  of  contact  then  adds  one  to  the  number  of  double  edges 
on  the  cone,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  degree  of  the  de- 
velopable by  two.  This  might  also  be  deduced  from  Art.  342, 
since  the  surface  generated  by  the  tangents  to  the  curve  of 
intersection  must  include  as  a  factor  the  tangent  plane  at  a 
point  of  contact,  since  every  tangent  line  in  that  plane  touches 
the  curve  of  intersection. 

If  the  surfaces  have  stationary  contact  at  any  point  (Art.  204) 

the  line  joining  this  point  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is  a  cuspidal 

edge  of  that  cone.     If,  then,  the  surfaces  touch  in  t  points  of 

ordinary  contact  and  in  fi  of  stationary  contact,  we  have 

w^/iv,    fi=^fij    2A=/[iv(/i*- l)(y-l)  +  2«, 

r  =  /iv(^+v-  2)-2<-3/9, 
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and  the  reader  can  calculate  without  difficulty  how  the  other 
numbers  in  Art.  342  are  to  be  modified. 

We  can  hence  obtain  a  limit  to  the  number  of  points  at 
which  two  surfaces  can  touch  if  their  intersection  do  not  break 
up  into  curves  of  lower  order ;  for  we  have  only  to  subtract  the 
number  of  apparent  double  points  from  the  maximum  number  of 
double  points  which  a  plane  curve  of  the  degree  fiv  can  have 
[Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  42). 

345.  We  shall  now  show  that  when  the  curve  of  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  breaks  up  into  two  simpler  curves, 
the  characteristics  of  these  curves  are  so  connected  that,  when 
those  of  the  one  are  known,  those  of  the  other  can  be  found. 
It  was  proved  (Art.  343)  that  the  points  belonging  to  the 
"  lines  through  two  points "  which  pass  through  a  given  point 
are  the  intersection  of  the  curve  UV  with  a  surface  whose 
degree  is  (/i—  1)  (f  —  1).  Suppose  now  that  the  curve  of  inter- 
section breaks  up  into  two  whose  degrees  are  m  and  m\  where 
fit  +  fn'  =  A*v,  then  evidently  the  "  two  points  "  on  any  of  these 
lines  must  either  lie  both  on  the  curve  m^  both  on  the  curve 
tn',  or  one  on  one  curve  and  the  other  on  the  other.  Let  the 
number  of  lines  through  two  points  of  the  first  curve  be  A, 
those  for  the  second  curve  h\  and  let  H  be  the  number  of  lines 
which  pass  through  a  point  on  each  curve,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  number  of  apparent  intersections  of  the  curves.  Considering 
then  the  points  where  each  of  the  curves  meets  the  surface 
of  the  degree  (/i  —  1)  (f—  1),  we  have  obviously  the  equations 

w(/A-l)(v-l)  =  2A  +  ^,     m'(/i-l)(y-l)  =  2A'  +  ^, 

whence  2  (A  -  Ji)  =  (iw  -  m')  {fi  -  1)  (f  -  1). 

Tbus  when  m  and  h  are  known  m'  and  h'  can  be  found.  To 
take  an  example  which  we  have  already  discussed,  let  the 
intersection  of  two  quadrics  consist  in  part  of  a  right  line 
(for  which  ?n'=  1,  A'  =  0),  then  the  remaining  intersection  must 
be  of  the  third  degree  w  =  3,  and  the  equation  above  written 
determines  h  =  1. 

346.  In  like  manner  it  was  proved  (Art.  342)  that  the 
locus  of  points,  the  intersection  of  whose  polar  planes  with 
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regard  to  U  and  V  meets  an  arbitrary  line,  is  a  surface  of 
the  degree  /i  +  v-2.  The  first  curve  meets  this  surface  in 
the  t  points  where  the  curves  m  and  m^  intersect  (since  U 
and  V  touch  at  these  points)  and  in  the  r  points  for  which 
the  tangent  to  the  curve  meets  the  arbitrary  line.     ThuS|  then, 

iii(/[i  +  v-2)=r  +  <,     m'(/i+i'-2)=/  +  <, 

(m-m')  (/Lt-fv-2)=r-/, 

an  equation  which  can  easily  be  proved  to  follow  from  that 
in  the  last  article. 

The  intersection  of  the  cones  which  stand  on  the  curves 
m,  m'  consists  of  the  t  lines  to  the  points  of  actual  meeting 
of  the  curves  and  of  the  H  lines  of  apparent  intersection ;  and 
the  equation  J^H- 1  =  mm^  is  easily  verified  by  using  the  values 
just  found  for  H  and  t^  remembering  also  that  m'  ^iiv^m^ 
r=swi(m-  1)  — 2A. 

347.  Having  now  established  the  principles  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  employi  we  resume  our  enumeration  of  the 
difierent  species  of  curves  of  the  fourth  order.  Efvery  quartie 
curve  lies  on  a  quadric.  For  the  quadric  determined  by  nine 
points  on  the  curve  must  altogether  contain  the  curve  (Art.  331). 
It  is  not  generally  true  that  a  second  quadric  can  be  described 
through  the  curve ;  there  arc  therefore  two  principal  families 
of  quarticsj  viz.  those  which  are  the  intersectiofi  of  two  quadricsj 
and  those  through  which  only  one  quadric  can  pass.*  We 
commence  with  the  curves  of  the  first  family.  The  character- 
istics of  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics  which  do  not  touch 
are  (Art.  342) 

fii=:4,  n  =  12,  r  =  8,  a=16,  /8=0,  a;=16,  y  =  8,  ^=38,  A=2. 

Several  of  these  results  can  be  established  independently. 
Thus  we  have  given  (Art.  218)  the  equation  of  the  developable 
generated  by  the  tangents  to  the  curve,  which  is  of  the  eighth 
degree.  It  is  there  proved  also  that  the  developable  has  in 
each  of  its  four  principal  planes  a  double  line  of  the  fourth 


*  The  existence  of  thia  Beoond  family  of  qwurtica  was  first  pointed  out  in  tho 
Kemoir  alieadj  referred  to. 
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order,  whence  a;  =  16.  It  has  been  mentioned  (p.  189)  that  the 
developable  circumscribing  two  quadrica  has,  as  double  lines,  a 
conic  in  each  of  the  principal  planes.  The  number  y  =  8  is  thus 
accounted  for.  Again,  it  is  shown,  p.  191,  that  the  equation 
of  the  osculating  plane  is  Tu^  T'v  {u  and  v  being  the  tangent 
planes  to  27  and  F'at  the  point),  which  contains  the  coordinates 
of  the  point  of  contact  in  the  third  degree.  If,  then,  it  be 
required  to  draw  an  osculating  plane  through  any  assumed 
point,  the  points  of  contact  are  determined  as  the  intersections 
of  the  curve  UV  with  a  surface  of  the  third  degree,  the 
problem  therefore  admits  of  twelve  solutions;  thus  n  =  12. 
Lastly,  every  generator  of  a  quadric  containing  the  curve 
is  evidently  a  "line  through  two  points"  (Art.  345).  Since, 
then,  we  can  describe  through  any  assumed  point  a  quadric 
of  the  form  J7-f  \F,  the  two  generators  of  that  quadric  which 
pass  through  the  point  are  two  "lines  through  two  points"; 
or  A  =  2.  The  lines  through  two  points  may  be  otherwise  found 
by  the  following  construction,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
see :  Draw  a  plane  through  the  assumed  point  (?,  and  through 
the  intersection  of  its  polar  planes  with  respect  to  the  two 
quadrics,  this  plane  meets  the  quartic  in  four  points  which 
lie  on  two  right  lines  intersecting  in  0. 

A  quartic  of  this  species  is  determined  by  eight  points 
(Art.  130). 

348.  Secondly,  let  the  two  quadrics  touchy  then  (Art.  344) 
the  cone  standing  on  the  curve  has  a  double  edge  more  than 
in  the  former  case,  and  the  developable  is  of  a  degree  less 
by  two.     Hence 

«w  =  4,  n  =  6,  r  =  6;    ^  =  6,  A  =  3;    a  =  4,  ^  =  0;    aj  =  6,  y  =  4. 

Thirdly,  the  quadrics  may  have  stationary  contact  at  a  point, 
when  we  have 
wi  =  4,  71  =  4,  r  =  5;    ^  =  2,  A  =  2;    a=l,  )8=1;    a;  =  2,  y  =  2. 

This  system,  as  noticed  by  Prof.  Cayley,  may  be  expressed 

as  the  envelope  of 

a«*  +  M*  +  4(f<  +  e, 

where  Ms  a  variable  parameter.     The  envelope  is 

[ae  +  3c")'  =  27  (ace  -  od"  -  c^^j^ 

ss 
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which  expanded  contains  a  as  a  factor  and  so  reduces  to  the 
fifth  degree.  The  cuspidal  edge  is  the  intersection  of  06  +  3o', 
4ce  -  Sd*. 

Since  a  cone  of  the  fourth  degree  cannot  have  more  than 
three  double  edges,  two  quadrics  cannot  touch  in  more  points 
than  one,  unless  their  curve  of  intersection  break  op  into 
simpler  curves.  If  two  quadrics  touch  at  two  points  on  the 
same  generator,  this  right  line  is  common  to  the  surfaces, 
and  the  intersection  breaks  up  into  a  right  line  and  a  cubic 
If  they  touch  at  two  points  not  on  the  same  generator,  the 
Intersection  breaks  up  into  two  plane  conies  whose  planes 
intersect  in  the  line  joining  the  points  (see  Art.  137). 

349.  If  a  quartic  curve  be  not  the  intersection  of  two 
quadrics  it  must  be  the  partial  intersection  of  a  quadric  and 
a  cubic.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  curve  must  lie  on  a 
quadric,  and  if  through  thirteen  points  on  it,  and  six  others  which 
are  not  in  the  same  plane,*  we  describe  a  cubic  surface,  it  must 
contain  the  given  curve.  The  intersection  of  this  cubic  with 
the  quadric  already  found  must  be  the  given  quartic  together 
with  a  line  of  the  second  degree,  and  the  apparent  double 
points  of  the  two  curves  are  connected  by  the  relation  A  — A'=  2, 
as  appears  on  substituting  in  the  formula  of  Art.  345  the  values 
wi  =  4,  w'=  2,  fi  =  3,  V  =  2.  When  the  line  of  the  second  degree 
is  a  plane  curve  (whether  conic  or  two  right  lines),  we  have 
A'  =  0 ;  therefore  h  —  2,  or  the  quartic  is  one  of  the  species 
already  examined  having  two  apparent  double  points.  It  is 
easy  to  see  otherwise,  that  if  a  cubic  and  quadric  have  a  plane 
curve  common,  through  their  remaining  intersection  a  second 
quadric  can  be  drawn ;  for  the  equations  of  the  quadric  and 
cubic  are  of  the  form  zw^u^^  zv^  =  u^x^  which  intersect  on 
v^  =  xw.  If,  however,  the  cubic  and  quadric  have  common 
two  right  lines  not  in  the  same  plane,  this  is  a  system  having 
one  apparent  double  point,  since  through  any   point  can  be 


*  Thk  limitation  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  cubic  might  consist  of  the  quadric 
and  of  a  plane.  Thus,  if  a  curve  of  the  fifth  order  lie  in  a  quadric  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  a  cubic  distinct  from  the  quadric  can  contain  the  given  curve;  sec  Cambridgt 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  v,  p.  27. 
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drawn  a  transversal  meeting  both  lines.  Since  then  K ^\^ 
A  =  3 ;  or  these  quartics  have  three  apparent  double  points,  and 
are  therefore  essentially  distinct  from  those  already  discussed, 
which  cannot  have  more  than  two.  The  numerical  character- 
istics  of  these  curves  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
first  species  in  Art.  348,  the  cone  standing  on  either  curve 
having  three  double  edges,  the  difference  being  that  one  of 
the  double  edges  in  one  case  proceeds  from  an  actual  double 
point,  while  in  the  other  they  all  proceed  from  apparent  double 
points. 

This  system  of  quartics  is  the  reciprocal  of  that  given  by 
the  envelope  of  at^  +  46i'  +  %cf  +  ^dt  +  e.  Moreover,  this  latter 
system  has,  in  addition  to  its  cuspidal  curve  of  the  sixth 
order,  a  nodal  curve  of  the  fourth,  which  is  of  the  kind  now 
treated  of. 

It  is  proved,  as  in  Art.  335,  that  these  quartics  are  met 
in  three  points  by  all  the  generators  of  the  quadric  on  which 
they  lie,  which  are  of  the  same  system  as  the  lines  common 
to  the  cubic  and  quadric ;  and  are  met  once  by  the  generators 
of  the  opposite  system.  The  cone  standing  on  the  curve, 
whose  vertex  is  any  point  of  it,  is  then  a  cubic  having  a  double 
edge,  that  double  edge  being  one  of  the  generators,  passing 
through  the  vertex,  of  the  quadric  which  contains  the  curve. 
Thus,  while  any  cubic  may  be  the  projection  of  the  inter- 
section of  two  quadrics,  quartics  of  this  second  family  can 
only  be  projected  into  cubics  having  a  double  point.  The 
quadric  may  be  considered  as  the  surface  generated  by  all 
the  ^Mines  through  three  points''  of  the  curve.  It  is  plain, 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  every  quarttCj  having  three 
apparent  double  points^  raay  he  considered  as  the  intersection 
of  a  quadric  with  a  cone  of  the  third  order  having  one  of  the 
generators  of  the  quadric  as  a  double  edge. 

350.  Prof.  Cayley  has  remarked  that  it  is  possible  to 
describe  through  eight  points  a  quartic  of  this  second  family. 
We  want  to  describe  through  the  eight  points  a  cone  of  the 
third  degree  having  its  vertex  at  one  of  them,  and  having 
a  double  edge,  which  edge  shall  be  a  generator  of  a  quadric 
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through  the  eight  points.  Now  it  follows,  from  Art.  347,  that 
if  a  system  of  quadrics  be  described  through  eight  points,  all 
the  generators  at  any  one  of  them  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  third 
degree,  which  passes  through  the  quartic  curve  of  the  first 
family  determined  by  the  eight  points.  Further,  if  8^  S'j  /S" 
be  three  cubical  cones  having  a  common  vertex  and  passing 
through  seven  other  points,  \8  +  fiS'  -f  vff^  is  the  general 
equation  of  a  cone  fuliilling  the  same  conditions ;  and  if  it  have 
a  double  edge,  \8^  +  fiS^  +  v5/',  passes  through  that  edge. 
Eliminating  then  \,  /i,  v  between  the  three  differentials,  the 
locus  of  double  edges  is  the  cone  of  the  sixth  order 

s,  {s.'s:'-  s:'s:) + ^.  {s^s,"-  s^-s:) + s,  {s:8:'-  8:'8,') = o. 

The  intersection  then  of  this  cone  of  the  sixth  degree  with 
the  other  of  the  third  determines  right  lines,  through  any  of 
which  can  be  described  a  quadric  and  a  cubic  cone  fulfilling 
the  given  conditions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
lines  connecting  the  assumed  vertex  with  the  seven  other  points 
are  simple  edges  on  one  of  these  cones  and  double  edges  on 
the  other,  and  these  (equivalent  to  fourteen  intersections)  are 
irrelevant  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Four  quartics^  there' 
fore^  can  be  described  through  the  points, 

351.  Prof.  Cay  ley  has  directed  my  attention  to  a  special  case 
of  this  second  family  of  quartics  which  I  had  omitted  to  notice. 
It  is,  when  the  curve  has  a  linear  inflexion  of  the  kind  noticed, 
Art.  328 ;  that  is  to  say,  when  three  consecutive  points  of 
the  curve  are  on  a  right  line.  Such  a  point  obviously  cannot 
exist  on  a  quartic  of  the  first  family ;  for  the  line  joining  the 
three  points  must  then  be  a  generator  of  both  quadrics,  whose 
intersection  would  therefore  break  up  into  a  line  and  a  cubic, 
and  would  no  longer  be  a  quartic.  Let  us  examine  then  in  what 
case  three  consecutive  planes  of  the  system  a^*-f  4J^+6c<'+4rf<46 
can  pass  through  the  same  line.  If  such  a  case  occurs,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  have  so  transformed  the  equation  that  the 
singular  point  in  question  may  answer  to  f  =  qo  ;  the  three  planes 
a,  i,  c,  must  therefore  pass  through  the  same  line ;  or  c  must 
be  of  the  form  \a  +  fib.  But  we  may  then  transform  the  equation 
further  by  writing  for  ^,  t  +  0j  and  determining  0  so  that  the 
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quantity  maltipljing  b  in  the  coefficient  of  ^  shall  vanish.  The 
system  then  is  the  envelope  of  a  plane  a^  +  4J<*  +  6\at*  4  ^dt  +  e. 
A  still  more  special  case  is  when  \  vanishes,  or  when  the  plane 
reduces  to  at^  +  ibf  +  4c?<  +  g ;  it  is  obvious  then,  that  we  have 
tuH>  points  of  linear  inflexion ;  one  answering  to  ^  =  oo  ,  the  other 
to  ^  =  0.     The  developable  in  this  latter  case  is 

which  has  for  its  edge  of  regression  the  intersection  of  a«  —  ibd 
with  ad*  +  eh" ;  but  this  consists  of  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree 
with  the  lines  aby  de.  This  system  then  is  one  whose  reciprocal 
is  of  the  same  nature ;  for  we  have  m  =  n  =  4,  A  =  A;=d, 
a;  =  y  =  4.  And  the  section  of  the  developable  by  any  plane  has 
six  cusps,  viz.  the  four  points  where  the  plane  meets  the  cuspidal 
edge,  and  the  two  where  it  meets  the  double  generators  ab^  de. 
In  the  case  previously  noticed  where  c  does  not  vanish  but  is  equal 
to  Xa,  there  is  but  one  point  of  linear  inflexion ;  the  envelope  in 
question  is,  then,  the  reciprocal  of  a  system  for  which  in  =  4, 
«  =  5,  r  =  6,  A  =  3,  A:  =  4,  a;  =  5,  y  =  4.  Another  special  case 
to  be  considered  is  when  a  curve  has  a  double  tangent ;  such 
a  line  being  doubly  a  line  of  the  system  is  a  double  line  on 
the  developable.     But  this  does  not  occur  in  quartic*  curves. 

•  For  other  properties  of  carves  of  the  fourth  order,  see  papers  by  M.  Chasles, 
CompUi  RendtUj  vols.  LIY.  and  LV. ;  and  by  M.  Cremona,  Memoirt  of  th*  Bologna 
Acctdemffy  1861. 

To  complete  the  enumeration  of  curves  up  to  the  fourth  order,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  classify,  according  to  their  apparent  double  points,  improper  systems 
made  up  of  simpler  curves  of  lower  orders.  Thus  we  have,  for  m  =  2,  A  =  1,  two  lines 
not  in  the  same  plane ;  m  =  3,  A  =  1,  a  conic  and  a  line  once  meeting  it ;  A  =  2,  a  conio 
and  line  not  meeting  it ;  A  =  3,  three  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  plane ; 
m  =  4,  A  =  2,  a  plane  cubic  and  line  once  meeting  it,  or  a  twisted  cubic  and  line 
twice  meeting  it,  or  two  conies  having  two  points  common  ;  m  =  4,  A  =  8,  a  plane 
cubic  and  line  not  meeting  it,  or  a  twisted  cubic  and  line  once  meeting  it,  or  two 
conies  having  one  point  common  ;  m  =  4,  A  =  4,  a  twisted  cubic  and  non-intersecting 
line,  or  two  non-intersecting  conies ;  A  =  5,  a  conic  and  two  lines  meeting  neither  the 
conic  nor  each  other ;  A  =  6,  four  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  plane. 

An  interesting  quartic  curve,  Sylvester's  "Twisted  Cartesian"  (see  Phil,  Mag., 
1866,  pp.  287,  380),  may  here  be  mentioned  specially:  viz.  the  locus  of  a  point 
whose  distances  from  three  fixed  foci  are  connected  by  the  relations 

Ip  +  mp'  +  np"  =  a,  Pp  +  tn'p'  +  n'p"  =  h. 
This  curve  has  an  infinity  of  foci  lying  in  a  plane  cubic  which  is  the  locus  of  foci 
of  conies  which  pass  through  four  points  lying  on  a  circle;   and  may  be  repre- 
sented as  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  and  a  parabolic  cylinder. 
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352.  The  enumeration  in  regard  to  curves  of  the  fifth  order 
b  effected  in  the  memoir  already  cited.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  besides  plane  quintics  we  have,  I.,  quintics  which  are  the 
partial  intersection  of  a  qu<idric  and  a  cubic,  the  remaining 
intersection  being  a  right  line.  These  quintics  have  four  ap- 
parent double  points,  and  may  besides  have  two  actual  nodal 
or  cuspidal  points.  We  may  have,  II.,  quintics  with  five 
apparent  double  points,  and  which  may,  besides,  have  one  actual 
nodal  or  cuspidal  point;  these  curves  being  the  partial  inter- 
section of  two  cubics,  and  the  remaining  intersection  a  quartic 
of  the  second  class.  We  may  have,  III.,  quintics  with  six 
apparent  double  points  being  the  partial  intersection  of  two 
cubics,  the  remaining  intersection  being  an  improper  quartic 
with  four  apparent  double  points.  To  these  may  be  added, 
IV.,  quintics  with  six  apparent  double  points  which  are  the 
partial  intersection  of  a'  quadric  and  a  quartic  surface;  the 
remaining  intersection  being  three  lines  not  in  the  same  plane. 

353.  Instead  of  proceeding,  as  we  have  done,  to  enumerate 
the  species  of  curves  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
orders,  we  might  have  arranged  our  discussion  according  to  the 
order  of  the  developables  generated,  and  have  enumerated  the 
different  species  of  the  developables  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  &c.,  orders. 
This  is  the  method  followed  by  Chasles,  who  has  enumerated 
the  species  of  developables  up  to  the  sixth  order  {Camptes 
Bendus^  vol.  LlV.),  and  by  Schwarz  [Crelle^  vol.  LXIV.,  p.  1) 
who  has  carried  on  his  enumeration  to  the  seventh  order. 
Schwarz's  discussion  contains  the  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tion started  by  Prof.  Cayley :  the  equation  considered.  Art.  329, 
where  the  parameter  enters  rationally,  denotes  a  single  plane 
whose  envelope  is  a  class  of  developables  which  Prof.  Cayley 
calls  jp2anar  developables ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  parameter 
entered  by  radicals,  the  equation  rationalized  would  denote  a 
system  of  planes  whose  envelope  would  therefore  be  called  a 
multiplanar  developable:  now  it  is  proposed  to  ascertain  con- 
cerning each  developable,  what  is,  in  this  sense,  the  degree  of  its 
planarity.  M.  Schwarz  has  answered  this  question  by  shewing 
that  the  developables  of  the  first  seven  orders  are  all  planar. 
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Iq  fact  when  a  developable  is  planar,  the  planes,  lines  and 
points  of  the  system  are  expressible  rationally  by  means  of  a 
parameter;  and  therefore  every  section  of  the  developable  is 
nnicursal  [Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  44),  as  is  also  the 
cuspidal  edge  and  every  cone  standing  on  it.  It  may  be 
verified  by  the  equations  of  Arts.  326-7,  that 

i(r-l)(r-2)-(m  +  a:)  =  i(r-l)(r-2)-(n4y)  = 

j(,n-l)(m-2)-(A-f)8)=i('^-l)(n-2)-C^+a)=i(m-fw)-(r-l), 

any  of  these  expressions  denoting  the  deficiency  either  of  the 
section  (Art.  326)  or  of  the  cone  (Art.  327).  When  this 
deficiency  vanishes,  the  developable  is  planar;  when  it  =1  it 
is  biplanar,  &c.  And  this  number  is  the  same  for  any  curve 
in  space,  and  for  any  other  derived  from  it  by  linear  trans- 
formation. 

354.  The  discussion  of  the  possible  characteristics  of  a  de-* 
velopable  of  given  order,  depends  on  the  principle  (p.  298) 
that  the  section  by  a  plane  of  the  system  is  a  curve  of  degree 
r  —  2  having  m  —  Z  cusps.  I^hus,  if  the  developable  be  of  the 
fifth  order  the  section  by  a  plane  of  the  system  is  a  cubic ;  and 
as  this  can  have  no  more  than  one  cusp,  the  edge  of  regression 
is  at  most  of  the  fourth  degree.  And  it  cannot  be  of  lower 
degree,  since  we  have  already  seen  that  twisted  cubics  generate 
developables  only  of  the  fourth  order.  Hence  the  only  de- 
velopables*  of  the  fifth  order  are  those,  considered  Art.  348| 
generated  by  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order. 

In  the  same  manner  the  section  of  a  developable  of  the 
sixth  order  by  a  plane  of  the  system  is  a  quartic,  which  may 
have  one,  two,  or  three  cusps.  We  have  therefore  7n  =  4,  5, 
or  6;  and,  in  like  manner,  n  is  confined  within  the  same  limits; 
and  therefore,  p.  298,  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  system  is 
at  most  of  the  fifth  class.  Now  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree 
with  one  cusp  must  have  two  other  double  points  if  it  is  only 
of  the  fifth  class :  and,  if  it  have  two  cusps,  it  must  have  one 
other  double   point.      In   any  case,  therefore,  this  quartic  is 


*  The  properties  of  these  derelopables  are  treated  of  by  PzofesBor  Cremona^ 
Cimptes  Rtndut,  voL  Liv.,  p.  604. 
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unicnrsal  and  the  developable  is  planar.  The  case  when 
the  quartic  has  only  one  cusp  (or  m  =  4)  has  been  already 
considered.  The  edge  of  regression  has  a  nodal  point;  and 
the  system  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  system  which  envelopes 

where  there  is  a  double  plane  of  the  system  answering  to  f  =  0 
and  also  to  f  =  oo  . 

If,  again,  the  quartic  section  have  three  cusps,  it  is  of  the 
third  class,  and  therefore  for  the  developable  n  =  4.  This  then 
is  also  a  case  already  discussed.  Art.  349,  the  developable  being 
the  envelope  of 

a<*  -f  ^hf  +  Gee*  -f  4c?«  +  €  =  0. 

Lastly,  when  the  quartic  has  two  cusps,  it  must,  as  we  have 
seen,  also  have  a  double  point,  and  therefore  be  of  the  fourth 
class.  Hence  n  =  5.  From  the  preceding  formulss  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  system  for  which  m  =  n  =  5,  r  =  6,  are  ^  =  A  =  4, 
a;  =  y  =  5,  a  =  i8  =  2;  and,  if  we  take  the  two  stationary  planes 
answering  to  ^  =  oo  ,  <  =  0,  the  system  is  the  envelope  of 

at^  +  bXai"  -f  lOc^  +  1  (k7«*  -f  bfifl  +/=  0. 

M.  Schwarz  has  noticed  that  the  stationary  tangent  planes 
may  be  replaced  by  a  triple  tangent  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
system  may  be  the  envelope  of 

af  +  b\af  -f  lOfiat*  +  \Odf  +  bet  +/=  0. 
I  have  not  examined  with  any  care  the  theory  of  the  effects 
of  triple  points  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces  on 
the  number  of  its  apparent  double  points.  But  (considering 
the  case  where  X  and  /a  vanish  in  the  equation  last  written)  if 
we  make  b  and  e  =  0  in  the  equations  which  I  have  given 
[Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  V.  158)  for  the 
edge  of  regression  of  the  developable  which  results  as  the 
envelope  of  a  quintic,  the  edge  of  regression  is  found  to  be  the 
intersection  of  2e*  —  3e^,  with  q/**  —  12G?*e.  And  this  intersection 
is  the  right  line  ef  with  a  curve  of  the  fifth  order,  having  the 
point  defior  a  triple  point.  For  this  being  a  double  point  on 
each  surface  is  a  quadruple  point  on  their  curve  of  intersection ; 
and  since  the  right  line  passes  through  the  point  def^  the  re- 
maining curve  has  a  triple  point  at  that  point. 
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355.  We  shall  conclude  this  section  by  applying  some  of 
tlie  results  already  obtained  in  it,  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  occasionally  presents  itself:  "Thuee  surfaces  whose 
degrees  arc  /*,  f,  p,  have  a  certain  curve  common  to  all  three ; 
how  many  of  their  /xvp  points  of  intersection  are  absorbed 
by  the  curve?  In  other  words,  in  how  many  points  do  the 
surfaces  intersect  in  addition  to  this  common  curve?"  Now 
let  the  first  two  surfaces  intersect  in  the  given  curve,  whose 
degree  is  rw,  and  in  a  complementary  curve  fiv  —  m^  then  the 
points  of  intersection  not  on  the  first  curve  must  be  included 
in  the  {fiv  —  m)p  intersections  of  the  latter  curve  with  the 
third  surface.  But  some  of  these  intersections  are  on  the 
curve  7n,  since  it  was  proved  (Art.  346)  that  the  latter  curve 
intersects  the  complementary  curve  in  wi  (/x  -f  v  —  2)  —  r  points. 
Deducting  this  number  from  [fiv  —  m)  p  we  find  that  the  sur- 
faces intersect  in  fivp  —  7w(/i-fF  +  p  —  2)  +  r  points  which  are 
not  on  the  curve  ?w;  or  that  the  common  curve  absorbs 
ni(ji-\-  V -{-  p  —  2)  —  r  points  of  intersection. 

Ex.  Applying  this  formula  to  the  intersections  of  three  cnbics  having  a  oommon 
curve  of  degree  »n,  the  number  of  residual  points  not  on  the  curve  m  is  27  —  7m  4-  r. 
Now  supposing  the  surfaces  have  four  right  lines  common,  this  at  first  seems  to 
give  m  =  4,  A  =  6,  hence  r  =  0  and  the  number  of  residual  points  —  1.  But  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  cubic  surfaces  in  this  case  have  also  common  the  two  transversals 
of  the  four  right  lines,  and  these  have  also  an  apparent  double  point ;  hence, 
the  values  should  have  been  taken  m  —  6,  A  =  7,  and  these  give  the  number  of 
remaining  points  of  intersection  =  1. 

If  the  common  curve  be  two  conies,  the  line  in  which  their  planes  intersect  is 
also  contained  in  the  surfaces  and  thus  m  =  5,  A  =  4  give  4  remaining  intersections. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  solve  the  corresponding 
question  if  the  common  curve  be  a  double  curve  on  the  sur- 
face p.  We  have  then  to  subtract  from  the  number  [fiv  —  m)  />, 
2  {w  (/A  +  F  —  2)  —  r}  points,  and  we  find  that  the  common  curve 
diminishes  the  intersections  by  m  [p  +  2/x  +  2v  —  4)  —  2r  points. 

These  numbers,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  apparent  double 
points  of  the  curve  m^  are 

?n(/i  +  i'  +  p-w-l)  +  2A  and  tw  (p  +  2/a  +  2v  -  27W  -  2)  +  4A. 

356.  The  last  article  enables  us  to  answer  the  question : 
"  If  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  is  in  part  a  curve  of  degree 
tn,  which  is  a  double  curve  on  one  of  the  surfaces,  in  how 

TT 
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many  points  does  it  meet  the  complementary  curve  of  inter- 
section?" Thus,  in  the  question  last  considered,  the  surfaces 
/A,  p  intersect  in  a  double  curve  m  and  a  complementary  curve 
/ip —  2711]  and  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  three  surfaces 
are  got  by  subtracting  from  (ftp  -  2m)  v  the  number  of  inter- 
sections of  the  double  curve  with  the  complementary.     Hence 

(/ip  -  2m)  V  —  i  =  fivp  —  m  (p  +  2/x  +  2v  —  4)  -f  2r, 

whence  i  =  ?n  (p  +  2/a  —  4)  —  2r. 

We  can  verify  this  formula  when  the  curve  m  is  the  complete 
intersection  of  two  surfaces  Z7,  F,  whose  degrees  are  k  and  L 
Then  p  is  of  the  form  AU"" ■\- BUV-\-CV^  where  A  is  of  the 
degree  p  — 2A:,  &c.,  and  fi  is  of  the  form  DV -^  EV  where  D 
is  of  the  degree  fi  —  k.  The  intersections  of  the  double  curve 
with  the  complementary  are  the  points  for  which  one  of  the 
tangent  planes  to  one  surface  at  a  point  on  the  double  curve 
coincides  with  the  tangent  plane  to  the  other  surface.  They 
are  therefore  the  intersections  of  the  curve  UV  with  the  surface 
AE'-BDE-vCD'  which  is  of  the  degree  p4  2)ia- 2  (^  + 0- 
The  number  of  intersections  is  AZ  {p  +  2/a  -  2  (A;  +  /]}  which 
coincides  with  the  formula  already  obtained  on  putting  kl=^m^ 
A/(A+Z-2)=r. 

357.  From  the  preceding  article  we  can  shew  how,  when 
two  surfaces  partially  intersect  in  a  curve  which  is  a  double 
curve  on  one  of  them,  the  singularities  of  this  curve  and  its 
complementary  are  connected.  The  first  equation  of  Art.  346 
ceases  to  be  applicable  because  the  surface  /it  +  v  ~  2  altogether 
contains  the  double  curve,  but  the  second  equation  gives  us 

Tw'  (/A  +  f  -  2)  =  2*  4  /  =  /  -f  2m  (/A  +  2  V  -  4)  -  4r, 

whence       4r  -  /  =  (2m  -  m')  (/a  +  v  —  2)  -f  2m  {v  —  2). 

In  like  manner  we  find  that  the  apparent  double  points  of 
the  two  curves  are  connected  by  the  relation 

8A  -  2li  =  [2m  -  m')  (/*  -  I)  (i^  -  1)  -  2w  (f  -  1 ). 

Thus,  when  a  quadric  passes  through  a  double  line  on  a  cubic 
the  remaining  intersection  is  of  the  fourth  degree,  of  the  sixth 
rank,  and  has  three  apparent  double  points. 


^^0l^^^m^^^ 
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SECTION   III.     NON-PROJECTIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  CURVES. 

358.  As  we  shall  more  than  once  in  this  section  have 
occasion  to  consider  lines  indefinitely  close  to  each  other,  it 
is  convenient  to  commence  by  shewing  how  some  of  the 
formulas  obtained  in  the  first  chapter  are  modified  when  the 
lines  considered  are  indefinitely  near.  We  proved  (Art.  14) 
that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  two  lines  is  given  by  the 
formula 

siu*^  =  (cosiS  cos  7'  -  COSTS'  cos  7)*+  (cos  7  cos  a'  —  cos  7^  cos  a)' 

-f  (cos  a  cosiS'  -  cos  a'  cos/9)*. 

When  the  lines  are  indefinitely  near  we  may  substitute   for 
cosa',  cosa-f  S  cosa,  &c.,  and  put  sin^  =  S^,  when  we  have 

S0*  =  (cos/3  S  C0S7  —  C0S7  S  cos^Sj*  +  (cos7  B  cosa  —  cosa  B  cos7)* 

+  (cosa  B  cosj8  -  cob/S  B  cosa)*. 

If  the   direction-cosines   of  any   line  be  -)-,-)  where 

T       T        T 

P  +  wi'  +  ft*  =  r',  the  preceding  formula  gives 

r'Be"  =  (wS«  -  nSmy  -f  [nil -  ISnY  +  {IBm  -  mBl)\ 

Since  we  have 

cos*a  +  cos*^  -f  cos*7  =  1, 

cosa  B  cosa  +  cos/9  B  cos/9  +  C0S7  B  C0S7  =  0 ; 

if  we  square  the  latter  equation  and  add  it  to  the  expression 
for  B0*j  we  get  another  useful  form 

B0*  =  (5  cosa)"  -f  (S  cos/9)»  +  (S  C0S7)". 

It  was  proved  (Art.  15)  that  cos/9  COS7'  — costs'  C0S7,  &c. 
are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  two  lines.  It  follows  then,  that  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  consecutive 
lines  just  considered  are  proportional  to  mBn  —  nBnij  tiBl—lBtij 
IBm  "  mBl^  the  common  divisor  being  r^Bd. 

Again,  it  was  proved  (Art.  44)  that  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  line  bisecting  the  external  angle  made  with  each  other  by 
two  lines  are  proportional  to 

cosa  -  cosa^,  co8/9  -  cos^,   C0S7  —  C0S7',  &c. 
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Ilence,  when  two  lines  are  indefinitely  near,  the  direction-cosines 
of  a  line  drawn  in  their  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  their 
common  direction,  are  proportional  to  S  cos  a,  S  cos^,  8  cos  7, 
the  common  divisor  being  B0. 

359.  We  proved   (Art.  317)   that   the   direction-cosines  of 

a  tangent  to  a  curve  are  -^  ,  -^  • ,  -y- ,  while,  if  the  curve  be 

given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  these  cosines  are 
proportional  to  J/.V'-i/'JV,  NU-^N'L,  iJ/'- i'J/,  where 
L^  Mj  &c.  denote  the  first  differential  coefficients. 

An  infinity  of  normal  lines  can  evidently  be  drawn  at  any 
point  of  the  curve.  Of  these,  two  have  been  distinguished  by 
special  names;  the  normal  which  lies  in  the  osculating  plane 
is  commonly  called  the  principal  normal;  and  the  normal 
perpendicular  to  that  plane,  which  being  normal  to  two  con- 
secutive elements  of  the  curve,  has  been  called  by  M.  Saint- 
Venant  the  hinomiaL  At  any  point  of  the  curve,  the  tangent, 
the  principal  normal,  and  the  binormal  form  a  system  of  three 
rectangular  axes. 

All  the  normals  lie  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 
line,  viz. 

{x  -  x')  dx  ■^{i/''y)di/-{'{z-z')dz  =  0 

in  the  one  notation ;  or  in  the  other 

[MN'  -  M'N)  {x  -  x')  +  {NL'  -  N'L)  [y  -  y') 

+  {LM'  -  rU)  [z  -  «')  =  0. 

360.  Let  us  consider  now  the  equation  of  the  osculating 
plane.  Since  it  contains  two  consecutive  tangents  of  the  curve, 
its  direction-cosines  (Art.  358)  are  proportional  to 

dyd^z  —  dzcPy^   dzd*x  —  dxiPzj   dxd'y  —  dyd'Xj 

quantities  which,  for  brevity,  we  shall  call  X^  F,  Z.  The  equa- 
tion of  the  osculating  plane  is  therefore 

Z(a;-a:')+  Tfy-/)  +  if  («-«')  =0. 
The  same  equation  might  have  been  obtained  (by  Art.  31) 
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by  forming  the  equation  of  the  plane  joining  the^three  con- 
secutive points 

x'yz' ;  x'  -I-  dx\  yf  +  dy\  z'  4  dz  ; 

X  +  2dx  4-  d^x\  y  +  2dy  4  ^/,  z'  4  ^dz  4  ef  2;'. 
In  applying  this  formula,  we  may  simplify  it  by  taking  one 
of  the  coordinates  at  pleasure  as  the  independent  variable,  and 
80  making  cTx,  d^y  or  d^z  =  0. 

361.  In  order  to  be  able  to  illustrate  by  an  example  the 
application  of  the  formulae  of  this  section,  it  is  convenient  here 
to  form  the  equations  and  state  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
helix  or  curve  formed  by  the  thread  of  a  screw.  The  helix  may 
be  defined  as  the  form  assumed  by  a  right  line  traced  in  any 
plane  when  that  plane  is  wrapped  round  the  surface  of  a  right 
cylinder.*  From  this  definition  the  equations  of  the  helix  are 
easily  obtained.  The  equation  of  any  right  line  y^mx  ex- 
presses that  the  ordinate  is  proportional  to  the  intercept  which 
that  ordinate  makes  on  the  axis  of  x.  If  now  the  plane  of 
the  right  line  be  wrapped  round  a  right  cylinder,  so  that  the 
axis  of  X  may  coincide  with  the  circular  base,  the  right  line 
will  become  a  helix,  and  the  ordinate  of  any  point  of  the 
curve  will  be  proportional  to  the  intercept  measured  along  the 
circle,  which  that  ordinate  makes  on  the  circular  base,  counting 
from  the  point  where  the  helix  cuts  the  base.  Thus  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  base  of  any  point  of 
the  helix  are  of  the  form  a;  =  a  cos  ^,  y  =  a  sin  ^,  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  circular  base.  But  the  height  z  has  been 
just  proved  to  be  proportional  to  the  arc  0.  Hence,  the  equa- 
tions of  the  helix  are 

a;  =  a  cos  y  ,  y  =  a  sin  r ,  whence  also  x*-\-  y^  =  a\ 

We  plainly  get  the  same  values  for  x  and  y  when  the  arc  in- 
creases by  27r,  or  when  z  increases  by  27rA ;  hence  the  interval 
between  the  threads  of  the  screw  is  27rA. 


*  GoDTerselj,  a  helix  becomes  a  right  line  when  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is 
traced  is  deTcloped  into  a  plane;  and  is,  therefore,  a  geodesic  on  the  cylinder 
(Art.  308). 
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Since  we  have 

die  =  —  T  sin  7  rfj5  =  -  Y  dz.  du  =  T  cos  y  dz=-^  dz. 
h       h  h     ^     ^     h        h  h 

we  have  ds^  =  — rs —  dz*.      It   follows   that  -5-  is   constant,  or 

h  as 

the  angle  made  by   the  tangent  to   the   helix   with   the   axis 

of  z  (which  is  the  direction  of  the  generators  of  the  cylinder) 

is  constant.     It  is  easy  to   see   that  this   is  the  same  as  the 

angle  made  with  the  generators   by   the   line   into  which   the 

helix  is   developed   when    the    cylinder    is    developed   into   a 

plane. 

The  length  of  the  arc  of  the  curve  is  evidently  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  height  ascended. 

The  equations  of  the  tangent  are  (Art.  317) 

x  —  xf  y  —  'if  z  —  z' 

y  X  k 

If  then  X  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  where  the 
tangent  pierces  the  plane  of  the  base,  we  have  from  the  pre- 
ceding equations 

or  the  distance  between  the  foot  of  the  tangent  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  point  of  contact  is  equal  to  the  arc  which 
measures  the  distance  along  the  circle  of  that  projection  from 
the  initial  point.  This  also  can  be  proved  geometrically,  for 
if  we  imagine  the  cylinder  developed  out  on  the  tangent  plane, 
the  helix  will  coincide  with  the  tangent  line,  and  the  line 
joining  the  foot  of  the  tangent  to  the  projection  of  the  point 
of  contact  will  be  the  arc  of  the  circle  developed  into  a  right 
line.  Thus,  then,  the  locus  of  the  points  where  the  tangent 
meets  the  base  is  the  involute  of  the  circle. 
The  equation  of  the  normal  plane  is 

y'x  —  x'y  =  A  («  —  «'). 

To  find  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane  we  have 

cPa;  =  — TiX(f«',  d^y^"  -uydz*^  d*z^Oj 
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whence  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane  Is 

h  {jjx  -  x'y)  +  a'  («  -  a?')  =  0. 

The  form  of  the  equation  shows  that  the  osculating  plane  makes 
a  constant  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  base. 

We  leave  it  as  an  exercise  to  the  reader  to  find  the 
tangent,  normal  plane,  and  osculating  plane  of  the  intersection 
of  two  central  quadrics. 

362.  We  can  give  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane 
a  form  more  convenient  in  practice  when  the  curve  is  defined 
as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  Z7,  V.  Since  the  osculating 
plane  passes  through  the  tangent  line,  its  equation  must  be 
of  the  form 

X  (Za;  +  %  +  iV«  +  Pa?)  = /A  (Z/'a:  +  Jf'y  + -y'2  +  P'w7), 

where  ia;  +  &c.  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  first  surface, 
Z^a;  +  &c.  to  the  second.  This  equation  is  identically  satisfied 
by  the  coordinates  of  a  point  common  to  the  two  surfaces,  and 
by  those  of  a  consecutive  point ;  and,  on  substituting  the  coor- 
dinates of  a  second  consecutive  point,  we  get 

/A  =  Ld^x^-Md'y\Nd\\Pd\o,  X  =  L'd''x-vM'd'y-\-N'd'z-\-P 'd'w. 

But  difierentiating  the  equation 

Ldx  +  Mdy  +  Ndz  +  Pdw  =  0, 

we  get  Ld'x  -f  Md^y  +  Nd'z  +  Fd*w  =  -  U% 

where  U'  =  adx''  +  bdy''  -^  cdz*  -{-  ddio* 

+  2fdydz  +  2gdzdx  +  2hdxdy  +  2ldxdio  +  2mdydw  +  2ndzdw^ 

where  a,  b,  &c.  are  the  second  difierential  coeflScients.  Now 
dxj  &c.  satisfy  the  equations 

Ldx -^  Mdy  -{-  Ndz  i- Pdw  =  0^  L'dx-\- M'dy  + N'dz-\-P'dw^Ol 

and  since  we  may  either,  as  in  ordinary  Cartesian  equations, 
take  to  as  constant ;  or  else  a;,  or  y,  or  z'y  or,  more  generally, 
must  take  some  linear  function  of  these  coordinates  as  constant ; 
we  may  therefore  combine  with  the  two  preceding  equations 
the  arbitrary  equation 

adx  4  fidy  +  ydz  +  Bdw  «  0, 
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Now  it  can  easily  be  verified  that  if  we  substitute  in  the 
equation  of  any  quadricy  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection 
of  three  planes 

Lx -k- My  •\- Nz -fr  Pwj  L'x  +  M'y  +  N'z  +  Fw^  ax  +/9y  +72?  +  Sir, 

the  result  V  will  be  proportional  to  the  determinant  (cf.  p.  59) 


a. 


h 

»«> 

L,   M,    N, 
L\  M\  N\ 


A, 


a, 


A     7, 


9^     ^»    -^j  -^'j  ^ 

/,   m,  M,  M\  13 

c,     n,  iV,  iST',  7 

d,   P,  P',   8 
P 
P' 


w 


This  determinant  may  be  reduced  by  subtracting  from  the 
fifth  column  multiplied  by  (m  —  I)  the  sum  of  the  first  four 
columns,  multiplied  respectively  by  aj,  y,  «,  t^;  when  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  column  vanishes,  except  the  last  row,  which  becomes 
—  (ax  +  /9y  +  72  +  Sio).  In  like  manner  we  may  then  subtract 
from  the  fifth  row,  multiplied  by  (m  —  1),  the  sum  of  the  first 
four  rows  multiplied  respectively  by  a;,  y,  ar,  w^  when,  in  like 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  fifth  row  vanishes,  except  the  last 
column,  which  is  —  [ax  +  fiy  +  yz-¥  Sw).     Thus  the  determinant 

reduces  to  («^+%  +  yH' 

(m  - 1)' 


0, 

*, 

9y 

;,  L' 

A, 

b, 

/, 

w,  J/' 

y> 

/, 

c, 

n,  i\r' 

?, 

r/i, 

«i 

d,P' 

J^', 

M', 

A", 

P' 

If  we  call  the  determinant  last  written  8^  and  the  corresponding 
determinant  for  the  other  equation  S\  the  equation  of  the 
osculating  plane  is 

j^^—^^{Lx^-My^m^-Pwy—^^ 


♦  Thia  equation  is  due  to  Dr.  HeMe,  see  Crello*5  Jaumalf  yol.  XLi. 
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This  equation  has  been  verified  in  the   case  of  two  quadrics, 
see  note,  p.  191. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  osculating  plane  of 

ox*  +  Ay*  +  «»  +  dw*j  a'x^  +  dy  +  e'z*  +  d'to*. 
Ant.  (ab'  -  ba')  {ac'  -  ca")  {ad'  -  da')  x'*x  +  {ba'  -  d'a)  (6c'  -  b'c)  {bd'  -  b*d)  y'hf 

+  {ea'  -  c'a)  {eV  -  c'b)  (ed'  -  o'd)  z'^z  +  {da'  -  d'a)  {db'  -  d^b)  {de'  -  d'c)  w'ho  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  osculating  plane  of  the  line  of  carvature 

a«  ^  6«  ^  c«  "    '  a'^  ^  b'^  ^  c'«  ~ 

a"^xx       b"hn/  ,  e'Hz'      , 
•    a»a'»  "*""W^  "*"'^^""  ^' 

363.  The  condition  that  four  points  should  lie  in  one  planoi 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  point  on  the  curve  should  be  the 
point  of  contact  of  a  stationary  plane,  is  got  bj  substituting 
in  the  equation  of  the  plane  through  three  consecutive  points, 
the  coordinates  of  a  fourth  consecutive  point.  Thus,  from  the 
equation  of  Art.  31,  the  condition  required  is  the  determinant 

d^x  [dyd^-dzd^y]  +  d'^yidzd^x-dxd'z)  +  d^z{dxd^y -  dyd^x)  =0. 

If  a  curve  in  space  be  a  plane  curve,  this  condition  must 
be  fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  of  every  point  of  it. 

For  a  curve  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces 
27,  F,  Clebsch  determined  as  follows  (see  Crelle^  LXIII.  1)  the 
condition  for  a  point  of-  osculation.  Writing  for  brevity 
5=  (w-  1)*  r,  5'=  (n-  1)»  T\  the  equation  given  in  the  last 
article  for  the  osculating  plane  is 

{rL-TU)x-\-[rM^TM')y-{'{TN^TN')z^{rP^TP')w=% 

and  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  osculating  plane  differs  from 
this  by  terms 

[TdL^- LdT --  TdU -  L'dT)x^'&z.^O. 

Thus,  in  order  that  the  two  planes  may  coincide,  introducing 
an  arbitrary  differential  dt^  we  must  have  the  four  equations 

TdL  +  LdT ~  TdU - UdT^  [TL -  TL) dt,  &c. 

If,  now,  we  write 

uu 
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where  -4,  5,  &c.  are  proportioDal  to  minors  of  the  determiuant 
/S>,  and  where  in  fact 

we  mnst  have 
AL-^BM+CN-{-DP^O,  AdL-\-BdM+ CdN-\-DdP^Q, 

AV  +  &c.  =  0,  A'dL'  +  &c.  =  0 ; 

for,  if  in  the  determinant  8  we  substitute  for  the  last  column 
either  i,  if,  -AT,  P,  or  c?i,  dM^  dN^  dP^  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  determinant  vanishes.  Multiply  then  the  four  equations 
last  considered  by  -4,  -B,  (7,  i)  respectively,  and  add,  and  we 
have,  after  dividing  by  T, 

which  we  may  ^rite 

dT-^\d[T)^Tdt, 

where  by  d[T)  we  mean  the  differential  of  T  considered 
merely  as  a  function  of  L\  M\  N'j  P' ;  a,  J,  &c.  being  regarded 
as  constants.  Similarly  we  have  dT  +  \d{T')  =  T'dt.  Let  us 
now  write  at  full  length  for  dT^  T^dx  +  T^y  +  &c. ;  and  elimi- 
nating dx^  dyy  dz^  dw^  dt  between  the  two  equations  just  obtained, 
and  the  three  conditions  which  connect  dx^  dy^  dz^  dw^  we 
obtain  the  required  condition  in  the  form  of  a  determinant 

r/+i(7;o,  r;+i(7;o,  r;+i(r;),  y;+i(r;),  r 

i,  J/,  N,  P,  0 

i',  M\  N',  F,        0 

a,  /3,  7,  a,  0       =0. 

Now  r  is  a  function  of  a?,  y,  «,  w  of  the  degree  3m  +  2n  -  8, 
but  when  regard  is  paid  only  to  the  xyzw^  which  enter  into 
L\  M\  &c.,  [T)  is  of  the  degree  2(n-  1);  if,  therefore,  we 
multiply  the  first  four  columns  by  a?,  y,  a,  w  respectively,  and 
subtract  them  from  3  (m  +  n  -  3)  times  the  last  column,  the  first 
four  terms  of  the  last  column  vanish,  and  the  equation  jnst 
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written  may  be  reduced  by  cancelling  the  fifth  row  and  column 
of  the  determinant.  The  condition  that  we  have  juBt  obtained 
is  of  the  degree  6//1  -f  6w  —  20  in  the  variables  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  value  of  a,  Art.  342.  If  the  surfaces  U 
and  V  are  quadrics,  and  therefore  the  coefficients  a,  h^  &c. 
really  constant,  (TJ,  (T,),  &c.  are  identical  with  T,,  T,,  &c., 
and  the  condition  that  we  have  obtained  is  the  result  of 
equating  to  zero  the  Jacobian  of  the  four  surfaces  T^  T^ 
U,  V. 

364.  We  shall  next  consider  the  circle  determined  by  three 
consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  which,  as  in  plane  curveSy  is 
called  the  circle  of  curvature.  It  obviously  lies  in  the  oscu- 
lating plane:  its  centre  is  the  intersection  of  the  traces  on 
that  plane,  by  two  consecutive  normal  planes;  and  its  radius 
is  commonly  called  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  radius  of  spherical  curvature,  which  is 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  determined  by  four  consecutive  points 
on  the  curve,  and  which  will  be  investigated  presently.  If 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  any  point  on  this  line  is  equidistant  from  all  the 
points  of  the  circle,  and  may  be  called  a  pole  of  the  circle. 
14ow  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  normal  planes  evidently 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.  Monge  has  therefore  called  the  lines 
of  intersection  of  pairs  of  consecutive  normal  planes  the  polar 
lines  of  the  curve.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  normal  planes 
envelope  a  developable  of  which  these  polar  lines  are  the 
generators,  and  which  accordingly  has  been  called  the  polar 
developable  surface.  We  shall  presently  state  some  properties 
of  this  surface.  The  polar  line  is  evidently  parallel  to  the  line 
called  the  Binormal  (Art.  359). 

365.  In  order  to  obtain  the  radius  of  curvature,  we  shall 
first  calculate  the  angle  of  contact^  that  is  to  say,  the  angle 
made    with   each   other   by  two   consecutive   tangents  to  the 

curve.    The  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  being  3"  )  ^ )  2  1 
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it  follows,  from  Art.  358,  that  d0^  the  angle  between  two  con- 
secutive tangents,  is  given  by  either  of  the  formulas 

^^-(^£)'*(4)'*(4')> 

or  c75V^«Z«+r«  +  Z', 

where  X  =  dycTz  -  dzcTy^  i&c. 

The  truth  of  the  latter  formula  may  be  seen  geometrically; 
for  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  denotes  the  square  of 
double  the  triangle  formed  by  three  consecutive  points  (Art.  32) ; 
but  two  sides  of  this  triangle  are  each  ds^  and  the  angle  between 
them  is  dO^  hence  double  the  area  is  ds^dO. 

If  now  ds  be  the  element  of  the  arc,  the  tangents  at  the 
extremities  of  which  make  with  each  other  the  angle  dd^  then 
since  the  angle  made  with  each  other  by  two  tangents  to  a 
circle  is  equal  to  the  angle  that  their  points  of  contact  subtend 
at  its  centre,  we  have  pdd  =  ds.  And  the  element  of  the  arc 
and  the  two  tangents  being  common  to  the  curve  and  the 
circle  of  curvature,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  given  by  the 
formula 


dd 
or  p  = 


z»+r*+z'' 


Ex.  To  find  the  radios  of  curyatnre  of  the  helix.    Using  the  formnUe  of  Art.  361, 
we  find  p  = ;  or  the  radius  of  curvatnre  is  constant. 


*  Bj  performing  Jbhe  differentiations  indicated,  another  value  for  d9^  is  found 
without  difficulty, 

d»2rf0»  =  {cPxY  +  {dhfY  +  (<?«)«  -  {(P»)\ 

This  formula  may  also  be  prored  geometrically.  Let  AB^  BC  be  two  consecutiTa 
elements  of  the  curve ;  AD  a  line  parallel  and  equal  to  BC\  then  since  the  projections 
of  BC  on  the  axes  are  (fx  +  ^x,  dy  +  <^y,  dz  +  <^,  it  is  plain  that  the  projections 
on  the  axes  of  the  diagonal  BD  are  rf'x,  rf»y,  d^z,  whence  5i>«= (ci»x)*+  {dhfY + {d*z)\ 
But  BD  projected  on  the  element  of  the  arc  is  d^»y  and  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  it  is 
didQ]  whence 

{d^sy  +  {d»  dey  =  {d*xY  +  [d^yy  +  {dhy. 
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366.  Having  thus  determined  the  magnitude  of  the  radius 
of  curvature,  we  are  enabled  by  the  formulas  of  Art.  358  also 
to  determine  its  position.  For  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  tangents,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  their  common  direction,  are,  by  that  article, 

dx        ^dy 


1    ,ir      ^    j^y 

Id   di'  le'^'ds' 


1    jdz 

Je^-ds'^'^'p 


ds  da 


jdz 
ds 


If  x\  y',  «'  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  curve, 
and  ar,  y,  z  those  of  the  centre  of  curvature,  then  the  projec- 
tions of  the  radius  of  curvature  on  the  axes  are  x'  —  a;,  y'  —  y, 
z'  —  z'j  but  they  are  also  pcosa,  pcos/9,  pcoay.  Putting  in 
then  for  cosa,  cos^,  C0S7  their  values  just  found,  the  coordinates 
of  the  centre  of  curvature  are  determined  by  the  equations 


d—  d-^ 

m     ds       ,  ^    ds 

x^p  -^,  y  -y  =  /) 


z'-^z^p^ 


jdz 
^ds 

IT 


367.  When  a  curve  is  given  as  the  intersection  of  two 
surfaces  which  cut  at  right  angles,  an  expression  for  the  radius 
of  curvature  can  be  easily  obtained.  Let  r  and  /  be  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  normal  sections  of  the  two  surfaces, 
the  sections  being  made  along  the  tangent  to  the  curve;  and 
let  ^  be  the  angle  which  the  osculating  plane  makes  with 
the  first  normal  plane:   then,  by  Meuuier's  theorem,  we  have 

p  =  r  COS0,  and  also  p  —  r  sin^,  whence  -5  =  -5  +  -75  • 

The  same  equations  determine  the  osculating  plane  by  the 

T 

formula  tan  ^  =  —  . 

T 

If  the  angle  which  the  surfaces  make  with  each  other  be  », 
the  corresponding  formula  is 


sin*a> 


_  1        1       2  cosft> 
r       r  rr 


We  can  hence  obtain  an  expression  for  the  radius  of  c^> 
vature  of  a  curve  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces. 
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We  may  write  i''  + J/*  +  ^*  =  5»,  Z''+ J/'»  +  ^'»=5^;  and 
we  have 

LL'  +  MM'  +  NN' 


COSdi)  =s 


BR 


Bia 


,   _  {MN'  -  M'NY  +  {NU  -  N'L)*  +  (LM'  -  X'lf )* 


We  must  then  substitute  in  the  formula  of  Art.  296, 


co8a  = 


MN'-M'N 


.  cosyS 


NL'-N'L 


LM'-L'M 


The  denominator  of  that  formula  becomes 

a,     h,  g,   L,    L' 

\     J,  /,  Jf,  M' 

g,    /,  c,  i^,  N' 

L,   M,  N, 

L\  M\  N' 

which  reduced,  as  in  Art.  362,  becomes  . — —— ;  iff:  giving 
(ot  -  1)*  g-Zr  sin'a      .    .,    ,     ^     (n-D'.g'jrsin'o* 


1  iSf 


288"  coB» 


"^  (n  ^  1  )*  i?ir  8in*a)      (m  -  1 )« (n  -  1)*  IP  IT  Bin*«  * 
In  the  notation  of  Art.  363  this  may  be  written 


=  -riiF  + 


IC^  IT 


'BW 


368.  Let  us  now  consider  the  angle  made  with  each  other 
by  two  consecutive  osculating  planes,  which  we  shall  call  the 
angle  of  torsion^  and  denote  by  drj.  The  direction-cosines  of 
the  osculating  plane  being  proportional  to  X^  Y^  Z^  the  second 
formula  of  Art.  358  gives 

(X"+  r*+z*)W=(  Ydz--zdYy^-[ZdX'-xdZ)\{XdY''  Ydxy. 

jJo^  y  =s  dzd^x  —  docd*ej     Z=  daxTy  -  dyd^x^ 

dY^dzdPx-'dxd^z^   dZ^dxd^y^dyd^x* 
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Therefore  {Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  31) 

YdZ"ZdY=^Mdx, 
"where  M  is  the  determinant 

XdJ'x-^-  Yd?y\Z^z. 
Hence  (Z '  +  F*  +  Z«)»  ^17*  =  if  W, 

Mds 
'^"X^+r^'  +  Z"' 
This  formula  may  be  also  proved  geometrically.  For  M 
denotes  six  times  the  Tolume  of  the  pyramid  made  by  four 
consecutive  points,  while  X*+  y"  +  Z*  denotes  four  times  the 
square  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  three  consecutive 
points.  Now  if  A  be  the  triangular  base  of  a  pyramid,  A'  an 
adjacent  face  making  an  angle  17  with  the  base,  s  the  side  com- 
mon to  the  two  faces,  and  jp  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex 
on  3,  so  that  ^A  ^sp^  then  for  the  volume  of  the  pyramid 
we  have  3  F=  Ajp  sin  17  and  6  Fi  =  ^Aps  sin  17  =  ^.AA'  sin  17. 
Now,  in  the  case  considered,  the  common  side  is  ds^  and  in 
the  limit  A^A\  hence  6 Vds  =  4^*di7.     Q.E.D. 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  radius  of  curvature  which  is 

-^,  the  later  French  writers  denote  the  quantity*  -7-  by  the 

letter  r,  and  call  it  the  rcultus  of  torsion  ;  but  the  reader  will 
observe  that  this  is  not,  like  the  radius  of  curvature,  the  radius 
of  a  real  circle  intimately  connected  with  the  curve. 

369.  In  the  same  manner,  however,  as  we  have  considered 
an  osculating  circle  determined  by  three  consecutive  points  of 
the  system,  we  may  consider  an  osculating  right  cone  deter- 
mined by  three  consecutive  planes  of  the  system,  and  we 
proceed  to  determine  its  vertical  angle.  Imagine  that  a 
sphere  is  described  having  as  centre  the  point  of  the  system 
in  which  the  three  planes  intersect ;  let  the  lines  of  the  system 
passing  through  that  point  meet  the  sphere  in  A  and  B\ 
and  let  the  corresponding  planes  meet  the  same  sphere  in 
AT^  BT\  then,  if  we  describe  a  small  circle  of  the  same  sphere 

*  The  qtumtity  ^  ^  '^  loinetlmeB  called  the  "  second  cnrratnre"  of  the  corre. 
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touching  AT^  BT^  and  escribed  to  AB^  the  cone  whose  vertex 
is  the  centre,  and  which  stands  on  that  small  circle,  will 
evidently  osculate  the  given  curve.  The  problem  then  is,  being 
given  dri  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  tangents  to  a 
small  circle  of  a  sphere,  and  dd  the  corresponding  arc  of  the 
circle  to  find  H  its  radius. 

Let  ^  be  the  external  angle  between  two  tangents  to  a 
circle,  a  the  length  of  the  two  tangents,  then  H  the  radius  of 
the  circle  is  given  bj  the  formula  tan^^  tan  ^=  sin  ^8.  Now, 
taking  C  the  centre  of  the  small  circle  and  t  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  from  it  on  AB^  we  have  tan^^  tan£  =  sin^^, 
and  tan  \<f)  tan  H  =  sin  Bt^  where  in  the  limit  ^'  differs  by 
an  infinitely  small  quantity  from  0. 

^iow,  since  also  in  the  limit  AB  measures  the  angle  between 
consecutive  lines  of  the  system  and  ^  measures  that  between 
consecutive  planes  of  the  system,  we  have  then 

tan^=^  =  !:.* 

370.  Imagine  that  through  every  line  of  the  system  there 
is  drawn  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  osculating 
plane,  this  is  called  a  rectifying  plancj  and  the  assemblage  of 
these  planes  generates  a  developable  which  is  called  the  recti-' 
fying  developable.  The  reason  of  the  name  is,  that  the  given 
curve  is  obviously  a  geodesic  on  this  developable,  since  its 
osculating  plane  is,  by  construction,  everywhere  normal  to  the 
surface.  If,  therefore,  the  developable  be  developed  into  a 
plane,  the  given  curve  will  become  a  right  line. 

The  intersection  of  two  consecutive  planes  of  the  rectifying 
developable  is  the  rectifying  line.  Now,  since  the  plane  passing 
through  the  edge  of  a  right  cone  perpendicular  to  its  tangent 
plane  passes  through  its  axis,  it  follows  that  the  rectifying 
plane  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  osculating  cone  considered 
in  the  last  article;  and,  therefore,  that  the  rectifying  line  is 
the  axis  of  that  osculating  cone.     The  rectifying  line  may  be 


*  It  has  been  proyed  by  M.  Bertrand  that  when  the  ratio  r  :  p  ia  constant,  the 
cnrre  must  be  a  helix  traced  on  a  cylinder ;  and  by  Poiteox,  that  when  r  and  p 
are  both  constant,  the  cylinder  has  a  circular  base,  Liouville's  Monge^  p.  554. 
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therefore  constructed  bj  drawing  In  the  rectifying  plane  a 
line  making  with  the  tangent  line  an  angle  H^  where  H  has 
the  value  determined  in  the  last  article. 

The  rectifying  surface  is  the  surface  of  centres  of  the  original 
developable  formed  by  the  lines  of  the  system.  In  fact  it  was 
proved  (Art.  306)  that  the  normal  planes  to  a  surface  along 
the  two  principal  tangents  touch  the  surface  of  centres;  but 
the  generating  line  Itself  is  In  every  point  of  It  one  of  the 
principal  tangents ;  the  rectifying  plane,  therefore,  touches  the 
surface  of  centres  which  Is  the  envelope  of  all  these  rectifying 
planes.  The  centre  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  a  developable 
of  the  other  principal  section,  namely,  that  perpendicular  to  the 
generating  line,  is  the  point  where  Its  plane  meets  the  corre- 
sponding rectifying  line ;  for  evidently  the  traces  on  this  plane 
of  two  consecutive  rectifying  planes  are  two  consecutive  normals 
to  the  section.  Hence  If  I  be  the  distance  of  any  point  on  the 
developable  from  the  cuspidal  edge  measured  along  the  generator, 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  transverse  section  is  liKaH. 
When  I  vanishes,  this  radius  of  curvature  vanishes,  as  it  ought, 
the  point  being  a  cusp. 

In  the  case  of  the  helix  the  rectifying  surface  Is  obviously 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  curve  Is  traced. 

371.   To  find  the  angle  between  two  successive  radii  of  curvature  J^ 

Let  AB^  BG  be  traces  on  any 
sphere  with  radius  unity,  of  planes 
parallel  to  the  osculating  and 
normal  planes,  then  the  central 
radius  to  B  Is  the  direction  of  the 
radius  of  curvature.     If  AB\  B'C 

be  consecutive  positions  of  the  os-   a^  c 

culating  and  normal  planes,  B'  Is  In  the  direction  of  the  con- 
secutive radius  of  curvature,  and  BB^  measures  the  angle 
between  them.  Ifow  the  triangle  BOB'  being  a  very  small 
right-angled  triangle,  we  have  BBT"  =  BOf  +  OB^. 

*  The  reader  will  find  simple  geometrical  investigations  of  this  and  other  formnlss 
connected  with  cnrres  of  double  oarrature  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ronth,  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Mathematics,  vol.  YII.  p.  87. 

XX 
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Bat  since  the  angle  ABCis  right,  BO  measures  BAB\  which 
is  drj^  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  osculating  planes, 
and  OB'  measures  OCB\  which  is  d0^  the  angle  between 
two  consecutive  normal  planes.  The  required  angle  is  there- 
fore given  by  the  formula  BB^  =  drj* -i- d0*j  where  dtj  and 
d0  have  the  values  already  found.  The  series  of  radii  of 
curvature  at  all  the  points  of  a  curve  generate  a  surface  on 
the  properties  of  which  we  have  not  space  to  dwell.  It  is 
evidently  a  skew  surface  (see  note,  p.  89),  since  two  consecutive 
radii  do  not  in  general  intersect  (see  Art.  374,  infra). 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  surface  of  the  radii  of  carratiire  in  the  case 
of  the  helix. 

The  radius  of  curvature  being  the  intersection  of  the  osculating  and  normal  planes 
has  for  its  equations  (Art.  361)  x'y  —  y'x^  z  —  z\  from  which  we  are  to  eliminate 
^y'^  by  the  help  of  the  equations  of  the  curve.  And  writing  the  equations  of  the 
helix  x  —  a  cos  nz^y  —  a  sin  nz^  the  required  surface  is  y  cos  nz  =  x  sin  n^. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  tangents  of 
a  helix.    The  equations  of  the  tangent  being 

x  —  a  cos  nz'  =  —  fi«  sin  nz*  («  —  2'),  y  —  a  sin  na'  =  na  cos  m*  («  —  «'), 

the  result  of  eliminating  z*  is  found  to  be 


X  cos 


\nz  ± [.  4-  y  sin  <nz  ± ■-  y  =  a. 


^nce  this  equation  becomes  impossible  when  x^  4-  y*  <  a',  it  is  plain  that  no  part  of 
the  surface  lies  within  the  cylinder  on  which  the  helix  is  traced. 

372.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  'polar  developahle  generated 
by  the  normal  planes  to  the  given  curve.  Fourier  has  remarked, 
that  the  "  angle  of  torsion  "  of  the  one  system  is  equal  to  the 
^'  angle  of  contact''  of  the  other,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious  since 
the  planes  of  this  new  system  are  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  the  original  system,  and  vice  versd.  The  reader  will  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the 

-^  of  one  system  is  equal  to  the  -^  of  the  other,  because  the 

da  is  not  the  same  for  both. 

Since  the  intersection  of  the  normal  planes  at  two  con- 
secutive points  JT,  K'  of  the  curve  is  the  axis  of  a  circle  of 
which  K  find  K'  are  points  (Art.  364),  it  follows  that  if  any 
point  D  on  that  line  be  joined  to  K  and  K\  the  joining  lines 
are  equal  and  make  equal  angles  with  that  axis. 
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Tt  is  plain  that  three  consecutive  normal  pUnea  intersect 
in  the  centre  of  the  osculating  sphere ;  hence  the  cunpidal  edge 
of  the  polar  demJopable  is  the  hcus  of  centres  of  spherical  cur- 
vature. 

In  the  case  of  a  plane  curve  this  polar  developable  reduces 
to  a  cylinder  standing  on  tbo  evolute  of  the  curve. 

373.  Every  curve  Acta  an  infinity  of  evolutea  lying  on  the 
polar  developable;*  that  !s  to  say,  the  given  curve  may  be 
generated  in  an  infinity  of  ways  by  the  unrolling  of  a  string 
wound  round  a  curve  traced  on  that  developable.  Let  MM'j 
M'M",  &o.  denote  the  suceesaive  elements  of  the  curve,  Kj  JT', 
&c.  the  middle  points  of  tlieac  elements,  then  the  planes  drawn 
through  the  points  A'  perpendicular  to  the  elements  are  the 
normal  ptanea.  The  lines  AB^  A'B',  &c.  being  the  lines  in 
which  each  normal  plane  is  intersected  by  the  consecutive, 
these   lines  are  the  generators  of  the  polar  developable,  and 


Jt    ^' 


hence  tangents  to  the  cnspidal  edge  RS  of  that  surface.  Draw 
now  at  pleaauref  any  line  KB  in  the  first  normal  plane, 
meeting  the  first  generator  in  />;  join  BK'  which  being  in 
the  second  normal  plane  will  meet  the  second  generator  A'B', 
say  in  ly.  In  like  manner,  let  K"!/  meet  A"B"  in  I/'.  We 
get  thus  a  curve  D0iy'  traced  on  the  polar  developable  which 
is  au  evolute  of  the  given  curve.  For  the  lines  DK^  IXK',  &c 
the  tangents  to  the  curve  DUU\  are  normals  to  the  curve 
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KK'K'\  and  the  lengths  DK=DK\  UK'^UK'\  &c,  (see 
Art.  372).  If  therefore  DK  be  a  part  of  a  thread  wound  round 
Diyiy\  it  is  plain  that  as  the  thread  is  unwound  the  point  K 
will  move  along  the  given  curve. 

Since  the  first  line  DK  was  arbitrary,  the  curve  has  an 
infinity  of  evolutes.  A  plane  curve  has  thus  an  infinity  of 
evolutes  lying  on  the  cylinder  whose  base  is  the  evolute  in  the 
plane  of  the  curve.  For  example,  in  the  special  case  where 
this  evolute  reduces  to  a  point;  that  is,  when  the  curve  is  a 
circle,  the  circle  can  be  described  by  moving  round  a  thread 
of  constant  length  fastened  to  any  point  on  the  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In  the  general  case,  all  the  evolute  curves  DUU'^  dkc  are 
geodesies  on  the  polar  developable. 

For  we  have  seen  (Art.  308)  that  a  curve  is  a  geodesic  when 
two  successive  tangents  to  it  make  equal  angles  with  the  inter- 
section of  the  corresponding  tangent  planes  of  the  surface ; 
and  it  has  just  been  proved  (Art.  372),  that  DK^  DK\  which 
are  two  successive  tangents  to  the  evolute,  make  equal  angles 
with  AB  which  is  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  tangent 
planes  of  the  developable.  An  evolute  may  then  be  found 
by  drawing  a  thread  as  tangent  from  K  to  the  polar  develop- 
able, and  winding  the  continuation  of  that  tangent  freely  round 
the  developable. 

374.  The  locus  of  centres  of  curvature  is  a  curve  on  the  polar 
developable,  but  generally  is  not  one  of  the  system  of  evolutes. 
Let  the  first  osculating  plane  MM' If  meet  the  first  two  normal 
planes  in  KG^  K'G^  then  G  is  the  first  centre  of  curvature; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  second  centre  is  G\  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  K'G\  K''G\  the  lines  in  which  the  second  oscu- 
lating plane  M'M''M'"  is  met  by  the  second  and  third  normal 
planes.  Now  the  radii  K'G^  K'G'  are  distinct,  since  they 
are  the  intersections  of  the  same  normal  plane  by  two  different 
osculating  planes,  K'G'  will  therefore  meet  the  line  AB  in  a 
point  /  which  is  distinct  from  G.  Consequently,  the  two  radii 
of  curvature  KGy  K'G'  situated  in  the  planes  P,  P'  have  no 
common  point  in  AB  the  intersection  of  these  planes;    two 
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consecative  radii  therefore  do  not  iDtersect,  unless  in  the  case 
where  two  consecutive  osculating  planes  coincide. 

The  centres  of  curvature  then  not  being  given  hj  the  suc- 
cessive intersections  of  consecutive  radii,  these  radii  are  not 
tangents  to  the  locus  of  centres.  Any  radius  therefore  KO 
would  not  be  the  continuation  of  a  thread  wound  round  CC^C^\ 
and  the  unwinding  of  such  a  thread  would  not  give  the  curve 
KK'K'^  except  in  the  case  where  the  latter  is  a  plane  curve.* 

375.  To  find  ike  radius  of  the  sphere  through  four  conr 
secutive  points.  Let  B  be  the  radius  of  any  sphere,  p  the 
radius  of  a  section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  17  with  the 
normal  plane  at  any  point ;  then,  by  Meunier's  theorem, 
jScosi7=:p;    and  for   a  consecutive  plane   making  an   angle 

17  +  &;,  we  have  Sp  =  —  iZ siniy&y.     Hence -B"=/)*+(Tr]  • 

We  have  then  only  to  give  in  this  expression  to  p  and  drj 
the  values  already  found. 

--p-   is  obviously  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  distance 

from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  plane  of  the  circle   of 
curvature. 

376.  To  find  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating 
sphere. 

Let  the  equation  of  any  normal  plane  be 

{a  —  x)dx  +  {l3'-y)dy+{y  —  z)  dz  =  0, 
where  xyz  is  the  point  on  the  curve,  and  a^7  any  point  on 


*  The  characteristics  of  the  polar  deyelopable  may  be  investigated  bj  argnmentB 
similar  to  those  used  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Arts.  HI,  Ac.  They  are  n'  =  m  +  rj  o'  =  0, 
r'  =  Sm  +  n,m'zz5tn  +  af  where  m,  n,  &c.y  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  825,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  given  curve,  and  m',  n',  Ac.  the  corresponding  characteristics 
of  the  polar  developable.  When,  as  is  here  supposed,  there  is  nothing  special  in  the 
character  of  the  points  at  infinity  of  the  given  curve,  the  normal  planes  corresponding 
to  these  points  are  altogether  at  infinity ;  and  the  corresponding  generators  of  the 
polar  developable  are  common  to  three  consecutive  planes.  The  plane  at  infinity 
meets  the  polar  dcTelopables  in  m  lines,  each  reckoned  three  times,  and  a  carve  of 
the  n^^  order. 
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the  plane;  then  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  normal  plane 
combined  with  the  preceding  gives 

(a  -  x)  ef  a;  +  (;3  -  y)  t/*y  +  {7  -  z)  d^z  =  d8\ 

And  the  equation  of  the  third  plane  gives 

(a  -  x)  rf'a;  +  (^  -  y)  (Py+{y^  z)  dJ'z  =  Zdsd^s. 

Let  us  denote,   as  before,  dyd^z  —  dzd^y^  &c.  by  X,  F,  Z\ 
dyd^z  -  rf^cTy,   &c.    by    X\     Y',    Z\    and    the    determinant 
XdJ^x  -I-  Y(Fy  +  iJii^2  by  M.     Then,  solving  the  preceding  equa- 
tions, we  have 
Jl/(a-a')  =  -ZWs"  +  3X^/5dr5,   Jlf(/S-y)=-  F'efe"  +  3 K&t?5, 

Jlf  {7  -  «)  =  -  Z'ds^  +  S^rfscT^. 
By  squaring  and  adding  these  equations,  we  obtain  another 
expression  for  -B",  which  is  what  the  value  in  the  last  article 

becomes  when  for  p  and  -7-  we  substitute  their  values. 

We  add  a  few  other  expressions,  the  greater  part  of  which 
admit  of  simple  geometrical  proofs,  the  details  of  which  want 
of  space  obliges  us  to  omit. 

Ex.  1.  If  cr  be  the  arc  of  the  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  centres  of  absolute 

curvature, 

rfff«  =  dp^  +  p'dry^ ;   or  rf cr  =  Rdn. 

Ex,  2.  If  £  be  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  locus  of  centres  of  spherical  curvature 

dZ  —  -  j^    ;  where  S  =  -pia  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  osculating  circle 

and  osculating  sphere.  From  this  expression  we  immediately  get  values  for  the 
radii  of  curvature  and  of  torsion  of  this  locns,  remembering  that  the  angle  of  torsion 
is  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  original,  and  vice  vei's&. 

Ex.  3.   The  angle  between  two  consecutive  rectifying  lines  is  dH. 

Ex.  4.  The  angle  i//  between  two  consecutive  /?'s  is  given  by  the  formula 

JPxlf^  =  ds^  +  rf£2  -  dir-* 

•  The  reader  will  find  further  details  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  section  in 
a  Memoir  by  M.  de  Saint- Veiiant,  Jourmd  de  TKcoh  Polytechniqm^  Caliier  XXX., 
who  has  also  collect<jd  into  a  table  about  a  hundred  formulas  for  the  transformation 
and  reduction  of  calculations  relative  to  the  theory  of  non-plane  curves;  and  in  a 
paper  by  M.  Frenet,  ZiouriV/e,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  437.  I  abridge  the  following  historical 
sketch  from  M.  de  Saint- Venant's  Memoir :  "  Curve  lines  not  contained  in  the  same 
plane  have  been  successively  studied  by  Clairaut  {Jiecherches  sur  hs  courbes  a  double 
courburej  1731),  who  has  brought  into  use  the  title  by  which  they  have  been  com- 
monly known  (previously,  however,  employed  by  Pitot)  and  who  has  given  expressions 
for  the  projections  of  these  curves,  for  their  tangents,  normals,  arc,  Ac. ;  by  Monge 
{Memoire  tur  let  developpeesy  ^e.  presented  in  1771,  and  inserted  in  voL  x.,  1785, 
of  the  *  SavatUi  kranger$^'  as  well  as  in  his  '  AppHctUhm  de  VAnalytt  d  la  Geometric 
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377.  The  coordinates  a;,  y,  «  of  a  point  on  a  surface  may 
be  expressed  as  functions  of  two  parameters  jt>,  q ;  and  conversely 
if  the  coordinates  a;,  y,  z  are  thus  expressed  as  functions  of  two 
parameters,  these  expressions  determine  the  surface,  for  by  the 
elimination  of  the  parameters  we  obtain  between  the  coordinates 
or,  y^  z  the  equation  C7=  0  of  the  surface ;  and  when  a  definite 
value  18  assigned  to  either  jo  or  q^  the  point  xyz  is  restricted 
to  a  definite  curve  on  the  surface.  This  mode  of  representation 
of  a  surface  is,  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  curvature,  and  it  has  been  used  for  that  purpose 
by  Gauss.*  We  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  investi- 
gations, but  before  doing  so  must  explain  his  notation  and 
establish  the  connexion  of  this  method  with  that  by  which 
curvature  was  treated  in  Chapter  xi.  We  have  a;,  y,  z  given 
functions  of  p,  q\  and  the  partial  differential  coefficients  of 
a*,  y,  z  in  regard  to  these  variables  are  expressed  as  follows : 

dx  =  adp  +  adq^   dy  =  hd'p  +  Vdq^   dz  =  cdp  +  cdq^ 
d'x  =  adp''  4  Iddpdq  +  a  Wj*, 
d^y  =  ^dp^  +  2)3W/;  dq  +  ^'d^, 
d^z  =  7C?/?*  +  lidpdq  +  i'd(f. 


who  gave  expressions  for  the  normal  plane,  centre  and  radius  of  curvatare,  evolutes, 
polar  liD(»  and  polar  developable,  centre  of  osculating  sphere,  for  the  criterion  for 
'points  of  simple  inflexion'  where  four  consecutive  points  are  in  a  plane,  and  for 
'  points  of  double  inflexion'  where  three  consecutive  points  are  in  a  right  line ;  by 
Tinseau  {Solution  de  quelques  problemeSf  <^c.  presented  in  1774,  Savants  ctrangers^ 
vol.  IX.,  1780)  who  was  the  first  to  conitider  the  osculating  plane  and  the  developable 
generated  by  the  tangents;  by  Lacroix  {Calcul  BiffererUitt)  who  was  the  first  to 
render  the  formulae  symmetrical  by  introducing  the  differentials  of  the  three  co- 
ordinates ;  and  by  Lancret  (Mcmoire  sur  les  courbes  a  double  covrbure,  read  1802, 
and  inserted  vol.  l.,  1805,  of  Savants  etrangers  de  I'lnstitut)  who  calculated  the 
angle  of  torsion,  and  introduced  the  consideration  of  the  rectifying  lines  and  rectify- 
ing surface."  The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  and  novel  researches  respecting 
curves  of  double  curvature  in  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Elements  of  Quaternions ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  theory  of  the  osculating  twisted  cubic  which  passes  through  six  con- 
secutive points  of  the  curve. 

*  See  his  Memoir  '*  DisquisitioneB  circa  superficies  curvas,"  Conim,  Gott.  recent. ^ 
t.  VI.  (1827),  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  liouville's  Edition  of  Bionge,  and  in  hia 
Works,  IV.  p.  219. 
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Gauss  also  writes 

o»  +  J''  +  c'  =  ^,   aa'  +  bV  +  af  =  F,  o"  +  6"  +  tS' =  <?, 

which  obvioaslj  lead  to  the  relation  A*  +  ff^C- EO - F* ; 
and  to  these  notations  it  is  convenient  to  join  F*  =  EQ  —  jF*, 

Aa-i-Bfi+Oy=E\  Aa'+ B^+Cy'=F',  Aa"  +  Bff"+Cy"=G\ 

E\  F"^  Q'  denoting  respectively  the  determinants 


i,  c 


a',  b\  c' 


a,    i,     c 


a',  y,    (Z 

^"      iP"     ^" 


a,  &,  c 
a',  ft',  c' 

The  identity         ^cte  +  Bdy  +  Clfo  =  0, 

replaces  the  differential  equation  of  the  surface,  or  what  is  the 

same  thing,  if  U=/{xj  y,  2;)  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  surface, 

^     „    ^  .      ,         dU    dU    dU 

then  A^  jD,  O  are  proportional  to   j~  j  "3~  1  "j"  • 

Again,  since  the  coordinates  are  rectangular,  if  da  be  an 
element  of  length  on  the  surface,  that  is,  if  it  be  the  distance 
between  the  points  (^,  j)  and  [p^-dp^  J  +  ^?))  ^^^ 

da^  =  Edp*  +  iFdpdq  +  adq\ 

378.  The  differential  equation  Art.  303  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  may  be  written 

dxj  dy^  dz     =0. 
A,  B,    C 
dAj  dB^  dC 

Bepeating  the  investigation   which  led  to  this  equatiop,  we 
have  for  the  coordinates  of  an  indeterminate  point  on  the  normal 

and  if  this  meets  the  consecutive  normal,  then  taking  f , «;,  ^  to 
be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  intersection,  we  have 

0^dx  +  Ad\-^\dA,  0  =  dy-^Bd\  +  'KdB^  0  =  dz+ CdK-\-\dCj 

which  equations,  by  eliminating  \  and  d\j  give  the  equation  in 
question. 
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Now  this  equation  may  be  written  [Higher  Algebra^  Art.  24) 


adx  +  bdy  +  cdz^    n'dx  +  Vdy  +  c'dz 
odA-vbdB-VcdC^  (idA^VdB^-ddG 

since  it  is  what  is  denoted  by 


=  0, 


a  J  b  J  c 


=  0. 


dXf  difj  dz 
dA,  dB^  dC 

Calculating  the  quantity  adx  +  bdy  +  cdzj  by  substituting  for  dx^ 
adp  +  a'dq^  &c.^  it  is  found  to  be  IJdp  +  Fdq.     Similarly 

a'dx '\- b'dy  •¥  c'dz  =  Fdp  •\-  Odq. 

Again^  differentiating  the  identities 

a-4  +  65+c(7=0, 

we  find      adA'VbdB^-cdG=^'-{Ada  -V  Bdb  +Cab), 

a'dA  +  VdB  +  cWC=  -  [Ada'  ^-Bdb'-^-  Gdc% 

which,  substituting  for  da  —  adp  +  a^dq^  &c.,  become  respectively 
^{E'dp  +  rdq)  and  -- {rdp  +  G'dq).  Whence,  finally,  the 
equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  is 

Mp  +  Fdqy      Fdp+Gdq 
E'dp  +  F'dq,   F'dp  +  G'dq 

or,  as  this  may  also  be  written, 

dj*,  "dpdq^  dp* 

E,      F    ,    G      =0. 

E\      r  ,   G' 


=  0, 


379.  The  equations  0  =  e£s  -f  AdK  +  \dA^  &c.,  of  the  last 
article  may  be  written,  putting  dA  =  A^dp  +  A^dq^  &c., 

0  =  (a  +  \A^  dp^-[a'-V  \A^  dq  +  AdX^ 

0  =  (J  +  X5J  <?;?+  (i'  +  \5,)  (ij  +  .BtfX, 

0  =  (c  +  \C,)rf;>+(V  +  \(7,)(ij4  CaX, 

which  equations,  by  the  elimination  of  dp^  dq^  dX^  give  for  the 

determination  of  \  a  quadratic  equation  corresponding  to  that 

of  Art.  295.     Taking  p  for  the  radius  of  curvature,  we  have 

P"  =  (f  7  a^)"+ (17 -yr +((:-«)",    =^"V,    or    say    X^p-.F; 
and  writing  down   the  equation  in  question  with  this  value 

TY 
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=  0. 


=  0. 


substituted  for  X,  the  equation  Is 

aV+A^p,    bV-\-B^py    cV-\-C,p 
a'  r+  Aj>,  V  F+  5,p,  c'  F+  Cj>     =  0, 
A       ,         B      ,         G 

a  quadratic  equation  for  determining  the  radius  of  curvature. 
This  equation  may  be  treated  as  before.     It  becomes 

^F+  p  [Afi  +  Bfi  +  C7,c),  FV^  p  {Afl'  +  BJ/  +  0/) 
FV-\-p{A^a  +  BJb-^C^c),  GV+p{Afi'-¥  BJb'-\- O^c') 

In  which,  by  the  last  article,  the  coefficients  of  p  are  —  JE\  —  J^, 
—  G\  whence  the  equation  for  the  radii  of  curvature  is 

E'p'EV,    Fp^FV 
Fp-'FV,    O'p"  GV 

380.  By  what  precedes  we  have  a  quadratic  equation  for  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  a  quadratic  equation 
for  the  value  of  p ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  selecting  at  pleasure 
either  of  the  two  lines  of  curvature,  the  corresponding  value 
of  p  should  be  linearly  determined.  The  required  formula  is 
at  once  obtained  from  the  equations  0=:dx-\-Ad\  +  \dAj&c.j 
of  Art.  378,  by  multiplying  them  by  ctr,  rfy,  dz  respectively 
and  adding;  then  substituting  for  \  its  foregoing  value  p  :  F, 
we  have 

V{dx^  +  dy^  +  dz")  +  p  (dxdA  -^-dydB-^  dzdC)  =  0, 

where,  by  what  precedes,  dx*  +  dy*  +  dz*  =  Edp*  4  2Fdpdq  +  Gdq\ 
But,  by  the  equation  of  the  surface  Adx-^-Bdy-^-  Cdz  =  0,  we  have 

dA  dx  +  dBdy  +  dCdz  =  -  [Ad'^x  +  Bd^y  +  Ctf *«), 
which,  substituting  from  Art.  377, 

=  -  {Wdf  +  ^F'dpdq  +  G'd^, 
whence  the  equation  is 
p  {Wdf  +  ^Fdpdq  +  &dq^)  -  V{Edf  +  ^Fdpdq  +  Gd(j[)  =  0. 
In   this,   considering  dp-^dq  as    having    at    pleasure    one 
or  other  of  the   values  given  by  the  differential  equation  of 
the  lines  of  curvature,  the   equation  gives  linearly  t^e  cor- 
responding value  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 
But  writing  the  equation  in  the  form 

[pE'^VE)dp*^2[pF''VF)dpdq-V{pG''VG)dq*^0, 


0, 


=  0. 
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and  attending  to  the  equation  for  the  determination  of  p,  it 

appears  that  the  equation  may  be  expressed  in  either  of  the 

forms 

[pE'  -  VE)  dp-^-ipF'-VF)  dq^O, 

{pr^VF)dp-^{pG'--VG)dq^O] 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  equations  of  Arts.  378  and  379 
maj  be  expressed  in  the  more  complete  forms 

p,   Edp  +  Fdqj   Fdp+Odq 

r,  E'dp+rdq,  rdp\&dq 

dq,    pE'-VE,    pF'-VF 
"dq,    pF-VF,   pG'^VO 

The  first  of  these  gives  the  quadratic  equation  for  the  curves 
of  curvature,  and  (linearly)  the  value  of  p  for  each  curve ;  the 
second  gives  the  quadratic  equation  for  the  radius  of  curvature, 
and  (linearly)  the  direction  of  the  curvature  for  each  value  of 
the  radius.  It  also  appears  that  the  quadratic  equations  for  p 
and  {or  dp -7- dq  are  linear  transformations  the  one  of  the  other. 

381.  Returning  to  the  equation 

p  [E'dp^  +  2Fdpdq  +  G'dq^)  =  V  {Edp*  +  2Fdpdq  +  Gdp*) 

of  the  preceding  article,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  (the  ratio 
dp-rdq  being  arbitrary)  this  is  the  equation  which  deter- 
mines the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  through 
the  consecutive  point  (/?  +  c?p,  j  +  dq).  The  centre  of  curva^ 
ture  of  this  section  is,  in  fact,  given  as  the  intersection  of  the 
normal  at  (/?,  q)  by  the  plane  drawn  through  the  middle  point 
of  the  line  joining  the  two  points  (/?,  j),  (p+^,  ?  +  ^)  ** 
right  angles  to  this  line.  Taking  f ,  17,  ^  for  current  coordinateS| 
the  equations  of  the  normal  are,  as  before, 

whence         (f  -  x)'  +  (1;  -  y)«  +  (f  -  zf  =  V  F« = p\ 

p  being  a  distance  measured  along  the  normal ;  the  equation  of 
the  plane  in  question  is 

(f  -  a;  - Jdr  -  Jrf*aj  -  &c.)  [dx  +  \d^x  +  &c.)  +...=*  0, 

or,  substituting  for  f  —  a?,  17  -y,  ?-«  the  values   ^r  >  Tr  »  "Ir  1 
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the  equation,  omittiDg  higher  infiDitesimals,  becomes 
^[A{dx-¥^d'x)-\-B{dy'\-ld'y)+C{dZ'¥^d'z)]=^l{dx''\-dy^^ 

which,  observing  that  Adx  +  Bdy  +  Cdz  =  0,  is 

p{Ad*x-\-Bd'y'\-Cd'z)^V{dai'-\-dy*-\-dz^)^Oj 

or,  substitutmg  for  dx^  .•.,  d^x^  ...  their  values,  it  is 

p  {E'df  +  2rdj>dq  +  G'dq*)  -  r{Edp*  -f  2Fdpdq  +  Gdq^  =  0, 

the  above-mentioned  equation.^ 

The  formula  explains  the  meaning  of  the  coefficients 
E\  F\  (?';   it  shews  that  the  equation 

E'dp""  +  2F'dpdq  +  G'dq"  =  0 

determines  the  directions  of  the  inflexional  tangents  at  the 
point  [pj  q).  It  may  be  observed  that  if  jE'  =  0,  G^'  =  0,  this 
equation  becomes  dpdq  =  0,  we  then  have  p  =  const.,  q  ^  const., 
as  the  equations  of  the  "  inflexion  curves,"  or  curves  which  at 
each  point  thereof  coincide  in  direction  with  an  inflexional 
tangent, 

382.  We  may  imagine  the  parameters  p,  q  so  determined 
that  the  equations  of  the  two  sets  of  lines  of  curvature  shall 
be  p  =  const,  and  q  =s  const,  respectively.  When  this  is  so  the 
differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  will  be  dpdq  =  0 ; 
and  thb  will  be  the  case  if  jP=  0,  -F'  =  0 ;  we  thus  obtain  F^  0, 
i^'sO  as  the  conditions  in  order  that  the  equations  of  the 
lines  of  curvature  may  be  p  =  const,  and  q  =  const  Or,  writing 
the  conditions  at  full  length,  they  are 


dx  dx      dy  dy      dz  dz 
dp  dq      dp  dq      dp  dq 

=  0, 

dx          dy         dz 
dp    ^      dp   ^     dp 

dx          dy         dz 
dq    ^      dq    ^     dq 

=  0, 

d'x        d'y        d*z 

dpdq  ^    dpdq  '    dpdq 

♦  Thia  equation  is  obtained  geometrically  by  Mr.  Williawson,  Quarterly  Journal 
Tol.  XI.,  p.  864  (1871). 
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where  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  first  equation  merely  expresses 
that  the  curves  f  =  const,  and  j  =  const,  intersect  at  right 
angles, 

383.  If,  as  above,  F^  0,  F'  =  0,  then  the  quadratic  equation 
for  p  is 

and  from  the  equations  of  Art.  380,  putting  successively  djp  =  0, 

VQ 
dq^Oj  it  appears  that  the  value  p^-tw  belongs  to  the  line 

VE 
of  curvature  p  =  const.,  and  the  value  p  =  -t^-  to  the  line  of 

curvature  q  =•  const. 

384.  The  above  determinant-equation  ^'  =  0  may  be  re- 
placed by  three  equations 

d^x         dx        ^  _/\  <^ 
dpdq         dp         dq        '       '* 

where  X,  fi,  are  indeterminate  coefficients;  multiplying  first 
by  ^ ,  -^ ,  -7-  ,  and  adding,  we  have  an  equation  containing 

only  \,  and  which  is 

IdE       „ 

nOR        iiU         (JZ 

and  similarlj  multiplyiog  hy-j-  ,  -^  ,  -5- ,  and  adding,  we  obtain 

It  thus  appears,  that  p  =  const.,  q  =  const.,  being  the  equations 
of  the  curves  of  curvature,  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z  considered 
as  functions  of  p,  q  satisfy  each  the  partial  differential  equation 

d^u       I   IdEdu^l  l^dGdu^ 


dpdq      2  Edq  dp      2  O  dp  dq 

385.  Entering  now  upon  Gauss's  theory  of  the  curvature 
of  surfaces,t  it  is  to  be  remembered    that   in  plane  curves 

*  See  lAmd  Legans  sur  let  coordonniet  curviligrtes,    Paris,  1859|  p.  89. 
t  See  his  Memoir  refened  to  in  Note  to  Art.  877. 
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we  measure  the  curvature  of  an  arc  of  given  length  hj 
the  angle  between  the  tangents,  or  between  the  normals,  at 
its  extremities ;  in  other  words,  if  we  take  a  circle  whose  radias 
is  unity,  and  draw  radii  parallel  to  the  normals  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arc,  the  ratio  of  the  intercepted  arc  of  the 
circle  to  the  arc  of  the  curve  affords  a  measure  of  the  cor- 
vature  of  the  arc.  In  like  manner,  if  we  have  a  portion  of 
a  surface  bounded  by  any  closed  curve,  and  if  we  draw  radii 
of  a  unit  sphere  parallel  to  the  normals  at  every  point  of  the 
bounding  curve,  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
sphere  is  called  by  Gauss  the  tot^l  curvature  of  the  portion 
of  the  surface  under  consideration.  And  if  at  any  point  of 
a  surface  we  divide  the  total  curvature  of  the  superficial  element 
adjacent  to  the  point  by  the  area  of  the  element  itself,  the 
quotient  is  called  the  measure  of  curvature  for  that  point. 

386.  We  proceed  to  express  the  measure  of  curvature  by 
a  formula.  Since  the  tangent  planes  at  any  point  on  the 
surface,  and  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  unit  sphere, 
are  by  hypothesis  parallel,  the  areas  of  any  elementary  portions 
of  each  are  proportional  to  their  projections  on  any  of  the 
coordinate  planes.  Let  us  consider,  then,  their  projections  on 
the  plane  of  xy^  and  let  us  suppose  the  equation  of  the  surface 
to  be  given  in  the  form  z  =  ^  (a:,  y). 

If  then  Xj  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  surface, 
Xj  Yj  Z  those  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  unit  sphere, 
a?  +  t2r,  ar  +  Sar,  X+dX^  X-^SXj  &c.,  the  coordinates  of  two 
adjacent  points  on  each,  then  the  areas  of  the  two  elementary 
triangles  formed  by  the  points  considered  are  evidently  in  the 
ratio 

dXSY—  dYSX:  dxhy  —  dyhx. 

But  dX^  dY^  SXj  SY  are  connected  with  dxj  dy^  &c.,  by 
the  same  linear  transformations,  viz. 
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whence,  hy  the  theory  of  linear  transformations,  or  by  actual 
multiplication, 

dXSY-  dYBX=  {d.B,  -  dy^)  (g^-  f  ^)  , 

.       •  •     dX.  d  JL      djcL  d  JL   •     «  n  A 

thus  the  quantity  -= — = i-  -=§—  w  the  measure  of  curvature. 

^  '^  dx  dy       dy  dx 

Now  X,  y,  Z^  being  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  a  unit  line 

parallel  to  the  normal,  are  proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the  angles 

which  the  normal  makes  with  the  axes.     We  have,  therefore, 


4.-^.     r= 


«\  9 


whence 


dY^{\-\-p'')8-pqr     dY     {l  +  p')t-pq8 
dx"    (l+pH2*)J   '    rfy  "  (1+/  +  J')*' 

dXdY    dXdY        (rt^8^) 


dx  dy      dy  dx      (l+i>*  +  2T' 


But  from  the  equation  of  Art.  311,  it  appears  that  the  value 
just  found  for  the  measure  of  curvature  is  -^^ ,  where  B  and  Bf 
are  the  two  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point. 

387.  It  is  easy  to  verify  geometrically  the  value  thus  found. 
For  consider  the  elementary  rectangle  whose  sides  are  in  the 
directions  of  the  principal  tangents.  Let  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  be  X,  X^,  and  consequently  its  area  XX'.  Now  the  normals 
at  the  extremities  of  X  intersect,  and  if  they  make  with  each 
other  an  angle  d,  we  have  O^XiB  where  B  is  the  corresponding 
radius  of  curvature.  But  the  corresponding  normals  of  the 
sphere  make  with  each  other,  by  hypothesis,  the  same  angle^ 
and  their  length  is  unity.  Denoting,  therefore,  by  pt  the  length 
of  the  element  on  the  sphere  corresponding  to  X,  we  have 


332 


was  to  be  proired. 


X' 


^^ 


wc  bsfe  ^  ="  #S  *^  g^  =  55?  I  ^'^ 


388.  From  the  fiimmk  of  Art  379,  it 
of  the  meanie  of  curratme  is 


Aat  die  nine 


'm:^'^^^-^ 


hot  GraoH  obtains  this  expreaBon  in  a  Terj  Jiffeicni  fonn,  as  a 
fimction  of  onty  E^  F^  G^  and  their  differential  coefficients  in 
rq|;ard  to  /»,  j.  To  obtain  this  resoh  we  hsve  to  expneas  in 
f<mn  the  fbnctum  KO'-^F'^'j  that  is,  the  fimction 


o,    J,  c    ' — 
rt',   J',  <J' 


a',  h\   if 


Now  if  these  products  be  expanded  according  to  the  ordinary 
rale  for  mnltiplication  of  detenninantB|  they  give  die  difference 
between  the  two  determinantat* 

a<f +  J)8'  +  c/,    0*  +  »•  +  c*,  art'  +  W  +  oc' 

889.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  terms  in  these  deter- 
minants are  fbnctions  of  E^  F^  G  and  their  differentials.  Be- 
ferring  to  the  definitions  of  a,  &,  c,  a,  d^  d\  &c  (Art  377)  it  is 
obvious  that 


da       , 


da  ^  dd       „  ^  da      - 


*  I  owe  to  Kr.  WiUUunioD  the  remark,  that  the  application  of  this  rule  exhibits 
ihe  itaolt  in  a  form  which  manifeeti  the  tmth  of  Ganas'it  theorem. 
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whence,  since 

^=a»  +  6«  +  c',  F=aa'  +  bb'  +  ce'^    (7  =  o"  +  J"  +  c", 

aV  +  J';8'  +  cV  =  i  ^ ,  a  V  +  A'/?"  +  cV  =  i  ^  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  equations  express  In  terms  of  E^  F^  G 
every  term  in  the  preceding  determinants  except  the  leading 
one  in  each.  To  express  these,  differentiate,  with  regard  to  q^ 
the  equation  last  written,  and  we  have 

Again,  differentiate,  with  regard  to  p,  the  equation 

dG 


\     dq        da         da)  ' 


a'a'  +  6'/8'  +  cV=i 


and  we  have 


dp' 


d'G     /,da'„dl3' 


dp' 


-n^^ 


dp  dp 


)■ 


Now  because  t-  =  j-  »  &«•»  tt^©  quantities  within  the  brackets 

in  the  last  two  equations  are  equal.  And  since  the  leading 
term  in  each  determinant  is  multiplied  bj  the  same  factor,  in 
subtracting  the  determinants  we  are  onlj  concerned  with  the 
difference  of  these  terms,  and  the  quantity  within  the  brackets 
disappears  from  the  result.  The  function  in  question  is  thus 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  determinants 

dpdq      ^  dq"'   dq       ^  dp  '   ^  dq 


i 


dE 
dp' 


dF_     dE 

dp    *  di ' 


E, 
F, 


G 


zz 
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and 


d*G 
^  dp*  ' 

,dE 

^  dq  ' 

.dG 

,  dE 

E, 

F 

dG 
*  dp' 

t\ 

G 

We  get  the  measure  of  cnrvature  by  dividing  tbe  quantity 
now  found  by  [EO  —  -F*)*,  and  tbe  result  Is  thus  a  function  of 
E^  F^  G  and  their  differentials.  Gauss's  theorem  is  therefore 
proved.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  expression  involves  onlj 
second  differential  coefficients  of  E^  Fj  0^  that  is  third  differ- 
ential coefficients  of  the  coordinates;  these,  however,  really 
disappear,  since  the  original  expression  E'O'  —  F^  involves  only 
second  differential  coefficients  of  the  coordinates. 

We  add  the  actual  expansion  of  the  determinants,  though 
not  necessary  to  the  proof.     Writing  the  measure  of  curvature 

Jc  we  have 
*  rx,^     T,«.,      r.{dEdG        dFdG     fdG\^) 

p{dEdG_dEdG_^dEdF     ^dFdF^^dFdG) 
(djf   dq      dq  dp  dq  dq  dp  dq         dp  dp  ) 


^  idEdG 


{dp   dp  dp  dq      \dq  J  J 

fd'E         d^F      d^ 
dpdq       dp^ 


(LiouvUle's  Monge,  p.  523).* 


) 


390.  The  foregoing  theorem,  that  the  measure  of  curvature 
is  a  function  of  E^  F^  G  and  their  differentials,  shews  that  if 
a  surface  supposed  to  be  flexible,  but  not  extensible,  be  trans- 


*  MM.  Bertrand,  Diguet,  and  Pniflenx  (ko  LiouviUej  toI.  xtii.  p.  80 ;  Appendix 
to  Honge,  p.  583)  haTe  established  Gauss's  theorem  by  calculating  the  perimeter  and 
area  of  a  geodesic  circle  on  any  surface,  whose  radius,  supposed  to  be  yery  small,  is  j. 

They  find  for  the  perimeter  2ir#  —  g^^, ,  and  for  the  area  -r**  -  WWr*  '  ^^^  °^  course 

the  suppotition  that  these  are  unaltered  by  deformation  implies  that  JiHf  is  constant. 
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formed  in  any  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  shape  of  the  sorface 
be  changed,  yet  so  that  the  distance  between  any  two  points 
measured  along  the  surface  remains  the  same,  then  the  measure 
of  curvature  at  every  point  remains  unaltered.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  change  in  the  case  of  a  developable  surface 
which  is  such  a  deformation  of  a  plane;  and  the  measure  of 
curvature  vanishes  for  the  developable,  as  well  as  for  the. 
plane,  one  of  the  principal  radii  being  infinite.  To  see  that 
the  general  theorem  is  true,  observe  that  the  expression  of  an 
element  of  length  on  the  surface  is 

da^  =  Edp^  +  2Fdpdq  +  Gdq\ 

Let  x\  y\  z'  denote  the  point  of  the  deformed  surface  corre- 
sponding to  any  point  a;,  y,  z  of  the  original  surface.  Then 
oiy  jf^  z'  are  given  functions  of  a;,  y,  2,  and  can  therefore  also 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  /?,  q^\  and  the  element  of  any  arc  of 
the  deformed  surface  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

But  the  condition  that  tlie  length  of  the  arc  shall  be  unaltered 
by  transformation,  manifestly  requires  that  E^E^^  F^F^^ 
G^  G^]  hence,  any  function  of  Ej  Fj  Gj  and,  in  particular  the 
value  of  the  measure  of  curvature,  is  unaltered  by  the  deformation 
in  question. 

391.  We  may  consider  two  systems  of  curves  traced  on 
the  surface,  for  one  of  which  p  is  constant,  and  for  the  other  q ; 
so  that  any  point  on  the  surface  Is  the  intersection  of  a  pair 
of  curves,  one  belonging  to  each  system.  The  expression  then 
ds*  =  Edp*  +  2Fdpdq -\-  Gdq^  shews  that  ^/(E)  dp  is  the  element 
of  the  curve,  passing  through  the  point,  for  which  q  is  constant ; 
and  V(^)  ^?  is  ^^^  element  of  the  curve  for  which  p  is 
constant.  If  these  two  curves  intersect  at  an  angle  a>,  then 
since  da  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  V(^)  ^Pj 
V(  ^)  ^J  ftre  the  sides,  we  have  s/iEG)  cos » =  -F,  while  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  is  dada' R\na}=:  *J {EG  — F*)dpdq* 
If  the  curves  of  the  system  p  cut  at  right  angles  those  of 
the  system  j,  we  must  have  i^==0. 

A  particular  case  of  these  formuUd  is  when  we  use  geodesic 
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polar  coordinates,  in  which  case,  as  we  shall  subsequently  shew, 
we  always  have  an  expression  of  the  fonn  ds^  =  rfp*  +  P^dto^. 
Now  if  in  the  formula  of  article  389  we  put  jF=0,  £=con8taut, 
it  becomes 

and  if  we  put 

1  tl^P       P 

^=1,    G^P*,  p^p,  A-  =  -g^,  we  have -^+^^=0, 

an  equation  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  function  P  on  any 
surface,  if  Pdoa  expresses  the  element  of  the  arc  of  a  geodesic 
circle.  Mr.  Roberts  verifies  (Cambridge  arid  Dublin  Mathe- 
matical Journal^  vol.  III.,  p.  161)  that  this  equation  is  satisfied 
by  the  function  y  coseco)  on  a  quadric. 

392.  Gauss  applies  these  formulae  to  find  the  total  curvaturci 
in  his  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  geodesic  triangle  on  any  surface. 
The  element  of  the  area  being  Pdadp^  and  the  measure  of 

1  d*P  d*P 

curvature  being  —  p^-rj  by  twice  integrating  -  -^dpdto 
the  total  curvature  is  found.  Integrating  first  with  respect 
to  />,  we  get  ( ^  "■  ;7"  J  ^^'      Now  if  the  radii  are  measured 

from  one  vertex  of  the  given  triangle,  the  integral  is  plainly 
to  vanish  for  />  =  0 ;  and  it  is  plain  also  that  for  />  =  0  we  must 

dP 

have  -7-  s=  1 ;  for  as  p  tends  to  vanish,  the  length  of  an  element 

perpendicular  to  the  radius  tends  to  become  pdto.     Hence  the 

first  integral  is  rf©  ( 1  -  ;t-  )  • 

This  may  be  written  in  a  more  convenient  form  as  follows : 
Let  6  be  the  angle  which  any  radius  vector  makes  with  the 
element  of  a  geodesic  arc  ah.     Now 

since  aa'^Pd<a^  bb'^[P-^dP)  da>]  and  ^      —-^ 

if  ci  =  aa\  we  have  d/  =  dPdtOy  and 

dP 

the  angle  cab'  =  j-  dto.     But  cab'  is 

dp 

evidently  the  diminution  of  the  angle  0 
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0  in  passing  to  a  consecutive  point ;  hence  dd  =  —  j-  d<a.    The 

integral  just  found  is  therefore  d<o-\-ddj  which  integrated  a 
second  time  is  (a  +  d"  —  d^^  where  (o  is  the  angle  between  the 
two  extreme  radii  vectores  which  we  consider,  and  ^,  ^'  are 
the  corresponding  values  of  0.  If  we  call  J,  -B,  (7  the  internal 
angles  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  extreme  radii  and 
hy  the  base,  we  have  o)  =  -4,  ^  =  jB,  ^'  =  7r  —  C,  and  the  total 
curvature  is  -4  4--B+  0— tf.  Hence  the  excess  over  ISO*"  of 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  geodesic  triangle  is  measured  by 
the  area  of  that  portion  of  the  unit  sphere  which  corresponds  to 
the  directions  of  the  normals  along  the  sides  of  the  given 
triangle. 

The  portion  on  the  unit  sphere  corresponding  to  the  area 
enclosed  by  a  geodesic  returning  upon  itself  is  half  the  sphere. 
For  if  the  radius  vector  travel  round  so  as  to  return  to  the 
point  whence  it  set  out,  the  extreme  values  of  0^  and  ^'  are 
equal,  while  a>  has  increased  by  27r.  The  measure  of  cur- 
vature is  therefore  27r,  or  half  the  surface  of  the  sphere.* 

Gauss  elsewhere  applies  the  formulse  to  the  representation  of 
one  surface  on  another,  and  in  particular  to  the  representation 
of  a  surface  on  a  plane,  in  such  manner  that  the  infinitesimal 
elements  of  the  one  surface  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other; 
a  condition  satisfied  in  the  stereographic  projection  and  in 
other  representations  of  the  sphere. 

393.  It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  properties  of  curves 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  particular  surface.  Thus  the 
sphere  we  know  has  a  geometry  of  its  own,  where  great  circles 
take  the  place  of  lines  in  a  plane ;  and,  in  like  manner,  each 
surface  has  a  geometry  of  its  own,  the  geodesies  on  that  surface 
answering  to  right  lines.t 


*  For  Bome  other  interesting  theorems,  relative  to  the  deformation  of  surfaoeSi 
Bee  Mr.  Jellett's  paper  ^'  On  the  Properties  of  Inextensible  Surfaces/*  TYamactionM 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy y  vol.  XXII.  Memoirs  have  also  appeared  by  MM.  Bour 
and  Bonnet,  on  the  Theory  of  Surfaces  applicable  to  one  another,  to  one  of  which 
was  awarded  the  Prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1860. 

t  The  geometry  of  curres  traced  upon  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  has  been 
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V 


MM 


^  =  /i.  In  like  manner  we  have  p?  =  Mj  ancl  ^  =  -^p? ,  which 
was  to  be  provecL 

388.  From  the  formula  of  Art  379,  It  appears  that  the  value 
of  the  measure  of  curvature  is 

but  Gauss  obtains  this  expression  in  a  very  different  form,  as  a 
function  of  only  E^  F^  Oj  and  their  differential  coefficients  in 
regard  to  jp,  q.  To  obtain  this  result  we  have  to  express  in 
this  form  the  function  E'G'  —  F^ ;  that  is,  the  function 


a,  A  7 

a,  bf  c 

X 

a',  b',  c' 

a,    b ,  e 
a',    b\  c' 


«',  /3',  i 


a 


*, 


a\  V,    d 


Now  if  these  products  be  expanded  according  to  the  ordinary 
rule  for  multiplication  of  determinants,  they  give  the  difference 
between  the  two  determinants* 

aa  +  JiS  +  C7 ,  a*  +  6*  +  ^  ^  aoC  +  W  +  cc' 
doL  +  Vfi  +  c'7,   ad  +  jy  +  c(^  ,  a^  +   V  +  d^ 

a^'  +  iS^  +  y,  aa'+&i8'  +  (^,  aV+5'^  +  cV 
aflt'  +  &i8'  +  (?/,  a"  +  J"  +  c",  aa'  +  W  +  cc' 
aV+y^S'+cY,  oa'+jy  +  cc',    a"  +  ft'^  +  c'* 

389.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  terms  in  these  deter- 
minants are  functions  of  E^  F^  O  and  their  differentials.  Re- 
ferring to  the  definitions  of  a,  J,  c,  a,  a',  ot",  &c.  (Art.  377)  it  is 
obvious  that 


da 


,     da     da!       ,,      do!     - 


*  I  owe  to  Hr.  Williamson  the  remark,  that  the  application  of  this  rule  exhibits 
the  itanlt  in  a  form  which  manifesto  the  tmth  of  Ganas  8  theorem. 
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whence,  since 

^=o»  +  5'  +  c',  F=aa'  +  bV  +  cc',    G  =  o"  +  i"  +  c", 

aV  +  A'/9'  +  cV  =  i  ^ ,  aV  +  A'/?"  +  c'7"  =  i  '^^ 


dp 


dq  ' 


a«"  +  ir  +  <^"  =  |'-(a'a'  +  J'^'-HcV)  =  |'-i^^-, 

<^a  +  y^  +  </7  =f-  (aa'  -f  5/3'  +  0,')  =  f  -  if . 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  equations  express  in  terms  of  Ej  F^  G 
every  term  in  the  preceding  determinants  except  the  leading 
one  in  each.  To  express  these,  differentiate,  with  regard  to  q^ 
the  equation  last  written,  and  we  have 

\     dq         dq         dq)  ' 


//      -^/v/  //      d^F      .  d^E 


dpdq      ^^  dq*       \     dq         dq 
Again,  differentiate,  with  regard  to  p,  the  equation 

dG 


aV  +  6'^  +  cY=i 


and  we  have 


dp  ' 


d'G     (.da:,,dff^^ 


dp' 


-U 


pH 


dp  dp         dp 


)• 


Now  because  j-  =  j-  »  &c.,  the  quantities  within  the  brackets 

in  the  last  two  equations  are  equal.  And  since  the  leading 
term  in  each  determinant  is  multiplied  bj  the  same  factor,  in 
subtracting  the  determinants  we  are  onlj  concerned  with  the 
difference  of  these  terms,  and  the  quantity  within  the  brackets 
disappears  from  the  result.  The  function  in  question  is  thus 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  determinants 

dpdq      ^  dq"  '   dq       ^  dp  '   ^  dq 


dE 
^dp  ' 
dF_,dE 
dp     ^  dq' 


E, 
F, 


O 


zz 
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and 


,  d*G     .dE       dG 

^   dp*  '   *  dq'   *  dp 

dE 

^dq   ' 

if'  ^'  ^ 


We  get  the  measure  of  curvature  by  dividiDg  tbe  quantity 
now  found  by  [EO  —  F*)*,  and  the  result  is  thus  a  function  of 
Ey  F^  O  and  their  differentials.  Gauss's  theorem  is  therefore 
proved.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  expression  involves  only 
second  differential  coefficients  of  E^  Fj  O^  that  is  third  differ- 
ential coefficients  of  the  coordinates;  these,  however,  really 
disappear,  since  the  original  expression  E^O'  —  F^  involves  only 
second  differential  coefficients  of  the  coordinates. 

We  add  the  actual  expansion  of  the  determinants,  though 
not  necessary  to  the  proof.  Writing  the  measure  of  curvature 
z*  x^A  have 


\dq    dq  dp   dq       \dp  J  j 

(dp   dq      dq  dp  dq  dq  dp  dq  dp  dp 

[dp   dp  dp  dq      \dq  J  J 

(d*E    .  d^F  .  d'0^ 


p1 


.2{EG-F*)[^. 
(Liouville's  Monge,  p.  523).* 


■  dpdq 


dp')* 


390.  The  foregoing  theorem,  that  the  measure  of  curvature 
is  a  function  of  E^  F^  O  and  their  differentials,  shews  that  if 
a  surface  supposed  to  be  flexible,  but  not  extensible,  be  trans- 


*  MM.  Bertrand,  Diguet,  and  Puiflenx  (see  Liouville,  toI.  xiti.  p.  80 ;  Appendix 
to  Monge,  p.  583)  have  established  Gauss's  theorem  by  calculating  the  perimeter  and 
area  of  a  geodesic  circle  on  any  surface,  whose  radius,  supposed  to  be  yery  small,  is  $, 

They  find  for  tbe  perimeter  2w#  -  -^^ ,  and  for  the  area  irs^  -  \ij>jh  •  •^'^^  °^  course 
the  supposition  that  these  are  unaltered  by  deformation  implies  that  RR  is  constant. 
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formed  In  any  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  shape  of  the  sorface 
be  changed,  yet  so  that  the  distance  between  any  two  points 
measured  along  the  surface  remains  the  same,  then  the  measure 
of  curvature  at  every  point  remains  unaltered.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  change  in  the  case  of  a  developable  surface 
which  is  such  a  deformation  of  a  plane;  and  the  measure  of 
curvature  vanishes  for  the  developable,  as  well  as  for  the. 
plane,  one  of  the  principal  radii  being  infinite.  To  see  that 
the  general  theorem  is  true,  observe  that  the  expression  of  an 
element  of  length  on  the  surface  is 

&•  =  Edf  +  "iFdpdq^  +  Od<f. 

Let  a/,  y\  z'  denote  the  point  of  the  deformed  surface  corre- 
sponding to  any  point  a;,  y,  z  of  the  original  surface.  Then 
t!^  yfj  z'  are  given  functions  of  a;,  y,  2,  and  can  therefore  also 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  /?,  j^ ;  and  the  element  of  any  arc  of 
the  deformed  surface  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

But  the  condition  that  tlie  length  of  the  arc  shall  be  unaltered 
by  transformation,  manifestly  requires  that  E^E^^  F^F^^ 
G^  G^'j  hence,  any  function  of  E^  Fj  G^  and,  in  particular  the 
value  of  the  measure  of  curvature,  is  unaltered  by  the  deformation 
in  question. 

391.  We  may  consider  two  systems  of  curves  traced  on 
the  surface,  for  one  of  which  p  is  constant,  and  for  the  other  q  j 
so  that  any  point  on  the  surface  is  the  intersection  of  a  pair 
of  curves,  one  belonging  to  each  system.  The  expression  then 
ds*  =^  Edp*  +  2Fdpdq -\-  Gdq*  shews  that  \/(E)  dp  is  the  element 
of  the  curve,  passing  through  the  point,  for  which  q  is  constant; 
and  V(^)  ^  is  ^^^  element  of  the  curve  for  which  p  is 
constant.  If  these  two  curves  intersect  at  an  angle  a>,  then 
since  da  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  V(-^)  ^P^ 
fs/[G)dq  are  the  sides,  we  have  isJ{EG)qo%<o^F^  while  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  is  dada' R\na)  =  \/{EG~'F*)dpdq. 
If  the  curves  of  the  system  p  cut  at  right  angles  those  of 
the  system  j,  we  must  have  jF=0. 

A  particular  case  of  these  formuUd  is  when  we  use  geodesic 
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V 


fJk/i 


^  =  /i.  In  like  manner  we  have  p?  =  /*j  and  ^p  =  ^p?  >  which 
was  to  be  proved. 

388.  From  the  formula  of  Art.  379,  it  appears  that  the  valae 
of  the  measure  of  curvature  is 

but  Gauss  obtains  this  expression  in  a  very  different  form,  as  a 
function  of  only  Ey  Fj  Gj  and  their  differential  coefficients  in 
regard  to  jp,  q.  To  obtain  this  result  we  have  to  express  in 
this  form  the  function  E'G'-F'^ ;  that  is,  the  function 


a,  A  7 

a,   &,  c 

X 

a yh y  c 

a,    & ,   c 


a,   &,    c 
a',  y,    d' 


Now  if  these  products  be  expanded  according  to  the  ordinary 
rule  for  multiplication  of  determinants,  they  give  the  difference 
between  the  two  determinants* 

aa  +  hfi  -^  cyj  a*  +  V  +  (f  j  aaf  +  66'  +  cc^ 
a'a  +  6'/3  +  cV,  aa'  +  66'  +  c(^  ,  a'"  +   6'*  +  c'' 

a^  +  ^  +  y»,  aa' +  6)8' +  (?y',  a'a'  +  6'^  +  c'</ 


aa'  +  b/y-^cr/j    a*  +  6"  4  c",  aa' 
rt'a'+6'i8'+  (j'y,  aa'  +  66'  +  cc\    a! 


+  66'  +  cc' 
"  +  6'*  +  c" 


389.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  terms  in  these  deter- 
minants are  functions  of  E^  F^  O  and  their  differentiak.  Re- 
ferring to  the  definitions  of  a,  6,  c,  a,  a',  a",  &c.  (Art.  377)  it  is 
obvious  that 

da      ,     da     da!       „      dc!     . 


*  I  owe  to  Hr.  Williamson  the  remark,  that  the  application  of  this  rule  exhibits 
the  result  in  a  form  which  manifests  the  truth  of  Gau8s't»  theorem. 
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whence,  since 

j&=a*  +  6'  +  c',  F=aa'  +  hb'^cc',    (7  =  o'»  +  6'»  +  c", 

aV  +  6'/3'  +  cY  =  i^,  a'«"+J'/3"  +  cV'  =  i  ^, 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  equations  express  in  terms  of  E^  F^  G 
every  term  in  the  preceding  determinants  except  the  leading 
one  in  each.  To  express  these,  differentiate^  with  regard  to  q^ 
the  equation  last  written,  and  we  have 

\     aq         dq         dql 


dpdq      *  d^       \     dq         dq 
Again,  differentiate,  with  regard  to  p,  the  equation 

dG 


aV  +  6'^  +  cV=i 


and  we  have 


dp' 


,  da'     ,,dff       .d^^ 


dp  dp         dp 


Now  because  j-  =  j-  »  &c.,  the  quantities  within  the  brackets 

in  the  last  two  equations  are  equal.  And  since  the  leading 
term  in  each  determinant  is  multiplied  by  the  same  factor,  in 
subtracting  the  determinants  we  are  onlj  concerned  with  the 
difference  of  these  terms,  and  the  quantity  within  the  brackets 
disappears  from  the  result.  The  function  in  question  is  thus 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  determinants 

d^P_.^     dF_.dG     .dG 
dpdq     ^  dq'  ^  dq      ^  dp'  ^  dq 


dE 
^dp  ' 
dF       dE 
dp     ^  dq' 


G 


zz 
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and 


d^G     ,dE       dO 

^   dp*  '   ^  dq'    ^  dp 

dE 

^  dq  ' 


W©  get  the  measure  of  curvature  by  dividing  tbe  quantity 
now  found  by  [EO  —  F^)*^  and  the  result  is  thus  a  function  of 
E^  F^  O  and  their  differentials.  Gauss's  theorem  is  therefore 
proved.  It  may  be  remarked  that  tbe  expression  involves  only 
second  differential  coefficients  of  E^  Fj  0^  that  is  third  differ- 
ential coefficients  of  the  coordinates;  these,  however,  really 
disappear,  since  tbe  original  expression  E'  O'  —  F^  involves  only 
second  differential  coefficients  of  the  coordinates. 

We  add  the  actual  expansion  of  the  determinants,  though 
not  necessary  to  the  proof.  Writing  the  measure  of  curvature 
A;,  we  have 

p[dEdG_dE^dG^_^dE^dF    ^dFdF_^dFdff{ 
\dp  dq      dq  dp  dq  dq         dp  dq         dp  dp  ) 

QW£dG_^dEdF     fdE^IX 
\dp  dp         dp  dq      \dq )  j 


-2[EG-F*){^-2 
(Liouville's  Monge,  p.  523).* 


d^F      d'0\ 
dpdq       dp* )  ' 


390.  The  foregoing  theorem,  that  the  measure  of  curvature 
is  a  function  of  E^  F^  O  and  their  differentials,  shews  that  if 
a  surface  supposed  to  be  flexible,  but  not  extensible,  be  trans- 


*  MM.  Bertrand,  Diguet,  and  Puisenx  (ko  LiouviUef  vol.  xiii.  p.  80 ;  Appendix 
to  Monge,  p.  583)  have  established  Gauss's  theorem  by  calculating  the  perimeter  and 
area  of  a  geodesic  circle  on  any  surface,  whose  radius,  supposed  to  be  very  small,  is  t. 

They  find  for  the  perimeter  2ir#  -  g^^, ,  and  for  the  area  -r**  -  Todw  •  And  of  course 

the  snppotition  that  these  are  unaltered  by  deformation  implies  that  JiHf  is  constant. 
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formed  in  any  manner;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  shape  of  the  surface 
be  changed,  yet  so  that  the  distance  between  any  two  points 
measured  along  the  surface  remains  the  same,  then  the  measure 
of  curvature  at  every  point  remains  unaltered.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  change  in  the  case  of  a  developable  surface 
which  is  such  a  deformation  of  a  plane;  and  the  measure  of 
curvature  vanishes  for  the  developable,  as  well  as  for  the. 
plane,  one  of  the  principal  radii  being  infinite.  To  see  that 
the  general  theorem  is  true,  observe  that  the  expression  of  an 
element  of  length  on  the  surface  is 

ds"  =  Edp*  +  2Fdpdq  +  Gdq\ 

Let  x\  y\  z'  denote  the  point  of  the  deformed  surface  corre- 
sponding to  any  point  a;,  y,  z  of  the  original  surface.  Then 
^,  y,  /  are  given  functions  of  x,  y,  z^  and  can  therefore  also 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  /?,  q\  and  the  element  of  any  arc  of 
the  deformed  surface  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

But  the  condition  that  the  length  of  the  arc  shall  be  unaltered 
by  transformation,  manifestly  requires  that  E^E^^  F=^F^^ 
G^0^\  hence,  any  function  of  -B,  F^  (r,  and,  in  particular  the 
value  of  the  measure  of  curvature,  is  unaltered  by  the  deformation 
in  question. 

391.  We  may  consider  two  systems  of  curves  traced  on 
the  surface,  for  one  of  which  p  is  constant,  and  for  the  other  g ; 
so  that  any  point  on  the  surface  is  the  intersection  of  a  pair 
of  curves,  one  belonging  to  each  system.  The  expression  then 
ds^  ^  Edp^  ■\' 2Fdpdq  ■{-  Od^  shews  that  >^(E)  dp  is  the  element 
of  the  curve,  passing  through  the  point,  for  which  q  is  constant ; 
and  V(^)  ^9.  ^^  the  element  of  the  curve  for  which  p  is 
constant.  If  these  two  curves  intersect  at  an  angle  o,  then 
since  da  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  >^{E)  dp^ 
'sl[0)dq  are  the  sides,  we  have  \f{EO)co^(o^F^  while  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  is  dada' mim^tJ[EO-'F*)dpdq. 
If  the  curves  of  the  system  p  cut  at  right  angles  those  of 
the  system  j,  we  must  have  -F=0. 

A  particular  case  of  these  formuls  is  when  we  use  geodesic 
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polar  coordinates,  in  which  case,  as  we  shall  subsequently  shew, 
we  always  have  an  expression  of  the  fonn  A*  =  dp*  +  P*da)\ 
Now  if  in  the  formula  of  article  389  we  put  ^=0,  ii'=  constant, 
it  becomes 

and  if  wc  put 

^=1,    0^F\  p  =  p,  A  =  -L,  we  have -^  +  ^^=  0, 

an  equation  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  function  P  on  any 
surface,  if  Pd<a  expresses  the  element  of  the  arc  of  a  geodesic 
circle.  Mr.  Roberts  verifies  {Cambridge  and  Dublin  Maihe^ 
matical  Journal^  vol.  III.,  p.  161)  that  this  equation  is  satisfied 
by  the  function  y  coseco^  on  a  quadric. 

392.  Gauss  applies  these  formulae  to  find  the  total  curvature, 
in  his  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  geodesic  triangle  on  any  surface. 
The  element  of  the  area  being  Pdoadp^  and  the  measure  of 

curvature  being  ""p-f-rj  ^7  twice  integrating  —  -j-^dpd(o 
the  total  curvature  is  found.  Integrating  first  with  respect 
to  p,  we  get  (C^— ^  \d<ii.     Now  if  the  radii  are  measured 

from  one  vertex  of  the  given  triangle,  the  integral  is  plainly 
to  vanish  for  />  =  0 ;  and  it  is  plain  also  that  for  p  :=  0  we  must 

have  J-  =  1 ;  for  as  p  tends  to  vanish,  the  length  of  an  element 

perpendicular  to  the  radius  tends  to  become  pdto.     Hence  the 

first  integral  is  rf«  ( ^  "  T"  )  • 

This  may  be  written  in  a  more  convenient  form  as  follows : 

Let  6  be  the  angle  which  any  radius  vector  makes  with  the 

element  of  a  geodesic  arc  db.     Now 

since  aa'^Pdta^  bV^^P-^dP)  rfcn;  and  ^^ 

if  cJ  =  aa\  we  have  cJ'  =  dPdfOj  and 

dP 
the  angle  caV  =  -j-  doD.     But  cab'  is 

dp 

evidently  the  diminution  of  the  angle  0 
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6  in  passing  to  a  consecutive  point ;  hence  c?^  =  —  7-  d<a.    The 

integral  just  found  is  therefore  dm  +  ddj  which  integrated  a 
second  time  is  o)  +  ^'  -  ^',  where  <a  is  the  angle  between  the 
two  extreme  radii  vectores  which  we  consider,  and  ^,  ^'  arc 
the  corresponding  values  of  0.  If  we  call  Aj  B^  C  the  internal 
angles  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  extreme  radii  and 
by  the  base,  we  have  o)  =  -4,  ^  =  5,  ^'  =  tt  —  C,  and  the  total 
curvature  is  A-f  B-h  C—tt,  Hence  the  excess  over  180**  of 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  geodesic  triangle  is  measured  by 
the  area  of  that  portion  of  the  unit  sphere  which  corresponds  to 
the  directions  of  the  normals  along  the  sides  of  the  given 
triangle. 

The  portion  on  the  unit  sphere  corresponding  to  the  area 
enclosed  by  a  geodesic  returning  upon  itself  is  half  the  sphere. 
For  if  the  radius  vector  travel  round  so  as  to  return  to  the 
point  whence  it  set  out,  the  extreme  values  of  0^  and  0^'  are 
equal,  while  m  has  increased  by  27r.  The  measure  of  cur- 
vature is  therefore  27r,  or  half  the  surface  of  the  sphere.* 

Gauss  elsewhere  applies  the  formul»  to  the  representation  of 
one  surface  on  another,  and  in  particular  to  the  representation 
of  a  surface  on  a  plane,  in  such  manner  that  the  infinitesimal 
elements  of  the  one  surface  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other; 
a  condition  satisfied  in  the  stereographic  projection  and  in 
other  representations  of  the  sphere. 

393.  It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  properties  of  curves 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  particular  surface.  Thus  the 
sphere  we  know  has  a  geometry  of  its  own,  where  great  circles 
take  the  place  of  lines  in  a  plane ;  and,  in  like  manner,  each 
surface  has  a  geometry  of  its  own,  the  geodesies  on  that  surface 
answering  to  right  lines.t 


*  For  some  other  interesting  theorems,  relatiye  to  the  deformation  of  surfaoea^ 
see  Mr.  Jellett's  paper  "  On  the  Properties  of  Ineztensible  Surfaces,"  TYansadions 
of  th€  Roifal  Irish  Academyj  vol.  XXII.  Memoirs  have  also  appeared  by  MM.  Bour 
and  Bonnet,  on  the  Theory  of  Surfaces  applicable  to  one  another,  to  one  of  which 
was  awarded  the  Prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1860. 

t  The  geometry  of  cunres  traced  upon  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  has  been 
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We  have  already  bj  anticipation  given  the  fundamental 
property  of  a  geodesic  (Art.  308).  The  differential  equation 
is  immediately  obtained  from  the  property  there  proved,  that 
the  normal  lies  in  the  plane  of  two  successive  elements  of  the 
curve  and  bisects  the  angle  between  them;  hence  JD,  M^  N^ 
which  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal^ 

dx         dti         dz 

must  be   proportional  to   ^'T  i  ^"^  i  ^-r  ^    which    are   the 

direction-cosines  of  the  bisector  (Art.  358).  Thus  "  if  the  tan- 
gents to  a  geodesic  make  a  constant  angle  with  a  fixed  plane, 
the  normals  along  it  will  be  parallel  to  that  plane,  and  vice 
versd  (Dickson,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^ 
voL  v.,  p.  168).     For  from  the  equation 

dx     ,  dy       dz 
a-T-+6-^+c-7-=  constant, 

which  denotes  that  the  tangents  make  a  constant  angle  with 
a  fixed  plane,  we  can  deduce 

aL  +  bM'\-  cN==  0, 

which  denotes  that  the  normals  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane. 

394.  If  through  any  point  on  a  surface  there  he  dravm  two 
indefinitely  near  and  equal  geodesies^  the  line  joining  their  cx- 
tremities  is  at  right  angles  to  both.* 


studied  nearly  in  the  same  manner  bj  PlUcker,  CrelUf  yoI.  xliii.  (1S47),  and  by 
Chasles  {Comptts  Rendua,  yoL  Liii.  1861,  p.  985),  the  coordinates  made  use  of  being 
the  intercepts  made  by  the  two  generators  through  any  point  on  two  fixed  generators 
taken  for  axes.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  in  this  method  the  most  general  equation 
of  a  plane  section  is  of  the  form 

Axy  '\'Bx+  Cy  +  J)  =  0, 

and  generally  that  the  order  of  any  curve  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  highest  powers 
of  X  and  y  in  its  equation,  whether  these  highest  powers  occur  in  the  same  term 
or  not.  The  curves  are  distinguished  into  families  according  to  the  number  of 
intersections  of  the  curve  by  the  generating  lines  of  the  two  kinds  respectively. 
Thus,  for  a  quartic  curve  of  the  first  kind,  or  quadriquadric,  each  generating  line 
of  either  kind  meets  the  curve  in  2  points ;  but  for  a  quartic  curve  of  the  second 
kind,  or  excubo-quartic,  each  generating  line  of  the  one  kind  meets  the  curve  in 
8  points,  and  each  generating  line  of  the  other  kind  in  1  point. 

*  This  theorem  is  due  to  Gauss,  who  also  proves  it  by  the  Calculus  of  Yuiatioxui ; 
eee  the  Appendix  to  Liouville's  Bdition  of  Monge,  p.  528, 
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Let  AB^AO^  and  let  us  suppose  the  augle  at  B  not  to 
be  right,  but  to  be  =tf.  Take  52)=  50  sec  ^, 
and  then,  because  all  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle BCD  are  infinitely  small,  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  plane  triangle  and  the  angle 
DCB  is  a  right  angle.  We  have  therefore 
DGkDBj  AD'\DG<AB^  and  therefore 
<AC.  It  follows  that  -4(7  is  not  the 
shortest  path  from  A  to  (7,  contrary  to  hypothesis.  Or  the 
proof  may  be  stated  thus :  The  shortest  line  from  a  point  A 
to  any  curve  on  a  surface  meets  that  curve  perpendicularly. 
For  if  not,  take  a  point  D  on  the  radius  vector  from  A  and 
indefinitely  near  to  the  curve;  and  from  this  point  let  fall 
a  perpendicular  on  the  curve,  which  we  can  do  by  taking 
along  BO  a  portion  =BDcob0  and  joining  the  point  so  found 
to  B.  We  can  pass  then  from  2>  to  the  curve  more  shortly 
by  going  along  the  perpendicular  than  by  travelling  along 
the  assumed  radius  vector,  which  is  therefore  not  the  shortest 
path. 

Hence,  if  every  geodesic  through  A  meet  the  curve  per- 
pendicularly, the  length  of  that  geodesic  is  constant.  It  is 
also  evident,  mechanically,  that  the  curve  described  on  any 
surface  by  a  strained  cord  from  a  fixed  point  is  everywhere 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  cord. 


395.  The  theorem  just  proved  is  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  the  method  of  infinitesimals,  applied  to  right  lines  {Conies^ 
pp.  369,  &c.).  All  the  theorems  therefore  which  are  there 
proved  by  means  of  this  principle  will  be  true  if  instead  of 
right  lines  we  consider  geodesies  traced  on  any  surface.  For 
example, ''  if  we  construct  on  any  surface  the  curve  answering 
to  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola ;  that  is  to  say,  the  locus  of  a  point 
the  sum  or  difference  of  whose  geodesic  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  on  the  surface  is  constant;  then  the  tangent  at 
any  point  of  the  locus  bisects  the  angle  between  the  geodesies 
joining  the  point  of  contact  to  the  fixed  points."  The  converse 
of  this  theorem  is  also  true.  Again,  ''  if  two  geodesic  tangents 
to  a  curve,  through  any  point  P,  make  equal  angles  with  the 
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tangent  to  a  curve  along  which  P  moves,  then  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  these  tangents  and  the  intercepted  arc  of 
the  curve  which  they  touch  is  constant**  (see  Conies^  Art.  399). 
Again,  ^'  if  equal  portions  be  taken  on  the  geodesic  normals 
to  a  curve,  the  line  joining  their  extremities  cuts  all  at  right 
angles/*  or,  ^'  if  two  different  curves  both  cut  at  right  angles 
a  system  of  geodesies  they  intercept  a  constant  length  on  each 
vector  of  the  series."  We  shall  presently  apply  these  principles 
to  the  case  of  geodesies  traced  on  quadrics. 

396.  As  the  curvature  of  a  plane  curve  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  which  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  tangents  bears 
to  the  element  of  the  arc,  so  the  geodesic  curvature  of  a  curve 
on  a  surface  is  measured  by  the  ratio  borne  to  the  element 
of  the  arc  by  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  geodesic 
tangents.  The  following  calculation  of  the  radius  of  geodesic 
curvature,  due  to  M.  Liouville,*  gives  at  the  same  time  a  proof 
of  Meunier*s  theorem. 

Let  mrij  np  be  two  consecutive  and  equal  elements  of  the 
curve.  Produce  nt=:mn^  and  let  fall  tq  perpendicular  to  the 
surface;  join  nq  and  qp.  Then,  since  nt  makes  an  Infinitely 
small  angle  with  the  surface,  its  projection  nq  is  equal  to  it.  n^ 
is  the  second  element  of  the  normal 
section,  and  is  also  the  second  element 
of  the  geodesic  production  of  mn.  If 
now  0  be  the  angle  of  contact  tnpj 
and  0^  be  tnq  the  angle  of  contact 
of  the  normal  section,  we  have  tp  =  dds^ 
tq  =  O^ds.  Now  the  angle  qtp  (=  ^) 
is  the  angle  between  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  and 
the  plane  of  normal  section,  and  since  tq=^tpcoB<l>j  we  have 

1         CO80 

P 
being  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  and  p  that 

of  the  given  curve. 

Now,  in  like  manner,  pfiq  being  6'^  the  geodesic  angle  of 

*  Appendix  to  Mongc,  p.  576. 


^  =  tfco8^  and  -^  =  ,  which  is  Meunier*s  theorem;    R 
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contact,   we  have  pq  =  d^'da  and  pq  =  ip  sin  ^,    or   -  =  — ^ . 

The  geodesic*  radius  of  curvature  is  therefore  p  cosec^.  It  is 
easj  to  see  that  this  geodesic  radius  is  the  absolute  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  plane  curve  into  which  the  given  curve  would 
be  transformed,  bj  circumscribing  a  developable  to  the  given 
surface  along  the  given  curve,  and  unfolding  that  developable 
into  a  plane. 

397.  The  theory  of  geodesies  traced  on  quadrics  depends 
on  Jacobi's  first  integral  of  the  differential  equation  of  these 
lines;  intimately  connected  herewith  we  have  Joachimsthars 
fundamental  theorem,  that  at  every  point  on  such  a  curve  pD 
is  constant,  where,  as  at  Art.  166,  p  is  the  perpendicular  from 
the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point,  and  D  is  the 
diameter  of  the  quadric  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  same  point.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  help  of  the 
two  following  principles:  (1)  If  from  any  point  two  tangent 
lines  be  drawn  to  a  quadric,  their  lengths  are  proportional  to 
the  parallel  diameters.  This  is  evident  from  Art.  74 ;  and  (2) 
If  from  each  of  two  points  A,  B  on  the  quadric  perpendi- 
culars be  let  fall  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  other,  these 
perpendiculars  will  be  proportional  to  the  perpendiculars  from 
the  centre  on  the  same  planes.  For  the  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular  from    «";/'«"    on    the    tangent   plane   at  x'yz'   is 

p  ( — J-  +  ^-^  4 — 5 —  1 ) ,  and  the  perpendicular  from  x'y'z' 

on  the  tangent  plane  at  aj'yV  is  p  (— y-  +  ^^  -f  — ^  -  I  j  . 

If  now  from  the  points  -4,  B  there  be  drawn  lines  AT^BT 
to  any  point  T  on  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at 
A  and  £,  and  \{  AT  make  an  angle  %  with  the  intersection 
of  the  planes,  the  angle  between  the  planes  being  6>,  then  the 
perpendicular  from  A  to  the  intersection  of  the  planes  is  ^7^ 
sint,  and  from  A  on  the  other  plane  is  ^Tsintsinoy.      In 

*  I  haye  not  adopted  the  name  "  second  geodesic  cnnrature''  introduced  by 
H.  Bonnet.  It  is  intended  to  express  the  ratio  borne  to  the  element  of  the  arc 
by  the  angle  which  the  normal  at  one  extremity  makes  with  the  plane  containing 
the  element  and  the  normal  at  the  other  extremity. 

AAA 
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like  manner  the  perpendicular  from  B  on  the  tangent  plane  at 
A  18  BT %\n%  sin o).  If,  therefore,  the  lines  A  T^  BT  make  equal 
angles  with  the  intersection  of  the  planes,  the  lines  AT^  BT 
are  proportional  to  the  perpendiculars  from  A  and  B  on  the  two 
planes.  But  A  T  and  BT  are  proportional  to  D  and  iX,  and 
the  perpendiculars  are  as  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centre 
p'  and  p.  Hence  Dp^I/p'.  But  it  was  proved  (Art.  308) 
that  if  A  r,  TB  be  successive  elements  of  a  geodesic,  they  make 
equal  angles  with  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at 
A  and  B,  Hence,  the  quantity  pD  remains  unchanged  as  we 
pass  from  point  to  point  of  the  geodesic.     Q.  £.  D.* 

398.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  preceding  theorem 
we  wish  also  to  shew  how  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  differ- 
ential equations  of  a  geodesicf     Differentiating  the  equation 

U      AP      N^_ 
}?■*■  S*"*"  i?'*"" 

(where  L^M^Nare  the  differential  coeflScients  and2?'=Zr*+J/'+JV^), 

dx 
and  then  substituting  for  Z,  &c.,  (ij^^  &c.  (Art.  393),  we  get 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  equation  is  also  true  for  a 
line  of  curvature ;  for  since  L  :  J?,  &c.  are  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  normal,  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  in  the  same  plane 
with  two  consecutive  normals,  and  perpendicular  to  them,  are 

(Art.  358)  proportional  to  dlj^j^&c.     Hence  the  -i- ,  &c.  of 

a  line  of  curvature  are  proportional  to  ^(■^l)  &c-      But  if 

now  we  differentiate 

dx'      dy*      d^_ 

ds^"^  ds'  "^  rf/"    ' 

♦  This  proof  is  by  Graves,  Crelie,  vol.  XLII.  p.  279. 

t  See  Jncobi,  Crellfy  vol.  xix.  (1839),  p.  309;  Joachimsthal,  CrelUt  vol.  XXVI. 
p.  155 ;  Bonnet,  Journal  dt  TEcole  Po^ytechniqw,  vol.  Xix.  p.  138 ;  Dickson,  Cam- 
bridge and  DuhHn  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  168;  Jacobi,  Vorlesungen  Ubtr 
Dynamikf  p.  212.  The  theory  of  geodesic  linos  on  a  spheroid  of  revolution,  iq 
{•articular  an  oblate  spheroid,  was  considered  by  Legendre. 
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and  substitute  for  -r-,  &c.  the  values  just  given,  we  have  again 
the  equation 

If  we  actually  perform  the  differentiations,  and  reduce  the  result 
by  the  differential  equation  of  the  surface  Ldx  +  Mdy  +  Ndz  =  0, 
and  its  consequence 

dLdx  +  dMdy  +  dNdz  =  -  [LTx  +  Md^y  +  Nd^z)^ 

we  get 

{dLdx  +  dMdy  -h  d^fdz)  [dRds  -  Rd^a) 

+  [dLd^x  +  rfJ/rf*^  +  dNd'z)  Eds  =  0 ,♦ 

dL<rx-\^dMd''y^dNd'z      dR      d's 


dLdx  4-  rfJ/rfy  +  dNdz 


+ -£-!;=''' 


399.  The  preceding  equation  is  true  for  a  geodesic  or  for 
a  line  of  curvature  on  any  surface,  but  when  the  surface  is 
only  of  the  second  degree,  a  first  integral  of  the  equation  can 
be  found.     In  fact,  we  have 

dLd'x  4  dMd'y  -*-  dNd'z  =  ^d  {dLdx  +  dMdy  +  dNdz). 

This  may  be  easily  verified  by  using  the  general  equation  of 
a  quadric,  or,  more  simply,  by  using  the  equation 

X       y       z       ^ 

when    X=-,,  M^l,  ^^=^5    rfZ  =  ^,  dM^"^,  dN^^] 

by  substituting  which  values  the  equation   is  at   once  estab- 
lished. 


*  Dr.  G^hring  has  remarked  (aee  HeseCi  V<n*luungtn^  p.  825)  that  this  equation 
multiplied  by  Rdi,  subject  as  before  to  the  condition  Ldx  Md  +  Ndz  =  0,  may  be 
resolved  into  the  product  of  the  two  determinants 
80  that  for  quadrics  the  determinant  of  the  lines  of 
onrrature  is  the  integ^rating  factor  of  the  geodesies. 
Dr.  Hene  shews  that  the  integral  so  arrived  at  belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter. 


dc,   </y,    dz 

dXf  dy,  dz 

L,  Jd,    N 

% 

d^Xf  d^jfy  dH 

dL,  dM,  dN 

X,   M,  N 
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The  eqaatlon  of  the  last  article  then  consists  of  terms,  each 
separately  integrable.     Integrating,  we  have 

i?  [dLdx  +  dMdy  +  dNdz)  =  Cd3\ 

Now,  from  the  preceding  values, 

,       dLdx      dMdy      dNdz  _  l^dx*      ld£      \^  dz* 
da  da       da  da       da  da      a*  da*      J*  &*      c*  da*  * 

But  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  denotes  the  reciprocal 
of  the  square  of  a  central  radius  whose  direction-cosines  are 
dx     dy    dz 
da  ^  da  ^  da* 

The  geometric  meaning  therefore  of  the  integral  we  have 
found  is  pD  =  constant.* 

400.  The  conatant  pD  haa  the  aame  value  for  all  geadeaica 
which  paaa  through  an  umbilic. 

For  at  the  umbilic  the  p  is  of  course  common  to  all,  being 
rsoc:  b'j  and,  since  the  central  section  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  umbilic  is  a  circle,  the  diameter  parallel  to  the 
tangent  line  to  the  geodesic  is  constant,  being  always  equal 
to  the  mean  axis  b.  Hence,  for  a  geodesic  passing  through  an 
umbilic  we  have  pD  =  ac. 

Let  now  any  point  on  a  quadric  be  joined  by  geodesies  to 
two  nmbilics,  since  we  have  just  proved  that  pD  is  the  same 
for  both  geodesies,  and,  since  at  the  point  of  meeting  the  p  is 
the  same  for  both,  the  2>  for  that  point  must  also  have  the 
same  value  for  both;  that  is  to  say,  the  diameters  are  equal 


*  Dr.  Hart  proves  the  same  theorem  as  follows:  CJonsider  any  plane  section  of 
an  ellipsoid,  let  o  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  section  on  the 
tangent  line,  d  the  diameter  of  the  section  parallel  to  that  tangent,  i  the  angle 
the  plane  of  the  section  makes  with  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point.  Then  along  the 
section  wd  is  constant,  and  it  is  evident  that  pD  is  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  mdani. 
Hence  along  the  section  pD  varies  as  sini  and  will  be  a  maximum  where  the 
plane  meets  the  surface  perpendicularly.  But  a  geodesic  osculates  a  series  of  normal 
flections ;  therefore,  for  such  a  line  pD  is  constant,  its  differential  always  vaniahingb 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol  I  v.  p.  84. 
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which  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangents  to  the  geodesies  at 
their  point  of  meeting.  But  two  equal  diameters  of  a  conio 
make  equal  angles  with  Its  axes ;  and  we  know  that  the  axes 
of  the  central  section  of  a  quadric  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane 
at  any  point  are  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  cur- 
vature at  that  point.  Hence,  the  geodesies  joining  any  point 
on  a  quadric  to  two  umbilics  make  equal  angles  with  the  lines 
of  curvature  through  that  point,* 

It  follows  that  the  geodesies  joining  any  point  to  the  two 
opposite  umbilics,  which  lie  on  the  same  diameter,  are  con- 
tinuations of  each  other,  since  the  vertically  opposite  angles 
are  equal  which  these  geodesies  make  with  either  line  of 
curvature  through  the  point. 

It  follows  also  (see  Art.  395)  that  the  sum  or  difference  is 
constant  of  the  geodesic  distances  of  all  the  points  on  the  same 
line  of  curvature  from  two  umbilics.  The  sum  is  constant  when 
the  two  umbilics  chosen  are  interior  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  curvature ;  the  difference,  when  for  one  of  these  umbilics 
we  substitute  that  diametrically  opposite,  so  that  one  of  the 
umbilics  is  interior,  the  other  exterior  to  the  line  of  curvature. 

If  ^,  ^'  be  two  opposite  umbilics,  and  B  another  nmbilic, 
since  the  sum  PA  +  PB  is  constant,  and  also  the  difference 
PA-PB^  it  follows  that  PA-^-PA'  is  constant;  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  geodesies  which  connect  two  opposite  umbilics  are 
of  equal  length.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  two  indefinitely  near 
geodesies  connecting  the  same  two  points  on  any  surface  must 
be  equal  to  each  other. 

401.  The  constant  pD  has  the  same  value  for  all  geodesies 
which  touch  the  same  line  of  curvature. 

It  was  proved  (Art.  166)  that  pD  has  a  constant  value  all 
along  a  line  of  curvature;  but  at  the  points  where  either 
geodesic  touches  the  line  of  curvature  both  p  and  D  have  the 
same  value  for  the  geodesic  and  the  line  of  curvature. 

Hence,  then,  a  system  of  lines  of  curvature  has  properties 
completely  analogous  to  those  of  a  system  of  confocal  conies 


*  This  theorem  and  its  oonseqoences  deyeloped  in  the  following  artides  are  doe 
to  Mr.  Michael  Roberts,  LiouvUkf  toI.  xi.  p.  1. 
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in  a  plane ;  the  umbllics  answering  to  the  foci.  For  example, 
two  geodesic  tangents  drawn  to  one  from  any  point  on  another 
make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Graves's 
theorem  for  plane  conies  holds  also  for  lines  of  curvatare^  viz. 
that  the  excess  of  the  sura  of  two  tangents  to  a  line  of  cur- 
vature over  the  intercepted  arc  is  constant,  while  the  intersection 
moves  along  another  line  of  curvature  of  the  same  species  (see 
Conies^  Art.  399). 

402.  The  equation  pZ>= constant  has  been  written  in  another 
convenient  form.*  Let  a\  a'  be  the  primary  semi-axes  of  two 
confocal  surfaces  through  any  point  on  the  curve,  and  let  %  be 
the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  geodesic  makes  with  one  of 
the  principal  tangents.  Then,  since  a^  —  a*^  a*  —  af^  (Art.  164) 
are  the  semi-axes  of  the  central  section  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane,  any  other  semi-diameter  of  that  section  is  given  by  the 
equation 

_     COS  1  sm  t 

fit         75       T775    '     Zx       "Z/i  } 

u       a  —  a         a  —  a 

while,  again,  -^  =  ^ ^z--- -'  (Art.  165). 

°  p  ao  c 

The  equation,  therefore,  pD  =  constant  is  equivalent  to 

(a*  —  a'*)  cos*i  +  (a*  —  a"^)  sin V  =  constant, 

or  to  a^  cosV  +  a''*  sin^i  =  constant. 

403.  The  locus  of  the  intersection  of  two  geodesic  tangents  to 
a  line  of  curvature^  which  cut  at  right  angles^  is  a  sphero-conic. 

This  is  proved  as  the  corresponding  theorem  for  plane  conies. 
If  a',  a"  belong  to  the  point  of  intersection,  we  have 

a"  cosV  +  a"*  sin V  =  constant,   a'*  sinV  +  a"*  cos^i  =  constant, 

hence  a'*  +  a"*  =  constant ; 

and  therefore  (Art.  161)  the  distance  of  the  point  of  intersection 
from  the  centre  of  the  quadric  is  constant.  The  locus  of  inter- 
section is  therefore  the  intersection  of  the  given  quadric  with 
a  concentric  sphere.     The  demonstration  holds  if  the  geodesies 

*  By  Liouvillff  vol.  IX.  p.  401. 
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are  tangents  to  different  lines  of  curvature;  and,  as  a  par- 
ticular case,  the  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  geodesic  perpendicular 
from  an  umbilic  on  the  tangent  to  a  line  of  curvature  is  a 
sphero-conic. 

404.  To  find  the  locus  of  inter  section  of  geodesic  tangents 
to  a  line  of  curvature  which  cut  at  a  given  angle  (BesgCi 
Liouville^  vol.  XI V.  p.  247). 

The  tangents  from  any  point  whose  a\  a''  are  given,  to 
a  given  line  of  curvature,  are  determined  by  the  equation 
a'*co8V+a"*sinV=i9;  and  since  they  make  equal  angles  with 
either  of  the  principal  tangents  through  that  point,  i  the  angle 
they  make  with  one  of  these  tangents  is  half  the  angle  they 
make  with  each  other.     We  have  therefore 

**°^^  =  V(a'"-)8)'  a- +  a- -2,8 ' 

{cT  4  a"»  -  2Py  tan'ff  =  4,8  (a'*  +  a''")  -  4a V*  -  \^. 

This   is   reduced   to    ordinary    coordinates    by    the    equations 

(Arts.  160,  161) 

a'«4a""  =  a:»  +  y'  +  i5«+J»  +  c«-a';     ^v^^^'(«'- ^j  («'-c')  ^ 

whence  it  appears  that  the  locus  required  is  the  intersection 
of  the  quadric  with  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree.* 

405.  It  was  proved  (Art.  176)  that  two  confocals  can  be 
drawn  to  touch  a  given  line ;  that  if  the  axes  of  the  threq 
surfaces  passing  through  any  point  on  the  line  be  a,  a',  a", 
and  the  angles  the  line  makes  with  the  three  normals  at  the 
point  be  a,  ^,  7,  then  the  axis-major  of  the  touched  confocal 
is  determined  by  the  quadratic 

cos'a        cos^iS         cos'y    _ 


a*  —  a'      a "  —  a"      a  "  —  a 


Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  given  line  is  a  tangent  to  the 

*  Mr.  Michael  Roberts  has  proved  {Liouville,  vol.  XT.  p.  291)  by  the  method 
of  Art.  188,  that  the  projection  of  this  curve  on  the  plane  of  circular  sections  is 
the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  tangents,  cutting  at  a  constant  angle,  to  the  conio 
into  which  the  line  of  curvatuze  is  projected. 
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qoadric  whose  axis  is  a,  we  have  then  cos  a  =  0,  since  the  line 
is  of  course  at  right  angles  to  the  normal  to  the  first  surface ; 
and  we  have  cos  13  =  sin  7,  since  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sur- 
face a  contains  both  the  line  and  the  other  two  normals.  The 
angle  7  is  what  we  have  called  i  in  the  articles  immediately 
preceding.  The  axis  then  of  the  second  confocal  touched  bj 
the  given  Ime  is  determined  by  the  equation 

sm  1  cos  * 


1  +  "TTi i  =  ^)   ^^  ^'*  ^8**  +  «'^  8inV=  a". 


a^  —  BT      a  "  —  a 


If,  then,  we  write  the  equation  of  a  geodesic  (Art.  402) 
a'^cosV+a'^sinVrsa*,  we  see  from  this  article  that  that  equa- 
tion expresses  that  all  the  tangent  lines  along  the  same  geodesic 
toiLch  the  confocal  surface  whose  primary  axis  is  a.* 

The  geodesic  itself  will  touch  the  line  of  curvature  in  which 
this  confocal  intersects  the  original  surface;  for  the  tangent 
to  the  geodesic  at  the  point  where  the  geodesic  meets  the 
confocal  is,  as  we  have  just  proved,  also  the  tangent  to  the 
confocal  at  that  point.  The  geodesic,  therefore,  and  the  inter- 
section of  the  confocal  with  the  given  surface  have  a  common 
tangent. 

The  osculating  planes  of  the  geodesic  are  obviously  tangent 
planes  to  the  same  confocal,  since  they  are  the  planes  of  two 
consecutive  tangent  lines  to  that  confocal. 

The  value  of  pD  for  a  geodesic  passing  through  an 
umbilic  is  ac  (Art.  400);  and  the  corresponding  equation 
is,  therefore,  a'*co8V+a"*sinV=a"- J".  Now  the  confocal| 
whose  primary  axis  is  »J{a*  —  6*),  reduces  to  the  umbilicar  focal 
conic.  Hence,  as  a  particular  case  of  the  theorems  just  proved, 
all  tangent  lines  to  a  geodesic  which  passes  through  an  umbilic 
intersect  the  umbilicar  focal  conic. 

Conversely,  if  from  any  point  0  on  that  focal  conic  recti- 
linear tangents  be  drawn  to  a  quadric,  and  those  tangents 
produced  geodetically  on  the  surface,  the  lines  so  produced 
will  pass  through  the  opposite  umbilic;  the  whole  lengths 
from  0  to  the  umbilic  being  equal. 

*  The  theorems  of  this  article  are  taken  from  M.  Chaslee's  Memoir,  LiownlUf 
YoL  XI.  p.  6. 
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406.  From  the  fact  (proved  Art.  176)  that  tangent  planes 
drawn  through  any  line  to  the  two  confocals  which  touch  it 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  might  have  inferred 
directly,  precisely  as  at  Art.  309,  that  tangent  lines  to  a 
geodesic  touch  a  confocal.  For  the  plane  of  two  consecutive 
tangents  to  a  geodesic  being  normal  to  the  surface  is  tangent 
to  the  confocal  touched  by  the  first  tangent.  The  second 
tangent  to  the  geodesic,  therefore,  touches  the  same  confocal; 
as,  in  like  manner,  do  all  the  succeeding  tangents.  Having 
thus  established  the  theorem  of  the  last  article,  we  could,  by 
reversing  the  steps  of  the  proof,  obtain  an  independent  de- 
monstration of  the  theorem  pD  =  constant. 

407.  The  developable  circumscribed  to  a  quadric  along  a 
geodesic  has  its  cuspidal  edge  on  another  quadric^  which  is  the 
same  for  all  the  geodesies  touching  the  same  line  of  curvature. 

For  any  point  on  the  cuspidal  edge  is  the  intersection  of 
three  consecutive  tangent  planes  to  the  given  quadric,  and 
the  three  points  of  contact,  by  hypothesis,  determine  an  oscu- 
lating plane  of  a  geodesic  which  (Art.  405)  touches  a  fixed 
confocaL  The  point  on  the  cuspidal  edge  is  the  pole  of  this 
plane  with  respect  to  the  given  quadric;  but  the  pole  with 
respect  to  one  quadric  of  a  tangent  plane  to  another  lies  on 
a  third  fixed  quadric. 

408.  M.  Chasles  has  given  the  following  generalization  of 
Mr.  Roberts'  theorem.  Art.  400.  If  a  thread  fastened  at  ttco 
fixed  points  on  one  quadric  A  be  strained  by  a  pencil  moving 
along  a  confocal  B  (so  that  the  thread  of  course  lies  in  geo- 
desies where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  quadrics  and  in  right 
lines  in  the  space  between  them),  then  the  pencil  vnll  trace 
a  line  of  curvature  on  the  quadric  B.  For  the  two  geodesies 
on  the  surface  jS,  which  meet  in  the  locus  point  P,  evidently 
make  equal  angles  with  the  locus  of  P;  but  these  geodesies 
have,  as  tangents,  the  rectilinear  parts  of  the  thread  which 
both  touch  the  same  confocal;  therefore  (Art.  405)  the  pD  is 
the  same  for  both  geodesies,  and  hence  the  line  bisecting  the 
angle  between  them  is  a  line  of  curvature. 

BBS 
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A  particular  case  of  this  theorem  is,  that  the  focal  ellipse 
of  a  quadric  can  be  described  by  means  of  a  thread  fastened 
to  two  fixed  points  on  opposite  branches  of  the  focal  hyperbola. 

409.  Elliptic  Coordinates,  The  method  used  (Arts.  403-4) 
in  which  the  position  of  a  point  on  the  ellipsoid  is  defined  by 
the  primary  axes  of  the  two  hyperboloids  intersecting  in  that 
point,  is  called  the  method  of  Elliptic  Coordinates  (see  Art.  188). 
As  it  is  more  convenient  to  work  with  unaccented  letters, 
I  follow  M.  Liouville*  in  denoting  the  quantities  which  we 
have  hitherto  called  a\  o!'  by  the  letters  /i,  v;  and  in  this 
notation  the  equations  of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  one  system 
are  of  the  form  yi,  =  constant,  and  those  of  the  other  v  =  constant. 
The  equation  of  a  geodesic  (Art.  402)  becomes 

yir  COS  t  +  V  sin  I  =  yir ; 
and  when  the  geodesic  passes  through  an  umbilic,   we  have 
^'*  =  a'-  i*  =  A*.     It  will  be  remembered  (Arts.  159,  160)  that 
IL  lies  between  the  limits  k  and  A,  and  v  between  the  limits 
A  and  0. 

Throwing  the  equation  of  a  geodesic  into  the  form 

/[*•  +  !/«  tanV=M'"(l+tanV), 
we  see   that  it   is   satisfied   (whatever  be  it!)  by  the  values 
/[t'=F*,  tanV  =  — 1.      Hence  it  follows,  that  the  same  pair  of 
imaginary  tangents,  drawn  from  an  umbilic,  touch  all  the  lines 
of  curvature,t  a  further  analogy  to  the  foci  of  plane  conies. 


*  ThiB  method  is  evidently  a  particular  case  of  that  explained  Art.  877.     In 

Prof.  Caylcy's  Memoir  on  Geodesies  (Proceedings  of  London  Mathematical  Society, 

1872,  p.  199)  he  uses  the  coordinates  in  a  slightly  different  form )  tIz.  if  any  point 

•c'      t/'      s^ 
on  the  quadric  —  +T-+-=lis  the  intersection  with  it  of  the  two  oonfocals 
^  a      0      e 

a+p      b+p      c+p        *     a  +  q      6  ■\- q      c  +  q         * 
then  p  and  q  are  the  two  coordinates  :  p  =  const.,  q  =  const,  denote  lines  of  cunratun ; 
and  we  have,  by  Art.  160,  expressions  for  or,  y,  z  in  terms  of  p  and  g.    The  diffe- 
rential equation  of  the  right  lines  of  the  surface  is 

^{(«  +/>)  (*  +P)ic+  p)}  -  J{(a  +  q){b  +  q)  {c  +  q)}  "  "* 
In  the  ordinary  case  where  the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid  and  a  >  6  >  «,  the  coordinatefl  p 
and  q  may  be  distinguished  by  supposing  p  to  range  between  Uie  limits  -  a,  —l, 
and  q  between  —  A,  —  c, 

t  Mr.  Boberts,  LiomUlej  vol.  xv.  p.  289. 
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410.  To  express  in  elliptic  coordinates  the  element  qf  the 
arc  of  any  curve  on  the  surface.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the 
element  of  any  line  of  curvature,  fi  =  constant.  Let  that  lino  be 
met  by  the  two  consecutive  hyperboloids,  whose  axes  are  v  and 
v-^dv\  then,  since  it  cuts  them  perpendicularly,  the  intercept 
between  them  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  central  per- 
pendiculars on  parallel  tangent  planes  to  the  two  hyperboloids. 
But  (Art.  180)  (/'  +  rf/7-/?''*  =  (K  +  rfF)«-i^  or  fdf^vdv. 
Now  we  have  proved  that  dp'  =  da^  the  element  of  the  arc 
we  are  seeking,  and 

(a'  -  a"')  (a'-  -  a"«)  "    (a"  -  v")  (/*«  -  i^)  ' 

Hence  d<r  =  ;-y^ — :^^^ s(-  dv*. 

(/r  -  v)  [k  —  v) 

In  like  manner,  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  line  of  curva- 
ture V  =  constant  is  given  by  the  formula 

Now,  if  through  the  extremities  of  the  element  of  the  arc  da 
of  any  curve  we  draw  lines  of  curvature  of  both  systems,  we 
form  an  elementary  rectangle  of  which  da^  da  are  the  sides 
and  ds  the  diagonal.     Hence 

"^      (/;*''-  K')  {k'  -  /a")  ^  ^  (A-  -  O  (K"  -  V*) 

411.  In  like  manner  we  can  express  the  area  of  any  portion 
of  the  surface  bounded  by  four  lines  of  curvature;  two  lines 
/Xj,  /tj,  and  two  Kj,  k,.     For  the  element  of  the  area  is 

*^''''^'*  -  V((A«'  -  A')  (A*  -  /*•)  (A"  -  v')  (A-  -  0}   '^  ' 
the  Integral  of  which  is 

j^  Vd/*"  -  A')  (A'  -  /) }  j  .,  V{(A'  -  v')  (*'  -  V')} 

VCa*  - /*•)  <?/*         f"      v''J{cf-v*)dv       ^ 


~irt  V1(m'- A')  (A:» -/*»)}  j,.  VUA'- 


*  The  area  of  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  was  thus  flnt  expressed  by  Legendrs 
TraiU  det  Fonctiont  EUiptiquetf  roL  I.  p.  862. 
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So,  in  like  manner,  we  can  find  the  differential  equation  of  the 
orthogonal  trajectory  of  a  curve  whose  differential  equation  is 
Md/A  +  Ndy  =  0.     For  the  orthogonal  trajectory  to  Fda  +  Qda  is 

plainly  "p  =  "77  5  since  rf<r,  da    are  a  system  of  rectangular 

coordinates.  But  Mdfi  +  Ndy  can  be  thrown  without  difficulty 
into  the  form  Fda  +  Qda'  by  the  equations  of  the  last  article. 
The  equation  of  the  orthogonal  trajectory  is  thus  found  to  be 

a^  —  fi*  dfjb  a*  —  v*  ^''  -.  A 


412.  The  first  integral  of  a  geodesic  /a'cosVh- v*sinV=/A'* 
can  be  thrown  into  a  form  in  which  the  variables  are  separated, 
and  the  second  integral  can  be  obtained.    That  equation  gives 


tan.-V(^^)- 


But         tan.--  ^""^  -  V{(«'-/*'')(^'-v')(^-0}  ^M 

whence,  equating,  we  have 

>J  {cf  -  fiTi  dix  V(a»-y»)(?i> 

V  (/*•  -  m")  (m*  -  *•)  (A*  -  /*')  *  V{{/*''  -  V;  (A*  -  v»)  (*•  -  0}  -  "' 
the  terms  of  which  can  be  integrated  separately.* 

If  the  geodesic  passes  through  the  umbilics,  we  have  /bi^  =  A' 
(Art.  409],  and  the  equation  of  the  geodesic  is 


(/*'  -  A')  V(A'  -  M*)    '^  "  (A*  -  V)  V(*'  -  ^ 

413.  2b  ^nrf  an  ea^esaion  for  the  length  of  any  portion  of 
a  geodesic.  The  element  of  the  geodesic  is  the  hypotenuse  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  da^  da  are  the  sides,  and  whose 


*  This  is  eqaiTalent  to  Jacobi's  first  integral  of  the  differential  eqiifttion  of  the 
geodesic  lines,  see  Art.  897;  see  also  Hesse,  Vorlesungenf  p.  828.  The  reader  Is 
leoommended  also  to  refer  to  the  method  of  integration  employed  by  Weierstraaiy 
M^natiberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie^  1861,  p.  986.  The  above  eqoatioxi  in  the 
SOUtion  used  by  Prof.  Cayley  is 

*  Jl(a+i»)(6  +  i?)(tf+i?)(tf  +  p)j  -  "^  Jl(a  +  9)  (6  +  J)  (<?  +  9)  (6  +  g)}  "  ^' 


•  it  the  constant  of  integration.     This  is  nearly  the  form  giTen  by  JaoobI 
iHlte  r«rltttfii^eyi  fiber  Dynamik,  referred  to  in  note  to  Art.  398. 
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base  angle  is  i.      Hence  we   have  ds  =  sintdi/ ±  costda  ]   and 

putting   in   8mt=  ^(^»^y»)  >     ^^^  ^ "  V(/^' -  y^)  '    *°^   ^^"^ 
cio-,  {?</  the  values  of  Art.  410,  we  have 

If  p  be  the  element  of  a  line  through  the  nmbilics,  we  have 

'''' = '^'^  \/(fc^')  *  ^^  \/(fc^)  • 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  we  give  to  the  radical  in  the  last 
article  the  sign  +y  we  must  give  that  in  this  article  the  sign  -. 

This  appears  by  forming  (Art.  411)  the  differential  equation  of 

the  orthogonal  trajectory  to  a  geodesic  through  an  umbilic,  an 

equation  which  mast  be  equivalent  to  dp  =^0  (Art.  394). 

4:14.  In  place  of  denoting  the  position  of  any  point  on  an 
ellipsoid  by  the  elliptic  coordinates  /a,  k,  we  might  use  geodesic 
polar  coordinates  having  the  pole  at  an  umhilic^  and  denote  a 
point  by  p  its  geodesic  distance  from  an  umbilic,  and  by  a>  the 
angle  which  that  radius  vector  makes  with  the  line  joining  the 
umbilics.  Now  the  equation  (Art.  413)  of  a  geodesic  passing 
through  an  umbilic  gives  the  sum  of  two  integrals  equal  to  a 
constant.  This  constant  cannot  be  a  function  of  p,  since  it 
remains  the  same  as  we  go  along  the  same  geodesic :  it  must 
therefore  be  a  function  of  o)  only ;  and  if  we  pass  from  any 
point  to  an  indefinitely  near  one,  not  on  the  same  geodesic 
radius  vector,  we  shall  have 

We  shall  determine  the  form  of  the  function  by  calculating  its 
value  for  a  point  indefinitely  near  the  umbilic,  for  which  /A=y=A. 
The  limit  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  then  becomes 

\/(f^')  ""  ^'*  '^^  t^«  +  Ar=^»)  •   ^^'''  ""  ''^  P"* 

fA^h-^  fff  y^h-  Bj  the  quantity  whose  limit  we  want  to  find 
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is  -7 g  —  -z J,  which,  as  17  and  e  tend  to  vanish,  becomes 

the  limit  of  -7  ( — ^ )  or  of  -7-  c?  log  - . 

2h  \fj        e  /  2h       °  e 

Now  since  the  angle  external  to  the  vertical  angle  of  the 

triangle  formed  by  the  lines  joining  any  point  to  two  umbillcs 

is  bisected  by  the  direction  of  the  line  of  curvature,  that  external 

angle  is  double  the  angle  i  in  the  formula  /Mr*cosV+  v*sinV=A*. 

In  the  limit  when  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  approaches  the 

umbilic,  the  external  angle  of  the  triangle  becomes   fl»,  and 

we  have  at  the  umbilic 

(A  + 1?)*  cos*i  o)  +  (*-e)'  sin^'^o)  =  h% 

and  in  the  limit  tan^  Jo)  =  -  . 

Using  this  value,  the  limit  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  Is 

We  have  therefore 

(/*'  -  A«)  V(^*  -  M*)  "*"  (A'  -  v")  VIA:"  -v^)  Ay  U*  -  AV  sin  a>  * 
And  the  constant  which  occurs  in  the  integrated  equation  of 
a  geodesic  through  an  umbilic  is  of  the  form 


^A/(F3x')l<>S**°*i«+^- 


415.  If  P,  Q  be  two  consecutive  points  on  a  curve,  and  if 
PP^  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  geodesic  radius  vector  OQ^ 
it  is  evident  that  FQ"  =  FF"^ -\^  P' Q\  Now  since  (Art.  394) 
0P=  OP^j  we  have  P'Q  =  dp^  while  FP'  being  the  element 
of  an  arc  of  a  geodesic  circle,  for  which  p  is  constant  (or 
dp  =  0],  must  be  of  the  form  Pdto.  Hence  the  element  of  the 
arc  of  a  curve  on  any  surface  can  be  expressed  by  a  formula 
di*  =  dp*  +  P'rfo)*.  We  propose  now  to  examine  the  form  of 
the  function  P  for  the  case  of  radii  vectores  drawn  through 
an  umbilic  of  an  ellipsoid.  Let  us  consider  the  line  of  cur- 
vature /bi  =  pf.     We  have  then  (Art.  413) 
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And  by  the  same  article 

whence  ^^^-'=  ^rl^"  ^r^ "  ^  ^>-'' 

But  (Art.  414],  when  fi  is  constant, 

V(a'  ~  v')  dv       _1        //a*-h\    do) 
{V-  O  V(>fc'- v')  "Ay  U-AV  sino)  • 

Putting  in  this  value  for  dv^  we  have 

^    (g'-A'JlA'-Ot/'-A')^  y&^y^  ^    y' 

A»(;fe'-A»)sin'a)  (6'-a')  (i'-c*)  sin'o)      sin'© 

(Art.  160);  therefore        P=ycoseca). 

In  this  investigation  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  result 
of  the  last  article.  K  we  substitute  for  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  equation  in  the  last  article  an  undetermined  function  of  a>, 
it  is  proved  in  like  manner  that  P=y<^(ft)).  We  determine 
then  the  form  of  the  function  by  remembering  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  umbilic  the  surface  approaches  to  the  form 
of  a  sphere.  Now  on  a  sphere  the  formula  of  rectification 
is  d!»' =  rfp' +  sin'prfo)'.  Hence  F=sinp.  But  in  the  sphere 
y  =  sin/)  sinca.  The  fiinction  therefore  which  multiplies  y  is 
coseco). 

416.  Consider  now  the  triangle  formed  by  joining  any 
point  F  to  the  two  umbilics  0,  (7.  Then  for  the  arc  OP  we 
have  the  function  P  =  y  coseco),  and  for  the  fltrc  CP,  connecting 
P  with  the  other  umbilic,  we  have  the  function  P'  =  .y  cosecw'; 
and  P :  P' : :  sin  o)' :  sin  q>,  an  equation  analogous  to  that  which 
expresses  that  the  sines  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle 
are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles,  since  P 
and  P'  in  the  rectification  of  arcs  on  the  ellipsoid  answer  to 
sin/),  sinp'  on  the  sphere. 

417.  Again,  if  P  be  any  point  on  a  line  of  curvature  we 
know  (Art.  400)  dp  ±  dp'  =  0,  where  p  and  p'  are  the  distances 
from  the  two  umbilics.  Now  if  d  be  the  angle  which  the 
radius  vector  OF  makes  with  the  tangent,  the  perpendicular 
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element  Pdio  is  evidently  dp  tan  6.     But  the  radius  vector  (XP 
makes  also  the  angle  6  with  the  tangent.     Hence,  we  have 

smo)  smo)  ' 
whence  tan^o)  tan^co^  is  constant  when  the  sum  of  sides  of  the 
triangle  is  given;  and  tan^o)  is  to  tan^o)'  in  a  given  ratio 
when  the  difference  of  sides  of  the  triangle  is  given.  Thus, 
then,  the  distance  between  two  umbilics  being  taken  as  the 
base  of  a  triangle,  when  either  the  product  or  the  ratio  of 
the  tangents  of  the  halves  of  the  base  angles  is  given,  the 
locus  of  vertex  is  a  line  of  curvature.* 

From  this  theorem  follow  many  corollaries :  for  instance,  "  if 
a  geodesic  through  an  umbilic  0  meet  a  line  of  curvature  in 
points  P,  P'  then  (according  to  the  species  of  the  line  of  curva- 
ture) either  the  product  or  the  ratio  of  tan  JPCXO,  tan^P'^XO  is 
constant."  Again,  '^  if  the  geodesies  joining  to  the  umbilics 
any  point  P  on  a  line  of  curvature  meet  the  curve  again  in  P', 
P",  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  transverse  geodesies 
CyP',  OP"  will  be  a  line  of  curvature  of  the  same  species.*' 

418.  Mr.  Roberts's  expression  for  the  element  of  an  arc 
perpendicular  to  an 
umbilical  geodesic  has 
been  extended  as  fol- 
lows by  Dr.  Hart: 
Let  or,  OT  be  two 
consecutive  geodesies 
touching  the  line  of 
curvature  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the 
surface  with  a  confocal 
B^  d<o  the  angle  at 
which  they  intersect; 
then  the  tangent  at 
any  point  T  of  either 


*  This  theorem,  as  well  as  those  ou  which  its  proof  depends  (Art  414,  kc,\  is 
due  to  Mr.  li.  Roberts,  to  whom  this  department  of  Geometry  owes  so  much 
{JiiiowUkj  vols.  XIIL  p.  1,  and  XT.  p.  276). 
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geodesic  touches  ^  in  a  point  P  (Art.  406) ;  and  if  TT'  be  taken 
conjugate  to  TP^  the  tangent  plane  at  T'  passes  through  TP 
(Art  268),  and  the  tangent  line  to  the  geodesic  at  T'  touches 
the  confocal  B  in  the  same  point  P.  We  want  now  to  express 
in  the  form  Pd<o  the  perpendicular  distance  from  T'  to  TP. 
Let  the  tangents  at  consecutive  points,  one  on  each  geodesic, 
intersect  in  P'  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle  d<f>\  Let 
normals  to  the  surface  on  which  the  geodesies  are  drawn 
at  the  points  T^^  T/,  meet  the  tangents  PT^  PT  at  the 
points  2;,  r/,  then  since  the  diflference  between  T.T/,  T^T^ 
is  infinitely  small  of  the  third  order,  PT^d^  and  P'Tfi^'  are 
equal,  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation.  But  PT„  P'T^ 
are  proportional  to  D  and  2X,  the  diameters  of  the  surface 
B  drawn  parallel  to  the  two  successive  tangents  to  the  geo- 
desic. Hence  Ddif>  =  iyd<f/.  This  quantity  therefore  remains 
invariable  as  we  proceed  along  the  geodesic ;  but  at  the  point 
(7,  dff>  =  da>\  if  therefore  D^  be  the  diameter  of  B  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  0  to  the  geodesic,  Dd^  =  Djl(o\  and  there- 
fore the  distance  we  want  to  express  PTd<l>  = -jf  tdroj  where 
t  (=PT)  is  the  length  of  the  tangent  from  Tto  the  confocal  P; 
or  jYtis  £L  mean  between  the  segments  of  a  chord  of  B  drawn 

through  T  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  0.     When  the  geodesic 
passes  through  an  umbilic,  the  surface  B  reduces  to  the  plane 

of  the  umbilics,  and  -jf  t  becomes  the  line  drawn  through  T 

to  meet  the  plane  of  the  umbilics  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  0, 
which  is  Mr.  Boberts's  expression. 

Hence,  If  a  geodesic  polygon  ctrcumacribe  a  line  of  curva^ 
turej  and  if  all  the  angles  but  one  move  on  lines  of  curvature^ 
this  also  will  move  on  a  line  of  curvature^  and  the  perimeter 
of  the  polygon  tcill  be  constant  when  the  lines  of  curvature 
are  of  the  same  species.  The  proof  is  identical  with  that 
given  for  the  corresponding  property  of  plane  conies  {Conies^ 
Art.  401).* 

*  See  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathmuitical  Journal^  yoL  IT.  p.  192. 
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419.  If  a  geodesic  joining  any  umbilic  to  that  diametricallj 
opposite,  and  making  an  angle  to  with  the  plane  of  the  nm- 
bilics,  be  continued  so  as  to  return  to  the  first  umbilic,  it  will 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sphere,  then  proceed  on  its  former 
path,  but  after  its  return  will  make  with  the  plane  of  the  nm- 
bilics  an  angle  different  from  a>.  In  order  to  prove  this  we 
shall  investigate  an  expression  for  d,  the  angle  made  with 
the  plane  of  the  umbilics  by  the  osculating  plane  at  any  point 
of  that  geodesic. 

It  is  convenient  to  prefix  the  following  lemma:  In  a 
spherical  triangle  let  one  side  and  the  ad- 
jacent angle  remain  finite  while  the  base 
diminishes  indefinitely,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the 
difference  of  the  base  angles  measured  in 
the  same  direction.     The  formula  of  spherical 

-I  t  J      T%\       •    1  -TY  COS  4  (a+  J)    .  •     .1 

trigonometry  cos  ^  (-4  +  ^)  =  sin  4  G =-^-j gives  us  m  the 

cos  qC 

limit  dO^cosadyp'.     But  evidently  sin ady^=^  sin  0d<l>.      Hence 
dO         d(h 
sind     tana  * 

Now  we  know  (Art.  405)  that  the  tangent  line  at  any  point 
of  a  geodesic  passing  through  an  umbilic,  if  produced,  goes  to 
meet  the  plane  of  the  umbilics  in  a  point  on  the  focal  hyper- 
bola; and  the  osculating  plane  of  the  geodesic  at  that  point 
will  be  the  plane  joining  the  point  to  the  corresponding  tangent 
of  the  focal  hyperbola.  We  know  also  (Art.  184)  that  the 
cone  circumscribing  an  ellipsoid,  and  whose  vertex  is  any  point 
on  the  focal  hyperbola,  is  a  right  cone. 

Let  now  FP'  be  an  element  of  an  umbilical  geodesic  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  focal 
hyperbola  in  H.  Let 
P'P"  be  the  consecutive 
element  meeting  the  focal 
hyperbola  in  H']  then 
if  Hhj  S'K  be  two  con- 
secutive tangents  to  the 
focal     hyperbola,     Pitt, 
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P'WH  will  be  two  consecutive  osculating  planes.     Imagine 

now  a  sphere  round  Bi\  and  consider  the  spherical  triangle 

formed  by  radii  to  the  points  A,  A',  P'.      Then  if  d^  be  the 

angle  hH'h\  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  focal  hyperbola ;  if  6 

be  the  angle  between  the  osculating  plane  and  hH^K  the  plane 

of  the  umbilics,  while  liWP'  is  a  the  semi-angle  of  the  cone ; 

the  spherical  triangle  becomes  that  considered  in  our  lemma, 

«        ,  dO         d4> 

and  we  have  -; — jr  =  — ^^— - . 

smd      tan  Of 

In  order  to  integrate  this  equation  we  must  express  d4>  in 

terms  of  a;   and  this  we  may  regard  as  a  problem  in  plane 

geometry,  for  a  is  half  the  angle  included  between  the  tangents 

from  H  to  the  principal  section  in  the  plane  of  the  umbilics, 

while  d(f>  is  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  focal  hyperbola  at  the 

same  point.     Now  if  a\  V ;  (i\  V  be  the  axes  of  an  ellipse 

and  hyperbola  passing  through  H^  confocal  to  an  ellipse  whose 

axes  are  a,  h\  and  if  2a  be  the  angle  included  between  the 

tangents  from  H.  to  the  latter  ellipse,  we  have  (see  Cbnibtf, 

p.  189)   tan'a  =  -75 j .      DiflFerentiating,  regarding    a"    aa 

constant   (since  we  proceed  to  a  consecutive  point  along  the 

same  confocal  hyperbola),  we  have  c?a  =  — tana  —^i — 775.     But 

if,  /?,  p'  be  the  central  perpendiculars  on  the  tangents  at  E. 
to  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  we  have  ada'=^pda  (Art  410), 
where  da  is  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  and 
if  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  same  point,  da^pd^. 

But  p  = 7 —  .    Hence,  dia  =  —  tana^-^  or  cfa=tana    ,,Zn  • 

p  p  a  6 

But      a''  =  a»  +  (a"-a''')cofa,  J'»  =  y  +  (a"-a"*)  cofo, 

Ti  ^^    —  af'b'^da 

^"®®  taS^  ~  V(a»  -  o"»  +  o'  tan»o)  ^/{a*  -  a'"  +  V  tan'o)  * 

In  the  case  ander  consideration  the  axes  of  the  touched 
ellipse  are  a,  c ;  while  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  confocal 
hyperbola  are  a*  -  &*,  &*  —  c*.    Hence  we  have  the  equation 

d9  V(a*-y)V(y-c')<fa 

sin  e  ~  V(i'  +  o'  tan'a)  ^(6"  +  c*  tan'a)  * 
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lutegrating  this,  and  taking  one  limit  of  the  integral  at 
the  umbilic  where  we  have  d  =  q>,  and  a  =  ^tt,  we  have 

^S  tan^ft)      j^  VIA"  +  «•  tan«a)  V(i*  +  c«  tan*a) ' 

If,  then,  /  be  the  value  of  this  integral,  we  have 
tan^d  =  k  tan  ^ca,  where  k  =  e^. 

Now  this  integral  obviously  does  not  change  sign  between 
the  limits  ±^7r,  that  is  to  say,  in  passing  from  one  umbilic 
to  the  other.  If,  then,  a>'  be  the  value  of  0  for  the  umbilic 
opposite  to  that  from  which  we  set  out,  at  this  limit  /  has 
a  value  different  from  zero,  and  k  a  value  different  from  unity ; 
and  we  have  tan^Q>'  =  A:tau^a>;  0/  is  therefore  always  different 
from  a>.  And  in  like  manner  the  geodesic  returns  to  the  original 
umbilic,  making  an  angle  q>'^  such  that  tanjca'^^A;^  tan}a>,  and 
so  it  will  pass  and  repass  for  ever,  making  a  series  of  angles 
the  tangents  of  whose  halves  are  in  continued  proportion.* 

420.  If  we  consider  edges  belonging  to  the  same  tangent 
cone,  whose  vertex  is  any  point  H  on  the  focal  hyperbola,  a 
(and  therefore  k)  is  constant;  and  the  equation  tan}d  =  A; tanja> 

gives  -; — a  =  -! —  •      Now  since  the  osculating  plane  of  the 

geodesic  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  also  normal 
to  the  tangent  cone,  it  passes  through  the  axis  of  that  cone. 
If,  then,  we  cut  the  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 

the  section  is  evidently  a  circle  whose  radius  is  -^-^ ,  and  the 

element  of  the  arc  is  -1^ ,  or  -? —  .     Now  this  element,  being 

sm  a '       sm  a>  »         o 

the  distance  at  their  point  of  contact  of  two  consecutive  sides 

of  the  circumscribing  cone,  is  what  we  have  called  (Art.  415) 

P<fo»,  and  we  have   thus,  from   the  investigation  of  the  last 

article,  an  independent  proof  of  the  value  found  for  F  (Art.  415). 

421.  Lines  of  level.  The  inequalities  of  level  of  a  country 
can  be  represented  on  a  map  by  a  series  of  curves  marking 

*  The  theoremfl  of  this  article  are  Dr.  Hart's,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  MathemaHcal 
Jimmal,  yoL  iv.  p.  82 ;  but  in  the  mode  of  proof  I  have  followed  Mr.  William 
fioberta,  Liomnlk,  1857,  p.  213. 
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the  points  which  are  on  the  same  level.  If  a  series  of  sach 
curves  be  drawn,  corresponding  to  equi- different  heights,  the 
places  where  the  curves  lie  closest  together  evidently  indicate 
the  places  where  the  level  of  the  country  changes  most  rapidly ; 
the  curve  through  the  summit  of  a  pass,  or  at  the  point 
of  out-flow  of  a  lake,  has  this  point  for  a  node,  &c.,  &c.* 
Generally,  the  curves  of  level  of  any  surface  are  the  sections 
of  that  surface  by  a  series  of  horizontal  planes,  which  we  may 
suppose  all  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy.  The  equations  of  the 
horizontal  projections  of  such  a  series  are  got  by  putting  z^^o 
in  the  equation  of  the  surface ;  and  a  differential  equation  common 
to  all  these  projections  is  got  by  putting  dz=^0\n  the  differential 
equation  of  the  surface,  when  we  have 

U,dx  +  U^dy  =  0. 

We  can  make  this  a  function  of  x  and  y  only,  by  eliminating 
the  z^  which  may  enter  into  the  differential  coefficients,  by  the 
help  of  the  equation  of  the  surface. 

Lines  of  greatest  slope.  The  line  of  greatest  slope  through  any 
point  is  the  line  which  cuts  all  the  lines  of  level  perpendicularly ; 
and  the  differential  equation  of  its  projection  therefore  is 

V^dy  -  U^dx  =  0. 

The  line  of  greatest  slope  is  often  defined  as  such  that  the 
tangent  at  every  point  of  it  makes  the  greatest  angle  with 
the  horizon.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  line  in  any  tangent 
plane  which  makes  the  greatest  angle  with  the  horizon  is 
that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  trace  of  that 
plane.  And  we  get  the  same  equation  as  before  by  expressing 
that  the  projection  of  the  element  of  the  curve  (whose  direction- 
cosines  are  proportional  to  dxj  dy)  is  perpendicular  to  the  trace 
whose  equation  is  U^  [x  —  x')  -f  Z7,  (y  —  y')  —  U^z'  =  O.f 


*  See  Beech,  snr  les  surfaces  fermSes,  Jour,  de  VEe.  Polyt.  t.  xxi.  (1858),  p.  169. 
Cayley  on  Contour  and  Slope  Lines,  Phil,  Mag,^  vol.  xviii.,  1859,  p.  264. 

t  It  is  evident  that  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve,  which  is  always  per* 
pendicular  to  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  plane,  [whose  direction-cosines  are  m 
L,  Mf  iV]  by  a  fixed  plane  whose  direction-oosines  are  a,  6,  «,  is 

dXf  dj/t  dz 
L,  M,  N 
Of     b  f    0         =0. 
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Ex.  1.  To  find  the  line  of  greatest  elope  on  the  quadric  Aa^  +  B^  +  Ce*  =  D. 

The  differential  equation  is  Ax  dy  =:  By  dx,  which,  integrated,  gives  [-;]    =  fj;]  , 

where  the  constant  has  been  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  line  shall  paaa 
through  the  point  x  =  ae^,  y  =  y'»  The  line  of  greatest  slope  is  the  intersection  of 
the  quadric  by  the  cylinder  whose  equation  has  just  been  written,  and  will  be  a  curre 
of  double  curvature,  except  when  xy  lies  in  one  of  the  principal  planes  when  the 
equation  just  found  reduces  to  x  =  0  or  y  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  The  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  may  be 
written  -=  i— -    i  T  =  x — -y  -  =  -T-r-    i  show  that  if  »= «  .    .  -  ,  thelmee 

of  curvature  are  determined  by  the  equations  (cf.  note  p.  870) 

dk  d/i 


4(1  -  2p\«  +  \«)  ^  4{i  -  2pM'  +  M*) 


=  0. 


Ex.  8.  Express  in  the  same  system  of  coordinates  the  differential  equation  of 
geodesies  on  the  surface. 
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FAMILIES  OF  SUBFACES. 


SECJTION   I.    PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

422.  Let  the  equations  of  a  cuire 

*  («i  y> «)  ^11  c.— O = Oj  ^  («)  y>  «j  ^,1  c.-O = 0) 

include  n  parameters^  or  undetermined  constants;  then  it  Is 
evident  that  if  n  equations  connecting  these  parameters  be 
given,  the  curve  is  completely  determined.  If,  however,  only 
n  —  1  relations  between  the  parameters  be  given,  the  equa- 
tions above  written  may  denote  an  infinity  of  curves ;  and  the 
assemblage  of  all  these  curves  constitutes  a  surface  whose 
equation  is  obtained  by  eliminating  the  n  parameters  from  the 
given  n  -f  1  equations ;  viz.  the  n  —  1  relations,  and  the  two 
equations  of  the  curve.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  two  equa- 
tions above  written  denote  a  variable  curve,  the  motion  of 
which  is  regulated  by  the  conditions  that  it  shall  intersect  n  —  I 
fixed  directing  curves,  the  problem  is  of  the  kind  now  under 
consideration.  For,  by  eliminating  a;,  y,  z  between  the  two 
equations  of  the  variable  curve,  and  the  two  equations  of  any 
one  of  the  directing  curves,  we  express  the  condition  that  these 
two  curves  should  intersect,  and  thus  have  one  relation  between 
the  n  parameters.  And  having  n  —  l  such  relations  we  find 
the  equation  of  the  surface  generated  in  the  manner  just  stated. 
We  had  (Art.  112)  a  particular  case  of  this  problem. 

Those  surfaces  for  which  the  form  of  the  functions  ^  and  ^ 
Is  the  same  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  family^  though  the 
equations  connecting  the  parameters  may  be  different.  Thus, 
if  the  motion  of  the  same  variable  curve  were  regulated  by 
several  different  sets  of  directing  curves,  all  the  surfaces 
generated  would  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  In 
several  important  cases,  the  equations  of  all  surfaces  belonging 
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to  the  same  family  can  be  included  in  one  equation  involving 
one  or  more  arbitrary  functions,  the  equation  of  any  individual 
surface  of  the  family  being  then  got  by  particularizing  the  form 
of  the  functions.  If  we  eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions  by 
differentiation,  we  get  a  partial  differential  equation,  common 
to  all  surfaces  of  the  family,  which  ordinarily  is  the  expression 
of  some  geometrical  property  common  to  all  surfaces  of  the 
family,  and  which  leads  more  directly  than  the  functional  equa- 
tion to  the  solution  of  some  classes  of  problems. 

423.  The  simplest  case  is  when  the  equations  of  the  variable 
curve  include  but  two  constants.^  Solving  in  turn  for  each  of 
these  constants,  we  can  throw  the  two  given  equations  Into 
the  form  w  =  c„  v  =  c, ;  where  u  and  v  are  known  functions  of 
Xy  y,  z.  In  order  that  this  curve  may  generate  a  surface,  we 
must  be  given  one  relation  connecting  c,,  c„  which  will  be  of 
the  form  c,  =  ^  (cj ;  whence  putting  for  c,  and  c,  their  values, 
we  see  that,  whatever  be  the  equation  of  connection,  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  generated  must  be  of  the  form  t£  =  ^  (v). 

We  can  also,  in  this  case,  readily  obtain  the  partial  diffe- 
rential equation,  which  must  be  satisBed  by  all  surfaces  of  the 
family.  For  if  Z7=0  represents  any  such  surface,  Z7  can  only 
differ  by  a  constant  multiplier  from  u—  <}>  (v).  Hence,  we  have 
X  27=  M  —  ^  (v),  and  differentiating 

xc;;  =  M,-<^'(v)Vj, 

with  two  similar  equations  for  the  differentials  with  respect  to 
y  and  z.  Eliminating  then  \  and  ^'  (r),  we  get  the  required 
partial  differential  equation  in  the  form  of  a  determinant 


=  0. 


In  this  case  u  and  v  are  supposed  to  be  known  functions  of  the 
coordinates;  and  the  equation  just  written  establishes  a  relation 
of  the  first  degree  between  ?7^,  C^,  U^. 

If  the  equation  of  the  surface  were  written  in   the  form 

*  If  there  were  but  one  constant,  the  elimination  of  it  would  gire  the  equation  of 
a  definite  snrfacei  not  of  a  family  of  surfaoofl. 


c^., 

c^.. 

fj. 

«.) 

«.» 

«. 

".. 

«.. 

f. 
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«  — 0(a,  y)  =  0;  we  should  have  C^  =  l,  Z^  =  — p>  ^t"""?* 
where  p  and  j  have  the  usaal  signiiication,  and  the  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  family  is  of  the  form  Bp-vQq^R^ 
where  P,  Q,  R  are  known  functions  of  the  coordinates.  And, 
conversely,  the  integral  of  such  a  partial  differential  equation, 
which  (see  Boole's  Differential  EquatianSj  p.  323)  is  of  the  form 
u  =  (t>{v)y  geometrically  represents  a  surface  which  can  be  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  curve  whose  equations  are  of  the 
form  tt  =  c„  v  =  c,. 

The  partial  differential  equation  affords  the  readiest  test 
whether  a  given  surface  belongs  to  any  assigned  family.  We 
have  only  to  give  to  U^j  17,,  I7„  their  values  derived  from  the 
equation  of  the  given  surface,  which  values  must  identically 
satisfy  the  partial  differential  equation  of  the  family  if  the 
surface  belong  to  that  family. 

424.  If  it  be  required  to  determine  a  particular  surface  of 
a  given  family  u  =  0  (v),  by  the  condition  that  the  surface  shall 
pass  through  a  given  curve,  the  form  of  the  function  in  this 
case  can  be  found  by  writing  down  the  equations  u  =  c„  t;  =  c,, 
and  eliminating  Xj  y,  z  between  these  equations  and  those  of 
the  fixed  curve,  we  thus  find  a  relation  between  c^  and  c,, 
or  between  u  and  v,  which  is  the  equation  of  the  required 
surface.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  this  process  is,  that 
we  direct  the  motion  of  a  variable  curve  tt  =  c„  t;  =  c,  by  the 
condition  that  it  shall  move  so  as  always  to  intersect  the  given 
fixed  curve.  All  the  points  of  the  latter  are  therefore  points 
on  the  surface  generated. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  a  surface  of  the  family  u  =  ^  (i;) 
which  shall  envelope  a  given  surface,  we  know  that  at  every 
point  of  the  curve  of  contact  I7„  0^,  U^  have  the  same  value 
for  the  fixed  surface,  and  for  that  which  envelopes  it.  If 
then,  in  the  partial  differential  equation  of  the  given  family, 
we  substitute  for  CTj,  C^,  U^  their  values  derived  from  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fixed  surface,  we  get  an  equation  which  will  be 
satisfied  for  every  point  of  the  curve  of  contact,  and  which 
therefore,  combined  with  the  equation  of  the  fixed  surface,  deter- 
mines that  curve.     The  problem  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  that 

DDD 
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considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  article ;  namely,  to  describe 
a  surface  of  the  given  family  through  a  given  curve.  All  this 
theory  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  examples 
of  important  families  of  surfaces  belonging  to  the  class  here 
considered ;  viz.  whose  equations  can  be  expressed  in  the  foi-m 

425.  Cylindrical  Surfaces.  A  cylindrical  surface  is  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  right  line,  which  remains  always 
parallel  to  itself.  Now  the  equations  of  a  right  line  include 
four  independent  constants;  if  then  the  direction  of  the  right 
line  be  given,  this  determines  two  of  the  constants,  and  there 
remain  but  two  undetermined.  The  family  of  cylindrical  sur- 
faces belongs  to  the  class  considered  in  the  last  two  articles. 

Thus,  if  the  equations  of  a  right  line  be  given  in  the  form 
x^lz-\^p^y=^mz-\-q\  I  and  m  which  determine  the  direction 
of  the  right  line  are  supposed  to  be  given ;  and  if  the  motion 
of  the  right  line  be  regulated  by  any  condition  (such  as  that 
it  shall  move  along  a  certain  fixed  curve,  or  envelope  a  certain 
fixed  surface)  this  establishes  a  relation  between  p  and  j,  and 
the  equation  of  the  sui^face  comes  out  in  the  form 

X—  Iz  =  <f)  [y  —  mz). 

More  generally,  if  the  right  line  is  to  be  parallel  to  the 
intersection  of  the  two  planes  ax-\-ly-\-cz^  a'x-^-b'y-^-c'z^  its 
equations  must  be  of  the  form 

ax-\-hy  +  cz  —  a,   ax  +  Vy  4  cz  =  /8, 

and  the  equation  of  the  surface  generated  must  be  of  the  form 

ax  +  by-^-cz^ij)  [ax  +  Vy  +  cz). 

Writing  ax-\-hy^  cz  for  w,  and  ax  +  h'y  +  cz  for  v  in  the 
equation  of  Art.  423,  we  see  that  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tion of  cylindrical  surfaces  is 

{he'  -  ch')  U^  +  (ca'  -  ac')  T,  +  [aV  -  ba')  U^  =  0, 

or  (Ex.  3,  p..  26)  U^  cosa  4-  U^  cos/3  ■+  U^  CO87  =  0,  where  a,  /8,  7 
are  the  direction-angles  of  the  generating  line.  Remembering 
that  Z7„  U^y  U^  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  it  is  obvious  that  the  geometrical  meaning 
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of  this  equation  is,  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  is 
always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  generating  line. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cylinder  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  x  =  2f, 
y  =  mZf  and  which  passes  through  the  plane  curve  z  =  Of  <f>  (x,  y)  =  0. 

Ans,  <f>  {x  —  hSf  y  —  mz)  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cylinder  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the 
intersection  of  ax  +  6y  +  «,  a'x  +  b'y  +  c'z,  and  which  passes  through  the  intei-sec- 
tion  of  ox  +  jSy  +  yz  =  i,  F  (ar,  y,  z)  =  0.  Solve  for  x,  y,  z  between  the  equations 
ax  •\- by  +  cz  —  u^  a'x  +  b'y  +  &z  =  Vf  ax  +  /3y  +  y«  =  dj  and  substitute  the  resulting 
values  in  F  (x.  y,  z)  =  0. 

Ex.  8.    To  find  the  equation  of  a  cylinder,  the  direction-cosines  of  whose  edges 

are  ^  wi,  n,  and  which  passes  through  the  curve  i/  =  0,  V—0.     The  eliminatioii 

may  be  conveniently  performed  as  follows :    If  x',  y',  z'  be  the  coordinates  of  the 

point  where  any  edge  meets  the  directing  curve,   x,  y,  z  those  of  any  point  on 

'  t  t 

X  ^  X         fl  ""  1/  Z  "^  z 

the  edge,  we  have  — ;—  =  * — ~  =  .     Calling  the  common  value  of  these 

I  m  n 

functions  0,  we  have 

x'  =  X  —  ?6,    %f  zzy^  mS,    z*  -z  —  nQ» 

Substitute  these  values  in  the  equations  £/*  =  0,  K  =  0,  which  x'y V  must  satisfy, 
and  between  the  two  resulting  equations  eliminate  the  unknown  0,  the  result  will  he 
the  equation  of  the  cylinder. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  cylinder,  the  direction-cosines  of  whose  edges  are  2^  m,  », 
and  which  envelopes  the  quadric  Ax^  +  By^  +  Cz^  =  1.  From  the  partial  di£6erential 
equation,  the  curve  of  contact  is  the  intersection  of  the  quadric  with 

Aha  +  Bmy  +  Cnz  =  0. 

Proceeding  then,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  equation  of  the  cylinder  is  found  to  be 

(^P  +  Bm^  +  Cn')  (-4x«  +  By^  +  Cz^  -  1)  =  {^AU  +  Bmy  +  Cnz)\ 

426.  Conical  Surfaces.  These  are  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  right  line  which  constantly  passes  through  a  fixed  point. 
Expressing  that  the  coordinates  of  this  point  satisfy  the  equa- 
tions of  the  right  line,  we  have  two  relations  connecting  the 
four  constants  in  the  general  equations  of  a  right  line.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve  contain 
but  two  undetermined  constants,  and  the  problem  is  of  the  kind 
discussed,  Art.  423. 

Let  the  equations  of  the  generating  line  be 

.  g-g     y-P     «-7 

L  m  n 

where  a,  /9,  7  are  the  known  coordinates  of  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  and  Z,  tti,  n  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
generating  line;   and  where  the  equations,  though  apparently 
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containing  three  undetermined  constants,  actually  contain  only 
two,  since  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  ratios  of  the  quan- 
tities Ij  m,  n. 

Writing  the  equations  then  in  the  form 

a?  — a  _  I     y—  ^  _  m 
«  — 7      n  '  «  — 7       n  ' 

we  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  must  establish  a 
relation  between  I :  n  and  m  :  ti,  and  that  the  equation  of  the 

cone  must  be  of  the  fonn  ^Ili' =  ^  f ^  . 

«  -  7         \«  -  7/ 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
equation  of  the  cone  must  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  the 
three  quantities  ^  —  a,y-^,  x;  —  7;  as  may  also  be  seen  directly 
from  the  consideration  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  must 
establish  a  relation  between  the  direction-cosines  of  the  gene- 
rator;- that  these  cosines  being]  ?:  VIC?* +  »'**  + w*)},  &c.,  any 
equation  expressing  such  a  relation  is  a  homogeneous  function 
of  Z,  wt,  w,  and  therefore  of  a?  —  a,  y  —  ^,  ^ ""  7>  which  are  pro- 
portional to  Z,  971,  n. 

When  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is  the  origin,  its  equation  is 

of  the  form  -  =  0  f  ^  j ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  homogeneous 

function  of  a;,  y ,  z. 

The    partial    differential    equation    is    found    by    putting 

u  = ,  t;  =  - — —  •  in  the  equation  of  Art.  423,  and  when 

«  — 7 '         «  — 7  '  ^  ' 

cleared  of  fractions  is 

0  —  7,     0,     —  (a;  —  a) 

0,    «-7,  -(y-^)    =0, 

or  {x^a)  U,-\-{i,-l3)  V^+{z-y)  J7,  =  0. 

This  equation  evidently  expresses  that  the  tangent  plane  at 
any  point  of  the  surface  must  always  pass  through  the  fixed 
point  0^7. 

We  have  already  given  in  Ex.  7,  p.  101,  the  method  of 
forming  the  equation  of  the  cone  standing  on  a  given  curve ; 
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and  (Art.  277)  the  method  of  forming  the  equation  of  the  cone 
which  envelopes  a  given  surface. 

427.  Conoidal  Surfaces.  These  are  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  line  which  always  intersects  a  fixed  axis  and  remains 
parallel  to  a  fixed  plane.  These  two  conditions  leave  two  of 
the  constants  in  the  equations  of  the  line  undetermined,  so  that 
these  surfaces  are  of  the  class  considered  (Art.  423).  If  the  axis 
is  the  intersection  of  the  planes  a,  )3,  and  the  generator  is  to 
be  parallel  to  the  plane  7,  the  equations  of  the  generator  are 
a  =  Cj/3,  7  =  c,,  and  the  general  equation  of  conoidal  surfaces 

is  obviously  -5  =  ^  (7).* 

The  partial  differential  equation  is  (Art.  423) 

7„  7.,  7s  =0, 

where  a  =  a,a5  +  a,y  H-  a,«  +  a^,  &c.  The  left-hand  side  of  the 
equation  may  be  expressed  as  the  difference  of  two  deter- 
minants /3  ( J7,a,7,)  -  a  ( Ufi^y^)  =  0. 

This  equation  may  be  derived  directly  by  expressing  that 
the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  surface  contains  the  gene- 
rator; the  tangent  plane,  therefore,  the  plane  drawn  through 
the  point  on  the  surface,  parallel  to  the  directing  plane,  and 
the  plane  a^  —  aff  joining  the  same  point  to  the  axis,  have 
a  common  Hue  of  intersection.  The  terms  of  the  determinant 
just  written  are  the  coefficients  of  a;,  y,  z  in  the  equations  of 
these  three  planes. 

In  practice  we  are  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  right 
conoids;  that  Is,  where  the  fixed  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
directing  plane.  If  that  axis  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  z^  and 
the  plane  for  plane  of  xy^  the  functional  equation  is  y  =  x<f>  {z)^ 
and  the  partial  differential  equation  is  xU^  +  i/U^==0. 

The  lines  of  greatest  slope  (Art.  421)  are  in  this  case  always 

*  Li  like  maimer  the  equation  of  any  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
line  meeting  two  fixed  lines  a/3,  yd  must  be  of  the  form  x-=<P  (f )  • 
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projected  into  circles.  For  in  virtue  of  the  partial  diflferential 
equation  just  written,  the  equation  of  Art.  421, 

TJ^dx  -  V^dy  =  0, 

transforms  itself  into  xdx-\-ydy^Oy  which  represents  a  series 
of  concentric  circles.  The  same  thing  is  evident  geometrically ; 
for  the  lines  of  level  are  the  generators  of  the  system;  and 
these  being  projected  into  a  series  of  radii  all  passing  through 
the  origin,  are  cut  orthogonally  by  a  series  of  concentric 
circles. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  right  conoid  passing  through  the  axis  of 
e  and  through  a  plane  curve,  whose  equations  are  x  =  a,  /*  (^,  e)  =  0.  Eliminating 
then  X,  y,  z  between  these  equations  and  y  —  c^x^  «  =  c^,  we  get  F  {Cya^  c^)  =  0 ; 

or  the  required  equation  ia-F[— ,ej  =  0. 

Wallis's  cono-cuneus  is  when  the  fixed  curve  is  a  circle  [«  =  a,  y*  4-  «*  =  r*] . 
Its  equation  is  therefore  o'y*  +  «*«'  =  r^jc*. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  directing  curve  be  a  helix,  the  fixed  line  being  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  on  which  the  helix  is  traced.  The  equation  is  that  given  Ex.  1,  Art.  371. 
This  surface  is  often  presented  to  the  eye,  being  that  formed  by  the  under  surface 
of  a  spiral  staircase. 

428.  Surfaces  of  Revolution.  The  fundamental  property  of 
a  surface  of  revolution  is  that  its  section  perpendicular  to  its 
axis  must  always  consist  of  one  or  more  circles  whose  centres 
are  on  the  axis.  Such  a  surface  may  therefore  be  conceived 
as  generated  by  a  circle  of  variable  radius  whose  centre 
moves  along  a  fixed  right  line  or  axis,  and  whose  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  that  axis.      If  the  equations  of  the  axis  be 

— J —  =  ' = ,  then  the  generating  circle  m  any  posi- 
tion may  be  represented  as  the  intersection  of  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  he  +  my  +  nz  =0^,  with  the  sphere  whose 
centre  is  any  fixed  point  on  the  axis, 

These  equations  contain  but  two  undetermined  constants;  the 
problem,  therefore,  is  of  the  class  considered  (Art.  423),  and  the 
equation  of  the  surface  must  be  of  the  form 

(a;-a)"+Q^-/3)*  +  (a-7)«  =  ^(?;c  +  7w^  +  »?2). 
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When  the  axis  of  z  Is  the  axis  of  revolution,  we  may  take  the 
origin  as  the  point  a^y^  and  the  equation  becomes 

ic'H-y*  +  ^*  =  ^(«))   or  «  =  ^(a;*  +  y*). 

The  partial  dififerential  equation  is  found  by  the  formula  of 
Art.  423  to  be 


u,.     v.. 


U. 


ly  Itly  fi 


=  0, 


aj-a,  y-Py  «-7 
or     {«i(«-7)-n(3^-/3)}  U^ 

+  {n(a:-a)-Z(^-7)}J7,+  {Z(y-i8)-m(a;-a)}?7,  =  0. 
When  the  axis  of  z  is  the  axis  of  revolution,  this  reduces  to 

The  partial  differential  equation  expresses  that  the  normal 
always  meets  the  axis  of  revolution.  For,  if  we  wish  to  ex- 
press the  condition  that  the  two  lines 


X  —  a  _  y  — 13  _  z  —  y 


x  —  x'       V  —  I/'       «  -  «' 


_y''y  _g- 


m  n    '       U^  U^ 


U.   ' 


should  intersect,  we  may.  write  the  common  value  of  the  equal 
fractions  in  each  case,  d  and  ff.  Solving  then  for  x^  y,  Zy  and 
equating  the  values  derived  from  the  equations  of  each  line, 
we  have 

whence,  eliminating  d,  ffy  the  result  is  the  determinant  already 
found 


K,        K 


89 


K 


ly  THy  n 

ic'-a,  y'-^y  «'-7 


=  0. 


429.  The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  given  curve  round  a  given  axis  is  found  (Art.  424) 
by  eliminating  a?,  y,  z  between 

Ix -{■  my  •\- nz  =^ Uy    [x-  a)"  +  (y - /8)"  +  (« -  7)*  =  r, 

and  the  two  equations  of  the  curve ;  replacing  then  u  and  1;  by 
their  values.  We  have  already  had  an  example  of  this  (Ex.  3, 
p.  99),  and  we  take,  as  a  further  example,  ^^  to  find  the  surface 
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generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle  [y  =  0,  (a;  —  a)*  +  «*  =  r*] 
round  an  axis  in  its  plane  [the  axis  of ;?]." 

Putting  «  =  tt,  a;"  +  y*  =  t7,  and  eliminating  between  these 
equations  and  those  of  the  circle,  we  get 

{VW-a}«  +  tt*  =  r»,   or  {V(a;' +  y")  -  a}*  +  «*  =  ^", 

which)  cleared  of  radicals,  is 

(a;'+y  +  «*  +  a'-r^)«  =  4a«(aj*+y'). 

It  is  obvious  that  when  a  is  greater  than  r,  that  is  to  saj,  when 
the  revolving  circle  does  not  meet  the  axis,  neither  can  the 
surface,  which  will  be  the  form  of  an  anchor  ring,  the  space 
about  the  axis  being  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
revolving  circle  meets  the  axis,  the  segments  into  which  the  axis 
divides  the  circle  generate  distinct  sheets  of  the  surface,  inter- 
secting in  points  on  the  axis  z  =  »Jiy  —  a*),  which  are  nodal 
points  on  the  surface. 

The  sections  of  the  anchor  ring  by  planes  parallel  to  the 
axis  are  found  by  putting  y  =  constant  in  the  preceding  equa- 
tion. The  equation  of  the  section  may  immediately  be  thrown 
into  the  form  SS'  =  constant,  where  S  and  S^  represent  circles. 
The  sections  are  Cassinians  of  various  kinds  (see  fig.  Higher 
Plane  Curves^  p.  44).  It  is  geometrically  evident,  that  as  the 
plane  of  section  moves  away  from  the  axis,  it  continues  to  cut 
in  two  distinct  ovals,  until  it  touches  the  surface  [y  =  «  — H 
when  it  cuts  in  a  curve  having  a  double  point  [Bernoulli's 
Lemniscate] ;  after  which  it  meets  in  a  continuous  curve. 

Ex.  Verify  that  »•  +  y"  +  «•  —  3xyt  =  r*  ia  a  surface  of  leTolation. 

Ant.  The  axis  of  revolution  is  x  =  y  =:  c. 

430.  The  families  of  surfaces  which  have  been  considered 
are  the  most  interesting  of  those  whose  equations  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  t*  =  <^  (t?).  We  now  proceed  to  the  case 
when  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve  include  more  than 
two  parameters.  By  the  help  of  the  equations  connecting 
these  parameters,  we  can,  in  terras  of  any  one  of  them,  express 
all  the  rest,  and  thus  put  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve 
into  the  form 

-P{aj,y,«,c,^(c),  f  (c),&c.}=0,/{x,y,«,c,</)(c),  ^(c),&c.}=0. 
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The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  is  obtained  bj  elimi- 
nating c  between  these  equations;  and,  as  has  been  abready 
stated,  all  surfaces  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  family  for  which 
the  form  of  the  functions  Fskudfis  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
forms  of  the  functions  ^,  ^,  &c.  But  since  evidently  the 
elimination  cannot  be  effected  until  some  definite  form  has 
been  assigned  to  the  fxmctions  ^,  '^,  &c.,  it  is  not  generally 
possible  to  form  a  single  functional  equation  including  all  sur- 
faces of  the  same  family ;  and  we  can  only  represent  them, 
as  above  written,  by  a  pair  of  equations  from  which  there 
remains  a  constant  to  be  eliminated.  We  can,  however,  elimi- 
nate the  arbitrary  functions  by  differentiation,  and  obtain  a 
partial  differential  equation,  common  to  all  surfaces  of  the  same 
family ;  the  order  of  that  equation  being,  as  we  shall  presently 
prove,  equal  to  the  number  of  arbitrary  functions  0,  ^,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  general  the  order  of 
the*partial  differential  equation  obtained  by  the  elimination  of 
a  number  of  arbitrary  functions  from  an  equation  is  higher  than 
the  number  of  functions  eliminated.  Thus,  if  an  equation  in- 
clude two  arbitrary  functions  ^,  '^,  and  if  we  differentiate  with 
respect  to  x  and  y,  which  we  take  as  independent  variableSi 
the  differential  equations  combined  with  the  original  one  form 
system  of  three  equations  containing  four  unknown  functions  a 
^,  y^j  (f/j  '^\  The  second  differentiation  (twice  with  regard 
to  a;,  twice  with  regard  to  y^  and  with  regard  to  x  and  y) 
gives  us  three  additional  equations ;  but,  then,  from  the  system 
of  six  equations  it  is  not  generally  possible  to  eliminate  the 
six  quantities  0,  '^,  0',  '^',  ^",  '^".  We  must,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  a  third  differentiation  before  the  .elimination  can  be 
effected.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  like  manner,  that  to  eliminate 
n  arbitrary  functions  we  must  differentiate  2n  —  1  times.  The 
reason  why,  in  the  present  case,  the  order  of  the  differential 
equation  is  less,  is  that  the  functions  eliminated  are  all  frmctions 
of  the  same  quantity. 

431.  In  order  to  show  this,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  first 
the  special  case,  where  a  family  of  surfaces  can  be  expressed 
by  a  single  functional  equation.    This  will  happen  when  it  is 
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possible  by  combining  the  equations  of  the  generating  carve 
to  separate  one  of  the  constants  so  as  to  throw  the  equations 
into  the  form  tt  =  c, ;  -^(a?,  y,  «,  c„  Cj...cj  =  0.  Then  express- 
ingy  by  means  of  the  equations  of  condition,  the  other  constants 
in  terms  of  c,,  the  result  of  elimination  is  plainly  of  the  form 

Now,  if  we  denote  by  F^^  the  differential  with  respect  to  x  of 
the  equation  of  the  surface,  on  the  supposition  that  u  is  con- 
stant, and  similar  differentials  in  y,  z  by  t\y  F^^  we  have 

__      -_     dF        -m^      m~,     ctF        -r-v      «-■     dlf 


du 


du 


du 


But,  in  these  equations,  the  derived  functions  ^',  '^^,  &c.,  only 

dF 

enter  in  the  term  -r-  ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  all  eliminated 
together,    and    we    can  form  the  equation,  homogeneous  in 


d;,  o;,  u„ 


F„  F„  F, 


«,. «. 


u. 


=  0, 


which  contains  only  the  original  functions  ^,  '^,  &c.  If  we 
write  this  equation  Vss  0,  we  can  form  from  it,  in  like  manner, 
the  equation 


^., 

o;, 

^^ 

K. 

v., 

K 

«.» 

«.. 

«. 

=  0, 

which  still  contains  no  arbitrary  functions  but  the  original 
^,  '^,  &c.,  but  which  contains  the  second  differential  coefficients 
of  Z7,  these  entering  into  Fj,  J^,  J^.  From  the  equation  last 
found  we  can  in  like  manner  form  another,  and  so  on;  and 
from  the  series  of  equations  thus  obtained  (the  last  being  of 
the  n^  order  of  differentiation)  we  can  eliminate  the  n  functions 

If  we  omit  the  last  of  these  equations  we  can  eliminate  all 
but  one  of  the  arbitrary  functions,  and  according  to  our  choice 
of  the  function  to  be  retained,  can  obtain  n  different  equations 
of  the  order  n  —  1,   each  containing  one  arbitrary  function. 
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These  are  the  first  integrals  of  the  final  difibrentlal  equation 
of  the  n^  order.  In  like  manner  we  can  form  ^n  (n  ^  1)  equa- 
tions of  the  second  order,  each  containing  two  arbitrary  funo- 
tionS|  and  so  on. 

432.  If  we  take  x  and  y  as  the  independent  variables,  and 
as  usual  write  dz^pdx-\-qdy^  dp^rdx-\- sdy^  &c,  the  process 
of  forming  these  equations  may  be  more  conveniently  stated 
as  follows :  ^^  Take  the  total  differential  of  the  given  equation 
on  the  supposition  that  u  is  constant, 

F^dx-\'F^dy'\-F^[pdx-^qdy)^0\ 

put  dy  =  mdx^  and  substitute  for  m  its  value  derived  firom  the 
differential  of  u  =  0,  viz. 

u^dx  +  u^dy  +  ttj  [pdx  +  qdy)  =»  0." 

For,  if  we  differentiate  the  given  equation  with  respect  to 

X  and  y,  we  get 

dF 

and  the  result  of  eliminating  --r-  from  these  two  equations  is 
the  same  as  the  result  of  eliminating  m  between  the  equations 

It  is  convenient  in  practice  to  choose  for  one  of  the  equations 
representing  the  generating  curve  its  projection  on  the  plane 
of  xy ;  then,  since  this  equation  does  not  contain  iS,  the  value 
of  m  derived  from  it  will  not  contain  p  or  q^  and  the  first 
differential  equation  will  be  of  the  form 

R  being  also  a  function  not  containing^  or  q.  The  only  terms 
then  containing  r,  «,  or  t  in  the  second  differential  equation  are 
those  derived  firom  differentiating  p-k-qm^  and  that  equation 
will  be  of  the  form 

where  8  may  contain  x,  y,  «,  ^,  ;,  but  not  r,  5,  or  U    If  now 


A 
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we  had  only  two  fanctions  to  eliminate,  we  ahould  solve  for 
these  coDstants  from  the  original  functional  equation  of  the 
surface,  and  from  p  +  qm=Ii;  and  then  substituting  these  values 
in  m  and  in  8j  the  form  of  the  final  second  differential  equation 
would  still  remain 

where  m^  and  8'  might  contain  x^  y,  Zj  p^  q.  In  like  manner 
if  we  had  three  functions  to  eliminate,  and  if  we  denote  the 
partial  differentials  of  z  of  the  third  order  by  a,  ^,  7,  8,  the 
partial  differential  equation  would  be  of  the  form 

a+3m^+3m'7  +  wi*S=  T. 

And  so  on  for  higher  orders.  This  theory  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  examples  which  follow. 

433.  Surfaces  generated  by  lines  parallel  ^to  a  fixed  plane. 
This  is  a  family  of  surfaces  which  includes  conoids  as  a  par- 
ticular case.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  fixed  plane 
for  the  plane  of  xy.  Then  the  equations  of  the  generating 
line  are  of  the  form  2  =  c^,  y  =  cjc  -f  c,.  The  functional  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  is  got  by  substituting  in  the  latter  equation 
for  c,,  ^  (z),  and  for  c,,  -^  [z).  Since  m  forming  the  partial 
differential  equation  we  are  to  regard  z  as  constant,  we  may 
as  well  leave  the  equations  in   the  form  z^c^^  y  =  <^,^  +  c^- 

These  give  us 

p  +  qm  =  0,   m  =  c,. 

According  as  we  eliminate  c,  or  c,,  these  equations  give  us 
i?  +  jc,  =  0,  px-^-qy^^  qc^.  There  are,  therefore,  two  equations 
of  the  first  order,  each  containing  one  arbitrary  fxmction,  viz. 

p+ J0(«)  =  O,  px  +  qy^q^[z). 

To  eliminate  arbitrary  functions  completely,  differentiate 
^  +  jm  =  0,  remembering  that  since  m  =  c,,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  constant,  when  we  get 

r  4  28m  +  tm*  =  0, 

and  eliminating  m  by  means  of  j>  +  jm  =  0,  the  required  equa- 
tion is 

jV-2pj5  4p'«  =  0, 
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Next  let  the  generating  line  be  parallel  to  oa;  +  iy  +  (^ ;  its 
equations  are 

and  the  functional  equation  of  the  family  of  surfaces  is  got  by 

writing  for  c,  and  c,,  functions  of  ax  •{- by -\- cz.    Differentiating, 

we  have 

o  +  cp  +  m  ( J  +  cj)  =  0,  m  =  c,. 

The  equations  got  by  eliminating  one  arbitrary  function  are 

therefore 

a'^cp'{-{b-\'Cq)  <f> {ax  +  Jy  +  c«)  =  0, 

(a  +  cp)  a;  +  (J  +  cj)  y  =  (i  +  cj)  -^  (oa?  +  Jy  +  cz). 

Differentiating  a  +  bm  +  c{p  +  mq)  =  0,  and  remembering  that 
m  is  to  be  regarded  as  constant,  we  have 

r  +  28m  +  to* «  0, 

and  introducing  the  value  of  m  already  found, 

(i  +  cj)'r-2(a  +  cp)(i  +  cj)5  +  (a  +  <y)*<=:0. 

434.  This  equation  may  also  be  arrived  at  by  expressing 
that  the  tangent  planes  at  two  points  on  the  same  generator 
intersect,  as  they  evidently  must,  on  that  generator.  Let 
a,  jSy  7  be  the  running  coordinates,  x,  y,  z  those  of  the  point 
of  contact;  then  any  generator  is  the  intersection  of  the  tan- 
gent plane 

7-«=p(a-a:)  +  j(^-y), 

with  a  plane  through  the  point  of  contact  parallel  to  the  fixed 

plane 

a  (a  -  a;)  +  i  (fi-y)  +  c  (7  -«)  =  0, 

whence  (a  +  cjp)  (a  —  a?)  +  (i  +  cq)  (^ — y)  =  0. 

Now  if  we  pass  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  this  tangent  plane 
with  a  consecutive  plane,  a,  /3,  7  remain  the  same,  while 
Xy  y,  Zj  p,  q  vary.  Differentiating  the  equation  of  the  tangent 
plane,  we  have 

{rdx-\-8dy)((i-  x) '\- {adx  +  tdy)  (iS  — y)  =  0. 

And  eliminating  d  —  x^  fi-^y^  > 

(i  +  cj)  [rdx  +  firfy)  =  (a  +  q?)  {adx  +  tdy). 
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But  since  the  pomt  of  contact  moves  along  the  generator  which 
is  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane,  we  have 

adx -h  bdif  +  cdz  =  Oy   or   {a  +  cp)dx  +  {b  +  cq)dy=0. 

Eliminating  then  dxy  dy  from  the  last  equation,  we  have,  as  before, 

(i  +  cj) V  -  2  (a  +  g?)  (i  +  cj) «  +  (a  +  cy)"  e  =  0. 

436.  Surfaces  generated  hy  lines  which  meet  a  fixed  axis. 
This  class  also  includes  the  family  of  conoids.  In  the  first 
place  let  the  fixed  axis  be  the  axis  of  z ;  then  the  equations 
of  the  generating  line  are  of  the  form  y  =  c,a;,  2;  =»  c,a;  +  c, ;  and 
the  equation  of  the  family  of  surfaces  is  got  by  writing  in  the 
latter  equation  for  c,  and  c„  arbitrary  functions  ot  y  i  x.  Differ- 
entiating, we  have  m  =  c^jP'\'  wij =Cj,  whence 

px  +  qy^xft>(J]j  and  z-px- qy^^f  \^^  . 
Differentiating  again,  we  have  r  +  2«m  +  /m*  =  0,  and  putting 
for  m  its  value  =  c,  =s  -? ,  the  required  differential  equation  is 

ra:*  +  2«icy  +  ^  =  0. 

This  equation  may  also  be  obtained  by  expressing  that  two 
consecutive  tangent  planes  intersect  in  a  generator.  As,  in 
the  last  article,  we  have  for  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive 
tangent  planes 

{rdx-^ady)  (a  — a?)  +  («<fe+  idy)  ()8--y)  =  0. 

But  any  generator  lies  in  the  plane  ay  =  ^x^  or  (a  —  a;)  y = {fi — y)  a?. 
Eliminating  therefore, 

x  {rdx  +  ady)  +  y  {adx  +  tdy)  =  0. 

But  -^  =  -  =  ^ .    Therefore,  as  before,  rx*  +  2$xy  +  ^"  =  0. 
ux      a       X 

More  generally,  let  the  line  pass  through  a  fixed  axis  0^8, 

where  a  =  ox  +  6y  +  ca  +  d,  l3  =  a^x-^I/y-\-c'z-\-  d\     Then  the 

equations  of  the  generating  line  are  a  =  c^/S,  y  =  e,a;  -I-  O3,  and  the 

equation  of  the  family  of  surfaces  i8y  =  a;^3  +  '^3*  Differ- 
entiating, we  have 

i»  o  c„  a  +  <5p  +  wi  (6  +  cj)  =  c,  {a'  +  c'p  +  m  {V  +  c' j) } . 
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Differentiating  again,  we  have  r  +  ^sm  +  tin*  s  0,  and  puttmg 
in  for  m  from  the  last  equation,  the  required  partial  differential 
equation  is 

{(a  +  cp)/3-(a'4c»a}*e+{(6  +  C2)/8-(6'+c'j)a}V 

-  2  {(a  +  q?)  iS-  (a'  +  c»  a}  {(i  +  cj)  fi  -  (i'  +  c'j)  a}  5  =  0. 

436.  If  the  equation  of  a  family  of  surfaces  contain  n 
arbitrary  functions  of  the  same  quantity,  and  if  It  be  required 
to  determine  a  surface  of  the  family  which  shall  pass  through 
n  fixed  curves,  we  write  down  the  equations  of  the  generating 
curve  u  =  c^,  F{x^  y,  0,  c,,  c,,  &c.)=sO,  and  expressing  that  the 
generating  curve  meets  each  of  the  fixed  curves,  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  equations  to  eliminate  0,,  c„  &c  Thus, 
to  find  a  surface  of  the  family  a; +y^  (^)  +  '^  (0)  =  0  which  shall 
pass  through  the  fixed  curves  y  =  a,  F{x^  ^)  =  ^!  V^"^^^ 
F^  (a;,  z)  =  0.  The  equations  of  the  generating  line  being  z^c^^ 
a5=yc,  +  c„  we  have,  by  substitution, 

or,  replacing  for  c^,  c,,  their  values, 

F[x'^c,[a^y\z]^0,  ^t  {a?-c,(a  +  y),  is]  =0, 
and  by  eliminating  c,  between  these  the  required  surface  Is  found. 

Ex.  Let  the  directing  onrvee  be 

y  =  o»    ^  +  ^  =  1>    y  =  -«i    a!»  +  ««  =  tf«, 
we  eliminate  e,  between 

y  +^  =  ^>    {x-c.(o  +  y)l«  +  ««  =  c«. 

Solying  for  e,  from  each,  we  have 

o-y         ""        a  +  y 

The  result  is  apparently  of  the  eighth  degree,  bat  is  resolTable  into  two  conoidi 
distinguiahed  by  giving  the  radicals  the  same  or  opposite  signs  in  the  last  equation. 

437.  We  have  now  seen,  that  when  the  equation  of  a  family 
of  surfaces  contains  a  number  of  arbitrary  functions  of  the  same 
quantity.  It  Is  convenient,  In  forming  the  partial  differential 
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equation,  to  substitute  for  the  equation  of  the  surface,  the  two 
equations  of  the  generating  curve.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then, 
that  this  process  is  equally  applicable  when  the  family  of 
surfaces  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single  functional  equation. 
The  arbitrary  functions  which  enter  into  the  equations  (Art.  430) 
are  all  functions  of  the  same  quantity,  though  the  expression  of 
that  quantity  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  is  unknown.  If  then 
differentiating  that  quantity  gives  dy  =  mdx^  we  can  eliminate 
the  unknown  quantity  ?n,  between  the  total  differentials  of  the 
two  equations  of  the  generating  curve,  and  so  obtain  the  partial 
differential  equation  required.  In  practice  it  is  convenient  to 
choose  for  one  of  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve,  its 
projection  on  the  plane  ay. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  general  equation 
of  ruled  surfaces:  that  is  to  say,  of  surfaces  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  right  line.  The  equations  of  the  generating  line 
are  0  =  c^a;  -I-  c„  y  =  c,a:  -I-  c^,  and  the  family  of  surfaces  is  ex- 
pressed by  substituting  for  c,,  c„  c^  arbitrary  functions  of  c^. 
Differentiating,  we  have  p  +  mq^c^^  wi  =  c,.  Differentiating 
the  first  of  these  equations,  m  being  proved  to  be  constant  by 
the  second,  we  have  r  +  2«m  +  fm*  =  0.  As  this  equation  still 
includes  m  or  c,,  the  expression  for  which,  in  terms  of  the 
coordinates  is  unknown,  we  must  differentiate  again,  when  we 
have  a  +  Z^m  +  877/1'  +  Sw'  =  0,  where  a,  ^8,  7,  h  are  the  third 
differential  coefficients.  Eliminating  m  between  the  cubic  and 
quadratic  just  found,  we  have  the  required  partial  differential 
equation.  It  evidently  resolves  itself  into  the  two  linear  equa- 
tions of  the  third  order  got  by  substituting  in  turn  for  m  in 
the  cubic  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic. 

This  equation  might  be  got  geometrically  by  expressing  that 
the  tangent  planes  at  three  consecutive  points  on  a  generator 
pass  through  that  generator.  The  equation  pdx  +  qdy  =  dz  is 
a  relation  between jp,  9,—  1,  which  are  proportional  to  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  a  tangent  plane,  while  dx^  dy^  dz  are  proportional 
to  the  direction-cosines  of  any  line  in  that  plane  passing  through 
the  point  of  contact.  If,  then,  we  pass  to  a  second  tangent  plane, 
through  a  consecutive  point  on  the  same  line,  we  are  to  make 
p,  ;  vary  while  the  mutual  ratios  of  dx^  dy^  dz  remain  constant. 
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This  gives  rda?  +  28dxdy  +  tdy'  =^0.  To  pass  to  a  third  tan- 
gent plane,  we  differentiate  again,  regarding  dx  :  dy  constant ; 
and  thus  have  adx*  +  Sfidx^dy  +  Sydxdy*  +  Sd^  =  0.  Elimi- 
nating dx :  dy  between  the  last  two  equations,  we  have  the 
same  equation  as  before. 

The  first  integrals  of  this  equation  are  found,  as  explained 
(Art.  431),  by  omitting  the  last  equation  and  eliminating  all 
but  one  of  the  constants.  Thus  we  have  the  equation 
p  +  mq^  c,,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  the  integrak  b 
p-\-mq^<l>{m)j  where  m  is  one  of  the  roots  of  r  +  2«m  +  <m*»»0. 
The  other  two  first  integrals  are 

y^mx  =  y^[m)j  and  z—px  —  mqx^xi''^)' 
The  three  second  integrals  are  got  by  eliminating  m  from 
any  pair  of  these  equations. 

438.  Envelopes.  If  the  equation  of  a  surface  include  n 
parameters  connected  by  n  —  1  relations,  we  can  in  terms  of 
any  one  express  all  the  rest,  and  throw  the  equation  into 
the  form 

z  =  ^{a:,  y,  c,  <^  (c),  yft  (c),  &c}. 

.  -.  dF 

Eliminating  c  between  this  equation  and  'nr  =  0,  which  we  shall 

write  F^==  0,  we  find  the  envelope  of  all  the  surfaces  obtained  by 
giving  different  values  to  c.  The  envelopes  so  found  are  said 
to  be  of  the  same  family  as  long  as  the  form  of  the  function  F 
remains  the  same,  no  matter  how  the  forms  of  the  functions 
^,  '^,  &C.  vary.  The  curve  of  intersection  of  the  given  surface 
with  F  is  the  characteristic  (see  p.  290)  or  line  of  intersection 
of  two  consecutive  surfaces  of  the  system.  Considering  the 
characteristic  as  a  moveable  curve  from  the  two  equations  of 
which  c  is  to  be  eliminated,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  of 
envelopes  is  included  in  that  discussed  Art.  430,  &c.  If  the 
function  ^contain  n  arbitrary  functions  ^,  '^,  &c.,  then  since  F^ 
contains  <b\  '^',  &c.,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the  theory 
previously  explained,  that  the  partial  differential  equation  of 
the  family  ought  to  be  of  the  2n^  order.  But  on  examining 
the  manner  in  which  these  functions  enter^  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

FFF 
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the  order  redaces  to  the  n^.  In  fact,  differentiatiDg  the 
eqaatioQ  z^F^we  get 

but  siDce  ^  =  0,  we  have  p  =  F^j  q  =  F^,  where,  since  F^  and  jF^ 
are  the  differentials  on  the  supposition  that  c  is  constant,  these 
quantities  only  contain  the  original  functions  <f>j  yp*  and  not  the 
derived  if/j  '^'.  From  this  pair  of  equations  we  can  form 
another,  as  in  the  last  article,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to 
the  n^.  order,  when,  as  easily  appears  from  what  follows,  we 
have  equations  enough  to  eliminate  all  the  parameters. 

439.  We  need  not  consider  the  case  when  the  given  equation 
contains  but  one  parameter,  since  the  elimination  of  this  between 
the  equation  and  its  differential  gives  rise  to  the  equation  of 
a  definite  surface  and  not  of  a  family  of  surfaces.  Let  the 
equation  then  contain  two  parameters  a,  5,  connected  by  an 
equation  giving  5  as  a  function  of  a,  then  between  the  three 
equations  z  =  F^  p  =  F^^  q  =  F^^  we  can  eliminate  a,  5,  and  the 
form  of  the  result  is  evidently /(«,  y,  z^p^  ?)  =0. 

For  example,  let  us  examine  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  of 
fixed  radius,  whose  centre  moves  along  any  plane  curve  in  the 
plane  of  xy.  This  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  class  of 
tubular  surfaces  which  we  shall  consider  presently. 

Now  the  equation  of  such  a  sphere  being 

(a;-a)«  +  (y-i8)«  +  «'  =  r», 

and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  assigning  a  locus  along  which 
the  point  a^S  is  to  move,  and  therefore  determining  ^8  in  terms 
of  a,  the  equation  of  the  envelope  is  got  by  eliminating  a 
between 

(a.-a)«+{y-^(a)}«  +  «'  =  r«,   (x  -  a)  +  {y  -  *  (a)}  *' (a)  =  0. 

Since  the  elimination  cannot  be  effected  until  the  form  of  the 
function  ^  is  assigned,  the  family  of  surfaces  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  combination  of  two  equations  just  written. 
We  might  also  obtain  these  equations  by  expressing  that  the 
surface  is  generated  by  a  fixed  circle,  which  moves  so  that 
its  plane  shall  be  always  perpendicular  to  the  path  along  which 
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its  centre  moves.  For  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  the 
locos  of  o^  is 

JO 

y-^  =  ^(a:-a)  or  y  -  <^  (a)  =  <^' (a)  (x  -  a). 

And  the  plane  perpendicular  to  this  is 

(a,-a)  +  {y-^(a)}f  (a)  =  0, 

as  already  obtained.  To  obtain  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tion, differentiate  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  regarding  a,  iS  as 
constant,  when  we  have  x  -  a+pz  =  0,  y  —  ^  +  j2  =  0.  Solving 
for  x  —  a^y  — 13  and  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  spherOi 
the  required  equation  is 

We  might  have  at  once  obtained  this  equation  as  the  geo- 
metrical expression  of  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  normal 
is  constant  and  equal  to  r,  as  it  obviously  is. 

440.  Before  proceeding  further  we  wish  to  show  how  the 
arbitrary  functions  which  occur  in  the  equation  of  a  family 
of  envelopes  can  be  determined  by  the  conditions  that  the 
surface  in  question  passes  through  given  curves.  The  tangent 
line  to  one  of  the  given  curves  at  any  point  of  course  lies  in 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  required  surface ;  but  since  the  en- 
veloping surface  has  at  any  point  the  same  tangent  plane  as 
the  enveloped  surface  which  passes  through  that  point,  it 
follows  that  each  of  the  given  curves  at  every  point  of  it 
touches  the  enveloped  surface  which  passes  through  that  point. 
If,  then,  the  equation  of  the  enveloped  surface  be 

the  envelope  of  this  surface  can  be  made  to  pass  through  n  —  1 
given  curves ;  for  by  expressing  that  the  surface,  whose  equa- 
tion has  been  just  written,  touches  each  of  the  given  curves, 
we  obtain  n  —  1  relations  between  the  constants  c„  c,,  &c., 
which,  combined  with  the  two  equations  of  the  characteristic, 
enable  us  to  eliminate  these  constants.  For  example,  the 
family  of  surfaces  discussed  in  the  last  article  contains  but 
two  constants  and  one  arbitrary  function,  and  can  therefore 
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be  made  to  pass  through  one  given  curve.  Let  it  then  be 
required  to  find  an  envelope  of  the  sphere 

which  shall  pass  through  the  right  line  x^mz^  y  =  0*  The 
points  of  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  sphere  being  given 
by  the  quadratic 

(7n«-a)'  +  /8'  +  a*=:r',   or  (1 +fn*)a*-2?n«a  +  a'  +  i8*-r*  =  0, 
the  condition  that  the  line  should  touch  the  sphere  is 

We  see  thus,  that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  spheres  touching 
the  given  line  is  an  ellipse.  The  envelope  required,  then,  is 
a  kind  of  elliptical  anchor  ring,  whose  equation  is  got  by 
eliminating  a,  ^  between 

(a:-a)»  +  (y-i8)'  +  «'  =  r',   (l  +  m«)  (a'  +  i8*-0=^V, 
(a:-a)da+(y-i8)(7i8  =  0,  adix  +  (l+m*)i8rfi8  =  0, 

from  which  last  two  equations  we  have 

(l+w*)i8(aj-a)  =  a(y-i8). 
The  result  is  a  surface  of  the  eighth  degree. 

441.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  arbitrary 
function  so  that  the  envelope  surface  may  also  envelope  a 
g^ven  surface.  At  any  point  of  contact  of  the  required  sur- 
face with  the  fixed  surface  ^=/(^,  y))  the  moveable  surface 
«  =  ^(a?,  y,  c,,  c,,  &c.)  which  passes  through  that  point,  has 
also  the  same  tangent  plane  as  the  fixed  surface.  The  values 
then  of  p  and  q  derived  from  the  equations  of  the  fixed  surface 
and  of  the  moveable  surface  must  be  the  same.  Thus  we  have 
/,  =  -F„  /,  =  -F,,  and  if  between  these  equations  and  the  two 
equations  z^sF^  ^=fi  which  are  satisfied  for  the  point  of 
contact,  we  eliminate  x^  y,  z^  the  result  will  give  a  relation 
between  the  parameters.  The  envelope  may  thus  be  made 
to  envelope  as  many  fixed  surfaces  as  there  are  arbitrary 
functions  in  the  equation.  Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  a  tubular  surface  of  the  kind  discussed 
in  last  article,  which  shall  touch  the  sphere  a;*+y'+^*»-^«    Thils 
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fiarface  must  then  touch  {x  —  a)*  f  (y  —  fi)*  +  z*^i^.  We  have 
therefore  x:  y  i  z  =  x—a:  y— 13  :  z]  conditions  which  imply 
z  =  0^  fix  =  ay.  Eliminating  x  and  y  by  the  help  of  these 
equations,  between  the  equation  of  the  fixed  and  moveable 
sphere,  we  get  4(a'  +  /ffO  J!'  =  (5*-r^-|-a*-f /3*)«.  This  gives 
a  quadratic  for  a?-¥fi^j  whose  roots  are  (£±r)';  showing 
that  the  centre  of  the  moveable  sphere  moves  on  one  or  other 
of  two  circles,  the  radius  being  either  B±r.  The  surface 
required  is  therefore  one  or  other  of  two  anchor  rings,  the 
opening  of  the  rings  corresponding  to  the  values  just  assigned* 

442.  We  add  one  or  two  more  examples  of  families  of  en- 
velopes whose  equations  include  but  one  arbitrary  function.  To 
find  the  envelope  of  a  right  cone  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  Zj  and  whose  vertex  moves  along  any  assigned  curve 
in  the  plane  of  xy»  Let  the  equation  of  the  cone  in  its 
original  position  be  «"  =  «i'{a:'+y');  then  if  the  vertex  be 
moved  to  the  point  a,  iS,  the  equation  of  the  cone  becomes 
aj*  =  m'{(a5  — a)"+ (y  — iS)*},  and  if  we  are  given  a  curve 
along  which  the  vertex  moves,  13  is  given  in  terms  of  a. 
Differentiating,  we  have  pz ^m*{x-'  a),  qsi=^fn* {y  —  fi)',  and 
eliminating,  we  have  p*-¥q*^m\  This  equation  expresses 
that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  makes  a  constant  angle 
with  the  plane  of  ay^  as  is  evident  from  the  mode  of  generation. 
It  can  easily  be  deduced  hence,  that  the  area  of  any  portion 
of  the  surface  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  projection  on  the 
plane  of  xy. 

443.  The  families  of  surfaces,  considered  (Arts.  439,  442), 
are  both  included  in  the  following :  "  To  find  the  envelope  of  a 
surface  of  any  form  which  moves  without  rotation,  its  motion 
being  directed  by  a  curve  along  which  any  given  point  of  the 
surface  moves."  Let  the  equation  of  the  surface  in  its  original 
position  he  z  =  F(x^  y),  then  if  it  be  moved  without  turning 
so  that  the  point  originally  at  the  origin  shall  pass  to  the 
position  ai87,  the  equation  of  the  surface  will  evidently  be 
«-  7  =  -F(a;  — a,  y-  13).  K  we  are  given  a  curve  along  which 
the  point  al3y  is  to  move,  we  can  express  a,  iS  in  terms  of  y^ 
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equation,  to  substltate  for  the  equation  of  the  surface,  the  two 
equations  of  the  generating  curve.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then, 
that  this  process  is  equally  applicable  when  the  family  of 
surfaces  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single  functional  equation. 
The  arbitrary  functions  which  enter  into  the  equations  (Art.  430) 
are  all  functions  of  the  same  quantity,  though  the  expression  of 
that  quantity  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  is  unknown.  If  then 
differentiating  that  quantity  gives  dy  =  mdxj  we  can  eliminate 
the  unknown  quantity  ?n,  between  the  total  differentials  of  the 
two  equations  of  the  generating  curve,  and  so  obtain  the  partial 
differential  equation  required.  In  practice  it  is  convenient  to 
choose  for  one  of  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve,  its 
projection  on  the  plane  ay. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  general  equation 
of  ruled  surfaces:  that  is  to  say,  of  surfaces  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  right  line.  The  equations  of  the  generating  line 
are  z==c^x-\-  c„  y  =  c^a:  -I-  c^,  and  the  family  of  surfaces  is  ex- 
pressed by  substituting  for  c,,  c,,  c^  arbitrary  functions  of  c^. 
Differentiating,  we  have  p  +  mq  =  c^j  m=^c^.  Differentiating 
the  first  of  these  equations,  m  being  proved  to  be  constant  by 
the  second,  we  have  r  +  2«m  +  fm*  =  0.  As  this  equation  still 
includes  m  or  c,,  the  expression  for  which,  in  terms  of  the 
coordinates  is  unknown,  we  must  differentiate  again,  when  we 
have  a  +  3l3m  +  877/1'  +  Sw'  =  0,  where  a,  iS,  7,  B  are  the  third 
differential  coefficients.  Eliminating  m  between  the  cubic  and 
quadratic  just  found,  we  have  the  required  partial  differential 
equation.  It  evidently  resolves  itself  into  the  two  linear  equa- 
tions of  the  third  order  got  by  substituting  in  turn  for  m  in 
the  cubic  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic. 

This  equation  might  be  got  geometrically  by  expressing  that 
the  tangent  planes  at  three  consecutive  points  on  a  generator 
pass  through  that  generator.  The  equation  pdx  +  qdy  =  dz  is 
a  relation  between jp,  j,—  1,  which  are  proportional  to  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  a  tangent  plane,  while  dx^  dy^  dz  are  proportional 
to  the  direction-cosines  of  any  line  in  that  plane  passing  through 
the  point  of  contact.  If,  then,  we  pass  to  a  second  tangent  plane, 
through  a  consecutive  point  on  the  same  line,  we  are  to  make 
p,  q  vary  while  the  mutual  ratios  of  dx^  dy^  dz  remain  constant. 
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This  gives  rda^  +  2sdxdy  +  tdi/'^0.  To  pass  to  a  third  tan- 
gent plane,  we  differentiate  again,  regarding  dx  :  dy  constant ; 
and  thus  have  cuix*  +  dffdx*dj/  +  dydxdy'  +  Bdt^  =  0.  Elimi- 
nating dx :  dy  between  the  last  two  equations,  we  have  the 
same  equation  as  before. 

The  first  integrals  of  this  equation  are  found,  as  ezpluned 
(Art.  431),  by  omitting  the  last  equation  and  eliminating  all 
but  one  of  the  constants.  Thus  we  have  the  equation 
p  +  mq^  0,,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  the  integrak  b 
/>  +  mj  =  ^(7ii),  where  m  is  one  of  the  roots  of  r  +  2«m  +  <m*»»0. 
The  other  two  first  integrals  are 

y  —  mx  =  y^{m)j  and  z—pX'-mqx  =  x(^)' 
The  three  second  integrals  are  got  by  eliminating  m  from 
any  pair  of  these  equations. 

438.  Envelopes,  If  the  equation  of  a  surface  include  n 
parameters  connected  by  n  —  1  relations,  we  can  in  terms  of 
any  one  express  all  the  rest,  and  throw  the  equation  into 
the  form 

z  =  F{xy  y,  c,  ^  (c),  it  (c),  &c.}. 

.  -.  dF 

Eliminating  c  between  this  equation  and  -nr^O,  which  we  shall 

write  ^=0,  we  find  the  envelope  of  all  the  surfaces  obtained  by 
giving  different  values  to  c.  The  envelopes  so  found  are  said 
to  be  of  the  same  family  as  long  as  the  form  of  the  function  F 
remains  the  same,  no  matter  how  the  forms  of  the  functions 
^,  '^,  &C.  vary.  The  curve  of  intersection  of  the  given  surface 
with  F  is  the  characteristic  (see  p.  290)  or  line  of  intersection 
of  two  consecutive  surfaces  of  the  system.  Considering  the 
characteristic  as  a  moveable  curve  from  the  two  equations  of 
which  c  is  to  be  eliminated,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  of 
envelopes  is  included  in  that  discussed  Art.  430,  &c.  If  the 
function  F  contain  n  arbitrary  functions  ^,  '^,  &c.,  then  since  F^ 
contains  <b\  's^\  &c.,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the  theory 
previously  explained,  that  the  partial  differential  equation  of 
the  family  ought  to  be  of  the  2n^  order.  But  on  examining 
the  manner  in  which  these  functions  enter^  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

FFF 
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^  the   order  reduces  to   the   n^\     In   fact,   di£fereDtiatiiig   the 
eqaatioQ  z^^F^we  get 

^=i?;+^c,,  j=i^,+  ^c,,thati8,p=j;+c,i^',j=^^^ 

but  since  -P  =  0,  we  have  p  =  F^jq  =  F^^  where,  since  F^  and  F^ 
are  the  differentials  on  the  supposition  that  c  is  constant,  these 
quantities  only  contain  the  original  functions  ^,  ^  and  not  the 
derived  ^\  '^\  From  this  pair  of  equations  we  can  form 
another,  as  in  the  last  article,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to 
the  n^  order,  when,  as  easily  appears  from  what  follows,  we 
have  equations  enough  to  eliminate  all  the  parameters. 

439.  We  need  not  consider  the  case  when  the  given  equation 
contains  but  one  parameter,  since  the  elimination  of  this  between 
the  equation  and  its  differential  gives  rise  to  the  equation  of 
a  definite  surface  and  not  of  a  family  of  surfaces.  Let  the 
equation  then  contain  two  parameters  a,  5,  connected  by  an 
equation  giving  5  as  a  function  of  a,  then  between  the  three 
equations  z=iF^  p^F^,,  q^ ^„  we  can  eliminate  a,  5,  and  the 
form  of  the  result  is  evidently /(«,  y,  z^py  j)  =0. 

For  example,  let  us  examine  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  of 
fixed  radius,  whose  centre  moves  along  any  plane  curve  in  the 
plane  of  xy.  This  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  class  of 
tubular  surfaces  which  we  shall  consider  presently. 

Now  the  equation  of  such  a  sphere  being 

and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  assigning  a  locus  along  which 
the  point  afi  is  to  move,  and  therefore  determining  ^  in  terms 
of  a,  the  equation  of  the  envelope  is  got  by  eliminating  a 
between 

(x-a)'  +  {y-^(a)}«  +  a'  =  r»,  (a;  -  a)  +  {y  -  ^  (a)}  «' (a)  =  0. 

Since  the  elimination  cannot  be  effected  until  the  form  of  the 
function  ^  is  assigned,  the  family  of  surfaces  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  combination  of  two  equations  just  written. 
We  might  also  obtain  these  equations  by  expressing  that  the 
surface  is  generated  by  a  fixed  circle,  which  moves  so  that 
its  plane  shall  be  always  perpendicular  to  the  path  along  which 
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its  centre  moves.  For  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  the 
locos  of  afi  is 

y-^  =  ^(a?-a)  or y- <^(a)  =  0'(a)  (x-a). 

And  the  plane  perpendicular  to  this  is 

(x-a)  +  {y-^(a)}^'(a)  =  0, 

as  already  obtained.  To  obtain  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tion, differentiate  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  regarding  a,  iS  as 
constant,  when  we  have  x  —  a  +/?«  =  0,  y^/S-hqz^O.  Solving 
for  x  —  a^y  —  fi  and  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere, 
the  required  equation  is 

We  might  have  at  once  obtained  this  equation  as  the  geo- 
metrical expression  of  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  normal 
is  constant  and  equal  to  r,  as  it  obviously  is. 

440.  Before  proceeding  further  we  wish  to  show  how  the 
arbitrary  functions  which  occur  in  the  equation  of  a  family 
of  envelopes  can  be  determined  by  the  conditions  that  the 
surface  in  question  passes  through  given  curves.  The  tangent 
line  to  one  of  the  given  curves  at  any  point  of  course  lies  in 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  required  surface ;  but  since  the  en- 
veloping surface  has  at  any  point  the  same  tangent  plane  as 
the  enveloped  surface  which  passes  through  that  point,  it 
follows  that  each  of  the  given  curves  at  every  point  of  it 
touches  the  enveloped  surface  which  passes  through  that  point. 
If,  then,  the  equation  of  the  enveloped  surface  be 

the  envelope  of  this  surface  can  be  made  to  pass  through  n  —  1 
given  curves ;  for  by  expressing  that  the  surface,  whose  equa- 
tion has  been  just  written,  touches  each  of  the  given  curves, 
we  obtain  n  —  1  relations  between  the  constants  c„  c,,  &c., 
which,  combined  with  the  two  equations  of  the  characteristic, 
enable  us  to  eliminate  these  constants.  For  example,  the 
family  of  surfaces  discussed  in  the  last  article  contains  but 
two  constants  and  one  arbitrary  function,  and  can  therefore 
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be  made  to  pass  duraogh  one  given  carve.     Let  it  then  be 

required  to  find  an  envelope  of  the  sphere 

which  shall  pass  through  the  right  line  x  —  mz^  y  =  0.  The 
points  of  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  sphere  bdng  given 
by  the  quadratic 

(iii«-a)"  +  /8'  +  «*  =  r^,  or  (1 +in*)«'-2iiiza  +  a'  +  i8*-r'  =  0, 
the  condition  that  the  line  should  touch  the  sphere  is 

(1  +  m*)  (a"  +  iS»-r^)  =  mV. 

We  see  thus,  that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  spheres  toudiiiig 
the  given  line  is  an  ellipse.  The  envelope  required,  then,  ia 
a  kind  of  elliptical  anchor  ring,  whose  equation  is  got  by 
eliminatbg  a,  fi  between 

(a?-a)da+(y-)8)(7i8«0,  adix+(l  +  m')i8di8  =  0, 
from  which  last  two  equations  we  have 

(H-7n*)i8(aj-a)  =  a(y-/8). 
The  result  is  a  surface  of  the  eighth  degree. 

441.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  arbitrary 
function  so  that  the  envelope  surface  may  also  envelope  a 
given  surface.  At  any  point  of  contact  of  the  required  sur- 
face with  the  fixed  surface  si^f[x^y\  the  moveable  surface 
»^F[x^  y,  c,,  c,,  &c.)  which  passes  through  that  point,  has 
also  the  same  tangent  plane  as  the  fixed  surface.  The  values 
then  of  p  and  q  derived  from  the  equations  of  the  fixed  surface 
and  of  the  moveable  surface  must  be  the  same.  Thus  we  have 
/,  =  -F,,  /,  =  -F„  and  if  between  these  equations  and  the  two 
equations  z^F^  2;=/,  which  are  satisfied  for  the  point  of 
contact,  we  eliminate  a?,  y,  z^  the  result  will  give  a  relation 
between  the  parameters.  The  envelope  may  thus  be  made 
to  envelope  as  many  fixed  surfaces  as  there  are  arbitrary 
functions  in  the  equation.  Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  a  tubular  surface  of  the  kind  discussed 
in  last  article,  which  shall  touch  the  sphere  x^i-y^s^^E^.    TlA 
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surface  must  then  touch  {x  —  a)*  f  (y  —  iS)"  +  «"  =  r'*.  We  have 
therefore  x:  y  :  z^x-^  a:  y- 13  :  z'j  conditions  which  imply 
z  =  0^  fix  =  ay.  Eliminating  x  and  y  by  the  help  of  these 
equations,  between  the  equation  of  the  fixed  and  moveable 
sphere,  we  get  4(a'  +  /ff05*  =  (5*-r'-|-a*-f /8^*.  This  gives 
a  quadratic  for  a*  +  fi%  whose  roots  are  (£±r)';  showing 
that  the  centre  of  the  moveable  sphere  moves  on  one  or  other 
of  two  circles,  the  radius  being  either  B±r»  The  surface 
required  is  therefore  one  or  other  of  two  anchor  rings,  the 
opeuing  of  the  rings  corresponding  to  the  values  just  assigned* 

442.  We  add  one  or  two  more  examples  of  families  of  en- 
velopes whose  equations  include  but  one  arbitrary  function.  To 
find  the  envelope  of  a  right  cone  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  Zj  and  whose  vertex  moves  along  any  assigned  curve 
in  the  plane  of  xy.  Let  the  equation  of  the  cone  in  its 
original  position  be  a"  =  «i"(a:'+y');  then  if  the  vertex  be 
moved  to  the  point  a,  iS,  the  equation  of  the  cone  becomes 
«*  =  fn'{(aj  — a)"+ (y  — iS)*},  and  if  we  are  given  a  curve 
along  which  the  vertex  moves,  fi  is  given  in  terms  of  a* 
Differentiating,  we  have  pz  ^m*{x-  a),  qz  =  m*{y'^fi)]  and 
eliminating,  we  have  p*-¥q*  =  fn\  This  equation  expresses 
that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  makes  a  constant  augle 
with  the  plane  of  xy^  as  is  evident  from  the  mode  of  generation. 
It  can  easily  be  deduced  hence,  that  the  area  of  any  portion 
of  the  surface  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  projection  on  the 
plane  of  ay. 

443.  The  families  of  surfaces,  considered  (Arts.  439,  442), 
are  both  included  in  the  following :  "  To  find  the  envelope  of  a 
surface  of  any  form  which  moves  without  rotation,  its  motion 
being  directed  by  a  curve  along  which  any  given  point  of  the 
surface  moves."  Let  the  equation  of  the  sur&ce  in  its  original 
position  be  z  =  F{Xjy)j  then  if  it  be  moved  without  turning 
so  that  the  point  originally  at  the  origin  shall  pass  to  the 
position  0^87,  the  equation  of  the  surface  will  evidently  be 
«-  7  =  -F(a;  — a,  y-  fi).  K  we  are  given  a  curve  along  which 
the  point  a^^Y  is  to  move,  we  can  express  a,  iS  in  terms  of  y^ 
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and  the  problem  Is  one  of  the  class  to  be  considered  in  the 
next  article,  where  the  equation  of  the  envelope  includes  two 
arbitrary  functions.  Let  it  be  given,  however,  that  the  directing 
curve  is  drawn  on  a  certain  known  surface^  then,  of  the  two 
equations  of  the  directing  curve,  one  is  known  and  only  one 
arbitrary,  so  that  the  equation  of  the  envelope  includes  but 
one  arbitrary  function.  Thus,  if  we  assume  13  an  arbitrary 
function  of  a,  the  equation  of  the  fixed  surface  gives  7  as  a 
known  function  of  a,  ff.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  to  find  the  partial 
differential  equation  in  this  case.     Between  the  three  equations 

«-7  =  i^(a:-a,y-i8),^  =  i^,(x-a,y-^),y=i^,(a;-a,y-^), 

solve  for  05  —  a,  y  —  iS,  «  -  7,  when  we  find 

If,  then,  the  equation  of  the  surface  along  which  0^87  is  to  move 
be  r  (a,  iS,  7)  =  0,  the  required  partial  differential  equation  is 

r  [x  -/{p,  q),  y  -  y{p,  2),   z  -  y{p,  q)]  =  0. 

The  three  functions  /,  y,  ^^  are  evidently  connected  by  the 
relation  d'y=p(if4-  qd^f. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  partial  differential  equation  just 
found  is  the  expression  of  the  fact,  that  the  tangent  plane  at 
any  point  on  the  envelope  is  parallel  to  that  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  original  surface. 

Ex.  To  find  the  partial  differential  equation  of  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  of  con- 
stant radiuB  whose  centre  moves  along  any  curve  traced  on  a  fixed  equal  sphere 

a*  +  y*  +  «*  =  r». 
The  equation  of  the  moveable  sphere  ii  (x  -  a)*  +  (y  —  /9)*  +  («  —  y)«  =  r»,  whence 

and  we  have 

x_o  = ^ r,  y-/3  = 2 :,  z-y  = 


If  we  write  1  +p^  +  g'  =  />'  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  actual  differentiation,  that  the 
relation  is  fulfilled 

The  partial  differential  equation  is 

(xp  +pry  +{ifp  +  qry  +  {zp  -  r)*  =  /t>V« 
or  («*  +  y*  +  ««)  (1  ^p*  +  9»)*  +  2  tpa:  +  jy  -  «)  r  =  0. 
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444.  We  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  form  of  the  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  envelope,  when  the  equation  of  the 
moveable  surface  contains  three  constants  connected  by  two 
relations.  If  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  z  =  F{x^  y,  a,  J,  c), 
then  we  have  p^F^^  2  =  ^8*  Differentiating  again,  as  in 
Art.  432,  we  have 

and  eliminating  nv,  the  required  equation*  is 

The  functions  -F„,  -F,„  F^  contain  a,  J,  c,  for  which  we  are 
to  substitute  their  values  in  terms  of  jp,  ;,  a;,  y,  z  derived  from 
solving  the  preceding  three  equations,  when  we  obtain  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form 

where  -H,  5,  T,  Z7,  V  are  connected  by  the  relation 

445.  The  following  examples  are  among  the  most  important 
of  the  cases  where  the  equation  includes  three  parameters. 

Developable  Surfaces.  These  are  the  envelope  of  the  plane 
«  =  ooj  +  ty  +  c,  where  for  I  and  c  we  may  write  <f)  (a)  and  y^  (a). 
Differentiating,  we  have  p  =  a,  ?  =  &,  whence  q  =  4>{p)'  Any 
surface  therefore  is  a  developable  surface  i{  p  and  q  are  con- 
nected by  a  relation  independent  of  Xj  y,  z.  Thus  the  family 
(Art.  442)  for  which  p^-^-q^^m^j  is  a  family  of  developable 
surfaces.  We  have  also  ;5  -  px  —  gy  =  -^  (p),  which  is  the  other 
first  integral  of  the  final  differential  equation.  This  last  is 
got  by  differentiating  again  the  equations  jp  =  a,  q='bj  when 
we  have  r+5w  =  0,  «+<m  =  0,  and  eliminating  tw,  r^-«"s=0, 
which  is  the  required  equation. 

By  comparing  Arts.  295,  311,  it  appears  that  the  condition 
rt  =  a"*  is  satisfied  at  every  parabolic  point  on  a  surface.    The 


*  I  owe  to  Professor  Boole  mj  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  equation 
of  the  moveable  surface  contains  three  parameters,  the  partial  difterential  equation 
is  of  the  form  stated  above.    See  his  Memoir,  PhiL  Trans.,  1862,  p.  437. 
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same  thing  maj  be  shewn  directly  bj  transforming  the  equation 
r^  — «'=0  into  a  function  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  U^ 
by  the  help  of  the  relations 

when  the  equation  rt—8*^0  is  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
equation  of  the  Hessian.  We  see,  accordingly,  that  every  point 
on  a  developable  is  a  parabolic  point,  as  is  otherwise  evident,  for 
since  (Art.  330)  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  meets  the 
surface  in  two  coincident  right  lines,  the  two  inflexional 
tangents  at  that  point  coincide.  The  Hessian  of  a  developable 
must  therefore  always  contain  the  equation  of  the  surface  itself 
as  a  factor.  The  Hessian  of  a  surface  of  any  degree  n  being 
of  the  degree  4n  — 8,  that  of  a  developable  consists  of  the 
surface  itself,  and  a  surface  of  3n  —  8  degree  which  we  shall 
call  the  Pro-Hessian. 

In  order  to  find  in  what  points  the  developable  is  met  by 
the  Pro-Hessian,  I  form  the  Hessian  of  the  developable  surface 
of  the  r^  degree,  see  Arts.  (329,  330)  a:tt+/i;  =  0,  and  find  that 
we  get  the  developable  itself  multiplied  by  a  series  of  terms  in 

which  the  part  independent  of  x  and  y  is  v  \-t^  -^  —  f  ,  ^   J  j- . 

This  proves  that  any  generator  ay  meets  the  Pro-Hessian  in 
the  first  place,  where  xy  meets  v ;  that  is  to  say,  twice  in  the 
point  on  the  cuspidal  curve  (?n),  and  in  r  -  4  points  on  the  nodal 
curve  (x)  Art.  330 ;  and  in  the  second  place,  where  the  generator 
meets  the  Hessian  of  u  considered  as  a  binary  quantic ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Hessian  of  the  system  formed  by  these  r— 4  points 
combined  with  the  point  on  {m)  taken  three  times;  in  which 
Hessian  the  latter  point  will  be  included  four  times.  The 
intersection  of  any  generator  with  the  Pro-Hessian  consists 
of  the  point  on  {m)  taken  six  times,  of  the  r  —  4  points  on 
{x)j  and  of  2  (r  -  5)  other  points,  in  all  3r  -  8  points.* 


*  Prof.  Cayley  has  calculated  the  equation  of  the  Pro-Hesaian  {Qwirterly  Journal^ 
yol.  Yi.  p.  lOS)  in  the  case  of  the  developables  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ordezB,  and  of 
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446.  Tubular  Surfaces.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
differential  equation  of  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  of  constant 
radius,  whose  centre  moves  on  any  curve.  We  have,  as  in 
Art.  443, 

(a.-a)-+(y-i8)«+(^-7)'  =  J?, 

whence  1  +;?"+(«-  7)  r  +  w  [pq  4-  («  -  7) «}  =  0, 

i?j +  (« -7) «+»« {!  +  ?*  +  (« -7)  ^1  =  0. 
And  therefore 

{1  +/+  («-7)  »•}  {1  +2*  +  («-  7)  t}  =  {p?+  («-7)«}'* 

JO 

Substituting  for  «  -  7  its  value  y- 5 — -^^  from  the  first  three 

equations,  this  becomes 

IP{rt^ 8') - R[{l+qy-2pq8-{-{l+py]  V(l V+  f)  +  (l+pVg'M, 

which  denotes,  Art.  311,  that  at  any  point  on  the  required 
envelope  one  of  the  two  principal  radii  of  curvature  b  equal 
to  By  as  is  geometrically  evident. 

447.  We  shall  briefly  show  what  the  form  of  the  differ- 
ential equation  is  when  the  equation  of  the  surface  whose 
envelope  is  sought  contains  four  constants.  We  have,  as 
before,  in  addition  to  the  equation  of  the  surface,  the  three 
equations  p^F^,  q  =  F^,  [r^FJ  {t-  FJ  =  (5 - FJ\  Let  us, 
for  shortness,  write  the  last  equation  pr  =  o-',  and  let  us  write 
a  -  i^„  =  ^, /3  -  F„.  =  £,  7  -  i?;„  =  C,  8  -  i?'„  =  2) ;  then,  diflfei- 
entiating  pr  =  cr",  we  have 

(^  +  ^T  +  ((7+2>m)p-2(5+  Cin)cr  =  0. 

Substituting  for  m  from  the  equation  o-  +  mt  =  0,  and  remember- 
ing that  pT  =  a",  we  have 

^T»  -  3i^crT'' +  3  Ca"T  -  JDcr»  =  0, 

that  of  the  sixth  order  considered,  Art.  348.  The  Pro-Hessian  of  the  developable  of  the 
fourth  order  is  identical  with  the  developable  itself.  In  the  other  two  cases  the 
cuspidal  curve  is  a  cuspidal  curve  also  on  the  Pro-Hessian,  and  is  counted  six 
times  in  the  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces.  I  suppose  it  may  be  assumed  that 
this  is  generally  true.  The  nodal  curve  is  but  a  simple  curve  on  the  Pro-Hessian, 
and  therefore  is  only  counted  twice  in  the  intersection. 

GQG 
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in  which  equation  we  are  to  substitute  for  the  parameters  Im- 
plicitly involved  in  it,  their  values  derived  from  the  preceding 
equations.     The  equation  is,  therefore,  of  the  form 

where  m  and  U  are  functions  of  x^  y,  z^  p,  9,  r,  ^,  U  In  like 
manner  we  can  form  the  differential  equation  when  the  equa- 
tion of  the  moveable  surface  includes  a  greater  number  of 
parameters. 

448.  Having  in  the  preceding  articles  explained  how 
partial  differential  equations  are  formed,  we  shall  next  show 
how  from  a  given  partial  differential  equation  can  be  de- 
rived another  differential  equation  satisfied  by  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  family  of  surfaces  to  which  the  given  equation 
belongs  (see  Monge,  p.  53).  In  the  first  place,  let  the  given 
equation  be  of  the  first  order;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  form 
/(«,  y,  0,  p^  q)  =  0.  Now  if  this  equation  belong  to  the  en- 
velope of  a  moveable  surface,  it  will  be  satisfied,  not  only  by 
the  envelope,  but  also  by  the  moveable  surface  in  any  of  its 
positions.  This  follows  from  the  fact,  that  the  envelope  touches 
the  moveable  surface,  and  therefore  that  at  the  point  of  contact 
(T,  y,  z^  Pj  q  are  the  same  for  both.  Now  if  2;,  y,  z  be  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  characteristic,  since  such  a 
point  is  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  positions  of  the 
moveable  surface,  the  equation  /(«,  y,  «,  pj  q)  =  0  will  be 
satisfied  by  these  values  of  a;,  y,  Zj  whether  p  and  q  have  the 
values  derived  from  one  position  of  the  moveable  surface  or 
from  the  next  consecutive.  Consequently,  if  we  differentiate 
the  given  equation,  regarding  p  and  q  as  alone  variable,  then 
the  points  of  the  characteristic  must  satisfy  the  equation 

Pdp-^  Qdq=^0. 

Or  we  might  have  stated  the  matter  as  follows:  Let  the 
equation  of  the  moveable  surface  be  z^F{xy  y,  a),  where 
the  constants  have  all  been  expressed  as  functions  of  a  single 
parameter  a.  Then  (Art.  438)  we  have  p  —  FJXj  y,  a), 
q^F^{Xj  y,  a),  which  values  o{  p  and  q  may  be  substituted  in 
the  given  equation.     Now  the  characteristic  is  expressed  by 
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combining  with  the  given  equation  its  diiFerential  with  respect 
to  a ;  and  a  only  enters  into  the  given  equation  in  consequence 
of  its  entering  into  the  values  for  p  and  q.    Hence  we  have, 

as  before,  P^+e^  =  o. 

da        da 

Now  since  the  tangent  line  to  the  characteristic  at  any  point 

of  it  lies  in  the  tangent  plane  to  either  of  the  surfaces  which 

intersect  in  that  point,  the  equation  dz  =^pdx  +  qdy  is  satisfied, 

whether  p  and  q  have  the  values  derived  from  one  position  of 

the  moveable  surface  or  from  the  next  consecutive.    We  have 

therefore  -f  dx  -^^  dy=^  0.     And  combining  this  equation  with 
da  da 

that  previously  found,  we  obtain  the  differential  equation  of  the 
characteristic  Fdy  -  Qdx  =  0. 

Thus,  if  the  given  equation  be  of  the  form  ij?-f  Qq=^Bj 
the  characteristic  satisfies  the  equation  Fdy  —  Qdx  =  0,  from 
which  equation,  combined  with  the  given  equation  and  with 
dz^pdx  +  qdyj  can  be  deduced  Pdz  =  Bdxj  Qdz^Rdy.  The 
reader  is  aware  (see  Boole's  Differential  Equations^  p.  323)  of 
the  use  made  of  those  equations  in  integrating  this  class  of 
equations.  In  fact,  if  the  above  system  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions integrated  give  u=^c^^  v  =  ^s9  these  are  the  equations  of 
the  characteristic  or  generating  curve  in  any  of  its  positions, 
while  in  order  that  v  may  be  constant  whenever  u  is  constant 
we  must  have  u  =  ^  (v). 

Ex.  Let  the  equation  be  that  considered  (Art.  489),  viz.  a«  (1  +/>«  +  g*)  =  r*,  then 
any  charactcrlBtio  satisfies  the  equation  pdy  =  qdx,  which  indicates  (Art.  421)  that 
the  characteristic  is  always  a  line  of  greatest  slope  on  the  surf  ace,  as  is  geome* 
trically  evident. 

449.  The  equation  just  found  for  the  characteristic  generally 
includes  p  and  q^  but  we  can  eliminate  these  quantities  by 
combining  with  the  equation  just  found  the  given  partial  dif- 
ferential equation  and  the  equation  dz  ^pdz  +  qdy.  Thus,  in  the 
last  example,  from  the  equations  2' (1 +p*+ 2*)  =  r',  3dic=^d'y, 

we  derive 

z'  {dx'  +  rf/  +  dz')  =  r«  {dx'  +  dfy'). 

The  reader  is  aware  that  there  are  two  classes  of  differential 
equations  of  the  first  order,  one  derived  from  the  equation  of 
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a  single  surface,  as,  for  instaDce,  by  the  elimination  of  any 
constant  from  an  equation  {7=0,  and  its  differential 

An  equation  of  this  class  expresses  a  relation  between  the 
direction-cosines  of  every  tangent  line  drawn  at  any  point  on 
the  surface.  The  other  class  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
equations  of  two  surfaces,  as,  for  instance,  by  eliminating  three 
constants  between  the  equations  Z7=0,  F=0,  and  their  differ- 
entials. An  equation  of  this  second  class  expresses  a  relation 
satisfied  by  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to  any  of  the 
curves  which  the  system  Z7,  V  represents  for  any  value  of  the 
constants.  The  equations  now  under  consideration  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  Thus  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the  equation 
chosen  for  the  example  is,  that  the  tangent  to  any  of  the  curves 
denoted  by  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  xy  an  angle  whose 
cosine  is  «  :  r.  This  property  is  true  of  every  circle  in  a  vei*tical 
plane  whose  radius  is  r ;  and  the  equation  might  be  obtained 
by  eliminating  by  differentiation  the  constants  a,  /3,  971,  between 
the  equations 

(ic-a)'+(y-i8)*+2'  =  r",    a;-a  +  m(y-i8)  =  0. 

450.  The  differential  equation  found,  as  in  the  last  article, 
is  not  only  true  for  every  characteristic  of  a  family  of  surfaces, 
but  since  each  characteristic  touches  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the 
surface  generated,  the  ratios  dx  \  dy  \  dz  are  the  same  for 
any  characteristic  and  the  corresponding  cuspidal  edge;  and 
consequently  the  equation  now  found  is  satisfied  by  the  cuspidal 
edge  of  every  surface  of  the  family  under  consideration.  Thus, 
in  the  example  chosen,  the  geometrical  property  expressed  by 
the  differential  equation  not  only  is  true  for  a  circle  in  a 
vertical  plane,  but  remains  true  if  the  circle  be  wrapped  on 
any  vertical  cylinder;  and  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  given 
family  of  surfaces  always  belongs  to  the  family  of  curves  thus 
generated. 

Precisely  as  a  partial  differential  equation  in  p,  q  (express- 
ing as  it  does  a  relation  between  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
tangent  plane)  is  true  as  well  for  the  envelope  as  for  the  par- 
ticular surfaces  enveloped,  so  the  total  differential  equations  here 
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considered  are  true  both  for  the  cuspidal  edge  and  the  series 
of  characteristics  which  that  edge  touches.  The  same  thing 
may  be  stated  otherwise  as  follows:   the  system  of  equations 

dU 
Z7=  0,  ^  =  0,  which  represents  the  characteristic  when  a  is  re- 
garded as  constant,  represents  the  cuspidal  edge  when  a  is  an 

unknown  function  of  the  variables  to  be  eliminated  by  means 

fJ^TT  fJTT 

of  the  equation   -j-j-  =  0.      But  the  equations  Z7=0,  ;7-=0 

evidently  have  the  same  differentials  as  if  a  were  constant,  when 
a  is  considered  to  vary,  subject  to  this  condition. 

Thus,  in  the  example  of  the  last  article,  if  in  the  equations 
(x-a)'+(y-i8)"  +  «'  =  r',  (a:-a)+«i(y -i8)=0,  we  write 
iS  =  ^  (a),  971  =  ^^  (a),  and  combine  with  these  the  equation 
14<^'(a)"  =  (y-i8)<^"(a),  the  differentials  of  the  first  and 
second  equations  are  the  same  when  a  is  variable  in  virtue 
of  the  third  equation,  as  if  it  were  constant ;  and  therefore  the 
differential  equation  obtained  by  eliminating  a,  ^8,  m  between 
the  first  two  equations  and  their  differentials,  on  the  supposition 
that  these  quantities  are  constant,  holds  equally  when  they 
vary  according  to  the  rules  here  laid  down.  And  we  shall 
obtain  the  equations  of  a  curve  satisfying  this  differential 
equation  by  giving  any  form  we  please  to  ^(a),  and  then 
eliminating  a  between  the  equations 
(a,_a)'+{y-^{a)}'  +  z'  =  r',   (a;  -  a)  +  f  (a)  {y  -  .^  (a)}  =  0, 

i  +  {^'(«)}*={y -*(«)}  *"(«)•* 

*  It  is  oonvenieDt  to  insert  here  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  M.  Roberts,  viz.  that  if 

in  the  equation  of  any  surface  we  substitute  for  x,  x  +  \dx,  lot  y^  y  +  Xdy,  for  e, 

e  +  kdzf  and  then  form  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  \,  the  result  will  be  the 

differential  equation  of  the  cuspidal  edge  of  any  developable  enveloping  the  given 

surface.     In  fact  it  is  evident  (see  Art.  277)  that  the  discriminant  expresses  the 

condition  that  the  tangent  to  the  curve  represented  by  it  touch  the  given  surface. 

Thus  the  general  equation  of  the  cuspidal  edge  of  developables  drcnmictibing  a 

sphere  is 

(x*  +  y«  +  «*  -  a«)  (ctr*  +  d'y*  +  efe«)  =  {xdx  +  ydy  +  «fe)«, 

or  (ydz  -  zdy)^  +  {zdx  -  xcfe)«  +  {xdy  -  ydxf  =  a«  (rf««  +  rfy»  +  &«). 

In  the  latter  form  it  is  evident  that  the  same  equation  is  satisfied  by  a  geodesic 

traced  on  any  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  origin.    For  if  the  cone  be  developed  into 

a  plane,  the  geodesic  will  become  a  right  line ;  and  if  the  distance  of  that  line  from 

the  origin  be  a,  then  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  joining  any  element  da  to 

the  origin  is  half  adsj  but  this  is  evidently  the  property  expressed  by  the  preceding 

equation. 
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451.  In  like  manner  can  be  found  the  differential  equation  of 
the  characteristic,  the  given  partial  differential  equation  being  of 
the  second  order  (see  Monge,  p.  74).  In  this  case  we  can  have 
two  consecutive  surfaces,  satisfying  the  given  differential  equa- 
tion, and  touching  each  other  all  along  their  line  of  intersection. 
For  instance,  if  we  had  a  surface  generated  by  a  curve  moving 
80  as  to  meet  two  fixed  directing  curves,  we  might  conceive 
a  new  surface  generated  by  the  same  curve  meeting  two  new 
directing  curves,  and  if  these  latter  directing  curves  touch  the 
former  at  the  points  where  the  generating  curve  meets  them, 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  surfaces  touch  along  this  line.  In 
the  case  supposed,  then,  the  two  surfaces  have  a;,  y,  Zj  pj  q 
common  along  their  line  of  intersection  and  can  difi^er  only 
with  regard  to  r,  5,  t.  Differentiate  then  the  given  differential 
equation,  considering  these  quantities  alone  variable,  and  let 
the  result  be  Bdr  +  Sds  +  Tdt  =  0.  But,  since  p  and  q  are  con- 
stant along  this  line,  we  have  drdx  +  dsdt/  ^  0,  dsdx  4  dtdy  ^  0. 
Eliminating  then  dr^  cb,  dt^  the  required  equation  for  the 
characteristic  is 

Rdy'-Sdxdy^  Tdx^'^O. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  equations  of  the  second  order,  which 
we  have  already  considered,  this  equation  turns  out  a  perfect 
square.  When  it  does  not  so  turn  out,  it  breaks  up  into 
two  factors,  which,  if  rational,  belong  to  two  independent 
characteristics  represented  by  separate  equations;  and  if  not^ 
denote  two  branches  of  the  same  curve  intersecting  on  the  point 
of  the  surface  which  we  are  considering. 

452.  In  fact,  when  the  motion  of  a  surface  is  regulated  by 
a  single  parameter  (see  Art.  321),  the  equation  of  its  envelope, 
as  we  have  seen,  contains  only  functions  of  a  single  quantity, 
and  the  differential  equation  belongs  to  the  simpler  species 
just  referred  to.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  surface  be  regulated 
by  two  parameters,  its  contact  with  its  envelope  being  not  a 
curve,  but  a  point,  then  the  equation  of  the  envelope  will 
in  general  contain  functions  of  two  quantities,  and  the  differ- 
ential equation  will  be  of  the  more  general  form.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  class  of  equations  in 
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geometrical  investigations,  we  take  the  equation  of  the  family 
of  surfaces  which  has  one  set  of  its  lines  of  curvature  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane,  y^mx.  Putting  dy^mdx  in  the  equation 
of  Art.  310,  the  diiferential  equation  of  the  family  is 

w*{{l+j")«-i?2<j+wi{(l  +  2')r-  (l+p»)<}-{(l  +/)5-;?yr}  =  0. 

As  it  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  treat  of 
the  integration  of  such  equations,  we  refer  to  Monge,  p.  161 , 
for  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  this  equation.  Our  object 
being  only  to  show  how  such  diiferential  equations  present 
themselves  in  geometry,  we  shall  show  that  the  preceding 
equation  arises  from  the  elimination  of  a,  ^8  between  the  fol- 
lowing equation  and  its  differentials  with  respect  to  a  and  fi : 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  a  and  )9,  we  have 

(a:  —  a)  +     (e  -  ^)  ^'  =  wi  V^'*^, 

whence      (aj-a)+wt(y-i8)  + (1 +  m')  («-^)^'  =  0. 

But  we  have  also 

(a:-a)+^(2?-^)=0,     (3^-/8) +2(«-<^)  =  0, 

whence        (a;  —  a)  +  m  (y  —  )8)  +  (^  +  mq)  {z  —  ^).=  0. 

And,  by  comparison  with  the  preceding  equation,  we  have 
/?  +  Tnj  =  (1  +  m")  4>'  (a  +  wi/S).  If,  then,  we  call  a  +  wi^S,  7,  the 
problem  is  reduced  to  eliminate  7  between  the  equations 

a;  +  »ny-7  +  (j>  +  mq)  {«  —  ^ (7)}  =0,  ^  +  wij  =  (1 4  m")  4>  (7)* 
Differentiating  with  regard  to  x  and  y,  we  have 

(!+/?'  +  mpq)  +  (r+  ma)  {a  -  ^  (7)}  =  {!+(?  +  ^q)  ^']  %i 
{m  (1  +  2")  -^Pi)  +  [s-^mt)  [z-<l>  (7)}  =  {1  +  (p  +  mq)  4>'}  7^ 
but  from  the  second  equation 

r -{-  ms  :  8  +  mt ::  y^  :  7,. 
Hence,  the  result  is 

(1  +  p*  +  mpq)  («  +  iw<)  =  {w  (1  +  2*)  -^pq]  (r  +  ms)^ 
as  was  to  be  proved. 
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SECTION  II.    COMPLEXES,  CONGRUENCIES,  RULED  SURFACES.* 

453.  The  preceding  families  of  cylindrical  surfaces,  conical 
surfaces  and  conoidal  surfaces,  are  all  included  in  the  more  general 
family  of  ruled  surfaces;  but  it  is  natural  to  consider  these 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  We  start  with  the 
right  line,  as  a  curve  containing  four  parameters.  Considering 
these  as  arbitrary,  we  have  the  whole  system  of  lines  in  space ; 
but  we  may  imagine  the  parameters  connected  by  a  single 
equation,  or  by  two,  three,  or  four  equations  (more  accurately! 
by  a  one-fold,  two-fold,  three-fold  or  four-fold  relation).  In 
the  last  case  we  have  merely  a  system  consisting  of  a  finite 
number  of  right  lines,  and  this  may  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration; the  remaining  cases  are  those  of  a  one-fold,  two- 
fold, and  three-fold  relation,  or  may  be  called  those  of  a  triple, 
double,  or  single  system  of  right  lines. 

A.  The  parameters  have  a  one-fold  relation.  We  have 
here  what  Flticker  has  termed  a  ^'complex"  of  lines.  As 
examples,  we  have  the  system  of  lines  which  touch  any  given 
surface  whatever,  or  which  meet  any  given  curve  whatever, 
but  it  is  important  to  notice,  as  has  been  already  remarked 
in  Art.  SOd  and  in  Art.  316  (2>),  that  these  are  particular  cases 
only ;  the  lines  belonging  to  a  complex  do  not  in  general  touch 
one  and  the  same  surface,  or  meet  one  and  the  same  curve. 

We  may,  in  regard  to  a  complex,  ask  how  many  of  the 
lines  thereof  meet  each  of  three  given  lines,  and  the  number 
in  question  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  order  "  of  the  complex. 

B.  The  parameters  have  a  two-fold  relation.  We  have 
here  a  "  congruency"  of  lines.     A  well-known  example  is  that 


*  In  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  second  sapplement  on  Sjrstems  of  Rays.  Trafuadions 
of  the  Hoyal  Irish  Aeademt/f  vol.  xvi.,  were  first  investigated  the  properties  of  a 
oongmency  other  than  that  formed  by  the  normals  to  a  surface.  As  to  the  theory  of 
complexes  and  congruences  see  Pliicker's  posthumous  work,  Neue  Geomttrie  det 
Raumes  gegrHndet  auf  die  Betrachtung  der  geraden  Linie  al$  JRattmelemetU,  Ijeipngf 
1868,  edited  by  Dr.  Klein  ;  also  Kummer's  Memoirs,  CrelU  LVii.  p.  189 ;  and  "  Ueber 
die  algebraischen  Strahlensysteme,  in's  Besondere  ttber  die  der  ersten  und  zweiten 
Ordnung,"  BerL  Abh.  1866,  pp.  1—120;  and  various  Memoirs  by  Klein  and  othen 
As  regards  ruled  surfaces  see  M.  Chasles's  Memoir,  Quetelet's  Corresp<mdance^  t.  XI. 
p.  60,  and  Prof.  Cayley's  paper,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  vii, 
p.  171 ;  also  his  Memoir,  "  On  Scrolls  otherwise  Skew  Surfaces,"  Philosaphical  Tran- 
tactionSf  1868,  p.  453,  and  later  Memoirs. 
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of  the  normab  of  a  given  surface.  Each  of  these  touches  at 
two  points  (the  centres  of  curvature)  a  certain  surface,  the 
centro-surface  or  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
given  surface,  and  the  normals  are  thus  bitangents  of  the 
centro-surface.  And  so,  in  general,  we  have  as  a  congruency 
of  lines  the  system  of  the  bitangents  of  a  given  surface.  But 
more  than  this,  every  congruency  of  lines  may  be  regarded  as 
the  system  of  the  bitangents  of  a  certain  surface,  for  each  line 
of  the  congruency  is  in  general  met  by  two  consecutive  lines, 
and  the  locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  is  the  surface  in 
question.  The  surface  may,  however,  break  up  into  two 
separate  surfaces,  and  the  original  surface,  or  each  or  either  of 
the  component  surfaces  may  degenerate  into  a  curve ;  we  have 
thus  as  congruencies  the  systems  of  lines, 

(1)  the  bitangents  of  a  surface, 

(2)  lines  ^'  through  two  points''  of  a  curve, 

(3)  common  tangents  of  two  surfaces, 

(4)  tangents  to  a  surface  from  the  points  of  a  curve, 

(5)  common  transversals  of  two  curves, 

the  last  four  cases  being,  as  it  were,  degenerate  cases  of  the 
first,  which  is  the  general  one. 

We  may,  in  regard  to  a  congruency,  ask  how  many  of  the 
lines  thereof  meet  each  of  two  given  lines?  the  number  in 
question  is  the  '^  order-class''  of  the  congruency.  But  imagine 
the  two  given  lines  to  intersect;  the  lines  of  the  congruency 
are  either  the  lines  which  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  given  lines,  or  else  the  lines  which  lie  in  the  common 
plane  of  the  two  given  lines,  and  the  questions  thus  arise: 

(1)  How  many  of  the  Imes  of  the  congruency  pass  through  a 
given  point?  the  number  is  the  "order"  of  the  congruency. 

(2)  How  many  of  the  lines  of  the  congruence  lie  in  a  given 
plane?  the  number  is  the  "class"  of  the  congruency.  The  sum 
of  these  numbers  is  the  order-class,  as  above  defined. 

C.  Relation  between  the  parameters  three-fold.  We  have 
here  a  "regulus"  of  lines  or  ruled-surface,  that  generated  by 
a  series  of  lines  depending  on  a  single  variable  parameter. 
The  "  order"  of  the  system  is  the  number  of  lines  of  the  system 
which  meet  a  given  right  line. 

HHU 
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454.  In  accordance  with  Plticker's  work  on  the  right  line 
considered  as  an  element  of  space,  we  must  therefore  first 
consider  the  properties  of  a  complex ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  system 
of  lines  which  satisfy  a  single  relation  between  the  six  coordi- 
nates. If  this  relation  be  of  the  n^^  degree,  the  complex  is  of 
the  n^^  degree ;  all  the  lines  of  it  which  pass  through  a  given 
point  form  a  cone  of  the  n^^  order,  and  those  which  lie  in  a 
given  plane,  envelope  a  curve  of  the  n^^  class  (see  Art.  80 J).  If, 
for  instance,  the  complex  be  of  the  first  order,  all  the  lines  which 
pass  through  a  given  point  lie  in  a  given  plane ;  and,  reciprocally, 
those  which  lie  in  a  given  plane  pass  through  a  given  point. 
To  each  line  in  space  corresponds  a  conjugate  line,  the  points 
of  the  one  line  corresponding  to  the  planes  which  pass  through 
the  other.  Any  line  which  meets  two  conjugate  lines  will  be  ^ 
line  of  the  complex.  When  five  lines  of  such  a  complex  are 
given,  it  is  evident,  by  counting  the  number  of  constants,  that  the 
complex  is  determined;  and  what  has  just  been  said  enables 
us  to  construct  geometrically  the  plane  answering  to  any  point. 
For,  taking  any  four  lines  of  the  complex,  the  two  lines  which 
meet  these  four  are  conjugate  lines,  and  the  line  passing  through 
the  assumed  point  and  meeting  the  conjugate  lines  is  a  line  of 
the  complex.  A  second  line  is  determined  in  like  manner,  and 
the  two  together  determine  the  plane. 

If  we  consider  a  series  of  parallel  planes,  to  each  corresponds 
R  single  point,  and  the  locus  of  these  points  is  therefore  a  line 
of  the  first  order,  which  right  line  may  be  called  the  diameter 
of  the  system  of  planes.  To  the  plane  infinity  corresponds  a 
point  at  infinity,  and  through  this  point  all  the  diameters  pass ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  parallel.  One  of  the  diameters  is 
perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  plane,  and  this  diameter  may 
be  called  the  axis  of  the  complex.  If  the  axis  and  a  line  of 
the  complex  be  given,  the  complex  is  determined;  and  the 
complex  in  fact  consists  of  the  different  positions  which  this 
line  can  assume  whether  by  rotation  round  the  axis  or  by 
translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis.  When  the  line 
meets  the  axis  we  have  the  limiting  case  of  a  complex  consisting 
of  all  lines  which  meet  a  given  one.  It  will  be  remembered 
(Art.  57c)  that  the  condition  that  a  complex  shall  be  of  this  nature 
is  that  its  coefficients  shall  satisfy  the  equation  AF-^BO+CH^^O. 
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455.  We  have  a  congruency  of  the  first  order  when  we 
have  two  equations  each  of  the  first  degree  between  the  six 
coordinates ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  congruency  consists  of  the 
lines  common  to  two  given  complexes.  We  may  evidently  for 
either  of  the  two  given  equations  Ap-^-Bq-^-SiC^O,  -4'p+&c.=0, 
substitute  any  equation  of  the  form  (A-^kA')p  +  &c,^0'y  and 
then  determine  k,  so  that  this  equation  shall  express  that  every 
line  of  the  congruency  meets  a  given  line.  We  have  thus 
a  quadratic  equation  for  A;,  and  it  appears  that  the  con- 
gruency consists  of  the  system  of  lines  which  meet  two  fixed 
directing  lines.  Any  four  lines  then  determine  a  congruency 
of  this  kind ;  for  (see  Art.  bid)  we  have  two  transversals  which 
meet  all  four  lines,*  and  the  congruency  consists  of  all  the 
lines  which  meet  the  two  transversals.  An  exception  occurs 
when  these  two  transversals  unite  in  a  single  one;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  when  the  quadratic  equation  just  mentioned 
has  two  equal  roots.  The  lines  of  the  congruency,  then,  all 
meet  the  single  transversal ;  but,  of  course,  another  condition 
is  required;  and  by  considering  the  transversal  as  the  limit 
of  two  distinct  lines  we  arrive  at  the  condition  in  question, 
in  fact  the  congruency  consists  of  lines  each  meeting  a  given 
line,  and  such  that  considering  the  common  point  of  the  given 
line  and  a  line  of  the  congruency,  and  the  common  plane  of 

*  The  hTperboloid  determined  by  any  three  of  the  lines  (see  Art  113)  meets  thA 

fourth  in  two  points  through  which  the  transversals  pass.    If  the  hyperboloid  toaohes 

the  fourth  line,  the  two  transversals  reduce  to  a  single  one,  and  it  is  evident  that 

the  hyperboloid  determined  by  any  three  others  of  the  four  lines  also  touches  tke 

remaining  one.    This  remark,  I  believe,  is  Prof.  Caylejr's.    If  we  denote  the  condltiaa 

that  two  lines  should  intersect  by  (12),  then  the  above  condition  that  four  lines 

should  be  met  by  only  one  transversal  is  expressed  by  equating  to  nothing  the 

determinant 

-     (12),  (18),  (14) 

(21),     -     (23),  (24) 

(31),  (32),     -     (34) 

(41),  (42),  (43),    - 

The  vanishing  of  the  determinant  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  five  lines  is  the 
condition  that  they  may  all  meet  a  common  txansvezsal.  The  vanishing  of  the 
similar  determinant  for  six  lines  expresses  that  they  all  belong  to  a  linear  compleXi 
which  has  been  called  the  "  involution  of  six  lines ;"  and  occurs  when  the  lines  can 
be  the  directions  of  six  forces  in  equilibrium.  The  reader  will  find  several  interesting 
communications  on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Sylvester  and  Cayley,  and  by  li.  ChaaleSi 
in  the  Comptes  JUndut  for  1S61,  Prtmier  Scmettrc 
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the  same  two  lines,  the  range  of  points  corresponds  homo* 
g^phlcallj  with  the  pencil  of  planes. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  a  complex  of  the  second  order;  that 
is  to  say,  the  system  of  lines  whose  six  coordinates  are 
connected  by  a  relation  of  the  second  degree.  Then,  from 
what  has  been  said,  all  the  lines  of  the  complex  which  lie 
in  a  given  plane  envelope  a  conic,  and  those  which  pass 
through  a  given  pomt  form  a  cone  of  the  second  order.  We 
may  consider  the  assemblage  of  conies  corresponding  to  a 
system  of  parallel  planes,  and  obtain  thus,  what  PlUcker  calls, 
an  equatorial  surface  of  the  complex ;  or,  more  generally,  the 
assemblage  of  conies  corresponding  to  planes  which  all  pass 
through  a  given  line,  obtaining  thns,  PlUcker's  complex 
gurfuce.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  given  line  will  be  a 
double  line  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  surface  will  be  of 
the  fourth  order,  its  section  by  one  of  the  planes  connsting 
of  the  line  twice,  and  of  the  conic  corresponding  to  the  plane. 
The  surface  will  be  of  the  fourth  class,  and  PlUcker  shows 
also  that  it  has  eight  double  points. 

456.  We  here  briefly  indicate  the  method  by  which  it  is 
established,  that  the  lines  of  a  congruency  are  in  general 
bitangents  of  a  surface.    Let  the  equations  of  a  right  line  be 

w     =       ,     =  — 7-  ,  then  ic ,  y ,  a ,  X ,  /t ,  /  may  each  be 

regarded  as  functions  of  two  parameters  p,  q^  as  in  Gauss's 
method  (Art.  377).  If  we  take  a  second  line  and  consider  the 
line  joining   a  point  oj'  +  XV,  y'  +  /t'p',  z'  +  v'p'  to   a  point 

aj"  +  XV'i  y  +  /* V»  «"  +  '^y  <"i  the  second  line,  then  the 
conditions,  that  the  joining  line  may  be  perpendicular  to  both 
lines,  give 

where  0  is  the  angle  between  the  lines.  And  if  we  take  the 
lines  indefinitely  near,  we  can  derive  from  these  equations 

Bx'S\'-^St/'Bf/-\-Sz'8v' 
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which  determines  the  point  where  one  line  is  met  by  the 
shortest  distance  from  a  consecutive  line.  If  we  substitute  in 
the  above  for  Sx\  aBp  +  aSq^  &c.,  we  get  for  p  a  value  of 
the  form 

Efy'  +  2F&pSq  +  GSq^  *         Ee  +  2Ft  +  a ' 

writing  t  for  the  ratio  Bp  :  8q.  Since  the  denominator  of  this 
function  represents  the  sum  of  three  squares  it  cannot  change 
sign,  and  p  therefore  cannot  become  infinite,  but  will  lie 
between  a  certain  maximum  and  minimum  value;  that  is  to 
say,  the  points  on  any  line  of  a  congruency  where  it  is  met 
by  the  shortest  distance  to  an  adjacent  line  of  the  congruency 
range  on  a  certain  determinate  portion  of  the  line,  the  extreme 
points  being  called  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  the  virtual  foci.*  He 
has  proved  also  that  the  planes  containing  the  shortest  distances 
corresponding  to  the  two  extreme  values  lie  at  right  angles 
to  each  other ;  and  that  if  p^  p,  be  the  extreme  values,  that 
corresponding  to  another  whose  shortest  distance  makes  an 
angle  0  with  one  of  these  is  given  by  the  formula 

p  =  p,  cos'5  +  p^  sin*^. 

The  value  of  the  shortest  distance  itself  between  two  adjacent 
lines  is  given  by  an  expression  similar  in  form  to  that  already 
given  for  p.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  are  two  values  of  t  for 
which  the  shortest  distance  will  vanish,  or  that  each  line  of  the 
congruency  is  in  general  intersected  by  two  of  those  adjacent 
to  it.  The  locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  will  be  the  surface 
to  which  the  lines  are  bitangent,  and  is  called  the  ^' focal 
surface''  of  the  congruency;  but  this  surface  may  degenerate 
into  a  curve,  or  it  may  break  up  into  two  surfaces,  either  or 
each  of  which  may  degenerate  into  a  curve  as  already  mentioned. 
Besides  these  focal  surfaces  there  are  also  connected  with  the 
congruency  and  completely  determined  by  it  the  surfaces  on 
which  the  extreme  points  of  the  shortest  distances  lie  and  the 
surface  described  by  the  common  centre  of  both  portions  of 
the  ray. 


*  FixBb  "Sopplement*  Trana.  B.  L  A.  yol  xvi.  p«rt  L  p.  52, 
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457.  For  instaDce,  the  degeneration  which  has  been  jmt 
mentioned  of  necessity  takes  place  when  the  congmeucy  is 
of  the  first  order.  In  this  case,  since  through  each  point 
only  one  line  of  the  congruency  can  in  general  be  drawn, 
a  point  cannot  be  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  lines  unless 
it  be  a  point  through  which  an  infinity  of  the  lines  can 
be  drawn;  and  if  the  locus  of  points  of  intersection  were  a 
surface,  every  point  of  the  surface  would  be  a  singular  pointy 
which  is  absurd.  The  locus  is  therefore  a  curre.  If  it  be  a 
proper  curve,  it  must  by  definition  be  such  that  the  cone 
standing  on  it,  whose  vertex  is  an  arbitrary  point,  shall  have 
one  and  but  one  apparent  double  line.  This  is  the  case  when 
the  curve  is  a  twisted  cubic,  and  there  is  no  higher  curve  which 
has  only  one  apparent  double  point.  The  only  congruency  then, 
of  the  first  order,  consisting  of  a  system  of  lines  meeting  a 
proper  curve  twice,  is  when  the  curve  is  a  twisted  cubic.  We 
might,  however,  have  a  congruency  of  lines  meeting  two  directing 
curves,  and  if  these  curves  be  of  the  orders  tw,  w',  and  have  a 
common  points,  the  order  of  the  congruency  will  be  mm  —  a. 
The  only  congruency  of  the  first  order  of  this  kind  is  when 
the  directing  lines  are  a  curve  of  the  rfi^  order,  and  a  right 
line  meeting  it  n  —  1  times. 

458.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  ruled  surfaces,  we 
add  some  further  details  as  to  this  family  of  surfaces. 

The  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  a  generator  evidently 
contains  that  generator,  which  is  one  of  the  inflexional  tangents 
(Art.  265)  at  that  point.  Each  difierent  point  on  the  gene- 
rator has  a  different  tangent  plane  (Art.  110),  which  may  be 
constructed  as  follows :  We  know  that  through  a  given  point 
can  be  drawn  a  line  intersecting  two  given  lines ;  namely,  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  joining  the  given  point  to  the  given 
lines.  Now  consider  three  consecutive  generators,  and  through 
any  point  A  on  one  draw  a  line  meeting  the  other  two.  This 
line,  passing  through  three  consecutive  points  on  the  surface, 
will  be  the  second  inflexional  tangent  at  A^  and  therefore  the 
plane  of  this  line  and  the  generator  at  A  is  the  tangent  plane 
at  A.  In  this  construction  it  is  supposed  that  two  consecutive 
generators  do  not  intersect,  which  ordinarily  they  will  not  do. 
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There  may  be  on  the  surfacei  however,  singular  generators 
which  are  intersected  by  a  consecutive  generator,  and  in  this 
case  the  piano  containing  the  two  consecutive  generators  is  a 
tangent  plane  at  every  point  on  the  generator.  In  special 
cases  also  two  consecutive  generators  may  coincide,  in  which 
case  the  generator  is  a  double  line  on  the  surface. 

459.  The  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  tangent  planes  passing 
through  a  generator  is  equal  to  that  of  their  four  points  of  con' 
tact.  Let  three  fixed  lines  -4,  5,  C  be  intersected  by  four 
transversals  in  points  aaa"a"\  hl>l>'b"\  cc'c"c''\  Then  the  an- 
harmonic ratio  \bb'W'^]  =  {ccW"},  since  either  measures  the 
ratio  of  the  four  planes  drawn  through  A  and  the  four  trans- 
versals. In  like  manner  {ccVVj  =  {aaW"}  either  measuring 
the  ratio  of  the  four  planes  through  B  (see  Art.  114).  Now 
let  the  three  fixed  lines  be  three  consecutive  generators  of  the 
ruled  surface,  then,  by  the  last  article,  the  transversals  meet 
any  of  these  generators  A  in  four  points,  the  tangent  planes 
at  which  are  the  planes  containing  A  and  the  transversals. 
And  by  this  article  it  has  been  proved  that  the  anharmonic 
ratio  of  the  four  planes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  points  where 
the  ti^ansversals  meet  A. 

460.  It  is  well  known  that  a  series  of  planes  through  any 
line  and  a  series  through  it  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
constitute  a  system  in  involution,  since  the  anharmonic  ratio 
of  any  four  is  equal  to  that  of  their  four  conjugates.  It 
follows  then,  from  the  last  article  that  the  system  formed  by  the 
points  of  contact  of  any  plane,  and  of  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  it,  form  a  system  in  involution ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
system  of  points  where  planes  through  any  generator  touch  the 
surface,  and  where  they  are  normal  to  the  surface  form  a  system 
in  involution.  The  centre  of  the  system  is  the  point  where  the 
plane  which  touches  the  surface  at  infinity  is  normal  to  the 
surface ;  and,  by  the  known  properties  of  involution,  the  rect- 
angle under  the  distances  from  this  point  of  the  points  where 
any  other  plane  touches  and  is  normal,  is  constant. 

461.  The  normals  to  any  ruled  surface  along  any  generator 
generate  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid.      It  is  evident  that  they  are 
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all  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  namely,  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  generator.  We  may  speak  of  the  anhannonic  ratio 
of  fonr  lines  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  meaning  thereby  that 
of  four  parallels  to  them  through  any  point.  Now  in  this 
sense  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  normab  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  four  corresponding  tangent  planes,  which  (Art.  459)  is 
equal  to  that  of  their  points  of  contact,  which  again  (Art.  460) 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  points  where  the  normab  meet  the 
generator.  But  a  system  of  lines  parallel  to  a  given  plane 
and  meeting  a  given  line  generates  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid, 
if  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  any  four  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  four  points  where  they  meet  the  line.  This  proposition 
follows  immediately  from  its  converse,  which  we  can  easily 
establish. 

The  points  where  four  generators  of  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
intersect  a  generator  of  the  opposite  kind  are  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  four  tangent  planes  which  contain  these  gene- 
rators, and  therefore  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  points 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  four  planes.  But  the  latter  ratio  is 
measured  by  the  four  lines  in  which  these  planes  are  inter- 
sected by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  four  generators,  and  these 
intersections  are  lines  parallel  to  these  generators. 

462.  The  central  points  of  the  involution  (Art.  460)  are, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  the  points  where  each  generator  Is  nearest 
the  next  consecutive;  that  is  to  say,  the  point  where  each 
generator  is  intersected  by  the  shortest  distance  between  it 
and  its  next  consecutive.  The  locus  of  the  points  on  the 
generators  of  a  ruled  surface,  where  each  is  closest  to  the 
next  consecutive,  is  called  the  line  of  strictian  of  the  surface. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  order  to  correct  a  not  unnatnral 
mistake  (see  LacroiXj  vol.  III.  p.  668),  that  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  consecutive  generators  is  not  an  element  of  the 
line  of  striction.  In  fact,  if  Aa^  Bh^  Cc  be  three  consecutive 
generators,  ab  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  former, 
then  Vc  the  shortest  distance  between  the  second  and  third 
will  in  general  meet  Bb  in  a  point  b'  distinct  from  i,  and 
the  element  of  the  line  of  striction  will  be  aV  and  not  ab. 
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Ex.  1.  To  find  the  line  of  striction  of  the.  hyperbolic  paraboloid 

Any  pair  of  generators  may  be  ezpreaaed  by  the  eqnationB 

XV  X        V         I 

a     b     "^     a     0      fi 

Both  being  parallel  to  the  plane  -  -  ^  »  ^^  ahorteat  distance  is  peipendiciilar  to 
this  plane,  and  therefore  lies  in  the  plane 

a«-6*  1 

which  intersects  the  first  generator  in  the  point  z  =   ^     ^  t—  . 

When  the  two  generators  approach  to  ooinddenoe,  we  have  for  the  coordinatei  of 
the  point  where  either  is  intersected  by  their  shortest  distance 

_a«-y  1      »     y     a^-lfl  1 

andhence  («.  +  *«)  g+l)  =  (a«-6«)  g-^)  ,  or^.  +  ^  =  0. 

The  line  of  striction  is  therefore  the  parabola  in  which  this  plane  cats  the  sorfaoe. 
The  same  surface  considered  as  generated  by  the  lines  of  the  other  system  has  another 
line  of  striction  lying  in  the  plane 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  line  of  striction  of  the  hyperboloid 
Am.  It  is  the  intersection  of  the  smrface  with 

where  "^  =  Ti  +  2i'B  =  -;  +  -3,  C=5--=. 

463.  Given  any  generator  of  a  ruled  surface,  we  can  de- 
scribe a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  which  shall  have  this  gene- 
rator in  common  with  the  ruled  surface,  and  which  shall  also 
have  the  same  tangent  plane  with  that  surface  at  every  point 
of  their  common  generator.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
struction of  Art.  458  that  the  tangent  plane  at  every  point 
on  a  generator  is  fixed,  when  the  two  next  consecutive  gene- 
rators are  given,  and  consequently  that  if  two  ruled  surfaces 
have  three  consecutive  generators  in  commoni  they  will  touch 

in 
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all  along  the  first  of  these  generators.  ISow  any  three  non- 
intersecting  right  lines  determine  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet 
(Art.  112);  the  hyperboloid  then  determined  bj  any  generator 
and  the  two  next  consecutive  will  touch  the  given  surface  as 
required. 

In  order  to  see  the  full  bearing  of  the  theorem  here  enun- 
ciated, let  us  suppose  that  the  axis  of  z  lies  altogether  in  any 
surface  of  the  rC^  degree,  then  every  term  in  its  equation  must 
contain  either  or  or  y;  and  that  equation  arranged  according 
to  the  powers  of  x  and  y  will  be  of  the  form 

where  u^^,  t?^_,  denote  functions  of  z  of  the  (n  —  1)**  degree,  &c 
Then  (see  Art.  110)  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  axis 
will  be  w'^-i^?  +  v'^,y  =  0,  where  u^^  denotes  the  result  of  sub- 
stituting in  tt^_,  the  coordinates  of  that  point.  Conversely,  it 
follows  that  any  plane  y  =  mx  touches  the  surface  in  n  -  1 
points,  which  are  determined  by  the  equation  «*«.,  + wv^.i  =  0. 
If  however  u^,,  v^,  have  a  common  factor  w^,  so  that  the 
terms  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y  may  be  written 
t*F  ("ii-^i^  +  ^n-^iy)  =  %  ^^®°  ^^®  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 
will  be  u\^^^x-\-v'^  iy  =  ^i  *^^  evidently  in  this  case  any 
plane  y^mx  will  touch  the  surface  only  in  n— ^  — 1  points. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  points  on  the  axis  for  which  u^^^ 
are  double  points  on  the  surface.  Now  what  is  asserted  in  the 
theorem  of  this  article  is,  that  when  the  axis  of  z  is  not  an 
isolated  right  line  on  a  surface,  but  one  of  a  system  of  right 
lines  by  which  the  surface  is  generated,  then  the  form  of  the 
equation  will  be 

^ii-«  ^^  +  vy)  +  &c.  =  0, 

so  that  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  axis  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hyperboloid  ux'>t  vy^  viz.  v!x  4  vy  =  0.  And 
any  plane  y  =  mx  will  touch  the  surface  in  but  one  point.  The 
factor  u,^  indicates  that  there  are  on  each  generator  n— 2 
points  which  are  double  points  on  the  surface. 

464.   We  can  verify  the  theorem  just  stated,  for  an  im- 
portant  class    of  ruled   surfaces,   viz.,  those    of  which   any 
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generator  can  be  expressed  by  two  equations  of  the  form 
aC  +  J^-'  +  ci^  +  &c.  ==  0,  aC  +  JV*'  +  cT*  +  &c.  =  0, 

where  a,  a\  bj  h\  &c.  are  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates,  and  t 
a  variable  parameter.  Then  the  equation  of  the  surface  obtained 
bj  eliminating  t  between  the  equations  of  the  generator  (see 
Higher  Algebra^  Arts.  85,  86),  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a 
determinant,  of  which  when  m^n  the  first  row  and  first  column 
are  identical,  being  {ah')^  [<^ci)^  (^))  &c.,  or  when  m>n,  the  first 
row  is  as  before  and  the  first  column  consists  of  n  such  consti- 
tuents, a  and  zeros.  Now  the  line  aa  is  a  generator,  namely, 
that  answering  to  ^=oo ;  and  we  have  just  proved  that  either  a 
or  a'  will  appear  in  every  term,  both  of  the  first  row  and  of  the 
first  column.  Since,  then,  every  term  in  the  expanded  determi- 
nant contains  a  factor  from  the  first  row  and  a  factor  from  the 
first  column,  the  expanded  determinant  will  be  a  function  of, 
at  least,  the  second  degree  in  a  and  a\  except  that  part  of  it 
which  is  multiplied  by  [ab')^  the  term  common  to  the  first  row 
and  first  cohimu.  But  that  part  of  the  equation  which  is  only 
of  the  first  degree  in  a  and  a'  determines  the  tangent  at  any 
point  of  aa  ;  the  ruled  surface  is  therefore  touched  along  that 
generator  by  the  hyperboloid  ah'  —  ba'  =  0. 

If  a  and  b  (or  a  and  b')  represent  the  same  plane,  then 
the  generator  aa'  intersects  the  next  consecutive,  and  the  plane 
a  touches  along  its  whole  length.  If  we  had  b^^ka^  b'^ka'^ 
the  terms  of  the  first  degree  in  a  and  a'  would  vanish,  and 
aa'  would  be  a  double  line  on  the  surface. 

465.  Beturning  to  the  theory  of  ruled  surfaces  in  general, 
it  is  evident  that  any  plane  through  a  generator  meets  the 
surface  iu  that  generator  and  in  a  curve  of  the  (n  —  1)^  degree 
meeting  the  generator  in  n  —  I  points.  Each  of  these  points 
being  a  double  point  in  the  curve  of  section  is  (Art.  264)  in 
a  certain  sense  a  point  of  contact  of  the  plane  with  the  surface. 
But  we  have  seen  (Art.  463)  that  only  one  of  them  is  properly 
a  point  of  contact  of  the  plane ;  the  other  n  -  2  are  fixed  points 
on  the  generator,  not  varying  as  the  plane  through  it  is 
changed.     They  are  the  points  where  this  generator  meets 
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other  non-consecutlye  generators,  and  are  points  of  a  double 
curve  on  the  surface.  Thus,  then,  a  skew  ruled  surface  in  general 
has  a  double  curve  which  is  met  by  every  generator  tn  n  —  2  paints. 
It  may  of  course  happen,  that  two  or  more  of  these  n  — 2 
points  coincide,  and  the  multiple  curve  on  the  surface  may  be 
of  higher  order  than  the  second.  In  the  case,  considered  in  the 
last  article,  it  can  be  proved  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  XVIII., 
on  the  Order  of  Bestricted  Systems  of  Equations)  that  the  mul- 
tiple curve  is  of  the  order  ^  (m  +  n  — l)(7n  + n  — 2),  and  that 
there  are  on  it  J  (m  +  n  —  2)  (m  +  n  ~  3)  (m  4-  n  —  4)  triple  points. 
A  ruled  surface  having  a  double  line  will  in  general  not 
have  any  cuspidal  line  unless  the  surface  be  a  developable, 
and  the  section  by  any  plane  will  therefore  be  a  curve  having 
double  points  but  not  cusps. 

466.   Consider  now  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point, 
and  which  envelopes  the  surface.     Since  every  plane  through 
a  generator  touches  the  surface  in   some  point,  the  tangent 
planes  to  the  cone  are  the  planes  joining  the  series  of  gene- 
rators to  the  vertex  of  the  cone.    The  cone  will  in  general, 
not  have  any  stationary  tangent  planes ;  for  such  a  plane  would 
arise  when  two  consecutive  generators  lie  in  the  same  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone.     But  it  is  only  in 
special  cases  that  a  generator  will  be  intersected  by  one  con- 
secutive ;  the  number  of  planes  through  two  consecutive  gene- 
rators is  therefore  finite ;  and  hence,  one  will,  in  general,  not 
pass  through  an  assumed  point.     The  class  of  the  cone,  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn 
through  any  line  through  the  vertex,  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  generators  which  can  meet  that  line,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
degree  of  the  surface  (see  note  p.  105).     We  have  proved  now 
that  the  chss  of  the  cone  is  equal  to  the  degree  of  a  section 
of  the  surface ;  and  that  the  former  has  no  stationary  tangent 
planes  as  the  latter  has  no  stationary  or  cuspidal  points.     The 
equations   then  which  connect  any  three  of  the  singularities 
of  a  curve  prove  that  the  number  of  double  tangent  planes 
to  the  cone  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  double  points 
of  a  section  of  the  surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  number 
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of  planes  containing  two  generators  which  can  be  drawn 
through  an  assumed  point,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  points  of 
intersection  of  two  generators  which  lie  in  an  assumed  plane.* 

467.  We  shall  illustrate  the  preceding  theory  by  an  enume- 
ration of  some  of  the  singularities  of  the  ruled  surface  generated 
by  a  line  meeting  three  fixed  directing  curves,  the  degrees  of 
which  are  m^,  w^,  Tw^.f 

The  degree  of  the  surface  generated  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  generators  which  meet  an  assumed  right  line ;  it  is  there- 
fore equal  to  the  number  of  intersections  of  the  curve  m^  with 
the  ruled  surface  having  for  directing  curves  the  curves  m^^  iw, 
and  the  assumed  line ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  m^  times  the  degree 
of  the  latter  surface.  The  degree  of  this  again  is,  in  like 
manner,  m^  times  the  degree  of  the  ruled  surface  whose  directing 
curves  are  two  right  lines  and  the  curve  m„  while  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  argument,  the  degree  of  this  last  is  2m,. 
It  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  ruled  surface  when  the 
generators  are  curves  rw^,  tw,,  tw,,  is  2m^m^m^. 

The  three  directing  curves  are  multiple  lines  on  the  surface, 
whose  orders  are  respectively  w^m^,  Wgin,,  m^m^.  For  through 
any  point  on  the  first  curve  pass  m^m^  generators,  the  inter- 
sections, namely,  of  the  cones  having  this  point  for  a  common 
vertex,  and  resting  on  the  curves  rw^,  m,. 

468.  The  degree  of  the  ruled  surface,  as  calculated  by  the 
last  article,  will  admit  of  reduction  if  any  pair  of  the  directing 
curves  have  points  in  common.  Thus,  if  the  curves  m,,  m^ 
have  a  point  in  common,  it  is  evident  that  the  cone  whose 
vertex  is  this  point,  and  base  the  curve  m^  will  be  included 
in  the  system,  and  that  the  order  of  the  ruled  surface  proper 
will  be  reduced  by  m,,  while  the  curve  m^  will  be  a  multiple  line 
of  degree  only  m^m^  —  1.  And  generally  if  the  three  pairs  made 
out  of  the  three  directing  curves  have  common  respectively 
a,  fij  7  points,  the  order  of  the  ruled  surface  will  be  reduced 

*  These  theorems  are  Prof.  Caylcy's.  Cambridge  and  Dublin  MaihematicalJoumal, 
ToL  VII.,  p.  171. 

t  I  published  a  discuaaion  of  this  surface,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathemaiical 
Journal,  yoL  yiu.,  p.  46. 
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by  m^a  +  fnJ3  +  ^1^7,*  while  the  order  of  multiplicitj  of  the 
directing  curveB  will  be  reduced  respectively  by  a,  /3,  7.  ThoSi 
if  the  directing  lines  be  two  right  lines  and  a  twisted  cubic, 
the  surface  is  in  general  of  the  sixth  order,  but  if  each  of  the 
lines  intersect  the  cubic,  the  order  is  only  the  fourth.  If  each 
intersect  it  twice,  the  surface  is  a  quadric.  If  one  intersect  it 
twice  and  the  other  once,  the  surface  is  a  skew  surface  of  the 
third  degree  on  which  the  former  line  is  a  double  line. 

Again,  let  the  directing  curves  be  any  three  plane  sections 
of  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  According  to  the  general  theory 
the  surface  ought  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  order,  and  let  us  see 
how  a  reduction  takes  place.  Each  pair  of  directing  curves 
have  two  points  common;  namely,  the  points  in  which  the 
line  of  intersection  of  their  planes  meets  the  surface.  And  the 
complex  surface  of  the  sixteenth  order  consists  of  six  cones  of 
the  second  order,  together  with  the  original  quadric  reckoned 
twice.  That  it  must  be  reckoned  twice,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  four  generators  which  can  be  drawn  through  any  point 
on  one  of  the  directing  curves  are  two  lines  belonging  to  the 
cones  and  tioo  generators  of  the  given  hyperboloid. 

In  general,  if  we  take  as  directing  curves  three  plane  sec- 
tions of  any  ruled  surface,  the  equation  of  the  ruled  surface 
generated  will  have,  in  addition  to  the  cones  and  to  the  original 
surface,  a  factor  denoting  another  ruled  surface  which  passes 
through  the  given  curves.  For  it  will  generally  be  possible 
to  draw  lines,  meeting  all  three  curves  which  are  not  gene- 
rators of  the  original  surface. 

469.  The  order  of  the  ruled  surface  being  2m^m^m^j  Jt 
follows,  from  Art.  465,  that  any  generator  is  intersected  by 
2721, r/t^m,  -  2  other  generators.  But  we  have  seen  that  at 
the  points  where  it  meets  the  directing  curves,  it  meets 
(m,wig  —  1)  +  (wigWi,  —  1)  +  (wi^m^  —  1)  other  generators.  Conse- 
quently it  must  meet  2Tnjn^m^  —  {m^m^  +  m^m^  4  m^m^)  +  1  gene- 
rators, in  points  not  on  the  directing  curves.  We  shall  establish 
this  result  independently  by  seeking  the  number  of  generators 

*  Hy  attention  was  called  by  Prof.  Cayley  to  this  redaction,  which  takes  place 
when  the  directing  ctures  have  points  in  common. 
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which  can  meet  a  given  generator.  B7  the  last  article,  the 
degree  of  the  raled  surface  whose  directing  curves  are  the  curves 
m^j  m,,  and  the  given  generator,  which  is  a  line  resting  on  both, 
is  2m,Wg  —  w,  —  ?n,.  Multiplying  this  number  by  m„  we  get  the 
number  of  points  where  this  new  ruled  surface  is  met  by  the 
curve  m,.  But  amongst  these  will  be  reckoned  (m^m^^  1)  times 
the  point  where  the  given  generator  meets  the  curve  m,.  Sub- 
tracting this  number,  then,  there  remain 

points  of  the  curve  m,,  through  which  can  be  drawn  a  line  to 
meet  the  curves  97?^,  m,,  and  the  assumed  generator.  But  this 
is  in  other  words  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

470.  We  can  examine  in  the  same  way  the  order  of  the 
surface  generated  by  a  line  meeting  a  curve  m,  twice,  and 
another  curve  m^  once.  It  is  proved,  as  in  Art.  467,  that  the 
order  is  m,  times  the  order  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  line 
meeting  m^  twice,  and  meeting  any  assumed  right  line.  Now 
if  A,  be  the  number  of  apparent  double  points  of  the  curve  m^y 
that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through 
an  assumed  point  to  meet  that  curve  twice,  it  is  evident  that  the 
assumed  right  line  will  on  this  ruled  surface  be  a  multiple 
line  of  the  order  A^,  and  the  section  of  the  ruled  surface  by  a 
plane  through  that  line  will  be  that  line  A,  times,  together  with 
the  if/i,  (m,  —  1)  lines  joining  any  pair  of  the  points  where  the 
plane  cuts  the  curve  m^.  The  degree  of  this  ruled  surface  will 
then  be  h^  +  ^m,  [m^  —  I),  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  degree 
will  be  m^  times  this  number,  if  the  second  director  be  a  curve 
m^  instead  of  a  right  line. 

The  result  of  this  article  may  be  verified  as  follows :  Con- 
sider a  complex  curve  made  up  of  two  simple  curves  nt^,  m^ ; 
then  a  line  which  meets  this  system  twice  must  either  meet 
both  the  simple  curves,  or  else  must  meet  one  of  them  twice. 
The  number  of  apparent  double  points  of  the  system  is 
A,  +  A,  +  WjTii^  ;*  and  the  order  of  the  surface  generated  by  a 

*  Where  I  us«  A  in  these  formuls  Prof.  Cayley  uses  r,  the  rank  of  the  system, 
substituting  for  h  from  the  formula  r  =  m  (m  —  1)  —  2A,  And  when  the  system  ia 
ft  complex  one,  we  have  simply  /2  =  rj  +  r,. 
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line  meeting  a  right  line,  and  meeting  the  complex  curve 
twice,  is 

J  [m^  +  m^)  (wij  +  t»j  -  1)  +  A,  +  Aj,  +  m^m^ 
=  {^m^  {m^  -  1)  +  h^}  +  {im,  (tw,  - 1)  +  A,}  +  2m^m^. 

471.  The  order  of  the  surface  generated  bj  a  line  which  meets 
a  curve  three  times  may  be  calculated  as  follows,  when  the 
curve  is  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  U^  V:  Let 
^yz'w'  be  any  point  on  the  curve,  ocyzvo  any  point  on  a  gene- 
rator through  x'rfz'uf ;  and  let  us,  as  in  Art.  343,  form  the  two 
equations  S  C7'  +  \\l^  CT  +  &c.  =  0,  8  F  +  iS*  F  +  &c.  =  0. 

Now  if  the  generator  meet  the  curve  twice  again,  these 
equations  must  have  two  common  roots.  If  then  we  form  the 
conditions  that  the  equations  shall  have  two  common  roots,  and 
between  these  and  V  =  0,  F'  =  0,  eliminate  x'%fz'w\  we  shall 
have  the  equation  of  the  surface ;  or,  rather  that  equation 
three  times  over,  since  each  generator  corresponds  to  three 
different  points  on  the  curve  TJV.  But  since  V  and  V  do  not 
contain  ocyzw^  the  order  of  the  result  of  elimination  will  be  the 
product  of  ^j  the  order  of  CT,  V  by  the  weight  of  the  other 
two  equations ;  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  xvill.).  If,  then, 
we  apply  the  formulae  given  in  that  Lesson  for  finding  the 
weight  of  the  system  of  conditions  that  two  equations  shall 
have  two  common  roots,  putting  m=p— 1,  w  =  j-l,  \  =  0, 
X'  ssp,  ^  =  0,  /a'  =  J,  the  result  is  \  [pq  —  2)  [2pq  —  3  ( p  +  j)  +  4}, 
and  the  order  of  the  required  surface  is  this  number  mul- 
tiplied by  ^pq.  But  the  intersection  of  i7,  F  is  a  curve 
(see  Art.  343),  for  which  m=^pq^  2A  =pq  [p  -  1)  (j  —  1),  whence 
yj  (p  +  j)  =  m'  +  711  —  2A.  Substituting  these  values,  the  order 
of  the  surface  expressed  in  terms  of  m  and  h  is 

J (m - 2)  (6A  +  ?n - 7w"),  or  (m-2)  A-Jm  (m- 1)  (wi-2), 

a  number  which  may  be  verified,  as  in  the  last  article. 

472.  The  ruled  surfaces  considered  in  the  preceding  articles 
have  all  a  certain  number  of  double  generators.  Thus,  if  a  line 
meets  the  curve  m^  twice,  and  also  the  curves  m^  and  nt,,  it 
belongs  doubly  to  the  system  of  lines  which  meet  the  curves 
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fytp  m^j  fit,  and  is  a  double  generator  on  the  corresponding 
surface.  But  the  number  of  such  lines  is  evidently  equsd  to  the 
number  of  intersections  of  the  curve  m,  with  the  surface  gene* 
rated  bj  the  lines  which  meet  m^  twice,  and  also  m,,  that  is 
to  say,  is  mjn^  {^m,  (tw,  -  1)  +  A,} ;  the  total  number  of  double 
generators  is  therefore 

^m^mjn^  (m,  +  wi,  +  m,  —  3)  +  \mjn^  +  hjnjn^  +  hjn^m^. 

In  like  manner  the  lines  which  meet  m^  three  times,  and  also  m, 
belong  triply  to  the  system  of  lines  which  meet  m^  twice,  and  also 
m^ ;  and  the  number  of  such  triple  generators  is  seen  by  the  last 
article  to  be  w,  (m,  -  2)  A^  -  \m^m^  (^i  —  1)  {^x  ■*  2).  The  surface 
has  also  double  generators  whose  number  we  shall  determine 
presently,  being  the  lines  which  meet  both  m,  and  m^  twice. 

Lastly,  the  lines  which  meet  a  curve  four  times  are  multiple 
lines  of  the  fourth  order  on  the  surface  generated  by  the  lines 
which  meet  the  curve  three  times.  We  can  determine  the 
number  of  such  lines  when  the  curve  b  given  as  the  intersection 
of  two  surfaces,  but  will  first  establish  a  principle  which  admits 
of  many  ajpplications. 

473.  Let  the  equations  of  three  surfaces  C7,  F,  W  contain 
xysw  in  the  degrees  respectively  X,  X^,  X^',  and  oi^z'%x{  in 
degrees  /a,  /a^,  ik\  and  let  the  XX V^  points  of  intersection  of 
these  surfaces  all  coincide  with  x'j/x'v/  \  then  it  is  required  to 
find  the  order  of  the  further  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  line  in  common.  When  this 
is  the'  case,  any  arbitrary  plane  ax  +  i3y  +  7s  +  Su?  must  be 
certain  to  have  a  point  in  common  with  the  three  surfaces 
(namely,  the  point  where  it  is  met  by  the  common  line),  and 
therefore  the  result  of  elimination  between  £7,  F,  W  and  the 
arbitrary  plane  must  vanish.  This  result  is  of  the  degree 
XXV  in  a/878,  and  /aX'X"  +  /a VX  +  m"^^'  in  x'y'z'uT.  The  first 
of  these  numbers  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  XYIII.)  we  call 
the  order^  and  the  second  the  weight  of  the  resultant.  Now, 
since  the  resultant  is  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the 
results  of  substituting  in  ax  +  ffy  +  ye  +  Swj  the  coordinates 
of  each  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  Uj  F,  TT,  this  re- 
sultant must  be  of  the  form  n  (aa^  +  /S/  +  yzT  +  Sw')^'^".    The 

KKK 
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condition  ouc'  +  ^y  +  7/  +  iw'  =  0,  merely  Indicates  that  the 
arbitrary  plane  passes  through  xy'zw\  in  which  case  it  passes 
through  a  point  common  to  the  three  surfaces,  whether  they 
have  a  common  line  or  not.  The  condition,  therefore,  that  they 
shall  have  a  common  line  is  11  =  0;  and  this  must  be  of  the 
degree 

that  Is  to  say,  the  degree  of  the  condition  is  got  by  subtracting  the 
order  from  the  weight  of  the  equations  Z7,  F,  W. 

474,  Now  let  x'y'z'w'  be  any  point  on  the  curve  of  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  f7,  F,  xyzvo  any  other  point ;  and,  as 
in  Art.  471,  let  us  form  the  equations  8£/'+^XS*£/'+&c  =  0, 
8F+iX8*F'+&c.  =  0.  If  x'/aV  be  a  point  through  which  a 
line  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  curve  in  four  points,  and  xyzw 
any  point  whatever  on  that  line,  these  two  equations  in  \  will 
have  three  roots  common.  And,  therefore,  if  we  form  the  three 
conditions  that  the  equations  should  have  three  roots  common, 
these  conditions  considered  as  functions  of  xyzw^  denote  surfaces 
having  common  the  line  which  meets  the  curve  in  four  points. 
Sut  if  ody'z'uf  had  not  been  such  a  point,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  find  any  point  xyzw  distinct  from  x'y'z'w\  for  which  the 
three  conditions  would  be  fulfilled ;  and,  therefore,  in  general  the 
conditions  denote  surfaces  having  no  point  common  but  x'y'z'w\ 
The  order,  then,  of  the  condition  which  x'yz'w  must  fulfil,  if  it  be 
a  point  through  which  a  line  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  curve  in 
four  points,  is,  by  the  last  article,  the  difierence  between  the 
weight  and  the  order  of  the  system  of  conditions,  that  the 
equations  should  have  three  common  roots.  But  (see  Higher 
Algebra^  Lesson  xviii.)  the  weight  of  this  system  of  con- 
ditions is  found  by  making  m=2^  — 1,  n  =  j— 1,  X=2^,  fA  =  qj 
X'  =  /Lt'  =  0,  to  be 

+  15;?2  (^  4  2)  - 13/??  -  66  (;>  +  j)  + 108} ; 
while  the  order  of  the  same  system  is 

i  [pY-^pYip^  i)'^^pY-^^q{p^-qY-^pq  (p+q)  + 13/>?-  36}. 
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The  order,  then,  of  the  condition  11  =  0  to  be  fulfilled  by 
x'yzw\  being  the  difference  of  these  numbers,  is 

\  {2/2"-6/j'(;?+j)+3;?5'(;?+j)"+18;?j(p+ j)-262>j-66[p+j)+ 144}. 

The  intersection  of  the  surface  11  with  the  given  curve  deter- 
mines the  points  through  which  can  be  drawn  lines  to  meet  in 
four  points ;  and  the  number  of  such  lines  is  therefore  \  of  the 
number  just  found  multiplied  by  pq.  As  before,  putting  pq  =  m^ 
pq  ip  +  q)  =^m^ -^  m  —  2A,  the  number  of  lines  meeting  in  four 
points  is  found  to  be 

^4  {-  m*  +  18m'  -  71m'  +  78m  -  48mA  +  132A  4  12A'}  * 

From  this  number  can  be  derived  the  number  of  lines  which 
meet  both  of  two  curves  twice.  For,  substitute  in  the  formula 
just  written  m^  +  m^  for  m,  and  A,  4  A^  +  m,m,  for  A,  and  we 
have  the  number  of  lines  which  meet  the  complex  curve  four 
times.  But  from  this  take  awaj  the  number  of  lines  which 
meet  each  four  times,  and  the  number  given  (Art.  472)  of  those 
which  meet  one  three  times  and  the  other  once ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  number  of  lines  which  meet  both  curves  twice,  viz. 

AjAj  4  im^m,  {m^  -  1)  (m,  -  1). 

475.  Besides  the  multiple  generators,  the  ruled  surfaces  we 
have  been  considering  have  also  nodal  curves,  being  the  locus 
of  points  of  intersection  of  two  different  generators.  I  do  not 
know  any  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  order  of  these  nodal 
curves ;  but  Prof.  Cayley  has  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  solution 
of  the  problem  by  the  following  method.  Let  m  be  one  of 
the  curves  used  in  generating  one  of  the  surfaces  we  have  been 
considering,  M  the  degree  of  that  surface,  ^  (m)  the  degree 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  the  double  lines  on -that  surface;  then 
if  we  suppose  m  to  be  a  complex  curve  made  up  of  two  simple 
curves  m,  and  m,,  the  surface  will  consist  of  two  surfaces 
3fj,  M^  having  as  a  double  line  the  intersection  of  M^  and  M^j 

*  It  may  happen,  as  Prof.  Cayley  has  remarked,  that  the  surfaoe  H  may  altogether 
contain  the  given  carve,  in  which  case  an  infinity  of  lines  can  be  drawn  to  meet 
in  four  points.  Thus  the  carve  of  intersection  of  a  ruled  sarface  by  a  sorfaoe  of  the 
p^  order  is  evidently  snch  that  every  generator  of  the  ruled  sarface  meets  the  corvQ 
in/)  points. 
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in  addition  to  the  doable  lines  ou  each  Burfaoe.  ThuSy  then, 
0  (m)  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  condition 

Using,  then,  the  value  already  found  for  Jf,  in  terms  of  m,, 
solving  this  functional  equation,  and  determining  the  constants 
involved  in  it  by  the  help  of  particular  oases  in  which  the 
problem  can  be  solved  directly,  Prof.  Cayley  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  order  of  the  nodal  curve,  distinct  from  the 
multiple  generators,  is  in  the  case  of  the  surface  generated  by 
a  line  meeting  three  curves  m^,  m„  m,, 

in  the  case  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  meeting  m^  twice 
and  m,  once,  is 

m,  {i\  (m,  -  2)  (m,  -  3)  +  ^m^  {m,  -  1)  K  -  »)  (^t  -  3)} 
+  ^.K-  l){iV  +  iAt  «-^  -  1)+K  K-l)«-5m,+  10)}, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  meeting  iit| 
three  times,  is 

JA>,  (mj  -  5)  -  iA,  (m/  -  5m,'  +  5w,»  -  49m,  + 120) 

+  T^J  {K  -  ^^i^  +  ^^K  -  270m,"  +  868m,*  -  408m,). 

SECTION   III.      ORTHOGONAL  SURFACES. 

476.  We  have  already  given  a  proof  of  Dupin's  theorem 
regarding  orthogonal  surfaces  in  Art.  304 ;  as  this  theorem  has 
led  to  investigations  on  systems  of  orthogonal  surfaces,  we 
proceed  to  present  the  proof  under  a  di£ferent  and  somewhat 
more  geometrical  form  as  follows.  Imagine  a  given  surface, 
and  on  each  normal  measure  off  from  the  surface  an  in- 
finitesimal distance  I  (varying  at  pleasure  from  point  to  point 
of  the  surface,  or  say  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  position 
of  the  point  on  the  surface) :  the  extremities  of  these  distances 
form  a  new  surface,  which  may  be  called  the  consecutive 
surface;  and  to  each  point  of  the  g^ven  surface  corresponds  a 
point  on  the  consecutive  surface,  viz.  the  point  on  the  normal 
at  the  distance  I ;  hence,  to  any  curve  or  series  of  curves  on 
the  given  surface  corresponds  a  curve  or  series  of  curves  on 
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the  oonsecative  surface.  Suppose  that  we  have  on  the  giyen 
surface  two  series  of  curves  cutting  at  right  angles,  then  we 
have  on  the  consecutive  surface  the  corresponding  two  series  of 
curves,  but  these  will  not  in  general  intersect  at  right  angles. 

Take  A  a  point  on  the  given  surface ;  AB^  A  C  elements  of 
the  two  curves  through 
A ;  AA\  BF,  GO'  the 
infinitesimal  distances 
on  the  three  normab; 
then  we  have  on  the 
consecutive  surface  the 
point  A\  and  the  ele- 
ments A'Rj  AC  of 
the  two  corresponding 
curves;  the  angles  at 
A  are  by  hypothesis  each  of  them  a  right  angle ;  the  angle 
BA'O'  is  not  in  general  a  right  angle,  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  condition  of  its  being  so,  is  that  the  normals  BFy 
AA!  shall  intersect,  or  that  the  normals  GG\  AA'  shall 
intersect,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  if  one  pair  intersect,  the 
other  pair  also  intersect.  But  the  normals  intersecting,  AB^  A  (7, 
will  be  elements  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  the  two  series 
of  curves  on  the  given  surface  will  be  the  lines  of  curvature 
of  this  surface. 

477.  Take  Xy  y,  z  for  the  coordinates  of  the  point  A\  a,  iS,  7 
for  the  direction-cosines  of  AA ;  a„  /S,,  7^  for  those  of  AB^ 
and  o^,  fi^y  7j  for  those  of  A  C.    Write  also 

Then  it  will  be  shown  that  the  condition  for  the  intersection 
of  the  normals  AA^j  BR  is 

the  condition  for  the  intersection  of  the  normab  AA\  GC'  is 

aAa  +  i8.8^  + 7,8.7  =  0, 
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and  that  these  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  and  to  the  con- 
dition for  the  angle  B'AC  being  a  right  angle. 

Taking  Z,  l^^  Z,  for  the  lengths  AA\  ABj  A  C,  the  coordinates 
of  A\  Bj  G  measured  from  the  point  A^  are  respectivelj 

(Za,  W,  77),  (Z,a.,  Z,^„  7^7^,  (?,«,,  Z^,,  Z,7,). 

The  equations  of  the  normal  at  A  may  be  written 

X=a;4^a,   r=  y  +  tf/S,  Z=  «  +  ^7, 

where  X,  Yj  Z  are  current  coordinates,  and  ^  b  a  variable 
parameter.  Hence  for  the  normal  at  B  passing  from  the  co- 
ordinates aj,  y,  «   to  a;  +  Z^a,,  y  +  Ifi^^  z  +  Zj7j,  the   equations 

are 

-ar= a;  +  ^a  +  Z^a,  +  Z,8,  (tfa), 

Z=«  +  tf7  +  Z,7,+Z,8,(tf7), 
and  if  the  two  normals  intersect  in  the  point  (X,  F,  ^),  then 

a,  +  aS^tf  +  0\oL  =  0, 

7, +  78,^  +  ^^17=0. 
EUmmating  0  and  S^9,  the  condition  is 


«i)  «) 


=  0; 


7„  7,  8i7 

or  since      a„  fi^  7,  =  ^7i  -  ^i7,  7a,  -  7,a,  a^i  -  a,^, 
this  is  a,8,a  +  /3JS^0  +  yJS^y  =  0. 

Similarly  the  condition  for  the  intersection  of  the  normals 
AA\  CG'  is 

«A«  +  ^A^  + 7,8.7  =  0. 

We  have  next  to  show  that 

a,Sfl  +  13^8^13  +  7,8,7  =  a,S,a  +  fi^S^/S  +  7,8,7. 

In  fact,  this  equation  is 

Mi  -  «.8,) «  +  (^A  -  /3.S.)  /8  +  (7,S.  -  y.S.)  7  =  0, 
which  we  proceed  to  verify. 
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In  the  first  term  the  symbol  a,8j  —  a,8,  is 

a,  (a A  +  PA  +  ^1^.)  -  «i  Mx  +  PA  +  %^n\ 
this  is  (a^,  -  afi^j  d^  +  (7,a,  -  7.a J  (i. ; 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is 
and  the  equation  to  be  verified  is 

Writing  «»^^^  =  i»5'|> 

where  if  l=f{x^  y,  «)  is  the  equation  of  the  surface,  X,  F,  Zare 
the  derived  functions  ^,  ^,  ^,  and  5  =  V(-X:"+  Y'+Z'), 
the  function  on  tl^e  left-hand  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is 

that  13  ^{a{d^Z^d^Y)-i-/3{d^X-d^)  +  y{d^Y--d^X)l 
which  vanishes ;  and  the  second  is 

-;g{«(^^.-7rf,)  +  )8(7^,-a^.)  +  7K-)8rfJ}i2, 
which  also  vanishes ;  that  is,  we  have  identically 

«,«,«  +  PAP  +  7A7  =  *»»,«  +  P^^P  +  7.«.7, 
and  the  vanishing  of  the  one  function  implies  the  vanishmg  of 
the  other. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  condition  that  the  angle  B'A'G^ 
shall  be  a  right  angle,  the  coordinates  of  B'  are  what  those  of 
-4'  become  on  substituting  in  them  x  +  Z,a„  y  +  ?j/8„  z  +  ^^7^  in 
place  of  Xj^jZ]  that  is,  these  coordinates  are 

a;  +  Za  +  ZjO,  +  Z,Sj  (?a),  &c., 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  measuring  them  from  A^  as  originj 
the  coordinates  of  B^  are 

Z,  (a,  +  ISfl  +  aS^l), 
^i  (7.  +  %  +  78x0, 
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and  similarly  those  of  C  measured  from  the  same  ori^n  A'  are 

h  [%  +  %  +  78.0. 
Hence  the  condition  for  the  angle  to  be  right  is 

(a,  +  Ihfl  +  ai,l)  (a.  +  Ihji  +  a\l) 

+  09. 4  nfi + m)  (/3. + l^fi + /3  V) 

+  (7,  +  ».7  +  7S.O  (%  +  %  +  7 V)  =  0. 
Here  the  terms  independent  of  7,  S,Z,  S,Z  yanish ;  and  writmg 
down  only  the  terms  which   are  of  the  first  order  in  these 
qaantitieSy  the  condition  is 

a,  [liji  +  a\l)  +  a,  [Ihfl  +  aS,Z) 
+  )8,  (78^  +  i88.7)  +  /3,  [Ufi  +  /8S,7) 

+  7.  (%  +  7 V)  +  7,  ('8,7  +  78,0  *  0, 
where  the  terms  in  hj,^  hji  vanish ;  the  remaining  terms  divide 
by  l^  and  throwmg  oat  this  factor,  the  condition  is 

{a^oL  +  p^ifi  +  7,8.7)  +  (a,8.a  +  fi.hfi  +  7.8,7)  =  0. 

By  what  precedesj  this  may  be  written  ander  either  of  the 

forms 

a,8,a  +  /3,8,i8  + 7,8,7  =  0, 

a,8,a  +  i8,8,i8  + 7,8.7  =  0, 

and  the  theorem  is  thas  proved. 

Now  in  any  system  of  orthogonal  surfaces  taking  for  the 
given  surface  of  the  foregoing  demonstration  any  surface  of  one 
family,  we  have  not  only  on  the  given  surface,  but  also  on  the 
consecutive  surface  of  the  family,  two  series  of  curves  cutting 
at  right  angles ;  and  the  demonstrated  property  is  that  the  two 
series  of  curves  on  the  given  surface  (that  is  on  any  surface 
of  the  family)  are  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the  surface.  And 
the  same  being  of  course  the  case  as  to  the  surfaces  of  the  other 
two  families  respectively,  we  have  Dupin's  theorem* 

478.  In  regard  to  the  foregoing  proof,  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  there  is  nothing  to  show,  and  it  is  not  in  fact 
in  general  the  case,  that  A'B\  A!0'  are  elements  of  the  lines 
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of  curvatore  on  the  consecutive  surface.  The  consecutive 
surface  (as  constructed  with  an  arbitrarily  varying  value  of  Z) 
is  in  fact  any  surface  everywhere  indefinitely  near  to  the 
given  surface ;  and  since  by  hypothesis  AA'  and  BB^  intersect 
and  also  AA\  GC  intersect,  then  AB  and  AB^  intersect,  and 
also  ^(7  and  A'C^]  the  theorem,  if  it  were  true,  would  be,  that 
taking  on  the  given  surface  any  point  A^  and  drawing  the  normal 
to  meet  the  consecutive  surface  in  A\  then  the  tangents  ABy  AO 
of  the  lines  of  curvature  at  A  meet  respectively  the  tangents 
A'B'j  AC  of  the  lines  of  curvature  through  -4';  and  it  b 
obvious  that  this  is  not  in  general  the  case;  that  it  shall  be 
so,  implies  a  restriction  on  the  arbitrary  value  of  the  function  h 
Prof.  Cayley  has  shown  that  when  the  position  of  the  point  A 
on  the  given  surface  is  determined  by  the  parameters  p^  q^  which 
are  such  that  the  equations  of  the  curves  of  curvature  are 
p  =  const.,  ;  =  const,  respectively,  then  the  condition  is  that  I 
shall  satisfy  the  same  partial  difierential  equation  as  is  satisfied 
by  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z  considered  as  functions  of  p,  q^  viz. 
the  equation  (Art.  384) 

rf*u        1  1  dEdu      I  I  dGdu      ^ 


dpdq      2  JEdq  dp      2  G  dp  dq 

The  above  conclusion  may  be  differently  stated:  taking 
^=/(a5,  y,  z)  a  perfectly  arbitrary  function  of  (ar,  y,  «),  the 
family  of  surfaces  r  =/(a?,  y,  2$),  does  not  belong  to  a  system 
of  orthogonal  surfaces ;  in  order  that  it  may  do  so  the  foregoing 
property  must  hold  good;  viz.  it  is  necessary  that  taking  a 
point  A  on  the  surface  r,  and  passing  along  the  normal  to  the 
point  A^  on  the  consecutive  surface  r  +  dr,  the  tangents  to  the 
lines  of  curvature  at  A  shall  respectively  meet  the  tangents 
to  the  lines  of  curvature  at  A\  And  this  implies  that  r, 
considered  as  a  function  of  x,  y,  Zy  satisfies  a  certain  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  third  order,  Prof.  Cayley's  inves- 
tigation of  which  will  be  given  presently.* 

*  The  remaik  that  r  is  not  a  perfectly  arbitraij  fimction  of  (x,  y,  t)  wai  first 
made  by  Bonqnet,  Liauv,  t.  XI.  p.  446  (1846),  and  he  also  showed  that  in  the  par- 
ticular case  where  r  is  of  the  form  r  =/{x)  +  ^  (y)  + 1^  (z)t  the  necessary  condition 
was  that  r  should  satisfy  a  certain  partial  differential  equation  of  the  third  order ; 
this  equation  was  found  by  him,  and  in  a  different  manner  by  Seziet,  Li«uv,  t.  Xli. 

LLL 
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479.  Dupin's  theorem,  and  the  notion  of  orthogonal  surfaces 
are  the  foundation  of  Lamp's  theory  of  curvilinear  coordinates.* 
Kepresenting  the  three  families  of  orthogonal  surfaces  by 
^=:0(x,  y,  «),  j  =  V^(a?,  y,  z)  r^f{x^  y,  «),  then  conversely 
x^  y,  z  are  functions  of  p^  j,  r  which  are  said  to  be  the 
curvilinear  coordinates  of  the  point.  It  will  be  observed  that 
regarding  one  of  the  coordinates,  say  r,  as  an  absolute  constant, 
then  p^  q  are  parameters  determining  the  position  of  the  point 
on  the  surface  r^f(x^y^  z\  such  as  are  used  in  Gauss'  theory 
of  the  curvature  of  surfaces ;  and  by  Dupin's  theorem  it  appears 
that  on  this  surface  the  equations  of  the  lines  of  curvature 
are  p=: const.  ;  =  const,  respectively;  whence  also  (Art.  384) 
x^  y,  z  each  satisfy  the  differential  equation 

dpdq      2  Edq  dp      2  O  dp  dq  "    ^ 
(and  the  like  equations  with  j,  r  and  r,  p  in  place  of  p,  ; 
respectively)    a    result    obtained   by  Lame,  but   without  the 
geometrical  interpretation. 

Conversely  we  may  derive  another  proof  of  Dupin's  theorem 
from  these  considerations ;  taking  x^y^z  as  given  functions  of 
p^  J,  r,  and  writing 

dxdx      dy  dy      dz  dz  ^.       ^ 
Jpdi'^dpdi'^d^d^''^P'^^' 

dx  d*x       dy  d^y       dz   d^z   _p         -.    - 
^ d^r  "^  ~dp  d^dr  "^dpd^T^^^'  *'*-''  *''•' 

p.  241  (1847).  That  the  same  is  the  case  generally  was  shown  by  Bonnet  (Comptet 
Ttndut^  LIT.  556,  1862),  and  a  mode  of  obtaining  this  equation  is  indicated  by 
Darbonz,  Awn,  de  V  ecole  narmahy  t.  in.  p.  110  (1866),  his  form  of  the  theorem 
is  that  in  the  surface  r  =/{Xf  y,  e),  if  a,  /9,  y  are  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line 
of  currature  at  a  given  point  of  the  surface,  then  the  function  must  be  such  that 
the  differential  equation  adx  +  ^dy  +  ydz  =  0  shall  be  integrable  by  a  factor.  The 
condition  as  given  in  the  text  is  in  the  form  given  by  Levy,  Jour,  de  f  ecole  polyt^ 
XLiii.    (1870);     he   does   not   obtain    the    partial    differential   equation,   though 

he  finds  what  it  becomes  on  writing  therein   -7-  =  0,  -j-  =  0 ;  the  actual  equation 

(which  of  course  includes  as  well  this  result,  as  the  particular  case  obtained  by 
KM.  Bouquet  and  Serret)  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Cayley,  Comptes  rtndw,  t.  LXXT. 
(1872);  but  in  a  form  which  (as  he  afterwards  discovered)  was  affected  with  an 
extraneous  factor. 

•  Lam6,  Comptes  rendus,  t.  vi.  (1838),  and  Ltour.,  t.  v.  (1840),  and  various  later 
MemoizB;  also  Lt^ons  tur  Us  coordonnees  curviligneSf  Paris,  1859. 
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=  0, 


the  conditions  for  the  intersections  at  right  angles  may  be  written 

and  the  first  two  equations  give 

dx  dy  dz  ^dy  dz       dz  dy    dz  dx      dx  dz    dx  dy      dy  dx 
dr' dr' dr      dp  dq       dp  dq'  dp  dq       dp  dq*  dp  dq      dp  dq* 

Moreover,  by  differentiating  the  three  equations  with  respect 
to^,  J,  r  respectively,  we  find 

[rp.yj  +  [p2.r]  =  0,    [p?.r]  +  [jr.;>]  =0,    [?r.;>]+ [fp.y]  =  0, 

that  is  [jr.^]  =  0,   [»y.j]==0,   [^j.r]  =  0.      The  last  of  these 

equations,  substituting  in  it  for  ^- ,    -p ,    -t-  the  foregoing 

values,  becomes 

dx  dy        dz 

dp  ^    dp  ^     dp 

dx  dy         dz 

dq  ^    dq  ^     dq 

d*x      d\y       d^z 
dpdq  '  dpdq  *  dpdq 
and  the  equation  [2>,  j^]  =  0  is 

dxdx      dy  dy      dz  dz 

dpdq  dp  dq  dp  dq 
These  equations  are  therefore  satisfied  by  the  values  of  x,  y,  z 
in  terms  of  2>,  q^  r ;  and  regarding  in  them  r  as  a  given  constant 
but  ^,  q  as  variable  parameters,  the  values  in  question  represent 
a  determinate  surface  of  the  family  r  ~/(x,  y,  z) ;  and  it  thus 
appears  that  this  surface  is  met  in  its  lines  of  curvature  by 
the  surfaces  of  the  other  two  families. 

480.  We  proceed  now  to  the  investigation  of  Prof.  Cayley's 
differential  equation  already  referred  to.  Let  P  be  a  point 
on  a  surface  belonging  to  an  orthogonal  system,  P^Tthe  normal, 
Pr„  PT^  the  principal  tangents  or  directions  of  curvature, 
then,  by  Dupin^s  theorem,  the  tangent  planes  to  the  two 
orthotomic  surfaces  are  NPT^^  NFT^.  Take  now  a  surface 
passing  through  a  consecutive  point  P'  on  the  normal,  and  if 
the  surface  be  a  consecutive  one  of  the  same  orthogonal  family, 
the  planes  NPT^^  NPT^  must  also  meet  its  tangent  plane  at  P^ 
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in  the  two  pnDcIpal  tangents  P'T^^  P'T^\  This  is  the  con- 
dition which  we  are  about  to  express  analytically. 

Take  r  —/(a,  y,  «)  =  0  for  the  equation  of  the  family  of 
the  orthogonal  system,  the  given  surface  being  that  correspond- 
ing to  a  given  value  of  the  parameter  r ;  and  let  the  differential 
coefficients  of  /  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  r  considered 
as  a  function  of  x^  y^  z)  be  Z,  if,  N  of  the  first  order,  and 
a,  5,  c,  /,  ^,  h  of  the  second  order ;  and  then  the  point  P  being 
taken  as  origin,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point  is  Lx-^-My  +  Nz^Oy  which  we  shall  call  for  shortness 
2^=0;  while  the  inflexional  tangents  are  determined  as  the 
intersections  of  T  with  the  cone 

which  we  shall  call  U^O.  The  two  principal  tangents  are 
determined  as  being  harmonic  conjugates  with  the  inflexional 
tangents,  and  also  as  being  at  right  angles,  that  is  to  say, 
harmonic  conjugates  with  the  intersection  of  the  plane  T  with 
a*  +  y  +  «''  =  0,  or  r=0.  Suppose  now  that  we  had  formed 
the  equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  through  the  normal,  and 
through  the  inflexional  tangents  at  P',  and  that  this  was 

(a",&",c",/",i7",A"3i:x,5,,«)«  =  0,    or    TF=0, 

then  the  planes  NPT^^  NPT^  must  be  harmonic  conjugates  with 
these  also,  so  that  the  resulting  condition  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pressing that  the  three  cones  27,  F*,  W  intersect  the  plane  T  in 
three  pairs  of  lines  which  form  a  system  in  involution. 

Now  we  have  here  evidently  to  deal  with  the  same  analy- 
tical problem  as  that  considered,  Conies^  Art.  388c,  viz.  to  find 
the  conditions  that  three  conies  shall  be  met  by  a  line  in 
three  pairs  of  points  forming  an  involution.  The  general  con- 
dition there  given  is  applied  to  the  present  case  by  writing 
a'  s=  6'  =  c'  =  1,  /'  =  /  =  A'  =  0,  and  in  the  determinant  form  is 

2/",  2/',  2r 

0,0,0 
0   ,   N,    M 
N,    0  ,    L 
3f ,   ii  ,    0      =0. 


a 


1 


1 


) 


i,  0,  0, 
0  ,  if,  0 , 
0,N, 


0, 
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We  see  then  that  the  form  of  the  required  condition  Is 

where  9,  U,  &c.  are  the  minors  of  the  above  written  deter- 
minant, and  it  still  remains  to  determine  a!\  V\  &c. 

481.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  passing  through  the  normal, 
and  the  first  pair  of  inflexional  tangents  is  got  by  elimi- 
nating 0  between  T+OT^O^  17+20^+ fl*  17' =  0,  where  T' 
isi«  +  Jf»  +  iV«,  nis 

x[aL-\-KM'^gN)-\-y[hL-^hM-^fN)'\-z{gL-{fM^cN)^ 
and  V  is    aU  +  hM""  +  cN^  +  %fMN'\-  2gNL  +  2hLM. 
The  equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  is  therefore 

r'«£7-2nrr+T«zr=o. 

Now  the  consecutive  point  P'  is  a  point  on  the  normal 
whose  coordinates  may  be  taken  as  \X,  \M^  XJV,  \  being 
an  infinitesimal  whose  square  may  be  neglected,  and  the  cor- 
responding differential  coefficients  for  the  new  point  are 
i+\8L,  M-^-  \SM^  N-^  \SN^  a  +  XSa,  &c.,  where  S  denotes 
the  operation 

i  3-  +  M-j-  +  N-j- . 
ax        ay        dz 

Hence  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  P',  referred  to  that 
point  as  origin,  is  L'x-hM'y-hN'z^O^  or  2^4  XS3r=0,  where 
£7  means  xSL  +  ySM-\-  zSN^  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  BT 
is  the  same  as  what  we  have  just  called  Fl.  And  the  equation 
of  the  cone  which  determines  the  inflexional  tangents  is 
D-^\&U=^0.  The  equations  of  this  plane  and  cone  referred 
to  the  original  axes  are  7+  \  (&T-T')  =  0,  U+\ (8 £7- 20) =0, 


*  Profeasor  Cayley  has  also  shown,  that  if  from  any  snrfaoe  a  new  surface  be  de- 
rired  by  taking  on  each  normal  an  infinitesimal  distance  =  /o,  where  />  is  a  gifen 
function  of  x,  y^  z,  the  condition  that  the  new  surface  shall  belong  to  the  same 
orthogonal  system  is    ' 

(«. », «.  J,  ffi.  iJ^  •  ^>  1)* " =0' 

and  that  this  condition  is  equiralent  to  that  gifen  in  the  text. 
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but  it  Will  be  seen  presently  that  tbe  terms  added  on  accoant  of 
a  cbange  of  origin  do  not  affect  the  result.  In  order  to  form 
the  equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  through  the  normal  and 
through  these  inflexional  tangents,  we  have  to  eliminate  $ 
between 

cr+x(S[7-2n)+2tf(n  +  &c.)  +  ^(cr'  +  &c)=:0. 

Now  since  we  are  about  to  express  the  condition  that  tbe 
resulting  equation  shall  denote  a  surface  intersecting  jT  in  a 
pair  of  lines  belonging  to  an  involution,  to  which  the  intersec- 
tion of  Uhj  jTalso  belongs,  we  need  not  attend  to  any  terms 
in  the  result  which  contain  either  T  or  V]  nor  need  we  attend 
to  any  terms  which  contain  more  than  the  first  power  of  \. 
The  terms  then,  of  which  alone  we  need  take  account,  are 

-  2n!r  (n  -  r)  +  T'"  (hu-  n)  =  o, 

or  dividing  by  T\  Ti  [7-  2n*  =  0. 

We  have  thus  a"  =  (L*  + Jr  +  ^)&i- 2  (Si)*,  &c.,  and  the 
required  condition  is 

(i«  +  JT  +  tP)  («8a  +  »8J  +  «&5  +  2iF^+  2e^ig  +•  2^hh) 

=  2  («,  »,  C,  iF,  ®,  W$hL,  BM,  BN)\ 

Prof.  Cayley  has  shewn  that  the  condition  originally  obtained 
by  him  in  a  form  equivalent  to  that  just  written,  contains  an 
irrelevant  factor,  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  being 
divisible  by  i*  +  Jf  *  +  N*.    This  we  proceed  to  show. 

482.  We  may  in  the  first  place  remark,  that  since  the 
united  points  or  foci  of  an  involution  given  by  the  two  equa- 
tions   u  =  (a.  A,  bjxy  t/Y^  V  =  (a',  A',  b'Jxj  y)*,    are    determined 


by  the  equation 


=  0,  Conies^  Art.  342 ;  if  u  and  t;  be 


given  as  functions  of  a?,  y,  «,   where  Lx  +  My  +  jNi?  =  0,  and 
therefore  w,  =  ;7 —  l\r  "T  >  ^^'i  ^®  ^^  immediately  that  the 
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foci  of  the  involution  are  given  by  the  equation 


=  0. 


=  0. 


i,  if,  N 

Thus  then,  or  as  in  Art  297,  the  two  principal  tangents  are  de- 
termined as  the  intersections  of  the  tangent  plane  with  the  cone 

ax  +  hy-\-gz^  hxi-hy+fz,  gx+fy-^cz 
X  ,  y  ,  z 

L  ,         M        ,  N 

We  shall  write  this  equation 

J(a>t)C,f,g,hXa;,y,  «)*  =  0, 

that  is  to  say, 

a  =  2(if(7-JVi),  h^2[Nh^Lf),  c  =  2{Lf''Mg), 

{=L[b^c)-^Ng^Mh,  g=M{c-a)-\-Lh^N/,  h^N{a'-b)+Mf'-Lg. 

It  is  useful  to  remark  that  the  conic  derived  from  two 
others,  according  to  the  rule  just  stated,  viz.  which  is  the 
Jacobian  of  two  conies  and  of  an  arbitrary  line,  is  connected 
with  each  of  the  two  conies  by  the  invariant  relation  0=0; 
that  is  to  say,  the  two  relations  are 

^a  +  ^b+(7c  +  2J?'f+2Gfg  +  2.ffh  =  0, 

where  -4,  5,  &c.  are  the  reciprocal  coefficients  Jc-/",  <S:c. ; 
and  A'tL  +  &c.  =  0,  which,  in  the  particular  case  under  con- 
sideration, reduces  to  a  +  b  +  ct=0,  which  is  manifestly  true. 

Again,  referring  to  the  condition.  Art.  480,  that  three  conies 
Uj  F,  W  should  be  met  by  a  line  in  three  pairs  of  points  form- 
ing an  involution,  it  is  geometrically  evident  that  if  TF  be  a 
perfect  square  (Xa;  +  /i^+v^)',  this  condition  can  only  be  satisfied 
i{  \x-i-  /jLy  +  vz  passes  through  one  of  the  foci  of  the  involution, 
and  hence  we  are  led  to  write  down  the  following  identical 
equation  which  can  easily  be  verified : 

i,  M,  N 
(«,  »,  ©,  iF,  ®,  »X^  A*,  0'  =  -  2     u.,  u.,  u. 

where  in  Wj,  &c.  we  arc  to  write  for  a,  y,  «,  fiN-^  vM^  vL  -  XiV, 
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\M-  fiL ;  that  Ib  to  Bay,  in  the  case  we  are  at  present  con<* 
sidering)  the  determinant  is 

i,  Jf,  N, 

where  we  haye  written  i',  &c  for  /iN-^  vJf,  &c.    This  deter- 
minant may  be  otherwise  written 

i,  M,  N 

L\  M\  W 
\   L^  a^    h  ^   g 
11^  M^  h,    h^  f 

^j  ^j  9y  /)  c 
But  in  the  particular  case  where  X  =  8ii  =  ai  + XJf+^^,  &c, 
this  determinant  may  be  reduced  by  subtracting  the  last  three 
columns  multiplied  respectively  by  i,  Jf,  N  from  the  first; 
then  observmg  that  LU  +  MM'  +  NW  =  0,  we  see  that,  as  we 
undertook  to  shew,  the  determinant  is  divisible  by  L^+AP-^IP^ 
the  quotient  being 

i',  M\  N' 
Lj   Gj    h  ^   g 
M,  h,   J,  / 

^)  ffi  /i    c 

483.  The  quotient  is  obtained  in  a  different  and  more  con- 
venient form  by  the  following  process  given  by  Professor  Cayley. 
The  following  identities  may  be  verified,  fll,  &c.,  a,  &c.  having 
the  meaning  already  explained : 

«  ^9i{L'  +  M'  +  IP)  +  2L{MM^MSN), 

V=o{L*  +  M^+N^)-\-2N(mL^LSM), 
:g^{{r'\-M^  +  irj  +  M{MSL^LSM)-]-N{LSN^  NSL)^ 
er.g{r  +  AP  +  N^)+N{mM^MBN)-^  L{MSL^LSM), 
1H^li[r'\-M*  +  IP)  +  L{L8N-'mL)  +  M[mM^MBN). 
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Hence  we  have 

(aSi  +  mM^  eSN)  =  (aSi  +  h8M+  gSN)  {D  +  il/'  +  iV») 

+  [LhL  +  MiM+  NSN)  {NSM--  MSN), 
with  corresponding  values  for 

?$8i  +  »SJf+iFSiV,  eiSL  +  JfSM+mN, 
and  hence  immediately 

(«,  »,  «,  iF,  ffl,  »FA  SM,  SNy 

=  (i«  +  Jlf -  +  N*)  (a,  b,  c,  f,  g,  hJSi,  Sif,  SJV')*. 

Hence  the  equation,  Art.  481,  omitting  the  factor  L*-]-M*  +  N\ 
becomes 

«Sa  +  VSb  +  eSc  +  2iFS/+  2ffi^  +  2^Sh 

=  2  (a,  b,  c,  f,  g,  hXSi,  SM,  BNy. 

484.  There  is  still  another  form  in  which  the  result  may  be 
expressed.  Writing,  as  usual,  in  the  theory  of  conies,  Jc— /"=a-4, 
&c.,  the  determinant  at  which  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  Art.  482 
is,  when  expanded, 

-  {Air  +  BMM'  +  CNN'  +  FiMN'  +  M'N) 

+  G  [NU  +  N'L)  +  H[LM'  +  L'M)]. 
Kow,  from  last  article 

2ii'  =  a-(i«  +  ir  +  iV^)a,&c., 

ifi\^' +  Jlf'J^= iF  -  (ii*  +  if "  + i^)  f,  &c., 

and  remembering  that  A9,  +  &c.  =  0,  the  expanded  determinant 
last  written  is  seen  to  be 

9^  +  »5  +  e  C  +  2iFjF'+ 2ffi  (?  +  2I9JB; 

and  thus  eventually  the  differential  equation  is  given  in  the  form 

«Sa  +  »SJ  +  ehc  +  2iFS/+  2ffiSy  +  2?$8A 

=  2  {«^  +  »5 4  ffi (7  +  2iFjF'+ 2ffi flf  +  2?^fl}. 

485.  As  a  particular  case  of  this  equation  of  Prof.  Cayley's 
may  be  deduced  that  which  Bouquet  had  given  {Lioumlle^  XI., 
446)  for  the  special  case  where  the  equation  of  the  system  of 
surfaces  is  r^X-{  Y+Z^  where  X,  F,  Z  are  each  functions 
of  Xj  y,  z  respectively  only.    In  this  case  then  we  have 

L^X%  M=Y\  N^Z\  a  =  JC",  h^T\  e^Z'%/^g^h^Oi 

fl&  U,  B& 
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A^Y''Z'\  B^Z"X'\  C^X''T\  F^^G^H^O; 

«=(r"-z")-y'r'Z',  v^{Z''^x'')X'rz\ 

and    the  differential  equation  being  divisible  by  X'Y'Z'  is 

reduced  to 

X'X'"  ( T'  -  Z")  +  Y'  T"  (Z"  -  X")  +  Z'Z'"  (X"  -  r") 

486.  Even  when  the  equation  of  condition  is  satisfied  bj 
an  assumed  equation  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  determine  the  two 
conjugate  systems.  Thus  M.  Bouquet  observed  that  the  con- 
dition just  found  is  satisfied  when  the  given  system  is  of  the 
form  a5"*y V  =  r,  but  he  gave  no  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the 
conjugate  systems.  This  lacuna  was  completely  supplied  by 
M.  Serret,  who  has  shewn  much  ingenuity  and  analytical 
power  in  deducing  the  equations  of  the  conjugate  systems,  when 
the  equation  of  condition  is  satisfied.  The  actual  results  are, 
however,  of  a  rather  complicated  character.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  his  memoir,  only 
mentioning  the  two  simplest  cases  obtained  by  him,  and  which 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  verifying  h  posteriori.  He  has  shewn 
that  the  three  equations, 

X 

V(a"+y*)-V(ic'  +  0  =  ?j 

represent  a  triple  system  of  conjugate  orthogonal  surfaces.  The 
surfaces  (r)  are  hyperbolic  paraboloids.  The  system  [p)  is 
composed  of  the  closed  portions,  and  the  system  {q)  of  the 
infinite  sheets,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fourth  order, 

M.  Serret  has  observed  that  it  follows  at  once  from  what  has 
been  stated  above,  that  in  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  of  which 
the  principal  parabolas  are  equal,  the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
distances  of  every  point  of  the  same  line  of  curvature  from 
two  fixed  generatrices  is  constant. 


=  ^j 
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He  finds  also  (in  a  somewhat  less  simple  form)  the  following 
equations  for  another  system  of  orthogonal  surfaces, 

J  =  (x*  +  (oif  +  ft)V)i  +  {a?  +  tt)y  +  w«")f, 
r  =  (oj*  +  wy*  +  wV)*  -  («'  +  ©y  +  <»«•)*, 

where  a>  is  a  cube  root  of  unity. 

An  interesting  system  of  orthogonal  surfaces,  and  very 
analogous  to  the  system  of  confocal  quadric  surfaces,  is  given 
by  M.  Darboux  in  his  Memoir  above  referred  to,  namelyi 
the  system  of  bicircular  quartics . 

(x*  + 1/^  +  z)  + a?  +  -? V  + —  a  +  rf*  =  0, 

where  a,  5,  c,  (2  are  given  constants,  and  in  place  of  \  we  are  to 
write  successively  the  three  parameters  p^  q^  r.  The  formula 
for  Xj  yy  z  in  terms  of;?,  ;,  r,  are 

^  '  (a  —  6)  (a  —  c)         ' 

^  '^  (i-c)(6-a)  * 

,  .      .  T«x  ,,     Jf(c  +  7?)(c  +  g)fc-f-r) 

(C    --  M  )Z    =    ; —. J- , 

where,  writing  for  shortness, 

-    (2^+y)(2d-fg)(2rf  +  r)  ^   {2d^p){2d-q){2d'-r) 

^^  4td  [2d  -  a)  (2cj  -  i)  (2rf  -  c) '  **      4ci  (2d + a)  {2d  +  6 j  [2d+  c)  • 

we  put  -3/  = 


{V(4flfwJ  ±  V(4rfw)}*  * 
If  (2=  oo ,  the  system  of  surfaces  is 


J  -.1  ^n 


-I.  -Jl 1. I-  -r  =  0 

a  +  \      4  +  \      c  +  \      *        ' 

which  Is  in  effect  the  system  of  confocal  qnadrics:  a  slight 
change  of  notation  would  make  the  constant  term  become  —  1. 
Mr.  W.  Roberts,  expressing  in  elliptic  coordinates  the  con- 
dition that  two  surfaces  should  cut  orthogonally,  has  sought 
for  systems  orthogonal  to  Z/  +  lf+iV=r,  where  L^  Mj  N  btq 
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functions  of  the  three  elliptic  coordinates  respectively.  He 
has  thus  added  some  systems  of  orthogonal  surfaces  to  those 
previously  known  {Comptes  rendus^  September  23,  1861).  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  geometrically,  is  that  whose 
equation  in  elliptic  coordinates  is  /jlv  =■  a\,  and  for  it 
he  has  given  the  following  construction: — Let  a  fixed  point 
in  the  line  of  one  of  the  axes  of  a  system  of  confocal  ellipsoids 
be  made  the  vertex  of  a  series  of  cones  circumscribed  to  them. 
The  locus  of  the  curves  of  contact  will  be  a  determinate 
surface,  and  if  we  suppose  the  vertex  of  the  cones  to  move 
along  the  axis,  we  obtain  a  family  of  surfaces  involving  a 
parameter.  Two  other  systems  are  obtained  by  taking  points 
situated  on  the  other  axes  as  vertices  of  circumscribing  cones* 
The  surfaces  belonging  to  these  three  systems  will  intersect, 
two  by  two,  at  right  angles. 

It  may  be  readily  shewn  that  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the 
above-mentioned  surfaces  (which  are  of  the  third  order)  are 
circles,  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  principal  planes 
of  the  ellipsoids.  Let  Aj  B  he  two  fixed  points,  taken  re- 
spectively upon  two  of  the  axes  of  the  confocal  system.  To 
these  points  two  surfaces  intersecting  at  right  angles  will  corre- 
spond, and  the  curve  of  their  intersection  will  be  the  locus 
of  points  M  on  the  confodal  ellipsoids,  the  tangent  planes  at 
which  pass  through  the  line  AB,  Let  F  be  the  point  where 
the  normal  to  one  of  the  ellipsoids  at  M  meets  the  principal 
plane  containing  the  line  AB^  and  because  F  is  the  pole  of 
AB  in  reference  to  the  focal  conic  in  this  plane,  P  is  a  given 
point.  Hence  the  locus  of  Jf,  or  a  line  of  curvature,  is  a 
circle  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane  con- 
taining AB. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SUBFACES  DEBITED  FBOM  QUADBICS. 

487.  Before  proceeding  to  surfaces  of  the  third  degree 
we  think  it  more  simple  to  treat  of  surfaces  derived  fi*om 
quadrics,  the  theory  of  which  is  more  closely  connected  with 
that  explained  in  preceding  chapters.  We  begin  by  defining 
and  forming  the  equation  of  Fresnel's  Wave  Surface.* 

If  a  perpendicular  through  the  centre  be  erected  to  the 
plane  of  any  central  section  of  a  quadric,  and  on  it  lengths  be 
taken  equal  to  the .  axes  of  the  section,  the  locus  of  their  ex- 
tremities will  be  a  surface  of  two  sheets,  which  is  called  the 
Wave  Surface.  Its  equation  is  at  once  derived  from  Arts.  101,  ^ciqi  *  ^ 
102,  where  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  any  section  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  angles  which  a  perpendicular  to  its 
plane  makes  with  the  axes  of  the  surface.  The  same  equa- 
tion then  expresses  the  relation  which  the  length  of  a  radius 
vector  to  the  wave  surface  bears  to  the  angles  which  it 
makes  with  the  axes.  The  equation  of  the  wave  surface  is 
therefore 

aV         jy  cV       ^ 

where  r*  =  «* + y'  +  «*.     Or,  maltiplying  out, 
(x' + y"  +  «»)  (a V  +  jy  +  cV) 

-  {aV  (J'  +  O  +  jy  (c"  +  o")  +  cV  (o«  +  V)\  +  o-JV  =  0. 


*  See  Fresnel,  Mtmait^tt  de  V  Irutitut,  vol.  Tii.,  p.  136,  pnblished  1827. 
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From  the  first  form  jwe.  see  that  the  intersection  of  the  wave 
sarface  by  a  concentric  sphere  is  a  sphercHConic. 

488.  The  section  by  one  of  the  principal  planes  {e.g.  the 
plane  z)  breaks  up  into  a  circle  and  ellipse 

[x^  4  y  -  c*)  (aV  4  jy  -  aV). 

This  is  also  geometrically  evident,  since  if  we  consider  any 
section  of  the  generating  quadric,  through  the  axis  of  z^  one 
of  the  axes  of  that  section  is  equal  to  c,  while  the  other  axis 
lies  in  the  plane  xy.  If,  then,  we  erect  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  section,  and  on  it  take  portions  equal  to  each 
of  these  axes,  the  extremities  of  one  portion  will  trace  out  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  c,  while  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of 
the  other  portion  will  plainly  be  the  principal  section  of  the 
generating  quadric,  only  turned  round  through  90^  In  each 
of  the  principal  planes  the  surface  has  four  double  points; 
namely,  the  intersection  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  just  men- 
tioned. If  x\  y'  be  the  coordinates  of  one  of  these  intersec- 
tions, the  tangent  cone  (Art.  270)  at  this  double  point  has 
for  its  equation 

4  (aa'+yy'-c')  [a^xx' ^-Vyy' -  c^V)  4  z^ {cf-c")  (6'-c')  =  0. 

The  generating  quadric  being  supposed  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  section  by  the  plane  z^  the 
circle  whose  radius  is  c,  lies  altogether  within  the  ellipse 
whose  axes  are  a,  h\  and  in  the  case  of  the  section  by  the 
plane  a;,  the  circle  whose  radius  is  a,  lies  altogether  without 
the  ellipse  whose  axes  are  i,  c.  Beal  double  points  occur 
only  in  the  section  by  the  plane  y;  they  are  evidently  the 
points  corresponding  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  generating 
ellipsoid. 

The  section  by  the  plane  at  infinity  also  breaks  up  into 
factors  a;*  4  y  +  «',  aV  4  Jy  4-  c*«*,  and  may  therefore  also  be 
considered  as  an  imaginary  circle  and  ellipse,  which  in  like 
manner  give  rise  to  four  imaginary  double  points  of  the  surface 
situated  at  infinity.  Thus  the  surface  has  in  all  sixteen  nodal 
points,  only  four  of  which  are  real. 
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489.  The  wave  surface  is  one  of  a  class  of  surfaces  which 
may  be  called  apaidal  surfaces.  Any  surface  being  given,  if 
we  assume  any  point  as  pole,  draw  any  section  through  that 
pole,  and  on  the  perpendicular  through  the  pole  to  the  plane 
of  section  take  lengths  equal  to  the  apsidal  (that  is  to  say, 
to  the  maximum  or  minimum)  radii  of  that  section;  then  the 
locus  of  the  extremities  of  these  perpendiculars  is  the  apsidal 
surface  derived  from  the  given  one.  The  equation  of  the 
apsidal  surface  may  always  be  calculated,  as  in  Art.  101 .  First 
form  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  pole,  and 
which  passes  through  the  intersection  with  the  given  surface 
of  a  sphere  of  radius  r.  Each  edge  of  this  cone  is  proved 
(as  at  Art  102)  to  be  an  apsidal  radius  of  the  section  of  the 
surface  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cone.  If,  then,  we  form 
the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  cone,  whose  edges  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  planes  to  the  first  cone,  we  shall  obtain 
all  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  the  apsidal 
surface.  And  by  eliminating  r  between  the  equation  of  this 
latter  cone  and  that  of  the  sphere,  we  have  the  equation  of  the 
apsidal  surface. 

490.  If  0^  be  any  radius  vector  to  the  generating  surface, 
and  OP  the  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  point  Q^  then 
OQ  will  be  an  apsidal  radius  of 
the  section  passing  through  OQ 
and  through  OR  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  POQ.  For 
the  tangent  plane  at  Q  passes 
through  PQ  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper; 
the  tangent  line  to  the  section  QOR  lies  in  the  tangent  plane, 
and  is  therefore  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Since  then  OQ  \^  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  line  in  the 
section  QOR^  it  is  an  apsidal  radius  of  that  section. 

It  follows  that  OT^  the  radius  of  the  apsidal  surface  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  Q^  lies  in  the  plane  POQ^  and  is  per- 
pendicular and  equal  to  OQ. 
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491.  The  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the  apsidal 
surface  at  T  lies  also  in  the  plane  POQ^  and  is  perpendicular 
and  equal  to  OPJ^ 

Consider  first  a  radius  OT'  of  the  apsidal  surface,  inde- 
finitely  near  to  OT^  and  lying  in  the  plane  TOR^  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  !Now  OT'  is  by  definition  equal 
to  an  apsidal  radius  of  the  section  of  the  original  surface  by 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  0T\  and  this  plane  must  pass  through 
OQ*  Again,  an  apsidal  radius  of  a  section  is  equal  to  the 
next  consecutive  radius.  The  apsidal  radius  therefore  of  a 
section  passing  through  OQ^  and  indefinitely  near  the  plane 
QOR,  will  be  equal  to  OQ.  It  follows,  then,  that  OT^  0T\ 
and  therefore  that  the  tangent  at  T  to  the  section  TOR  is 
perpendicular  to  OT^  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  The  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  T 
must  therefore  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  but  this  is  the 
first  part  of  the  theorem  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Secondly,  consider  an  indefinitely  near  radius  OT'^  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper;  this  will  be  equal  to  an  apsidal  radius 
of  the  section  ROQ^  where  OQ  \%  indefinitely  near  to  OQ. 
But,  as  before,  this  apsidal  radius  being  indefinitely  near  to 
OQ  will  be  equal  to  it,  and  therefore  02"'  will  be  equal 
as  well  as  perpendicular  to  OQ.  The  angle  then  T"TO  is 
equal  to  QQO^  and  therefore  the  perpendicular  08  is  equal 
and  perpendicular  to  OP. 

It  follows  from  the  symmetry  of  the  construction,  that  if 
a  surface  A  is  the  apsidal  of  B^  then  conversely  B  is  the  apsidal 
oiA. 

492.  The  polar  reciprocal  of  an  apsidal  surface^  with  respect 
to  the  origin  0,  is  the  same  as  the  apsidal  of  the  reciprocal^  with 
respect  to  0,  of  the  given  surface. 

For  if  we  take  on  OP,  OQ  portions  inversely  proportional 
to  them,  we  shall  have  Opj  Oq^  a  radius  vector  and  corre- 
sponding perpendicular  on  tangent  plane  of  the  reciprocal  of 


*  These  theorems  are  due  to  Prof.  Mac  Collagh,  Trantactiont  of  the  R<nfal  Irish 
Academy f  toI.  xti.  in  his  collected  works,  p.  4,  dbc 
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the  glren  surface.  And  If  we  take  portions  equal  to  these 
on  the  lines  08^  OT  which  lie  in  their  plane,  and  are  respec- 
tively perpendicular  to  them,  then,  by  the  last  article,  we 
shall  have  a  radius  vector  and  corresponding  perpendicular  on 
tangent  plane  of  the  apsidal  of  the  reciprocal.  But  these 
lengths  being  inversely  as  08^  OTare  also  a  radius  vector,  and 
perpendicular  on  tangent  plane  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  apsidal. 
The  apsidal  of  the  reciprocal  is  therefore  the  same  as  the 
reciprocal  of  the  apsidal. 

In  particular,  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave  surface  generated 
from  any  ellipsoid  is  the  wave  surface  generated  from  the 
reciprocal  ellipsoid. 

We  might  have  otherwise  seen  that  the  reciprocal  of  a 
wave  surface  is  a  surface  also  of  the  fourth  degree,  for  the 
reciprocal  of  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree  is  in  general  of 
the  thirty^sixth  degree  (Art.  281) ;  but  it  is  proved,  as  for  plane 
curves,  that  each  double  point  on  a  surface  reduces  the  degree 
of  its  reciprocal  by  two ;  and  we  have  proved  (Art.  488)  that 
the  wave  surface  has  sixteen  double  points. 

To  a  nodal  point  on  any  surface  (which  is  a  point  through 
which  can  be  drawtf  an  infinity  of  tangent  planes,  touching 
a  cone  of  the  second  degree)  answers  on  the  reciprocal  surface 
a  tangent  plane,  having  an  infinity  of  points  of  contact,  lying 
in  a  conic.  From  knowing  then,  that  a  wave  surface  has  four 
real  double  points,  and  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  wave  surface 
is  a  wave  surface,  we  infer  that  the  wave  surface  has  four 
tangent  planes  which  touch  all  along  a  conic.  We  shall  now 
show  geometrically  that  this  conic  is  a  circle.* 

493.   It  is  convenient  to  premise  the  following  lemmas : 

Lemma  I.  ^^  If  two  lines  intersecting  in  a  fixed  point,  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  move  each  in  a  fixed  plane,  the 

*  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton  first  ahowed  that  the  ware  snrfaoe  has  four  nodes,  the 
tangent  planes  at  which  enrelope  cones,  and  that  it  has  four  tangent  planes 
which  toQch  along  circles.  Tran$aetions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeadernyf  toL  xn.  (1887), 
p.  182.  Dr.  Lloyd  experimentally  verified  the  optical  theorems  thence  deriyed. 
Ibid.  p.  145.  The  geometrical  inyestigations  which  follow  are  due  to  Professor 
MacCollagh,  Ibid.  p.  248.  See  also  PlUcker,  "Discaasion  de  la  forme  gi§n6rale  dea 
ondes  lumineuses,'*  Crslle,  t,  xiz.  (1889),  pp.  1-44  and  91,  92. 

N  NN 
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plane  containing  the  two  lines  envelopes  a  cone  whose  sections 

parallel  to  the  fixed  planes  are  parabolas."    The  plane  of  the 

paper  is  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  fixed  planesi 

and  the  other  fixed  plane  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the 

line  MN.    The  fixed  point  0  in  which  the  two  lines  intersect 

is  supposed  to  be  above  the  paper,  P  bemg  the  foot  of  the 

perpendicular  from  it  on  the  plane 

of  the  paper.    Now  let  OB  be  one 

position  of  the  line  which  moves  in 

the  plane  OMN^  then  the  other  line 

OA^  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane 

of  the  paper  being  perpendicular  to 

OB  and  to  OP^  is  perpendicular  to 

the   plane    OBP.     But  the  plane  ^ 

OAB   intersects    the  plane  of  the 

paper  in  a  line  BT  parallel  to  OA^  and  therefore  perpendicular 

to  BP.    And  the  envelope  of  BT  is  evidently  a  parabola  of 

which  P  is  the  focus  and  MN  the  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

Lemma  II.  ^'If  a  line  OC  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
OABy  it  will  generate  a  cone  whose  circular  sections  are 
parallel  to  the  fixed  planes"  (£x.  4,  p.  100).  It  is  proved,  as 
in  Art.  125,  that  the  locus  of  C  is  the  polar  reciprocal,  with 
respect  to  P,  of  the  envelope  of  BT.  The  locus  is  therefore 
a  circle  passing  through  P. 

Lenma  III.  ''  If  a  central  radius  of  a  quadric  moves  in  a 
fixed  plane,  the  corresponding  perpendicular  on  a  tangent  plane 
also  moves  in  a  fixed  plane."  Namely,  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  conjugate  to  the  first  plane,  to  which  the 
tangent  plane  must  be  parallel. 

494.  Suppose  now  (see  figure.  Art.  490)  that  the  plane 
OQR  (where  OR  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper) 
is  a  circular  section  of  a  quadric,  then  OjT  is  the  nodal  radius 
of  the  wave  surface,  which  remains  the  same  while  OQ  moves 
in  the  plane  of  the  circular  section;  and  we  wish  to  find 
the  cone  generated  by  08.  But  OS  is  perpendicular  to  OR 
which  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  circular  section  and  to  OP 
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which  moves  in  a  fixed  plane  by  Lemma  III.|  therefore  08 
generates  a  cone  whose  circular  sections  are  parallel  to  the 
planes  POB^  QOR.  Now  T  is  a  fixed  point,  and  T8  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  POB^  therefore  the  locus  of  the  point 
8\&9k  circle. 

The  tangent  cone  at  the  node  is  evidently  the  reciprocal  of 
the  cone  generated  by  08^  and  is  therefore  a  cone  whose 
sections  parallel  to  the  same  planes  are  parabolas. 

Secondly,  suppose  the  line  OP  to  be  of  constant  length, 
which  will  happen  when  the  plane  POB  is  a  section  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  one  of  the  two  right  cylinders  which 
circumscribe  the  ellipsoid,  then  the  point  8  is  fixed,  and  it  is 
proved  precisely,  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  that  tlie 
locus  of  T  is  a  circle. 

495.  The  equations  of  Art.  251  give  immediately  another 
form  of  the  equation  of  the  wave  surface.  It  is  evident 
thence,  that  if  0,  ^  be  the  angles  which  any  radius  vector 
makes  with  the  lines  to  the  nodes,  then  the  lengths  of  the 
radius  vector  are,  for  one  sheet, 

1  _co8»|(g~y)      sinH(g-y) 
p*'  o'  "*■  a*  ' 

and  for  the  other 

2      cos'^(g-hy)      sinH(g-hy) 
p""  c"  ■*■  a"  ' 

while  -i  — 75  =  (-i  — il  sin^ sin^. 

p*     p'*      W     a*) 

It  follows  hence  also  that  the  intersections  of  a  wave  surface 
with  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  are  a  series  of  confocal 
sphero-conics.  For,  in  the  preceding  equations,  if  p  or  p^  be 
constant,  we  have  0±ff  constant. 

496.  The  equation  of  the  wave  surface  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed as  follows  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts  in  elliptic  coordinates. 
The  form  of  the  equation 

aV         jy         cV        ^ 


a 


'•-f^"  6*-r»  '  c«-r* 
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shows  that  the  equation  may  be  got  by  eliminating  r^  between 
the  equations 

Giving  r"  any  series  of  constant  values,  the  first  equation 
denotes  a  series  of  confocal  quadrics,  the  axis  of  z  being  the 
primary  axis,  and  the  axis  of  x  the  least ;  and  for  this  system 
A*  =  i*  — c",  A*  =  a"  — c".  Since  r^  is  always  less  than  a*  and 
g^reater  than  o",  the  equation  always  denotes  a  hyperboloid,  which 
will  be  of  one  or  of  two  sheets  according  as  r^  is  greater  or  less 
than  V.  The  intersections  of  the  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet 
with  corresponding  spheres  generate  one  sheet  of  the  wave 
surface,  and  those  of  two  sheets  the  other. 

Now  if  the  surface  denote  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and 
if  X,  /It,  V  denote  the  primary  axes  of  three  confocal  surfaces 
of  the  system  now  under  consideration  which  pass  through  any 
point,  then  the  equation  gives  us  r^  —  c"  =  /i**,  but  (Art.  161) 

r^rxV  +  ^'  +  v^-A^-A*, 
whence  the  equation  in  elliptic  coordinates  is 

X«  +  v«  =  c«  +  A'+A:'  =  a'  +  y-c'. 

In  like  manner  the  equation  of  the  other  sheet  is 

The  general  equation  of  the  wave  surface  also  implies 
/A*  +  V*  =  a*  +  J*  —  c*,  but  this  denotes  an  imaginary  locus. 

Since,  if  \  is  constant,  fi  is  constant  for  one  sheet  and  v 
for  the  other,  it  follows  that  if  through  any  point  on  the 
surface  be  drawn  an  ellipsoid  of  the  same  system,  it  will  meet 
one  sheet  in  a  line  of  curvature  of  one  system,  and  the  other 
sheet  in  a  line  of  curvature  of  the  other  system. 

If  the  equations  of  two  surfaces  expressed  in  terms  of 
X,  fi^  V,  when  differentiated  give 

the  condition  that  they  should  cut  at  right  angles  is  (cf.  Art  411) 

PP(X'^y)(X'-^»)      QQf{t,--^hW-f^')  ,  i?i?^(A'>-0(*'-0     . 
(V-A**)(^"-v'')    ^     (V- ;.«)(;.»-.  O     ^    (V-v«](/.'-v«)    ^""^ 

which  is  satbfied  if  P=  0,  Q  =  0,  ^  =  0.     Hence  any  surface 
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yss  constant  cuts  at  right  angles  any  surface  whose  equation  is  of 
the  form  ^  (X,  ^t)  =  0.  The  h jperboloid  therefore,  v  =  constanti 
cuts  at  right  angles  one  sheet  of  the  wave  surface,  while  it 
meets  the  other  in  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  hjperboloid. 

497.  The  plane  of  any  radius  vector  of  the  wave  surface  and 
the  corresponding  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane^  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  planes  through  the  radius  vector  and  the  nodal 
lines.  For  the  first  plane  is  perpendicular  to  OB  (Art.  490) 
which  is  an  axis  of  the  section  QOB  of  the  generating  ellipsoid 
and  the  other  two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  radii  of 
that  section  whose  lengths  are  5,  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid, 
and  these  two  equal  lines  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis. 
The  planes  are  evidently  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which 
are  drawn  through  any  radius  vector,  and  the  perpendiculars 
on  the  tangent  planes  at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  two 
sheets  of  the  surface. 

Reciprocating  the  theorem  of  this  article,  we  see  that  the 
plane  determined  by  any  line  through  the  centre  and  by  one 
of  the  points  where  planes  perpendicular  to  that  line  touch 
the  surface,  makes  equal  angles  with  the  planes  through  the 
same  line  and  through  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  on  the 
planes  of  circular  contact  (Art.  494). 

498.  If  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  generating 
ellipsoid  be  x^y'z\  and  the  primary  axes  of  confocals  through 
that  point  a\  o!' ;  then  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  section 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  are  a*  — a^,  of^a"^^  which  we 
shall  call  p',  p".  These,  then,  give  the  two  values  of  the 
radius  vector  of  the  wave  surface,  whose  direction-cosines  are 

«■ »   v^ »  ^  •     ^®  ^^  ^^^  calculate  the  length  and  the 

direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at 
either  of  the  points  where  this  radius  vector  meets  the  surface. 
It  was  proved  (Art.  491)  that  the  required  perpendicular  is 
equal  and  perpendicular  to  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  point  where  the  ellipsoid  is  met  by  one  of  the 
axes  of  the  section ;  and  the  direction-cosines  of  this  axis  are 
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7i"  I   vx  >  ^%  •     The  coordinates  of  its  extremity  are  then 
a        0        c 

these  several  cosines  multiplied  by  p,  and  the  direction-*cosine8 

of  the  corresponding  perpendicular  of  the  ellipsoid  are 

Pn?'^'       pjy'       PnP'"^ 
^oV"    ^V'V^^    ^cV*' 

where  p  =  P"P"{^  +  iV  "*"  w\  * 

Now  if  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  be  multiplied  by 

(a*— a'*)",  we  see  at  once  that  it  will  become  -r  +  -tj  .    Hence 
\  /  /  P      P 

This  then  gives  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  point  on  the  wave  surface  which  we  are 
considering.  Its  direction-cosines  are  obtained  from  the  con- 
sideration that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  two  lines  whose 
direction-cosines  are  respectively 

SJL  VJL  JUL.   Pr,PJf    PoPy     p^P" 


Forming,  bj  Art.  15,  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular 
to  these  two,  we  find,  after  a  few  reductions, 

pp  \    a'V'  pp  v  H?  pp  V  c-'^r 

In  fact,  it  is  verified  without  difficulty,  that  the  line  whose 
direction-cosines  have  been  just  written  is  perpendicular  to 
the  two  preceding. 

It  follows  hence  also,  that  the  equation  of  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  same  point  is 

^  (i  -S) + yy  (i  -^) + "'  (i  -Q  -pp- 

In  like  manner  the  tangent  plane  at  the  other  point  where 
the  same  radius  vector  meets  the  surface  is 
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499.  If  0  be  the  angle  which  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  plane  makes  with  the  radius  vector,  we  have  P=sp  cosd ; 

but  we  have,  in  the  last  article,  proved  P"  =  ;  ,    ^  •    Hence, 

P  +P 

cos*g»  ,^    ^,  tan*5=^.     This  expression  may  be  trans- 
p  +p  p 

formed  by  means  of  the  values  given  for  p  and  p'  (Art.  165). 
We  have  therefore 


Whence         tan*5=a- 


('-&")('-^)('-^) 


y 


p" 


In  this  form  the  equation  states  a  property  of  the  ellipsoid,  and 
the  expression  is  analogous  to  that  for  the  angle  between  the 
normal  and  central  radius  vector  of  a  plane  ellipse,  viz. 


-■«-('-Q('-^)- 


In  the  case  of  the  wave  surface  it  is  manifest  that  ianO  vanishes 
only  when  /E}  =  a,  ft,  or  c,  and  becomes  indeterminate  when 
p  =  /)'  =  J. 

500.  The  expression  tan^ssi-  leads  to  a  construction  for 

the  perpendiculars  on  the  tangent  planes  at  the  points  where 
a  given  radius  vector  meets  the  two  sheets  of  the  surface. 
The  perpendiculars  must  lie  in  one  or  other  of  two  fixed 
planes  (Arts.  497,  498),  and  if  a  plane  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  radius  vector  of  the  wave  surface  at  a  distance  p,  it  is 
evident  from  the  expression  for  tan  0,  that  p^  is  the  distance  to 
the  radius  vector  from  the  point  where  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent  plane  meets  this  plane.  Thus  we  have  the  con- 
struction, ^^Draw  a  tangent  plane  to  the  generating  ellipsoid 
perpendicular  to  the  given  radius  vector,  from  its  point  of 
contact  let  fall  perpendiculars  on  the  two  planes  of  Art  497, 
then  the  lines  joining  to  the  centre  the  feet  of  these  perpen- 
diculars are  the  perpendiculars  required." 
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We  obtain  bj  reciprocation  a  similar  constraction,  to  de- 
termine the  points  where  planes  parallel  to  a  given  one  touch 
the  two  sheets  of  the  surface. 

Ex.  1.  To  tniDsform  the  equation  of  the  surface,  as  at  p.  151,  so  as  to  make  the 
radius  vector  to  any  point  on  the  surface  the  axis  of  e,  and  the  axes  of  the  oorre- 
spooding  section  of  the  generating  ellipsoid  the  axes  of  x  and  y. 

Ami.  (««  +  y«  +  s^  {/>%•  +  (p**  +  />«)««  +  (  p"«  +  /o'*)  y«  +  2pp'xz  +  2/>p V  +  Vp' '*y} 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  make  x  and  y  =  0  in  the  equation  thus  transformed, 
we  get  for  x*  the  yalues  p*  and  p''  as  we  ought.  If  we  transform  the  equation  to 
parallel  axes  through  the  point  t  —  p,  the  linear  part  of  the  equation  becomes 

2pp  0»«  -  p**)  {pz  +  p'«), 

from  which  the  results  already  obtained  as  to  the  position  of  the  tangent  plane  may 
be  independently  established. 

Ex.  2.  To  tiansfdrm  similarly  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave  surface 

\« 
obtained  by  writing  —  for  a,  Ac.,  in  the  equation  of  the  wave  surface. 

Asu.  («•  +  y«  +  «*)  {p^p'h?  +  p^/oy  -  2pp'p'^xz  -  2pp''phfz  +  ««  {p'^p*^  +p"*P*  +  pV*)} 

-  X«  (p* +i>"»  + /d'*)  »»  -  X*  (i)« +i>'»  + /)«)  y«  -  X*  (P**  +  P"»  +  P*  +  P*^  «• 
+  2X*p'p"ay  +  2\*pp'xz  +  2\*pp"ifz  +  X«  =  0. 

We  know  that  the  surface  is  touched  by  the  plane  pz  =  X*,  and  if  we  put  in  thia 
value  for  2,  we  find,  as  we  ought,  a  curve  having  for  a  double  point  the  point  y  =  0, 
ppx  =  p'X*.    If  in  the  equation  of  the  curve  we  make  y  =  0,  we  get 


(p.-^Ayf.^+i;  (,,_,.)}. 


from  which  we  learn  that  that  chord  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the  wave  surface  which 
joins  any  point  on  the  inner  sheet  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
on  the  tangent  plane  is  bisected  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular.  The  inflexional 
tangents  are  parallel  to 

{ptp^  +p*{p'^-  p^}  x'  -  2py  V«xy  +  {pV  +  />•  0>'«  -  p^}  y*. 
a  result  of  which  I  do  not  see  any  geometrical  interpretation.* 


^  I  have  no  space  for  a  discussion  what  the  lines  of  curvature  on  the  wave 
surface  are  noty  though  a  hasty  assertion  on  this  subject  in  Crelle's  Journal  has  led 
to  interesting  investigations  by  M.  Bertrand,  CompteM  Rendus,  Nov.  1868 ;  Combeaoure 
and  Brioechi,  Tortolini's  Annali  di  Matematicay  vol.  II.,  pp.  185,  278.  It  is  worth 
while  to  cite  an  observation  of  Brioschi,  that  if  in  the  plane  lx-{'my-{'n9^^i 
/,-  m,  »,  ^  be  functions  of  two  variables  p,  9,  as  in  Art.  877,  then  the  plane  will 
envelope  a  surface  in  which  curves  of  the  families  p  =  constant,  q  =  constant^  will. 
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501.  The  Surface  of  Centres.  We  have  already  shown 
(Art.  206)  how  to  obtain  the  equation  of  the  surface  of  centres 
of  a  quadric.  We  consider  the  problem  under  a  somewhat 
more  general  form,  as  it  has  been  discussed  by  Clebsch  [OreUe^ 
vol.  LXii.,  p.  64),  some  of  whose  results  we  give,  working  with 
the  canonical  form ;  and  we  refer  to  his  paper  for  fuller  detub 
and  for  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  general  equation.  By 
the  method  of  Art.  227,  we  may  consider  the  normal  to  a  surface 
as  a  particular  case  of  the  line  joining  the  point  of  contact 
of  any  tangent  plane  to  the  pole  of  that  plane  with  respect 
to  a  certain  fixed  quadric.  The  problem  then  of  drawing  a 
normal  to  a  quadric  from  a  given  point  may  be  generalized  as 
follows :  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  point  xyzw  on  a  quadric 
DJ  (aoj*  +  Jy*  +  ca*  +  rfw7*),  such  that  the  pole,  with  respect  to 
another  quadric  F,  (a:'*  +  y*  +  «*  + w*),  of  the  tangent  plane  to 
U  at  xyzw^  shall  lie  on  the  line  joining  xyzw  to  a  given  point 
x'y'z'uf.  The  coordinates  of  any  point  on  this  latter  line  may 
be  written  in  the  form  x  —  Xaj,  y'  —  Xy,  /  —  X«,  uf  —  Xw,  and 
expressing  that  the  polar  plane  of  this  point,  with  regard  to  F, 
shall  be  identical  with  the  polar  plane  of  xyzvo^  with  respect 
to  27,  we  get  the  equations 

x'^\a->tlC)x^  y'=(64X)y,  «'  =  (c  +  X)«,   w'«((i  +  X)tt?. 

And  since  xyzw  is  a  point  on  27,  X  is  determined  by  the  equation 

ax'*  hy'*  cz'*  dw'^ 

(a  +  X)*"*"  16  +  X)''"^  (c  +  X)*"*"  (d  +  X)'*""- 

When  X  is  known,  a;,  y,  z^  w  are  determined  from  the  preceding 
system  of  equations,  and  since  the  equation  in  X  is  of  the  sixth 
degree,  the  problem  admits  of  six  solutions.    If  we  form  the 


at  tbeir  intersectioii,  be  touched  by  oonjagate  tangents  of  the  snr&ce,  if  the  oondition 
be  fulfilled, 

/,     m,     »,     ^ 

t    »•»    *4»    ^« 

where  the  niiBxes  1,  2,  denote  differentiatioii  with  respect  to  ti  and  v  xespectifelj ; 
while  the  cnzres  will  cot  at  right  angles  if 

(P  +  tl«  +  »«)  (^^  +  MiSI,  +  HjllJ  =  (»!  +  MM,  +  mil)  (fl;  +  MM,  +  fM^). 

000 
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discrimmanty  with  regard  to  \  of  this  equation,  we  get  the 
locus  of  points  x'jjfz'v)  for  which  two  values  of  X  coincide, 
and  rejecting  a  factor  x'^y'^z'^to^  (which  indicates  that  two  values 
coincide  for  all  points  on  the  principal  planes),  we  shall  have 
a  surface  of  the  twelfth  degree  answering  to  the  surface  of 
centres. 

502.  The  problem  of  finding  the  surface  of  centres  itself  is 
easily  made  to  depend  on  an  equation  of  like  form ;  for  (Art.  197) 
the  coordinates  of  a  centre  of  curvature  answering  to  any  point 
x'y'z'  on  an  ellipsoid  are 

^a'^x'        jr%f       ^c'^sf 
^"'V'  ^"'W  ^"T* 

Solve  for  x\  \f^  z'  from  these  equations,  and  substitute  in  the 
equations  satisfied  by  x'y'z\  viz. 

now  write  for  a'*,  a*-  A*,  &c.,  and  we  get 

aV  &y  cV 

(a«  -  hy  "*■  (6*  -  uy  "*■  (c"  -  hy ""  ' 

aV  jy  cV 


These  two  equations  represent  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree, 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  answering  to 
points  on  the  intersection  of  the  given  quadric  with  a  given 
confocal.  The  surface  of  centres  is  got  by  eliminating  A*  be- 
tween the  equations ;  or  (since  the  second  equation  is  the  differ- 
ential of  the  first  with  respect  to  A*)  by  forming  the  discriminant 
of  the  first  equation. 

503.  I  first  showed,  in  1857  [Quarterly  Journal^  vol.  II., 
p.  218),  that  the  problem  of  finding  the  surface  of  centres  was 
reducible  to  elimination  between  a  cubic  and  a  quadratic,  and 
Clebsch  has  proved  that  the  same  reduction  is  applicable  to 
the  problem  considered  in  its  most  general  form.  In  fact,  let 
A  denote  the  discriminant  of  fiU-^W]  which  for  the  canonical 
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form  (Art.  141),  is  [afi  +  \)  (6/li  +  X)  [cfi  +  X)  [dfi  +  X),  and  let  Q. 
denote  the  reciprocal  of  /ti  £7+  XF,  viz. 

(6/i  +  X)  (c/i  +  X)  (J/A  +  X)  «*+  (c/i  +  X)  ((i/A  +  X)  (a/i  +  X)y*+  &c. 

then  we  have        —  = +  ,  ^  ^  +  &c. 

A      a/i  -I-  X      ^/Li  +  X 

Now,  if  we  differentiate  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation 
with  respect  to  fi^  and  then  make  /Li  =  1,  we  obtain  the  equation 
(Art.  501)  which  determines  X,  which  therefore  may  be  written 

JA_    da 

dfjk         dfJL  * 

This  last  equation,  which  is  the  Jacobian  of  Q,  and  A,  being 
the  result  of  eliminating  m  between  A  +  mXD,  and  its  differential,* 
will  be  veriiied  when  A  +  mXQ,  has  two  equal  roots.     Its  differ- 

ential    again  X2   ,  ^  =  A  -7-2  being  the  result  of  elimination 

between  A  +  mXX2  and  its  second  differential,  will  be  verified 
when  A  +  mXQ,  has  three  equal  factors.  But  both  Jacobian  and 
its  differential  vanish  when  both  A  and  X2  vanish.  Thus  then, 
as  was  stated  (Note  p.  213),  the  discriminant  of  the  Jacobian 
of  two  algebraic  functions  A,  12,  contains  as  a  factor  the  result 
of  elimination  between  A  and  X2 ;  and  as  another  factor,  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  determine  m,  so  that 
A  +  mXX2  may  have  three  equal  factors.  In  the  present  case 
the  eliminant  of  A,  12,  gives  the  factor  x*y*z*io*j  and  it  is  the 
other  condition  which  gives  the  surface  answering  to  the  surface 
of  centres.  And  this  condition  is  formed,  as  in  Art.  206,  by 
eliminating  m  between  the  S  and  T  of  the  biquadratic  A  +  ntXXl. 

504.  The  discriminant  of  any  algebraic  function 

a^(X)  +  (X-a)'0(X), 

must  evidently  be  divisible  by  a ;  and  if  after  the  division  we 
make  a  =  0,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  remaining  fiactor  is  ^  (a) 
<l>  (a)'  multiplied  by  the  discriminant  of  ^  (X).  Thus,  then,  the 
section  of  Clobsch's  surface  by  the  principal  plane  w  is  the  conie 


*  The  factor  X  is  introduced  to  make  Q  as  weU  as  A  a  biquadratic  f onctioii  in  ^  ;  \. 
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7 T-i  +  /.       . ,  +  ; TT,  taken  three  times,  together  with 

(a  —  df      (o  —  dj'      (c-dy  ^      *• 

the  cnnre  of  the  sixth  degree,  .whidi  b  the  redaoed  discriminant  of 

as?  bjf  c^ 

(^+x) « "^  li  +  V  '*'  (^"^  ■ 

Clebsch  has  remarked  that  this  conic  and  curve  touch  each 
other,  and  the  method  we  have  adopted  leads  to  a  simple  proof 
of  this»     For  evidently  the  discriminant  of 

ax*  htt  cz^ 


(a  +  V      (ft  +  X;«      (c  +  xy 

may  be  regarded  as  the  envelope  of  all  conies  which  can  .be 
represented  by  this  equation,  and  therefore  touches  every  parti- 
cular conic  of  the  system  in  the  four  points  where  it  meets  the 
conic  represented  by  the  differential  of  the  equation  with  re- 
gard to  Xy  vLe. 

aa?  Jy*  a? 


(a  +  X)»      (6  +  X)»      (CH-Xy 

The  coordinates  of  these  points  are  ax'  =  (a  +  X)*(i  — c), 
Jy*=(i4X)*(c-a),  c«"  =  (c  +  X)'(a- J);  and  the  equations  of 
the  common  tangents  at  them  to  the  conic  and  its  envelope  are 


X 


^/f■^1*V{*T^1-^/{^1-''• 


In  the  case  under  consideration  \^^d.  If,  then,  we  use  the 
abbreviations 

(a-J)(a-c)(a-(i)  =  -^",   (J- a)(J-o)  (J -(i)  =  -5», 

[c^a]  (o-  J)  (c  -cZ)  =  -  C*,   [d-a)  (J- 1)  [d-  c)  =-i?", 

the  equations  of  the  common  tangents  to  the  conic,  and  the 
envelope  curve,  are 

ora*    yb^     zc^     . 

The  reasoning  used  in  this  article  can  evidently  be  applied  to 
other  similar  cases.  Thus,  the  surface  parallel  to  a  quadric 
(p.  176,  £x.  2)  is  met  by  a  principal  plane  in  a  curve  of  the  eighth 
order  and  a  conic,  taken  twice,  which  touches  that  curve  in  four 
points;  and  again,  the  four  right  lines  (Art.  216,  p.  189)  touch 
the  conic  in  their  plane. 
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505.  Besides  the  cuspidal  conies  in  the  principal  planes,  there 
are  other  cuspidal  conies  on  the  surface,  which  are  found  by 
investigating  the  locus  of  points  for  which  the  equation  of  the 
sixth  degree  (Art.  501)  has  three  equal  roots.  Di£ferentiating 
that  equation  twice  with  regard  to  X,  we  arrive  at  a  system  of 
equations  reducible  to  the  form 

oaf  h^  cs?  dw*    _ 

(a  +  X)*'^(6  +  X)*'^(7+X/'^  (d  +  X)*"   * 

aV  jy  cV  rfV       ^ 


(a  +  X)*^  (i+X/      (c  +  X)*^  (rf  +  X)* 

aV  iV  cV  rfV       ^ 

^      ^  '  -0. 


(a+X)*      (6  +  X/  ^  (c  +  X/  ^  (rf+X)* 

The  result  of  eliminating  X  between  these  three  equations 
will  be  a  pair  of  equations  denoting  a  curve  locus.  Now,  solving 
these  equationS|  we  get 

J^.  =  iJ>-c){c-d){d-h),  ^-^.(c-a)(a-(i)(c-d),&c 

whence    a  +  X,    i  +  X,   &c.    are   proportional    to   a^a^A\   &c. 
Substituting  from  these  in  the  equation  (Art.  501) 


(a  +  \)'      (6  +  X)"  ^  (c  +  X)*      {d  +  Xf 
o*«    6*v    c*«    'i^w     ^ 

whence  we  learn  that  the  locus  which  we  are  investigating 
consists  of  curves  situated  in  one  or  other  of  eight  planes ;  and 
that  these  planes  meet  the  principal  planes  in  the  common  tangents 
to  the  conic  and  envelope  curve  considered  in  the  last  article.* 

*  The  existence  of  these  eight  planes  may  be  also  inferred  from  the  consideration 
that  the  reciprocal  of  the  8arfiEu»  of  centres  has  an  equation  of  the  form  (Art.  199) 
U*  =  VWf  and  has  therefore  as  double  points  the  eight  points  of  intersectioii 
of  U,  V,  W,  The  surface  of  centres  then  has  eight  imayinaiy  doable  tangent 
planes,  which  touch  the  surface  in  conies  (see  Art.  271).  The  origin  of  these  planes  is 
accounted  for  geometrically,  as  M.  Darbouz  has  shown,  by  considering  the  eight 
generators  of  the  quadric  which  meet  the  circle  at  infinity  (Art  189).  The  normals 
along  any  of  these  all  lie  in  the  plane  containing  the  generator  and  the  tangent  to 
the  circle  at  infinity  at  the  point  where  it  meets  it,  and  they  enyelope  a  conic  in  that 
plane.  In  like  manner  a  cuspidal  plane  curve  on  the  centro-surface  will  anse  eTOiy 
time  that  a  sozfaoe  contains  a  right  line  which  meets  the  dscls  at  infinity. 
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But  If  we  eliminate  X  between  the  three  equations 
a  +  X  =  a*xM*,  6  +  X  =  %*^*,  c  +  X  =  c*2*C*, 
BO  as  to  form  a  homogeneoas  equation  in  x^  y,  z^  we  get 

which  denotes  a  cone  of  the  second  degree  touched  by  the  planes 
x^  y,  e.  Hence,  the  cuspidal  curves  in  the  eight  planes  are 
conies  which  touch  the  cuspidal  conies  in  the  principal  planes. 

506.  There  will  be  a  nodal  curve  on  the  surface  answering  to 
the  points  for  which  the  equation  of  Art.  501  has  two  pairs 
of  equal  roots.  Now  we  saw  (Art.  503)  that  the  condition  for 
a  single  pair  of  equal  roots  is  got  by  eliminating  m  between  a 
quadratic  and  a  cubic  equation,  namely,  the  8  and  T  of  the 
biquadratic  A  +  mXQ,.    If  we  write  these  equations 

a  +  Jm  +  cm"«=0,   -4  +  -B»i+ (7m*  +  2>m'  =  0, 

it  will  be  found  that  the  degrees  in  x^  y,  z^  to  of  these  coefficients 
are  respectively  0,  2,  4  ;  0,  2,  4,  6 ;  and  the  result  of  elimination 
is,  as  we  know,  of  the  twelfth  degree.  Now  the  condition  that 
the  equation  of  Art.  501  may  have  two  pairs  of  equal  roots,  is 
simply  that  this  cubic  and  quadratic  may  have  two  common 
values  of  m.  Generally,  if  the  result  of  eliminating  an  inde- 
terminate m  between  two  equations  denotes  a  surface,  the  system 
of  conditions  that  the  equations  shall  have  two  common  roots 
will  represent  a  double  curve  on  that  surface.  Thus  the  result 
of  eliminating  m  between  two  quadratics 

a-\^bm'\-  em\  a'+  Vm  +  c'm*  is  (ac'-  cay-\-  (ba-ab')  {be'-  c6')=a. 

But  if  we  remember  that  a  {be'  —  cJ')  =  b  {ac'  —  ca')  +  c  (ia'  —  aJ'), 
this  result  may  be  written 

a(ac'-ca')'-i(ac'-ca')(Ja'-ai')+o(Ja'-aft')'  =  0, 

showing  that  the  intersection  of  ac'  —  ca\  ba'  —  oi'  (which  must 
separately  vanish  if  the  equations  have  both  roots  common),  is  a 
double  curve  on  the  surface. 

And  to  come  to  the  case  immediately  under  consideration,  if 
we  have  to  eliminate  between 

a  +  Jm  +  cm'  =  0,  A  +  Bm+ Cm^  +  IM^O^ 
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we  may  substitate  for  the  second  equation  that  derived  by 
multiplying  the  first  by  A^  the  second  by  a^  and  subtracting,  yiz. 

{Ba-bA)  +  (Ca-  cA)  m  +  i>am"  =  0, 

and  thus,  as  has  been  just  shown,  the  result  of  elimination  may 
be  written  aF*  -  bPQ  +  ct?"  =  0,  where 

We  thus  see  that  the  curve  PQ  is  a  double  curve  on  the  surface 
of  centres ;  but  since  P  is  of  the  sixth  degree  and  Q  of  the 
fourth,  the  nodd  curve  PQ  is  of  the  twenty-fourth.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  Clebsch's  paper  already  referred  to.* 

507.  It  is  convenient  to  give  here  an  investigation  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  centro-surface  of  a  surface  of  the  nC^ 
order.f  We  denote  by  n  the  class  of  the  surface,  or  the  degree 
of  its  reciprocal,  which,  when  the  surface  has  no  multiple  points, 
is  m(fn  — 1)*  (see  Art.  281);  and  we  denote  by  a  the  number 
of  tangent  lines  to  the  surface  which  both  pass  through  a  given 
point  and  lie  in  a  given  plane,  which  is  in  the  same  case  m  (m  —  1), 
Art.  282,  this  characteristic  being  the  same  for  a  surface  and 
for  its  reciprocal. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  number  of  normals  to  a  given  surface 
(bitangents  to  the  centro-surface,  see  Art.  306)  which  can  be 
drawn  through  a  given  point.  This  is  solved  as  the  corresponding 
problem  for  plane  curves.  (See  Higher  Plane  Curves^  p.  94, 
and  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  II.). 
Taking  the  point  at  infinity,  the  number  of  finite  normals  which 
can  be  drawn  through  it  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  tangent 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given  one ;  that  is  to 
say,  is  n.  To  this  number  must  be  added  the  number  of  normals 
which  lie  altogether  at  infinity.     Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

*  See  also  a  Memoir  by  Prof.  Cay  ley  {Cambridge  PhUotophieed  TVafuocKoMy 
Yol.  zii.)  in  which  thin  surface  is  elaborately  discnssed.  He  naea  the  notatioi)  ex* 
plained,  note,  Art.  409,  when  the  equations  of  Art.  197  beooxne 

Of  /3,  y  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  206. 

t  This  investigation  is  derived  from  a  commnnication  by  M.  Darbonx  to  tha 
French  Academy,  CompUt  RenduSj  t.  LXX.  (1870),  p.  1828. 
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the  normal  corresponding  to  any  point  of  the  surface  at  infinitj 
lies  altogether  at  infinitj,  and  is  the  normal  to  the  section  by 
the  plane  infinity,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word  normal, 
Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  109.  The  number  of  such  normals 
that  can  be  drawn  through  a  point  in  the  plane  is  m  -f  a  [Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  Ill),  since  a  is  the  order  of  the  reciprocal 
of  a  plane  section.  The  total  number  of  normals  therefore  that 
can  be  drawn  through  any  point  is  fn-\'n'{-a\  or,  when  the 
surface  has  no  multiple  points,  is  m'  —  m*  +  in. 

Next  let  us  examine  the  number  of  normals  which  lie  in  a 
giyen  plane.  The  corresponding  tangent  planes  evidently  pass 
through  the  same  point  at  infinity,  viz.  the  point  at  infinity  on 
a  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane.  And  the  corresponding 
points  of  contact  are  evidently  the  intersections  by  the  given 
plane  of  the  curve  of  contact  of  tangents  from  that  point,  and 
are  therefore  in  number  a  or  nt  (m  —  1). 

The  normals  to  a  surface  constitute  a  congruency  of  lines 
(see  Art.  453),  and  the  two  numbers  just  determined  are  the 
order  and  class  of  that  congruency. 

508.  To  find  the  locus  of  points  on  a  surface,  the  normals 
at  which  meet  a  given  line, 

aar+ Jy  +  c2f  +  rf=0,  a'a;  +  i'y  +  c'«  +  (f  =  0. 

Substituting  in  these  equations  the  values  for  the  coordinates  of 
a  point  on  the  normal  (Art.  273),  a;  =  a^  +  5I7J,  y—J^-^OU^ 
z=iZ^  +  0U^j  and  eliminating  the  indeterminate  d,  we  see  that 
the  point  of  contact  lies  on  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the 
given  surface  with 

(oa  +  iy  +  c;5  +  rf)  (a'Z7,  +  i'Z7,  +  c'I7,) 

=  (a'a:  + J'y  +  c'«  +  cf)  (aI7;  +  iI7,  +  c[7,), 

a  surface  also  of  the  m^  order,  and  containing  the  given  line. 
The  section  of  this  curve  by  any  plane  through  that  line  con- 
sists of  the  a  points  whose  normals  lie  in  the  plane,  and  the 
m  points  where  the  line  meets  the  surface. 

509*  We  can  hence  determine  the  class  of  the  centro-surface. 
A  tangent  plane  to  that  surface  contains  two  infinitely  near 
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normals  to  the  given  sorface  (Art.  306) ;  and  therefore  the 
tangent  planes  to  the  centro-surface  which  pass  through  a 
given  line  will  touch  the  locus  determined  in  the  last  article. 
Now  the  number  of  planes  which  can  be  drawn  to  touch  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  the  m^  order,  being  equal 
to  the  rank  of  the  corresponding  developable,  is  (Arts.  325,  342) 
77t*  (2m  —  2) ;  but,  since  in  this  case  the  line  through  which 
the  tangent  planes  are  drawn  meets  the  curve  in  m  pointSi 
this  number  must  be  diminished  by  2fn.  The  class  of  the 
centro-surface  therefore  is  2m  (m*  —  m  —  1). 

510.  Darboux*  investigates  as  follows  the  order  of  the 
centro-surface.  Let  /a  and  v  be  the  two  numbers  determined 
in  Art.  507,  viz.  the  order  and  class  of  the  congruencj  formed 
by  the  normals ;  let  M  and  iV  be  the  order  and  class  of  the 
centro-surface. 

Now  take  any  line  and  consider  the  correspondence  between 
two  planes  drawn  through  it  such  that  a  normal  in  one  plane 
intersects  a  normal  in  the  other.  Drawing  the  first  plane 
arbitrarily,  any  of  the  v  normals  in  that  plane  may  be  taken 
for  the  first  normal,  and  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the 
arbitrary  line,  /t  —  1  other  normals  may  be  drawn ;  we  see  then 
that  to  any  position  of  one  plane  correspond  yiji  —  l)  positions 
of  the  other.  It  follows  then,  from  the  general  theory  of 
correspondence,  that  there  will  be  2v  (/t  —  1)  cases  of  coincidence 
of  the  two  planes.  Now  let  us  denote  by  x  the  number  of 
points  on  the  line  such  that  the  line  is  coplanar  with  two  of  the 
normals  at  the  point ;  then  the  cases  of  coincidence  obviously 
answer  either  to  points  x  or  to  points  on  the  centro-surfacei 
since  for  each  of  the  latter  points  two  of  the  normals  drawn 
from  it  coincide.     We  have  then 

2v(/i-l)=a;+Jlf, 

But  in  like  manner  consider  the  correspondence  between 
points  on  the  line  such  that  a  normal  from  one  is  coplanar  with 

*  Similar  inyestigatioiui  were  also  made  independentlj  bj  Lothar  Mazcks.  (See 
Math.  AnnaUn,  toI.  v.).  The  inyeBtigation  may  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  general 
relation  (which  seems  to  be  doe  to  Klein)  between  the  order  and  claM  of  a  oongmenqry 
and  the  order  and  class  of  its  "  focal  sorfaoe  "  (see  Art.  456). 

PPP 
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a  normal  from  the  other,  and  we  have 

2m(v-1)=x  +  ^, 
whence  M-  iV  =  2  (^a  -  v) 

and  potting  in  the  values  already  obtained  for  /a,  v,  N^  we  have 

Af=2m(w-l)(2wi-l). 

511.  The  number  thus  found  for  the  order  of  the  centro^ 
surface  may  be  verified  by  considering  the  section  of  that 
surface  by  the  plane  infinity.  Consider  first  the  section  of  the 
surface  itself  by  the  plane  infinity ;  the  corresponding  normals 
lie  at  infinity,  and  their  envelope  will  [Higher  Plane  Curves^ 
Art.  112]  be  a  curve  of  the  order  3a  +  /e.  And  besides  (as  in 
Art.  198)  the  centro-surface  will  include  the  polar  reciprocal 
of  the  section  with  regard  to  the  circle  at  infinity.  The  order 
of  this  will  be  a,  and  it  will  be  counted  three  times.  Consider 
now  the  finite  points  of  the  surface.  In  order  that  one  of  these 
should  have  an  infinitely  distant  centre  of  curvature,  two  con- 
secutive normals  must  be  parallel,  and  therefore  the  point  must 
be  on  the  parabolic  curve.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  normals  along 
the  intersection  of  the  surface  by  another  whose  order  is  m^j 
generate  a  surface  of  the  order  twW;  therefore  the  normals 
along  the  parabolic  curve  generate  a  surface  whose  order  is 
4711*  («i  — 2).  But  the  section  of  this  surface  by  the  plane 
infinity  includes  the  ^m  (m  —  2)  normals  at  the  points  where 
the  parabolic  curve  itself  meets  the  plane  infinity.  The  curve 
locus  therefore  at  infinity  answering  to  finite  points  on  the  para- 
bolic curve  is  of  the  order  4wj  (w  —  1)  («i  -  2).  The  total  order 
then  of  the  section  of  the  centro-surface  by  the  plane  infinity,  is 

3m  (ill  -  1)  +  3iw  (7n  -  1)  +  im  [m  -  1)  (rw  -  2), 

or  2m  (tw  -  1)  (2m  —  1)  as  before. 

511a.  In  general  28  bitangents  can  be  drawn  to  the  centro- 
surface  of  a  quadric  from  any  point.  In  fact  the  reciprocals 
are  bitangents  in  a  plane  section  of  the  reciprocal  surface 
which  is  of  the  fourth  degree.     Mr.  F.   Purser*  has  shown 


Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematief,  toI.  XIII.,  p.  338. 
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tbat  these  28  lines  resolve  iuto  three  groups,  the  six  normals 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  point  to  the  surface,  the  six 
pairs  of  generators  of  the  six  quadrics  of  the  system 

aV  jy  cV 


which  pass  through  the  point,  and  the  ten  synnormah  through  the 
point.  To  explain  what  these  last  are ;  the  six  feet  of  normals 
from  any  point  to  a  quadric  may  be  distributed  in  ten  ways  into 
pairs  of  threes,  each  three  determining  a  plane.  The  two  planes  of 
a  pair  are  simply  related  and  besides  each  plane  touches  a  surface 
of  the  fourth  class,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pole  of  such  a  plane 
with  regard  to  the  quadric  moves  on  a  surface  of  the  fourth 
degree,  to  which  the  name  norraopolar  surface  has  been 
given.  The  analysis  which  establishes  this,  easily  shows  that 
three  intersecting  normals  to  the  quadric  at  points  of  snch 
a  plane  section  meet  in  a  point  which  describes  a  definite 
right  line  when  the  plane  section  remains  unaltered,  which 
locus  line  corresponding  to  any  two  correlated  planer  satisfying 
the  condition  of  the  fourth  order,  is  called  a  synnormal. 
There  are  therefore  ten  synnormals  through  a  point.* 

512.  Parallel  Surfaces,  We  have  discussed,  p.  176,  the 
problem  of  finding  the  equation  of  a  surface  parallel  to  a 
quadric,  and  we  investigate  now  the  characteristics  of  the  parallel 
to  a  surface  of  the  n^  order.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  case 
when  the  surface  has  no  special  relation  to  the  plane  or  circle  at 
infinity.  The  same  principles  are  used  as  in  the  corresponding 
investigation  for  plane  curves,  which  see  Higher  Plane  Curves^ 
p.  101.  The  order  of  the  parallel  is  found  by  making  k  the 
modulus  =  0  in  its  equation,  which  will  not  afi^ect  the  terms  of 


*  In  1862  M.  Desbovea  published  his  '*  Th^rie  nouvelle  dos  nonnales  anx  snrfiKXS 
da  second  ordre,"  in  which  the  locus  line  and  the  related  surface  are  discussed  under 
the  names  synnormal  and  normopolar  surface.  Mr.  Purser  independently  arrived 
at  the  same  results  {Quarterly  Jourmil,  vol.  viii.,  p.  C6)  and  showed  the  equivalence! 
of  the  relation  of  the  fourth  order  with  the  invariant  relation  in  piano  that  three 
feet  of  normals  from  a  point  to  a  quadric  form  a  triangle  inscribed  in  one  and 
circumscribed  to  another  given  conic;  and  gave  a  construction  for  any  synnormal 
through  a  point. 
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bighest  degree  in  the  equation.  The  reBult  will  represent  the 
original  surface  counted  twice,  together  with  the  developable 
enveloped  by  the  tangent  planes*  to  the  surface  drawn  through 
the  tangent  lines  of  the  circle  at  infinity,  this  developable 
answering  to  the  tangents  from  the  foci  of  a  plane  curve 
(Art.  U6).  Now  it  will  be  seen  (Chap.  :xvii.  post.)  that  the 
rank  of  a  developable  enveloping  a  surface  and  a  curve  is 
nm^  +  a/,  where  a,  n,  are  characteristics  of  the  surface  and  m\  r^ 
of  the  curve.  In  the  present  case  m^  =  /  »  2,  and  the  rank  of 
the  developable  is  2  (n  +  a).  The  order  of  the  parallel  surface 
is  therefore  2  (r/i  +  n  +  a)  or  2  (w*  -  m*  +  wi) ;  in  other  words  it 
is  double  the  number  of  normab  that  can  be  drawn  from  a 
point  to  the  surface  (Art.  507). 

513^  If  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  to  a  surface  be 
CEO'  +  iSy  +  7^  +  S  =  0,  and  if  the  surface  be  given  by  a  tangential 
equation  between  a,  /3j  7,  S,  then  the  corresponding  equation  of  a 
parallel  surface  is  got  by  writing  in  this  equation  for  S,  S  +  kp^ 
where  p"  =  a*  +  )8*  +  7".  This  equation  cleared  of  radicals  will 
ordinarily  be  of  double  the  degree  of  the  primitive  equation ; 
bence,  the  class  of  a  parallel  is  in  general  double  the  class 
of  the  primitive.  More  generally,  to  a  cylinder  enveloping 
the  primitive  corresponds  a  cylinder  enveloping  the  parallel 
gurface,  and  being  the  parallel  of  the  former  cylinder.  Hence 
the  characteristics  of  the  general  tangent  cone  to  the  parallel 
are  derived  from  those  of  the  general  tangent  cone  to  the 
primitive  by  the  rules  for  plane  curves  (Higher  Planes  Curves^ 
Art  1 17a).  Thus  then,  since  (Art.  279  et  seq.)  we  have  for  the 
tangent  cone  to  the  primitive, 

|Assa  =  fn(m  — 1),   v  =  n  =  r/i(w  — 1)*, 
it  =  3m(m- l)(m-2),   *  =  4m(m-l)  (m- 2), 
we  have  for  the  tangent  cone  to  the  parallel  {Higher  Plane 
Curves^  L  e.) 

;A  =  8(n  +  a)  =  2m*(m-l),   v  =  2w, 
i(f  =  2m(w-X)  (4w-5),   ^  =  8wi(m-l)  (»i-2). 

*  It  iB  to  be  noted  that  eyery  parallel  to  aqy  of  these  planes  colucides  with  the 
plane  itnelf.  The  paper  of  Mr.  S.  Roberts  which  I  use  in  this  article  is  in 
Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society^  187S. 
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Again,  the  reciprocal  of  a  parallel  surface  is  of  the  order  2n, 
having  a  cuspidal  curve  of  the  order  8m  {m  —  1)  (m  —  2),  and 
a  nodal  of  the  order 

m  (m  -  1)  (2in*  -  6m*  +  6m"  -  16m  +  26). 

The  parallel  surface  will  ordinarily  have  nodd  and  cuspidal 
curves.  In  fact,  since  the  equation  of  the  parallel  surface  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  equation  determining  the  lengths  of  the 
normals  from  any  point  to  the  surface,  if  we  form  the  dis- 
criminant of  this  with  regard  to  k  (see  Conica^  p.  337),  it  will 
include  a  factor  which  will  represent  a  surface  locus,  from  each 
point  of  which  two  distinct  normals  of  equal  length  can  be 
drawn  to  the  surface.  Such  a  point  will  be  a  double  point 
on  the  parallel  surface  whose  modulus  is  equal  to  this  length. 
In  like  manner,  each  parallel  surface  will  have  a  determinate 
number  of  triple  points.  The  discriminant  just  mentioned  will 
also  include  a  factor  representing  the  surface  of  centres;  and 
plainly  to  those  points  on  the  primitive  at  which  a  principal 
radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to  the  modulus,  will  correspond 
points  on  the  surface  of  centres  which  will  form  a  cuspidal 
curve  on  the  parallel  surface.  Mr.  Eoberts  determines  the 
order  of  the  cuspidal  curve  as  double  that  of  the  surface  of 
centres,  and  confirms  his  result  by  observing,  that  in  the 
limiting  case  A;  =  oo  ,  the  locus  of  points  on  the  surface  of  centres 
for  which  a  principal  radius  of  curvature  =  A;,  is  the  section  of 
the  surface  of  centres  by  the  plane  infinity,  counted  twice,  since 
k  may  be  ±  oo .  The  singularities  of  the  parallel  surface  here 
assigned  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  remainder  by  the  help 
of  the  general  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces  hereafter  to  be 
explained. 

In  the  case  of  the  parallel  to  a  quadric,  it  appears  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  the  reciprocal  is  of  the  fourth  order,  and 
having  no  cuspidal  curve,  but  having  a  nodd  conic.  The 
parallel  itself  is  of  the  twelfth  order ;  its  cuspidal  curve  is  of  the 
twenty-fourth  order,  being  the  complete  intersection  of  a  quartic 
with  a  sextic  surface.  The  nodal  curve  is  of  the  twenty-sixth 
order,  and  includes  five  conies,  one  in  each  of  the  principal 
planes,  and  two  in  the  plane  infinity,  namely,  the  section  of  the 
quadric  itself  and  the  circle  at  infinity.    The  remainder  of  the 
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nodal  curve  consists  of  16  right  lines,  each  meeting  the  circle  at 
infinity.* 

514.  Pedah,  The  locus  of  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  let 
fall  from  any  fixed  point  on  the  tangent  planes  of  a  surface, 
is  a  derived  surface  to  which  French  mathematicians  have 
given  a  distinctive  name,  ^'podaire/'  which  we  shall  translate 
as  the  pedal  of  the  given  surface.  From  the  pedal  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  derived  a  new  surface,  and  from  this 
another,  &c.,  forming  a  series  of  second,  third,  &c.,  pedals. 
Again,  the  envelope  of  planes  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  radii 
vectores  of  a  surface,  at  their  extremities,  is  a  surface  of  which 
the  given  surface  is  a  pedal,  and  which  we  may  call  the  first 
negative  pedal.  The  surface  derived  in  like  manner  from  this  is  the 
second  negative  pedal,  and  so  on.  Pedal  curves  and  surfaces  have 
been  studied  in  particular  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  Lwuville,  vols.  x. 
and  XII.,  by  Dr.  Tortolini,  and  by  Dr.  Hirst,  Tortolini's  Annalij 
vol.  II.,  p.  95;  see  also  the  corresponding  theory  for  plane 
curves,  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  121.  We  shall  here  give 
some  of  their  results,  but  must  omit  the  greater  part  of  them 
which  relate  to  problems  concerning  rectification,  quadrature, 
&c.,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  treatise.  If  Q  be 
the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  0  ou  the  tangent  plane 
at  any  point  P,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sphere  described  on 
the  diameter  OP  touches  the  locus  of  Q]  and  consequently 
the  normal  at  any  point  Q  of  the  pedal  passes  through  the 
middle  point  of  the  corresponding  radius  vector  OP.  It  imme- 
diately follows  hence,  that  the  perpendicular  OB  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  Q  lies  in  the  plane  POQ^  and  makes  the  angle 
QOB^POQj  so  that  the  right-angled  triangle  QOB  is  similar 
to  POQ]  and  if  we  call  the  angle  QOB^  a,  so  that  the  first 
perpendicular  OQ  is  connected  with  the  radius  vector  by  the 
equation  ^  =  pcosa,  then  the  second  perpendicular  OB  will  be 
p  cos'a,  and  so  on.f 

*  The  parallel  to  a  corre  in  space  might  also  have  been  diBcusscd.     This  is  a 
tabular  surf  aoe. 

t  Thus  the  radios  Tecior  to  the  n^^  pedal  is  of  length  p  cos"a,  and  makes  with  the 
rector  to  the  corre  the  angle  na.    Using  this  definition  of  the  method  of 
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It  is  obvious  that  if  we  form  the  polar  reciprocals  of  a  curve 
or  surface  A  and  of  its  pedal  J?,  we  shall  have  a  curve  or  surface  a 
which  will  be  the  pedal  of  b]  hence,  if  we  take  a  surface  8 
and  its  successive  pedals  8^^  /S,,  >«>iS;,  the  reciprocals  will  be 
a  series  iS',  /S'_j,  /S'_,,  .-./S'.,,  those  derived  in  the  latter  case 
being  negative  pedals. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  first  pedal  is  the  inverse  of  the 
polar  reciprocal  of  the  given  surface  (that  is  to  say,  the  surface 
derived  from  it  by  substituting  in  its  equation,  for  the  radius 
vector,  its  reciprocal] ;  and  that  the  inverse  of  the  series  8^j 
/S„  ...5,  win  be  the  series  S',  5'.^,  ...S'_^,. 

515.  Inverse  Surfaces.  As  we  may  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  general  theory  of  inversion,  we  give  in 
this  place  the  following  statement  (taken  from  Hirst,  Tortolinij 
vol.  II.,  p.  165)  of  the  principal  properties  of  inverse  surfaces 
(see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Arts.  122,  281). 

(1)  Three  pairs  of  corresponding  points  on  two  inverse 
surfaces  lie  on  the  same  sphere,  (and  two  pairs  of  corresponding 
points  on  the  same  circle)  which  cuts  orthogonally  the  unit 
sphere  whose  centre  is  the  origin. 

(2)  By  the  property  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle 
the  line  ab  joining  any  two  points  on  one  curve  makes  the 
same  angle  with  the  radius  vector  Oa,  that  the  line  joining 
the  corresponding  points  a'b'  makes  with  the  radius  vector  Ob\ 
In  the  limit  then,  if  ab  be  the  tangent  at  any  point  a,  the 
corresponding  tangent  on  the  inverse  curve  makes  the  same 
angle  with  the  radius  Vector. 

(3)  In  like  manner  for  surfaces,  two  corresponding  tangent 
planes  are  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  vector,  the  two  cor- 
responding normals  lying  in  the  same  plane  with  the  radius 
vector,  and  forming  with  it  an  isosceles  triangle  whose  base 
is  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  radius  vector. 


derivation,  Ifr.  Roberts  has  considered  fractional  derived  curves  and  surfaces. 
Thus  for  n  =  I,  the  curve  derived  from  the  ellipse  is  Cassini's  oval.  An 
analogous  surface  may  be  derived  from  the  ellipsoid. 
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(4)  It  follows  immediately  from  (2),  that  the  angle  whicli  two 
curves  make  with  each  other  at  anj  point  is  eqnal  to  that  which 
the  inverse  carves  make  at  the  corresponding  point. 

(5)  In  like  manner  it  follows  from  (3),  that  the  angle  which 
two  surfaces  make  with  each  other  at  any  point  is  equal  to  that 
which  the  inverse  surfaces  make  at  the  corresponding  point. 

(6)  The  inverse  of  a  line  or  plane  is  a  circle  or  sphere 
passing  through  the  origin. 

(7)  Any  circle  may  be  considered  as  the  intersection  of  a 
plane,  and  a  sphere  A  through  the  origin.  Its  inverse,  there- 
fore, is  another  circle,  which  is  a  sub-contrary  section  of  the 
cone  whose  vertex  is  the  origin,  and  which  stands  on  the  given 
circle. 

(8)  The  centre  of  the  second  circle  lies  on  the  line  joining 
the  origin  to  a,  the  vertex  of  the  cone  circumscribing  the  sphere 
A  along  the  given  circle.  For  a  is  evidently  the  centre  of 
a  sphere  B  which  cuts  A  orthogonally.  The  plane,  therefore, 
which  is  the  inverse  of  A  cuts  B^  the  inverse  of  B  orthogonally, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  great  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  same  as 
the  centre  of  B\  But  the  centres  of  B  and  of  B'  lie  in  a  right 
line  through  the  origin. 

(9)  To  a  circle  osculating  any  curve,  evidently  corresponds 
a  circle  osculating  the  inverse  curve. 

(10)  For  inverse  surfaces,  the  centres  of  curvature  of  two 
corresponding  normal  sections  lie  in  a  right  line  with  the  origin. 
To  the  normal  section  a  at  any  point  m  corresponds  ai  curve 
a'  situated  on  a  sphere  A  passing  through  the  origin;  and 
the  osculating  circle  c'  of  a'  is  the  inverse  of  c  the  osculating 
circle  of  a.  If  now  a^  be  the  normal  section  which  touches 
a'  at  the  point  m^^  then,  by  Meunier^s  theorem,  the  centre  of 
c  is  the  projection  on  its  plane  of  the  centre  of  c^  the  oscu- 
lating circle  of  a,.  But  the  normal  m'c^  evidently  touches  the 
sphere  A  at  w',  so  that  c^  is  the  vertex  of  the  cone  circum- 
scribed to  A  along  c",  and  theorem  (10)  therefore  follows  from 
theorem  (8). 

(11)  To  the  two  normal  sections  at  m  whose  centres  of 
curvature  occupy  extreme  positions  on  the  normal  at  97i,  will 
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evidently  correspond  two  sections  enjoying  the  same  pro- 
perty; therefore  to  the  two  principal  sections  on  one  soilboe 
correspond  two  principal  sections  on  the  other,  and  to  a  line 
of  curvatore  on  one,  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  other.* 

In  the  case  where  the  sorfEtce  has  no  special  relation  to  the 
plane  or  circle  at  infinity  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  at  Higher  Plane 
Curvesj  p.  106,  that  the  inverse  of  a  surface  is  of  the  order  2m, 
and  dass  3m  +  2a  +  n  =  m*  +  2m,  that  it  passes  m  times  through 
the  origin  and  m  times  through  the  circle  at  infinity;  and 
hence  that  the  order  and  class  of  the  first  pedal  are  2ii, 
m  +  2a  +  Sn,  and  of  the  first  negative  pedal  3m  +  2a  +  n  and  2m. 

516.  The  first  pedal  of  the  ellipsoid  -i  +  '^  +  ;3»1}  being 
the  inverse  of  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid,  has  for  its  equation 

This  surface  is  FresnePs  ^^  Surface  of  Elasticity.'*  The  inverse 
of  a  system  of  confocals  cutting  at  right  angles  is  evidentiy  a 
system  of  surfaces  of  elasticity  cutting  at  right  angles;  the 
lines  of  curvature  therefore  of  the  surface  of  elasticity  are 
determined  as  the  intersection  with  it  of  two  surfAces  of  the 
same  nature  derived  from  concyclic  quadrics. 

The  origin  is  evidently  a  double  point  on  this  sur&ce,  and 
the  imaginary  circle  in  which  any  sphere  cuts  the  plane  at 
infinity  is  a  double  line  on  the  surface. 

517.  Prof.  Cayley  first  obtained  the  equation  of  the  first 
negative  pedal  of  a  quadric,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  envelope 


*  Dr.  Hart's  method  of  obtaining  focal  properties  by  inyersion  (explained  Sightr 
Plane  Curvet,  Art.  281)  is  eqoally  applicable  to  carves  in  space  and  to  surfaces.  The 
inyene  of  any  plane  cmre  is  a  cunre  on  the  sarfiboe  of  a  sphere,  and  in  partienlar 
the  inTene  of  a  plane  oonic  is  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  with  a  qnadric  cone.  And 
as  shown  {Higktr  Plane  Cwrvee,  Art.  281)  from  the  focal  property  of  the  oonio 
p-^-p'  =  const,  is  intorred  a  focal  property  of  the  cmre  in  space  Ip  +  mp'  +  np"  =  0. 
8o,  in  like  manner,  the  inveise  of  a  bidrenlar  quartic  is  a  cnrre  in  space  with  similar 
focal  properties.  (See  Casey  on  Cyclides  and  (^hero-Qnartics,  PhiL  Trant^  toL  161 ; 
Barbonx  Sur  wte  chute  rtmarqwahle  de  eourbei  ei  de  turfaeet  algelfri^uet),  A  sorfoce 
which  is  its  own  inverse  with  regard  to  any  pdnt  has  been  called  an  anaUoffmatio 
snrface. 
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of  planes  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  central  radii  at  their 
extremities.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  describe  a  sphere  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  given  quadric,  and  touching  it  at 
any  point  x'yz\  then  the  point  xyz  on  the  derived  surface 
which  corresponds  to  x'y'z'  is  the  extremity  of  the  diameter 
of  this  sphere,  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  quadric. 
We  thus  easily  find  the  expressions 


X 


-'(2-^.),.=y(2-^.),.=.'(2-y, 


where  <  =  a'"  +  y"*  +  «^. 

Solving  these   equations  for  x\  j/^  z'  and  substituting  their 

values  in  the  two  equations 

m"       t/"       z*^ 

xx' -Vyy'  +  zz' ^oT  +  y'* ■\-z'*,  ^  +  ^r  +  j^h 
cc*  v*  e» 


(-^)      (-.^)      (-4) 


<^-i)  "i^-h)  '•(-7) 

Now  the  second  of  these  equations  is  the  differential,  with 
respect  to  f,  of  the  first  equation;  and  the  required  surface 
is  therefore  represented  by  the  discriminant  of  that  equation, 
which  we  can  easily  form,  the  equation  being  only  of  the  fourth 
degree.     If  we  write  this  biquadratic 

it  will  be  found  that  A  and  B  do  not  contain  a?,  y,  z^  while 
C,  2),  E  contain  them,  each  in  the  second  degree.  Now  the 
discriminant  is  of  the  sixth  degree  in  the  coefficients,  and  is 
of  the  form  A<t>  +  J?*^ ;  consequently  it  can  contain  a?,  y,  z 
only  in  the  tenth  degree.  This  therefore  is  the  degree  of  the 
surface  required. 

It  appears,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  that  the  section  by  one 
of  the  principal  planes  z  consists  of  the  discriminant  of 

a? 


2 2  — 

a  0 
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vfhxch  is  a  curve  of  the  Bixth  degree,  and  is  the  first  negative 
pedal  of  the  corresponding  principal  section  of  the  ellipsoid, 
together  with  the  conic,  counted  twice,  obtained  bj  writing 
t=^2c*j  in  the  last  equation.  This  conic,  which  is  a  double  curve 
on  the  surface,  touches  the  curve  of  the  sixth  degree  in  four 
points.  The  double  points  on  the  principal  planes  evidently 
answer  to  points  on  the  ellipsoid,  for  which  ^  =  aj'**  +  y'*  +  «'*  =  2a* 
or  2b^  or  2c'.  There  is  a  cuspidal  conic  at  infinity,  and,  besides, 
a  finite  cuspidal  curve  of  the  sixteenth  degree. 

The  reader  will  find  {Philosophical  Transactions^  1858,  and 
Tortoliniy  vol.  XL,  p.  168)  a  discussion  by  Prof.  Cayley  of  the 
di£ferent  forms  assumed  by  the  surface  and  by  the  cuspidal  and 
nodal  curves  according  to  the  different  relative  values  of  a",  i*,  c^ 

518.  Mr.  W.  Eoberts  has  solved  the  problem  discussed 
in  the  last  article  in  another  way,  by  proving  that  the  problem 
to  find  the  negative  pedal  of  a  surface  is  identical  with  that 
of  forming  the  equation  of  the  parallel  surface.  The  former 
problem  is  to  find  the  envelope  of  the  plane 

where  x\  y\  z'  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  surface.  The  second 
problem,  being  that  of  finding  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  whose 
centre  is  on  the  surface  and  radius  =  /;,  is  to  find  the  envelope  of 

or        2a»'  +  2y/  +  2«a'=aj"  +  y'  +  «"-A'  +  a:'*  +  y'*  +  «'*. 

Now  in  finding  this  envelope  the  unaccented  letters  are  treated 
as  constants,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  problems  are  particular 
cases  of  the  problem  to  find,  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
envelope  of 

ax'  +  Jy'4  (»'  =  «'*  +  yf^ -{- z^ ->t d. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  we  have  the  equation  of  the  parallel 
surface,  we  have  only  to  write  in  it  for  A*,  a;*  +  y*  +  «*,  and 
then  \x^  \y^  \z  for  x^  y^  z\  when  we  have  the  equation  of  the 
negative  pedal.  Thus  having  obtained  (p.  176)  the  equation 
of  the  parallel  to  a  quadric,  we  can  find,  by  the  substitutions 
here  explained,  the  equation  of  the  first  negative}  the  origin 
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being  anjwherei  as  easily  as  when  the  origin  is  the  centre. 
Farther,  if  we  write  for  kj  i  +  A^,  and  then  make  the  same 
snbstitntion  for  kj  we  obtain  the  first  negative,  the  origin  being 
anjwherei  of  the  parallel  to  the  qnadric,  a  problem  which  it 
would  probably  not  be  easy  to  solve  in  any  other  way. 

Having  found,  as  above,  the  equation  of  the  first  negative 
of  a  quadric,  we  have  only  to  form  its  inverse,  when  we  have 
the  equation  of  the  second  positive  pedal  of  the  reciprocal 
quadric  (Art.  514). 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  envelope  of  pUnes  drawn  perpendionlArlj  at  the  extremitiee 
ol  the  zedii  Tectoree  to  the  plane  ox  +  6y  +  «t  +  d 

Here  the  parallel  anrfaoe  conmBtB  of  a  pair  of  planee,  whoee  equatum  la 
(ax  +  by -^  CM -^  d)*  =  ifi,  that  of  the  enTelope  ia  therefore 

(a*  +  ay  +  a  +  M )«  =  x^  +  y«  +  «■. 

E^  2.  To  find,  in  like  manner,  the  first  negatire  of  the  sphere 

(aj-a)«+(y-/3)«  +  («-y)«  =  r«. 

Thit  parallel  torfaoe  oonaiatB  of  the  pair  of  concentric  spherea 

(a.-a)«  +  (y-««+(«-y)«  =  (r±*)«. 

The  enTelope  is  therefore 

(aj-2a)«  +  (y-2/9)»  +  («-2y)«={2r±4(x^  +  y«  +  t«))« 

which  denotes  s  qnadric  of  rerolntion. 


(  ^^  ) 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BUBFACES  OF  THE  THTRT)  DEGEEE. 

519.  The  general  theory  of  surfaces,  explained  Chap,  xi., 
gives  the  following  results,  when  applied  to  cubical  surfaces. 
The  tangent  cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point,  and  which  en- 
velopes such  a  surface,  is,  in  general,  of  the  sixth  degree,  having 
six  cuspidal  edges  and  no  ordinary  double  edge.  It  is  con- 
sequently of  the  twelfth  class,  having  twenty-four  stationary, 
and  twenty-seven  double  tangent  planes.  Since  then  through 
any  line  twelve  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  surface, 
any  line  meets  the  reciprocal  in  twelve  points ;  and  the  reciprocal 
is,  in  general,  of  the  twelfth  degree.  Its  equation  can  be 
found  as  at  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  91.  The  problem  is  the 
same  as  that  of  finding  the  condition  that  the  plane 

should  touch  the  surface.  Multiply  the  equation  of  the  surface 
by  fi',  and  then  eliminate  hw  by  the  help  of  the  equation  of 
the  plane.  The  result  is  a  homogeneous  cubic  in  a?,  y,  z^ 
containmg  also  a,  )9,  7,  S  in  the  third  degree.  The  discriminant 
of  this  equation  is  of  the  twelfth  degree  in  its  coefficients, 
and  therefore  of  the  thirty-sixth  in  a,  i9, 7,  S ;  but  this  consists  of 
the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  surface  multiplied  by  the 
irrelevant  factor  5^.  The  form  of  the  discriminant  of  a  homo- 
geneous cubical  function  in  a?,  y,  «  is  64i8"  +  I"  {Higher  Plane 
Curvesj  Art.  224).  The  same,  then,  will  be  the  form  of  the  re- 
ciprocal of  a  surface  of  the  third  degree,  8  being  of  the  fourth, 
and  T  of  the  sixth  degree  in  a,  /8,  7,  S ;  (that  is  to  say,  8 
and  T  are  cantravariants  of  the  given  equation  of  the  above 
degrees).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  also  of  the  same 
degrees  in  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation. 
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520.  Sarfaces  may  have  either  multiple  points  or  maltiple 
lines.  When  a  surface  has  a  double  line  of  the  degree  p^ 
then  any  plane  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having  p  double 
points.  There  is,  therefore,  the  same  limit  to  the  degree  of 
the  double  curve  on  a  surface  of  the  ti^  degree  that  there  is 
to  the  number  of  double  points  on  a  curve  of  the  ti^  degree. 
Since  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  can  have  only  one  double 
pointy  if  a  surface  of  the  third  degree  has  a  double  line,  that 
line  must  be  a  right  line.*  A  cubic  having  a  double  line  is 
necessarily  a  ruled  surface,  for  every  plane  passing  through 
this  line  meets  the  surface  in  the  double  line,  reckoned  twice, 
and  in  another  line;  but  these  other  lines  form  a  system  of 
generators  resting  on  the  double  line  as  director.  If  we  make 
the  double  line  the  axis  of  Zj  the  equation  of  the  surface  will 
be  of  the  form 

{aa?  +  3ba?y  +  Sexy*  +  rfy')  +  z  (aV  +  26'ary  +  cy') 

4(aV  +  2ra3r  +  cY)  =  0^ 

which  we  may  write  m,  +  2m,  +  v,  =  0.  At  any  point  on  the 
double  line  there  will  be  a  pair  of  tangent  planes  z\  +  r,  =  0. 
But  as  /  varies  this  denotes  a  system  of  planes  in  involution 
( CoiiicSj  Art.  342).  Hence  the  tangent  planes  at  any  point  on  the 
double  line  are  two  conjugate  planes  of  a  system  in  involution. 

There  are  two  values  of  z\  real  or  imaginary,  which  will 
make  z\  +  v,  a  perfect  square ;  there  are,  therefore,  two  points 
on  the  double  line  at  which  the  tangent  planes  coincide;  and 
any  plane  through  either  of  them  meets  the  surface  in  a  section 
having  this  point  for  a  cusp.  If  the  values  of  these  squares 
be  X*  and  F',  it  is  evident  that  ti,  and  v^  can  each  be  expressed 
in  the  form  IX*  +  m  Y\  If,  then,  we  turn  round  the  axes  so 
as  to  have  for  coordinate  planes  the  planes  Xy  F,  that  is  to 
say,  the  tangent  planes  at  the  cuspidal  points,  then  every  term 


*  If  a  surface  haye  a  doable  or  other  maltiple  line,  the  reciprocal  formed  hj 
the  method  of  the  last  article  woald  Tanish  identically;  because  then  every  plane 
meets  the  surface  in  a  curre  having  a  double  point,  and,  therefore,  the  plane 
ax -^  py  +  yz  +  iw  is  to  be  considered  as  touching  the  surface,  independently  of 
any  relation  between  a,  /3,  y,  i.  The  reciprocal  can  be  found  in  this  case  by 
eliminating  «,  y,  ;,  w  between  u  =z  Of  a  ^  Ui,  fi  ^  u^  y  zz  u^  i  =  u^. 
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in  the  equation  will  be  divisible  by  either  x'  or  y^^  and  the 
equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  z:^  =  try'.* 

In  this  form  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  is  generated  by 
lines  y  —  \x^  z  =  \*w^  intersecting  the  two  directing  lines  xy^ 
zw]  and  the  generators  join  the  points  of  a  system  on  zto 
to  the  points  of  a  system  in  involution  on  xy^  homographic 
with  the  first  system.  Any  plane  through  zw  meets  the  surface 
in  a  pair  of  right  lines,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  touching  the 
surface  in  the  two  points  where  these  lines  meet  zw.  Thus, 
then,  as  the  line  ory  is  a  line,  every  point  of  which  is  a  double 
point,  so  the  line  zw  is  a  line,  every  plane  through  which  is 
a  double  tangent.  The  reciprocal  of  this  surface,  which  is 
that  considered  Art.  468,  is  of  like  nature  with  itself. 

The  tangent  cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point,  and  which 
envelopes  the  surface,  consists  of  the  plane  joining  the  point 
to  the  double  line,  reckoned  twice,  and  a  proper  tangent  cone 
of  the  fourth  order.  When  the  point  is  on  the  surface  the 
cone  reduces  to  the  second  order. 

521.  There  is  one  case,  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
by  Prof.  Cayley,  in  which  the  reduction  to  the  form  «a"  ss  wy* 
is  not  possible.  If  u,  and  v„  in  the  last  article,  have  a  common 
factor,  then  choosing  the  plane  represented  by  this  for  one  of 
the  coordinate  planes,  we  can  easily  throw  the  equation  of 
the  surface  into  the  form  y^  +  x  {zx  +  wy)  =  0. 

The  plane  x  touches  the  surface  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  double  line,  and  meets  the  surface  in  three  coincident  right 
lines.  The  other  tangent  plane  at  any  point  coincides  with 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  hyperboloid  zx  +  wy>  This  case  may 
be  considered  as  a  limiting  case  of  that  considered  in  the  last 

*  It  is  here  supposed  that  the  planes  X^  Y^  the  double  planes  of  the  system  in 
involation,  are  real.  We  can  always,  howeyer,  rednoe  to  the  form  w  (a:*  ±  y*)  +  Ssaey, 
the  upper  sign  oorresponding  to  real,  and  the  lower  to  imaginary,  doable  planes. 
In  the  latter  case  the  double  line  is  altogether  '* really"  in  the  suifaoe,  every 
plane  meeting  the  surface  is  a  section  baring  the  point  where  it  meets  the  line 
for  a  real  node.  In  the  former  case  this  is  only  true  for  a  limited  portion  of  the 
double  line,  sections  which  meet  it  elsewhere  baring  the  point  of  meeting  for  a  con- 
jugate point,  the  two  cuspidal  points  marking  these  limits  on  the  doable  line. 
A  right  line,  every  point  of  which  is  a  cusp,  cannot  exist  on  a  cubic  unless  when 
the  surface  is  a  cone. 
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article;  viz.,  when  the  double  director  xy  coincides  with  the 
single  one  wz.  The  following  generation  of  the  snr&oe  may 
be  given :  Take  a  series  of  points  on  xy^  and  a  homographic 
series  of  planes  through  it,  then  the  generator  of  the  cabic 
through  any  point  on  the  line  lies  in  the  corresponding  plane, 
and  may  be  completely  determined  by  taking  as  director  a 
plane  cubic  having  a  double  point  where  its  plane  meets  the 
double  line,  and  such  that  one  of  the  tangents  at  the  double 
point  lies  in  the  plane  which  corresponds  to  the  double  point 
considered  as  a  point  in  the  double  line.* 

522.  The  argument  which  proves  that  a  proper  cubic  curve 
cannot  have  more  than  one  double  point  does  not  apply  to 
surfaces.  In  fact,  the  line  joining  two  double  points,  since  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  surface  in  four  points,  must 
lie  altogether  in  the  surface ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
surface  breaks  up  into  others  of  lower  dimensions.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  tangent  cone,  however,  supplies  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  double  points  on  the  surface.  We  have  seen 
(Art.  279)  that  the  tangent  cone  is  of  the  sixth  degree,  and 
has  six  cuspidal  edges,  and  it  is  known  that  a  curve  of  the  sixth 
degree  having  six  cusps  can  have  only  four  other  double  points. 
Since,  then,  every  double  point  on  the  surface  adds  a  double  edge 
to  the  tangent  cone,  a  cubical  surface  can  at  most  have  four 
double  points. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of  node  which 
the  surface  may  possess.  (A)  At  an  ordinary  nodef  (Art.  283) 
the  tangent  plane  is  replaced  by  a  quadric  cone.  The  line 
joining  the  node  to  any  assumed  point,  is,  as  has  been  said, 
a  double  edge  of  the  tangent  cone  from  the  latter  point ;  and 
since  to  the  tangent  cone  from  any  point  corresponds  a  plane 
section  of  the  reciprocal  surface,  this  double  edge  evidently 
reduces  by  two  the  order  of  the  reciprocal,  or  the  class  of  the 
given  surface.     [E]  The  quadric  cone  may  degenerate  into  a 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  interestiiig  geometrical  memoir  on  cubical  mled 
Bur&oea  \xj  Cremona,  "  Atte  del  Beale  Inatituto  Lombardo,"  toL  ll^  p.  291. 

t  Prof.  Cayley  calls  the  kind  of  node  here  considered  a  enic-nodff  and  it  ia 
referred  to  accordingly  as  C,. 
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pair  of  planes.  Such  a  node  may  be  called  a  binode;  the 
planes  the  liplaneB^  and  their  intersection  the  edge.  In  the  case 
first  considered,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tangent  planes  to 
any  tangent  cone  along  its  double  edge  are  the  planes  drawn 
through  this  line  to  touch  the  nodal  cone.  When,  thereforei 
the  nodal  cone  reduces  to  two  planes,  these  tangent  planes 
coincide,  and  the  line  to  the  binode  b  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the 
tangent  cone.  A  binode,  therefore,  ordinarily  reduces  the  class 
of  the  surface  by  three.  A  cubic  cannot  have  more  than  three 
binodes,  since  a  proper  sextic  cone  cannot  have  more  than  nine 
cuspidal  edges.  But  there  may  be  special  cases  of  binodes. 
(1)  At  an  ordinary  binode  B^  the  edge  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface ;  but  if  it  does,  the  binode  is  special  B^^  and  reduces  the 
class  of  the  surface  by  four.  Thus,  let  xyx  be  the  binode,  x,  y 
the  biplanes,  the  general  equation  of  the  surface  will  be  of  the 
form  ti,  +  ory  =  0,  where  m,  =  cji*  +  3c,»'x  +  Sc^'y  +  &c.  The 
case  where  c^  =  0  is  the  special  one  under  consideration.  Thb 
kind  of  binode  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  union  of 
two  conical  nodes.  (2)  In  the  special  case  last  considered,  the 
surface  is  touched  along  the  edge  by  a  plane  c^x+c^y,  which, 
commonly  is  distinct  from  one  of  the  biplanes;  but  it  may 
coincide  with  one  of  them,  that  b  to  say,  we  £|[iay  have  either 
Cj  or  c,  =  0.  In  this  case,  the  binode  B^  reduces  the  class  of 
the  surface  by  five.  Such  a  point  may  be  considered  as  re* 
suiting  from  the  union  of  a  conical  node  and  binode.  •  (3)  Lastlyi 
we  may  have  either  x  or  y  a  factor  in  u^  and  we  have  then 
a  binode  B^  which  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  firom  the 
union  of  three  conical  nodes,  and  which  reduces  the  class  of  the 
surface  by  six.  In  this  case  the  edge  b  said  to  be  ascularJ* 
{G)  The  two  biplanes  may  coincide,  when  we  have  what  may 
be  called  a  unode  U^  which  reduces  the  class  of  the  surface  by 
six;  the  equation  t^en  being  reducible  to  the  form  t«^4a^»0. 

*  In  general,  if  a  Burface  is  touched  along  a  right  line  hy  a  plane,  the  right  line 
counts  twice  as  part  of  the  complete  intersection  of  the  surface  bj  the  plane,  the 
remaining  intersection  being  of  the  order  n  —  2.  The  line  may,  howerer,  count  three 
times,  the  remaining  intersection  being  only  of  the  order  n  -  8.  Prof.  Cayley  caUe 
the  line  tortcU  in  the  first  case,  oactdar  in  the  second.  He  calls  it  tcrolar  if  the  surface 
merely  contain  the  right  line,  in  wludi  case  theie  is  ocdinarily  a  different  tangent 
plane  at  each  point  of  the  line. 

BRB 
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The  uniplane  x  meets  the  surface  in  three  right  lines,  which 
are  commonly  distinct ;  but  either,  two  of  these  may  coincide, 
or  all  three  may  coincide,  when  we  have  special  cases  of  unodes, 
l^,  U^  which  reduce  the  class  of  the  surface  by  seven  and  eight 
respectively.  U^  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  three 
conical  nodes,  U,  to  two  conical  and  a  binode,  U^  to  two  binodes 
and  a  conical. 

523.  Distinguishing  cubic  surfaces  according  to  the  singu- 
larities described  in  the  preceding  articles,  we  can  enumerate 
twenty-three  possible  forms  of  cubics,  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  table : 

I,  2,    3,     4,     5,        6,        7,      8,      9,        10, 
class              12,   10,  9,     8,     8,        7,        7,     6,      6,         6, 
singularities  0,    C.,  ^„  2  0,,  ^„  ^,  +  C„  5,,  3  C„  2i?„  i?,  +  (7., 

II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
class  6,  6,  5,  5,  5,  4,  4,  4, 
singularities  i?,,  U^,  B^-^  2(7.,  B,^C,,  U,,  4(7„  25,+  C.,  2?,+  2(7., 

19,        20,    21, 

dass  4,        4,      3, 

singularities   B^  +  C7„  C^,  35,. 

These  are  the  various  possible  combinations  of  nodal  points ; 
and  the  number  twenty-three  is  completed  by  the  two  kinds  of 
ruled  surfaces  or  scrolls  described  Arts.  520,  521,  each  of 
which  is  of  the  third  class.* 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  xyz  =  tc^? 

An*.  There  are  three  biplanar  points  in  the  plane  w,  and  the  reciprocal  is  a  cubic. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of  -+-  +  -+^  =  0? 

X     y      z      w 

An*,  This  represents  a  cubic  having  the  vertices  of  the  pyramid  xyzw  for  doable 

points ;  and  the  reciprocal  must  be  of  the  fourth  degree. 


♦  The  effect  of  the  nodes  C„  J5„  L\  on  the  class  of  the  surface  was  pointed  out 
by  me,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jtmmalj  1847,  vol.  ll.,  p.  65  ;  and  the 
twenty-seven  right  lines  on  the  surface  were  accounted  for  in  each  ca£>e  where  we 
have  any  combination  of  these  nodes,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal, 
1849,  vol.  IV.,  p.  252.  The  special  cases  B^,  B^,  B„  I'.,  i\  were  remarked  by  Schlafli, 
Phil.  Tran*f  1863,  p.  201.  Sec  also  Prof.  Cayley's  Memoir  on  Cubic  Surfaces, 
Phil,  Tran*.,  1869,  pp.  231-326. 
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The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  x'^s'to'  can  be  thxown  into  the 

Ix      tny     i%z     pw 
form  -=  +  -Tr  +  r#i+Si  =  0,  whence  it  follows  that  the  condition  that 
ae^     ff*      z^     w^       ' 

should  be  a  tangent  plane  is 

(M*+(t»/3)*+(«y)*+(;,a)*  =  0, 

an  equation  which,  cleared  of  radicals,  ia  of  the  fourth  degree.*    Generallj  the  re- 
ciprocal of  <uef*  +  ^  +  cs*  +  dw^  is  of  the  form 

f»  f»  f»  f» 

^o»-»  +  B/3»-»  +  Cy»-»  +  2)i»-»  =  0, 

{Higher  Plane  Curves^  p.  73). 

The  tangent  cone  to  this  surface,  whose  rertez  is  any  point  on  the  sorfoce^ 
being  of  the  fourth  degree,  and  having  four  double  edges,  must  break  up  into 
two  cones  of  the  second  degree. 

A  cubic  having  four  double  points  is  also  the  envelope  of 

oa«  +  A)3«  +  <^y«  +  2//3y  +  2mya  +  2na/9, 
where  a,  h,  r,  /,  m,  n  represent  planes ;  and  0:7,  /3  :  y  are  two  variable  parameten. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  envelope  is  of  the  third  degree ;  and  it  is  of  the  fourth  class ; 
since  if  we  substitute  the  coordinates  of  two  points  we  can  determine  four  planei 
of  the  system  passing  through  the  line  joining  these  points. 

Generally  the  envelope  of  tui*  +  6/3"  +  Ac.  is  of  the  degree  8  (11  ~  1)*  and  of  the 
class  n\  The  tangent  cone  from  any  point  is  of  the  degree  8n  (n  —  1).  It  has  a 
cuspidal  curve  whose  order  is  the  same  as  the  order  of  the  condition  that  U-^-kV 
may  represent  a  plane  curve  having  a  cusp,  U  and  V  denoting  plane  curves  of  the 
vf^  order;  or,  in  other  words,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  curves  of  the  form 
Cr+XF+MfF  which  can  have  a  cusp.  The  surface  has  a  nodal  curve  whose 
order  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  curves  of  the  form  U-^-W+iiW  which  can 
have  two  double  points.    For  these  numbers,  see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  xviil. 

524.  The  equation  of  a  cubic  having  no  multiple  point  may 
be  thrown  into  the  form  aaj'  +  iy'  +  C2'  +  rfi;'  +  €M?*  =  0,  where 
x^  y,  z^  v^  w  represent  planes,  and  where  for  simplicity  we 
suppose  that  the  constants  implicitly  involved  in  x,  y,  &c.  have 
been  so  chosen,  that  the  identical  relation  connecting  the  equa- 
tions of  any  live  planes  (Art.  38)  may  be  written  in  the  form 
x+y  +  z  +  v-\-w  =  0.  In  fact,  the  general  equation  of  the  third 
degree  contains  twenty  terms,  and  therefore  nineteen  independent 

*  Writing  a*,  y,  a,  v  in  place  of  /a,  m^,  ny,  pd  respectively,  the  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  surface  is 

4{x)  +  M  +  JW  +  4M  =  0. 

which  rationalised  is 

(x*  +  y*  +  a»  +  «>«  -  2y«  -  22*  -  2xy  -  2xw  -  2yw  -  2»w)'  -  Maeyzvf  =  0, 
the  surface  commonly  known  as  Steuicr's  quartic.     It  has  three  double  lines  meeting 
in  a  point ;  every  tangent  plane  cuts  it  in  two  conies,  Ac. :  its  properties  have  been 
studied  by  Eummer,  Wcierstrass,  Schroter,  Oremona  (see  Oe/Ze,  vols.  63,  64],  and 
more  recently  in  a  memoir  by  F.  Gkrbaldi,  Turin,  1881. 
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constants,  bnt  the  form  just  written  contains  five  terms  aod| 
therefore,  four  expressed  independent  constants,  while,  besides, 
the  equation  of  each  of  the  five  planes  implicitly  inyolves  three 
constants.  The  form  just  written,  therefore,  contuns  the  same 
number  of  constants  as  the  general  equation.  This  form  giyen 
by  Mr.  Sylvester  in  1851  {Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal^  vol.  VI.,  p.  199)  is  very  convenient  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  properties  of  cubical  surfaces  in  general.* 

525.   If  we  write  the  equation  of  the  first  polar  of  any  point 
with  regard  to  a  surface  of  the  n"^  order, 

ofL  +  r/M-\^  s^N+  w'P=  0, 

then,  if  it  have  a  double  point,  that  point  will  satisfy  the 
equations 

where  a,  &,  &c.  denote  second  difierential  coefficients  corre- 
sponding to  these  letters,  as  we  have  used  them  in  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  Now,  if  between  the  above 
equations  we  eliminate  afy'z'w'j  we  obtain  the  locus  of  all  points 
which  are  double  points  on  first  polars.  This  b  of  the  degree 
4  (it  —  2),  and  is,  in  fact,  the  Hessian  (Art.  285).  If  we  eliminate 
the  xyzw  which  occur  in  a,  i,  &c.,  since  the  four  equations 
are  each  of  the  degree  (n  —  2),  the  resulting  equation  in  oiy'tivf 
will  be  of  the  degree  4  (n  —  2)',  and  will  represent  the  locus  of 


*  It  w«i  obienred  {ffiffhsr  Plane  CwveSf  Art  25)  that  two  fbnns  may  apparently 
oontain  the  aame  number  of  independent  constantB,  and  yet  that  one  may  be  leaa 
genaEsl  than  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  form  is  found  to  oontain  the  same  number 
of  oonstasif  as  the  general  equation,  it  is  not  absolutely  demonstrated  that  the  general 
•quation  is  reducible  to  this  form ;  and  Clebech  has  noticed  a  remarkable  exception  in 
the  case  of  cunres  of  the  fourth  order  (see  note,  Art.  236).  In  the  present  case,  though 
Kr.  Sylvester  gave  his  theorem  without  further  demonstration,  he  states  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  proof  that  the  general  equation  could  be  reduced  to  the  sum  of  five  cubes, 
and  in  but  a  single  way.  Such  a  proof  has  been  published  by  Clebsch  {CrelUj  vol.  Lix., 
p.  198).  See  abo  Gtofdan  Math.  Annalerif  Y.  841 ;  and  on  the  general  theory  of  cnbic 
•ui&ces  CSremona,  CrelU,  toL  68 ;  Sturm,  SyrUhelitehe  Untersuchungen  Uber  Fldehen 
driUer  Ordnung,  Clebsch  erroneously  ascribes  the  theorem  in  the  text  to  Steiner, 
who  gave  it  in  the  year  1856  {CrtUe^  vol.  Liii.,  p.  133) ;  but  this,  as  well  as  Steiner's 
other  principal  results,  had  been  known  in  this  country  a  few  years  before. 
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points  whose  first  polars  have  double  points.  Or,  again,  H  is 
the  locus  of  points  whose  polar  quadrics  are  cones,  while  the 
second  surface,  which  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  70)  maj  be 
called  the  Steinertarij  is  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  such  cones. 
In  the  case  of  surfaces  of  the  third  degree,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  four  equations  above  written  are  symmetrical  between  asyzw 
and  T^ifz'w'^  and,  therefore,  that  the  Hessian  and  Steinerian 
are  identical.  Thus,  then,  if  the  polar  quadric  of  any  point  A 
with  respect  to  a  cubic  he  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  i?,  the  polar 
quadric  of  B  is  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  A.  The  points  A  and  B 
are  said  to  be  corresponding  points  on  the  Hessian  (see  Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  175,  &c.). 

526.  The  tangent  plane  to  the  Hessian  of  a  cubic  at  A  is  (he 
polar  plane  of  B  with  respect  to  the  cubic  For  if  we  take  any 
point  A'  consecutive  to  A  and  on  the  Hessian,  then  since  the 
first  polars  of  A  and  A'  are  consecutive  and  both  cones,  it 
appears  (as  at  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  178)  that  their  inter- 
section passes  indefinitely  near  J?,  the  vertex  of  either  cone; 
therefore  the  polar  plane  of  B  passes  through  AA']  and,  in 
like  manner,  it  passes  through  every  other  point  consecutive 
to  A.  It  is,  therefore,  the  tangent  plane  at  A.  And  the 
polar  plane  of  any  point  A  on  the  Hessian  of  a  surface  of  any 
degree  is  the  tangent  plane  of  the  corresponding  point  B  on  the 
Steinerian.  In  particular,  the  tangent  planes  to  U  along  the  para' 
holic  curve  are  tangent  planes  to  the  Steinerian ;  that  Is  to  say, 
in  the  case  of  a  cubic  the  developable  circumscribing  a  cubic 
along  the  parabolic  curve  also  circumscribes  the  Hessian.  If 
any  line  meet  the  Hessian  in  two  corresponding  points  A^  Bj 
and  in  two  other  points  C,  2>,  the  tangent  planes  at  Aj  B  inter- 
sect along  the  line  joining  the  two  points  corresponding^o  C,  D, 

527.  We  shall  also  investigate  the  preceding  theorems  by 
means  of  the  canonical  form.  The  polar  quadric  of  any  point 
with  regard  to  ax*  +  by*  +  cz*  +  dv*  +  ew*  is  got  by  substituting 
for  w  its  value  —  (a  +  y  +  «  +  v),'  when  we  can  proceed  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules,  the  equation  being  then  expressed  in 
terms  of  four  variables.     We  thus  find  for  the  polar  quadric 
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oj^jci' +  iyy  +  czV  +  rfrV  +  «ir'ic*  =  0.  If  wc  differentiate 
equation  with  respect  to  x,  rememberiiig  that  dw^—dxj  we 
get  axx^ew'w,  aod  since  the  vertex  of  the  cone  most  satisfy 
the  fonr  differentiab  with  respect  to  ar,  jr,  £,  v,  we  find  that 
the  coordinates  x\  y\  z\  v\  w  of  any  point  A  on  the  Hessian 
are  connected  with  the  coordinates  x,  jr,  r,  v,  ao  of  £,  the 
vertex  of  the  corresponding  cone,  bj  the  relations 

axx  =  byy  =  C2  s  =  dvv  =  ev'ip. 
And  nnce  we  are  onlj  concerned  with  mutual  ratios  of  co- 
ordinates, we  may  take  1  for  the  common  Talne  of  these  quan- 
tities and  write  the  coordinates  of  J5L  — -,  *  i— >  •  ~7 «  ti  t  — 7  • 

^  CLX^  by  ^  cz^  dv  ^  ew 

Since  the  coordinates  of  B  must  satisfy  the  identical  relation 
x-^y-^z-^V'\-w=^Oj  we  thus  get  the  equation  of  the  Hessian 

11111^ 
ax  ay  cz  dv  ew 
or  bcdeyzvw  +  cdeazvwx  +  deabvtcxy  +  eabcwxyz  +  abcdxyzv  =  0. 
This  form  of  the  equation  shows  that  the  line  vw  lies  altogether 
in  the  Hessian,  and  that  the  point  xyz  is  a  double  point  on  the 
Hessian ;  and  since  the  five  planes  x,  y,  Zj  Vj  w  give  rise  to 
ten  combinations,  whether  taken  by  twos  or  by  threes,  we  have 
Sylvester's  theorem  that  the  Jive  planes  form  a  pentahedron 
whose  ten  vertices  are  double  points  on  the  Hessian  and  whose 
ten  edges  lie  on  the  Hessian.  The  polar  quadric  of  the  point 
xyz  IB  dt/t^  -f  ew'u^y  which  resolves  itself  into  two  planes  inter- 
secting along  vwj  any  point  on  which  line  may  be  regarded 
as  the  point  B  corresponding  to  xyz ;  thus,  then,  there  are  ten 
points  whose  polar  quadrics  break  up  into  pairs  of  planes  ;  these 
points  are  double  points  on  the  Hessian^  and  the  intersections  of 
the  corresponding  pairs  of  planes  are  lines  on  the  Hessian.  It 
is  by  proving  these  theorems  independently*  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  given  equation  into  the  sum  of  five  cubes  can 
be  completely  established. 

*  It  appears  from  Jligher  Algebra^  Leeson  xviii.,  that  a  sjrmmetric  determinant 
of  p  rows  and  oolumns,  each  oonstitucnt  of  which  is  a  function  of  the  ffi^  order  in 
the  Tarlables,  represents  a  surface  of  the  np^  degree  having  ip{p*—l)  n^  double 
points;  and  thtis  that  the  Hessian  of  a  surface  of  the  tfi^  degree  always  has 
10  (fi  -  2)'  double  points. 
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The   equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  of  the 
Hessian  may  be  written 


ax""  hy"'     cz'*  •  dv"  ^  ew' 
'which,  if  we  substitate  for  x',  — , ,  &c.,  becomes 

but  this  is  the  polar  plane  of  the  corresponding  point  with 
regard  to   U. 

528.  If  we  consider  all  the  points  of  a  fixed  plane^  their 
polar  planes  envelope  a  surface,  which  (as  at  Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Art.  184)  is  also  the  locus  of  points  whose  polar  quadrics 
touch  the  given  plane.  The  parameters  in  the  equation  of  the 
variable  plane  enter  in  the  second  degree;  the  problem  is 
therefore  that  considered  (Ex.  2,  Art.  523)  and  the  envelope  is 
a  cubic  surface  having  four  double  points.  The  polar  planes 
of  the  points  of  the  section  of  the  original  cubic  by  the  fixed 
plane  are  the  tangent  planes  at  those  points,  consequently  this 
polar  cubic  of  the  given  plane  is  inscribed  in  the  developable 
formed  by  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cubic  along  the  section  by 
the  given  plane  [Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  185).  The  polar 
plane  of  any  point  A  of  the  section  of  the  Hessian  by  the 
given  plane  touches  the  Hessian  (Art.  526),  and  is,  therefore,  a 
common  tangent  plane  of  the  Hessian  and  of  the  polar  cubic 
now  under  consideration.  But  the  polar  quadric  of  B^  being 
a  cone  whose  vertex  is  A^  is  to  be  regarded  as  touching  the 
given  plane  at  A ;  hence  B  is  also  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
polar  plane  of  A  with  the  polar  cubic.  We  thus  obtain  a 
theorem  of  Steiner's  that  the  polar  cubic  of  any  plane  touches 
the  Hessian  along  a  certain  curve.  This  curve  is  the  locus  of 
the  points  B  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  section  of 
the  Hessian  by  the  g^ven  plane.  Now  if  points  lie  in  any 
plane  Ix-^  my  '\-m-\-pv-^  qw^   the   corresponding  points  lie  on 

the  surface  of  the  fourth  order  —  +r^H —  +-V  +  — .     Also 

ax      by      cjs      av      ew 

the  intersection  of  this  surface   with   the   Hessian  is  of  the 

sixteenth  order,  and  includes   the  ten  right  lines  xy^  #10^  fta. 
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The  remaining  carve  of  tbe  sixth  order  is  the  cunre  along 
which  the  polar  cubic  of  the  given  plane  touches  the  HesBUUL 
The  four  doable  points  lie  on  this  carve;  they  are  tbe  pointB 
whose  polar  qaadrics  are  cones  touching  tbe  given  plane. 

529.  If  on  the  line  joining  any  two  points  *y«^,  a/yV, 
we  take  any  point  a^  +  W,  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  see  thnt  its 
polar  plane  is  of  the  form  P,,  +  2VP„  +  X*P„,  where  P„,  P^ 
are  the  polar  planes  of  the  two  g^ven  points,  and  P„  is  the 
polar  plane  of  either  point  with  regard  to  the  polar  qnadric 
of  the  other.  The  envelope  of  this  plane,  comddering  X 
variable,  is  evidently  a  qnadric  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  three  planes.  This  cone  is  clearly  a  tangent 
cone  to  the  polar  cubic  of  any  plane  through  tbe  given  line, 
the  vertex  of  the  cone  being  a  point  on  that  cubic  If  the 
two  assumed  points  be  corresponding  points  on  tbe  Hesnan,  P^ 
vanishes  identically ;  for  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane,  with 
respect  to  a  cone,  of  its  vertex  vanishes  identically.  Hence  the 
polar  plane  of  any  point  of  the  line  joining  two  oorreapoviding 
points  on  the  Hessian  passes  through  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
planes  to  the  Hessian  at  these  points.*  In  any  assumed  plane 
we  can  draw  three  lines  joining  corresponding  points  on  the 
Hessian;  for  the  curve  of  the  sixth  degree  considered  in  the 
last  article  meets  the  assumed  plane  in  three  pairs  of  corre- 
sponding points.  The  polar  cubic  then  of  the  assumed  plane 
will  contain  three  right  lines ;  i^  will  otherwise  appear  from 
the  theory  of  right  lines  on  cubics,  which  we  shall  now  explain. 

530.  We  said,  note,  p.  29,  that  a  cubical  surface  necessarily 
contains  right  lines,  and  we  now  enquire  how  many  in  general 
lie  on  the  surface.f    In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

*  Sterner  says  that  there  are  one  hundred  lines  such  that  the  polar  plane  of 
any  point  of  one  of  them  passes  through  a  fixed  line,  but  I  belieye  that  his  theorem 
ought  to  be  amended  as  above. 

t  The  theory  of  right  lines  on  a  cubical  surface  was  first  studied  in  the  year 
1849,  in  a  correspondence  between  Prof.  Cayley  and  me,  the  results  of  which  wero 
published,  Cambridge  and  Ihtblin  Mathematical  Joumaly  vol.  IT.,  pp.  118,  262. 
Prof.  Cayley  first  observed  that  a  definite  number  of  right  lines  must  lie  on  the 
surface ;  the  determination  of  that  number  as  above,  and  the  discussions  in  Axt.  538 
were  supplied  by  me. 
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if  a  right  line  He  on  the  sarface,  every  plane  through  it  is  a 
doable  tangent  plane  because  it  meets  the  surface  in  a  right 
line  and  conic ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  section  having  two  double 
points.  The  planes  then  joining  any  point  to  the  right  lines 
on  the  surface  are  double  tangent  planes  to  the  surface^  and 
therefore  also  double  tangent  planes  to  the  tangent  cone  whose 
vertex  b  that  point.  But  we  have  seen  (Art  519)  that  the 
number  of  such  double  tangent  planes  is  ttoenty-seven. 

This  result  may  be  otherwise  established  as  follows:  let 
us  suppose  that  a  cubic  contains  one  right  line^  and  let  us 
examine  in  how  many  ways  a  plane  can  be  drawn  through 
the  right  line,  such  that  the  conic  in  which  it  meets  the 
surface  may  break  up  into  two  right  lines.  Let  the  right 
line  be  wz]  let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  v)U=zVi  let 
us  substitute  w=^fAZj  divide  out  by  z^  and  tiien  form  the  dis- 
criminant of  the  resulting  quadric  in  x^  y^  z.  Now  in  this 
quadric  it  is  seen  without  di£5culty  that  the  coefficients  of 
x*j  x^j  and  y'  only  contain  fi  in  the  first  degree;  that  those  of 
zz  and  yz  contain  fA  in  the  second  degree,  and  that  of  js*  in 
the  third  degree.  It  follows  hence  that  the  equation  obtained 
by  equating  the  discriminant  to  nothing  is  of  the  fifth  degree 
in  fjb]  and  therefore  that  through  any  right  line  on  a  cubical 
surface  can  be  drawn  Jive  planes^  each  of  which  meets  the  surface 
in  another  pair  of  right  lines ;  and,  consequently,  every  right 
line  on  a  cubic  is  intersected  by  ten  others.  Consider  now  the 
section  of  the  surface  by  one  of  the  planes  just  referred  to. 
Every  line  on  the  surface  must  meet  in  some  point  the  section 
by  this  plane,  and  therefore  must  intersect  some  one  of  the 
three  lines  in  this  plane.  But  each  of  these  lines  is  inter- 
sected by  eight  in  addition  to  the  lines  in  the  plane;  there 
are  therefore  twenty-four  lines  on  the  cubic  besides  the  three 
in  the  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-seven  in  all. 

We  shall  hereafter  show  how  to  form  the  equation  of  a 
surface  of  the  ninth  order  meeting  the  given  cubic  in  those 
lines. 

531.  Since  the  equation  of  a  plane  contains  three  inde- 
pendent constants,  a  plane  may  be  made  to  fulfil  any  three 

sss 
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coDditioDS,  and  therefore  a  finite  number  of  planes  can  be 
determined  which  shall  touch  a  surface  In  three  points.  We 
can  now  determine  this  number  in  the  case  of  a  cubical  surface. 
We  have  seen  that  through  each  of  the  twenty-seven  lines 
can  be  drawn  five  triple  tangent  planes:  for  evqry  plane 
intersecting  in  three  right  lines  touches  at  the  vertices  of  the 
triangle  formed  bj  them,  these  being  double  points  in  the 
section.  The  number  5  x  27  is  to  be  divided  by  three,  since 
each  of  the  planes  contains  three  right  lines;  there  are  therefore 
in  all  forty-five  triple  tangent  planes. 

532.  Every  plane  through  a  right  line  on  a  cubic  is  obviotisly 
a  double  tangent  plane ;  and  the  pairs  of  points  of  contact  form 
a  system  in  involution.  Let  the  axis  of  z  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  let  the  part  of  the  equation  which  is  of  the  first  degree 
in  X  and  y  be  (««*  +  i«  +  c)  a;  +  (a V  +  Vz  +  c')  y ;  then  the  two 
points  of  contact  of  the  plane  y  =  fix  are  determined  by  the 
equation 

(aa"  +  i2  +  c)  +  /A  (aV  4  b'z  +  c)  =  0, 

but  this  denotes  a  system  in  involution  {Conies^  Art.  342).  It 
follows  hence,  from  the  known  properties  of  involution,  that 
two  planes  can  be  drawn  through  the  line  to  touch  the  surface 
in  two  coincident  points ;  that  is  to  say,  which  cut  it  in  a  line 
and  a  conic  touching  that  line.  The  points  of  contact  are 
evidently  the  points  where  the  right  line  meets  the  parabolic 
curve  on  the  surface.  It  was  proved  (Art.  287)  that  the  right 
line  touches  that  curve.  The  two  points  then,  where  the  line 
touches  the  parabolic  curve,  together  with  the  points  of 
contact  of  any  plane  through  it,  form  a  harmonic  system. 
Of  course  the  two  points  where  the  line  touches  the  parabolic 
curve  may  be  imaginary. 

533.  The  number  of  right  lines  may  also  be  determined 
thus.  The  form  ace  —  bdf  (where  a,  6,  &c.  represent  planes) 
is  one  which  implicitly  involves  nineteen  independent  constants, 
and  therefore  is  one  into  which  the  general  equation  of  a 
cubic  may  be  thrown.*     This  surface  obviously  contains  nine 

*  It  will  be  found  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  waja. 
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lines  {abj  cd^  &c.).  Any  plane  then  a^^ih  which  meets  the 
surface  In  right  lines  meets  it  in  the  same  lines  in  which  it 
meets  the  hjperboloid  fice  =  d/.  The  two  lines  are  therefore 
generators  of  different  species  of  that  hyperboloid.  One  meets 
the  lines  cd^  efj  and  the  other  the  lines  cf^  de.  And,  since 
fA  has  three  values,  there  are  three  lines  which  meet  ab^  cd^  ef. 
The  same  thing  follows  from  the  consideration  that  the  hyper- 
boloid determined  by  these  lines  must  meet  the  surface  in 
three  more  lines  (Art.  345). 

Now  there  are  clearly  six  hyperboloids,  aJ,  cd^  ef]  oJ,  c/*,  <fe, 
&c.  which  determine  eighteen  lines  in  addition  to  the  nine 
with  which  we  started,  that  is  to  say,  as  before,  twenty-seven 
in  all. 

If  we  denote  each  of  the  eighteen  lines  by  the  three  which 
it  meets,  the  twenty-seven  lines  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
there  are  the  original  nine  ai,  ad^  q/,  ci,  cd^  cf^  eb^  ed^  ef\ 
together  with  {ab.cd.e/)^j  {ah.cd.ef)^^  {ab.cd.ef)^j  and  in  like 
manner  three  lines  of  each  of  the  forms  ah.cf.de^  ad.hc.ef^ 
ad.be.cf^  af.hc.de^  af.be.cd.  The  five  planes  which  can  be 
drawn  through  any  of  the  lines  ab  are  the  planes  a  and  bj 
meeting  respectively  in  the  pairs  of  lines  ad^  af\  bcj  be]  and 
the  three  planes  which  meet  in  {ab.cd.ef)^^  {ab.cf.de)^\ 
(ab.cd.ef)^  {ab.cf.de)^]  {ab.cd.ef)^j  {ab.cf.de)^.  The  five 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  any  of  the  lines  {ab.cd.qf)^^ 
cut  in  the  pairs  of  lines,  abj  {ab.cf.de\]  cdj  {af.cd.le\^ 
ef^  {ad.bc.e/)^'y  and  in  {ad.be. cf)^,  {pf'bc.de\\  {ad.be. qf)^j 
{af.bc.de)^. 

534.  Prof.  Schlafli  has  made  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
lines  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematical  yo\.  II.  p.  116),  which 
leads  to  a  simpler  notation,  and  gives  a  clearer  conception 
how  they  lie.  Writing  down  the  two  systems  of  six  non-* 
intersecting  lines 

at,  erf,  ef^  {ad.be.cf)^^  [ad.be.cf\^   {ad.be.cf)^^ 
cf^  Je,  orf,  {ab.cd.ef)^^    {ab.cd.e/)^j   {ab.cd.ef)^^ 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  line  of  one  system  does  not  intersect 
the  line  of  the  other  system,  which  is  written  in  the  same 
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vertical  line,  but  that  it  intersects  the  five  other  lines  of  the 
second  system.    We  may  write  then  these  two  systems 

«1J  ««)  «.1  «4J  ^6>  «•» 

*i>  *«>  *.»  *4>  *6i  *6> 
which  is  what  Schl^i  calls  a  '^  double-six.''  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  the  previous  notation  that  the  line  which  lies  in  the 
plane  of  a^,  i,,  is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  in  the  plane  of 
a,,  b^.  Hence  the  fifteen  other  lines  may  be  represented  by 
the  notation  c,„  c^^  &c.,  where  c,g  lies  in  the  plane  of  a„  J,, 
tod  there  are  evidently  fifteen  combinations  in  pairs  of  the 
six  numbers  1,  2,  &c.  The  five  planes  which  can  be  drawn 
through  c,,  are  the  two  which  meet  in  the  pairs  of  lines 
ajb^j  a,6j,  and  those  which  meet  in  c^c^j  ^86^4ei  ^ae^46'  There 
are  evidently  thirty  planes  which  contain  a  line  of  each  of  the 
systems  c^bj  Cj  and  fifteen  planes  which  contain  three  c  lines. 
It  wiU  be  found  that  out  of  the  twenty-seven  lines  can  be 
constructed  thirty-six  "  double-sixes." 

535.  We  can  now  geometrically  construct  a  system  of 
twenty-seven  lines  which  can  belong  to  a  cubical  surface.  We 
may  start  by  taking  arbitrarily  any  line  a,  and  five  others 
which  intersect  it,  6^,  J„  i^,  J^,  b^.  These  determine  a  cubical 
surface,  for  if  we  describe  such  a  surface  through  four  of  the 
points  where  a,  is  met  by  the  other  lines  and  through  three 
more  points  on  each  of  these  lines,  then  the  cubic  determined 
by  these  nineteen  points  contains  all  the  lines,  since  each  line 
has  four  points  common  with  the  surface.  Now  if  we  are 
given  four  non-intersecting  lines,  we  can  in  general  draw  two 
transversals  which  shall  intersect  them  all ;  for  the  hyperboloid 
determined  by  any  three  meets  the  fourth  in  two  points  through 
which  the  transversals  pass  (see  Art.  57  d  and  note  p.  419). 
Through  any  four  then  of  the  lines  J„  J^,  i^,  b^  wo  can  draw 
in  addition  to  the  line  a^  another  transversal  a,,  which  must  also 
lie  on  the  surface  since  it  meets  it  in  four  points.  In  this 
manner  we  construct  the  five  new  lines  a^,  a^,  a^,  a^y  a^.  If  we 
then  take  another  transversal  meeting  the  four  first  of  these 
lines,  the  theory  already  explained  shows  that  it  will  be  a  line  b^ 
which  will  abo  meet  the  fifth.     We  have  thus  constructed  a 
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"double-Six."  We  can  then  immediately  construct  the  remain- 
ing lines  by  taking  the  plane  of  any  pair  a^&,,  which  will  be 
met  by  the  lines  b^y  a,  in  points  which  lie  on  the  line  c,,. 

536.  M.  Schlafli  has  made  an  analysis  of  the  different 
species  of  cubics  according  to  the  reality  of  the  twenty-seven 
lines.     He  finds  thus  five  species :   A.  all  the  lines  and  planes 

^real;  B.  fifteen  lines  and  fifteen  planes  real;  C.  seven  lines 
and  five  planes  real;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  right  line 
through  which  five  real  planes  can  be  drawn,  only  three  of 
which  contain  real  triangles ;  D,  three  lines  and  thirteen  planes 
real :  namely,  there  is  one  real  triangle  through  every  side  of 
which  pass  four  other  real  planes;  and,  E.  three  lines  and 
seven  planes  real. 

I  have  also  given  [Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal^  vol.  lY.  p.  256)  an  enumeration  of  the  modifications 
of  the  theory  when  the  surface  has  one  or  more  double  points. 
It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  cubic  has  always  twenty- 
seven  right  lines  and  forty-five  triple  tangent  planes,  if  we 
count  a  line  or  plane  through  a  double  point  as  two,  through 
two  double  points  as  four,  and  a  plane  through  three  such 
points  as  eight.  Thus,  if  the  surface  has  one  double  point| 
there  are  six  lines  passing  through  that  point,  and  fifteen 
other  lines,  one  in  the  plane  of  each  pair.  There  are  fifteen 
treble  tangent  planes  not  passing  through  the  double  point. 
Thns2x6  +  15  =  27;  2x15  +  15  =  45. 

Again,  if  the  surface  have  four  double  points,  the  lines  are 
the  six  edges  of  the  pyramid  formed  by  the  four  points  (6  x  4), 
together  with  three  others  lying  in  the  same  plane,  each  of 
which  meets  two  opposite  edges  of  the  pyramid.  The  planes 
are  the  plane  of  these  three  lines  1,  six  planes  each  through 
one  of  these  lines  and  through  an  edge  (6  x  2),  together  with 
the  four  faces  of  the  pyramid  (4x8). 

The  reader  will  find  the  other  cases  discussed  in  the  paper 
just  referred  to,  and  in  a  later  memoir  by  Schlafli  in  the  Philo^ 
sophical  Transactions  for  1863. 

537.  It  is  known  that  in  a  plane  cubic  the  polar  line,  with 
respect  to  the  Hessian,  of  any  point  on  the  curve,  meets  on 
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the  curve  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Clebsch  has  given  ad 
the  corresponding  theorem  for  surfaces,  The  polar  plane^  with 
respect  to  the  Hessian^  of  any  point  on  the  cubicj  meets  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  pointy  in  the  line  which  joins  the  three  points  of 
inflexion  of  the  section  hy  the  tangent  plane.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  section  by  a  tangent  plane  is  a  cubic 
having  a  double  point,  and  therefore  having  only  three  points 
of  inflexion  lying  on  a  line.  If  w  be  this  line,  xy  the  double 
point,  the  equation  of  such  a  curve  may  be  written 

Writing  the  equation  of  the  surface  (the  tangent  plane  being  z\ 
aj'  +  y'  +  6a3yw  +  au  =  0,  where  u  is  a  complete  function  of  the 
second  degree  u  =  (&"  + 6Za:tt7  +  6wiyw  +  3w5JM7  +  &c.,  of  which 
we  have  only  written  the  terms  we  shall  actually  require ;  and 
working  out  the  equation  of  the  Hessian,  we  find  the  terms 
below  the  second  degree  in  a;,  y,  z  to  be  d^w^  +  ^  (n  —  2Zw)  zto^. 
The  polar  plane  then  of  the  Hessian  with  respect  to  the  point 
xyz  is  ^dw  +  (n  — 2Z7n)  z^  which  passes  through  the  intersection 
of  zw^  as  was  to  be  proved. 

If  the  tangent  plane  z^O  pass  through  one  of. the  right  lines 
on  the  cubic,  the  section  by  it  consists  of  the  right  line  x  and 
a  conic,  and  may  be  written  a?  4  ^xyw  =  0 ;  and,  as  before,  the 
polar  plane  of  the  point  xyz  with  respect  to  the  Hessian  passes 
through  the  line  w^  a  theorem  which  may  be  geometrically 
stated  as  follows :  When  the  section  hy  the  tangent  plane  is  a 
line  and  a  conicj  the  polar  plane^  with  respect  to  the  Hessian^  of 
either  point  in  which  the  line  meets  the  conicy  passes  through  the 
tangent  to  the  conic  at  the  other  point.  If  the  tangent  plane 
passes  through  two  right  lines  on  the  cubic,  the  section  reduces 
to  xywy  and  the  polar  plane  still  passes  through  w^  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  third  line  in  which  the  plane  meets  the  cubic.  If 
the  point  of  contact  is  a  cusp,  it  is  proved  in  like  manner  that 
the  line  through  which  the  polar  plane  passes  is  the  line  joining 
the  cusp  to  the  single  point  of  inflexion  of  the  section. 

The  conclusions  of  this  article  may  be  applied  with  a  slight 
modification  to  surfaces  of  higher  degree  than  the  third:  for 
if  we  add  to  the  equation  of  the  surface  with  which  we  havo 
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worked,  terms  of  higher  degree  in  xyz  than  the  third,  these 
will  not  affect  the  terms  in  the  equation  of  the  Hessian  which 
are  below  the  second  degree  in  x^  y^  z.  And  the  theorem  is 
that  the  polar  plane,  with  respect  to  the  Hessian,  of  any  point 
on  a  surface  intersects  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point,  in  the 
line  joining  the  points  of  inflexion  of  the  section,  bj  the  tangent 
plane,  of  the  polar  cubic  of  the  same  point. 

INVARIANTS  AND  COVARIANTS  OF  A  CUBIC. 

538.  We  shall  in  this  section  give  an  account  of  the 
principal  invariants,  covariants,  &c.,  that  a  cubic  can  have. 
We  only  suppose  the  reader  to  have  learned  from  the  Lessons 
on  Higher  Algebra^  or  elsewhere,  some  of  the  most  elementary 
properties  of  these  functions.  An  invariant  of  the  equation 
of  a  surface  is  a  function  of  the  coefficients,  whose  vanishing 
expresses  some  permanent  property  of  the  surface,  as  for 
example  that  it  has  a  nodal  point  A  covariant,  as  for 
example  the  Hessian,  denotes  a  surface  having  to  the  original 
surface  some  relation  which  is  independent  of  the  choice  of 
axes.  A  contravariant  is  a  relation  between  a,  ^8,  7,  S, 
expressing  the  condition  that  the  plane  ax+l3t/+yz+Sw  shall 
have  some  permanent  relation  to  the  given  surface,  as  for 
example  that  it  shall  touch  the  surface.  The  property  of 
which  we  shall  make  the  most  use  in  this  section  is  that 
proved  {Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  139),  viz.  that  if  we 

substitute  in  a  contravariant  for  a,  ^9,  &c.,  ^r  ^  -j-  ^  &c.,  and 

then  operate  on  either  the  original  function  or  one  of  its 
covariants,  we  shall  get  a  new  covariant,  which  will  reduce  to 
an  invariant  if  the  variables  have  disappeared  from  the  result. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  substitute  in  any  covariant  for  a;,  y,  &c., 

rr  1  y3i  &c.,  and  operate  on  a  contravariant,  we  get  a  new 

contravariant  or  invariant. 

Now,  in  discussing  these  properties  of  a  cubic  we  mean  to 
use  Sylvester^s  canonical  form,  in  which  it  is  expressed  by  the 
sum   of  five  cubes.      We  have  calculated  for  this  form  the 
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Hessian  (Art.  527],  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  calca* 
lating  other  covariants  for  the  same  form.  It  remains  to  show 
how  to  calculate  contravariants  in  the  same  case.  Let  us 
suppose  that  when  a  function  U  is  expressed  in  terms  of  four 
independent  variables,  we  have  got  any  contravariant  in  a,  ^9, 
7,  S ;  and  let  us  examine  what  this  becomes  when  the  function 
is  expressed  by  five  variables  connected  by  a  linear  relation. 
But  obviously  we  can  reduce  the  function  of  five  variables  to 
one  of  four,  by  substituting  for  the  fifth  its  value  in  terms 
of  the  others,  viz.  t(?  =  — (a;  +  y  +  a  + 1?).  To  find  then  the 
condition  that  the  plane  oo:  +  iSy  +  7«  +  Sv  +  em?  may  have  any 
assigned  relation  to  the  given  surface,  is  the  same  problem  as 
to  find  that  the  plane  (a-e)  aj4  (i8- e)y +  (7-e)«+ (S  — e)  t; 
may  have  the  same  relation  to  the  surface,  its  equation  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  four  variables ;  so  that  the  contravariant 
in  five  letters  is  derived  from  that  in  four  by  substituting 
a  — e,  iS  — e,  7  — e,  S  — e  respectively  for  a,  ^8,  7,  8.  Every 
contravariant  in  five  letters  is  therefore  a  function  of  the 
differences  between  a,  ^9,  7,  S,  8.  This  method  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following  example : 

Ex.  The  equation  of  a  qnadiic  is  giyen  in  the  form 

or*  +  *y«  +  ««  +  <fr«  +  ew*  =  0, 

where  «+y  +  «  +  r  +  »  =  0;  to  find  the  condition  that  ax  +  fiy-^yz-^-iv-^tim 
may  touch  the  snrfaoe.  If  we  reduce  the  equation  of  the  qnadric  to  a  fonction  of 
four  variables  by  subetitnting  for  w  its  yalue  in  terms  of  the  others,  the  ooeffidente 
of  s^i  t^f  t\  V* are respectiyely  a  +  e,  b  +  e^e  +  eyd+e,  while eyery  other ooefficieDt 
becomes  e.  If  now  we  substitnte  these  yalnes  in  the  equation  of  Art.  79,  the  con« 
dition  that  the  plane  ax  +  Py  +  yz  +  dv  may  touch,  becomes 

a*  {bed  +  bce  +  cde  +  dbe)  +  /3<  {cda  +  ede  +  dae  +  ace)  +  y^  {dab  +  da«  +  a6«  +  bde) 
+  d*  {abe  +  abe  +  bce  +  cae)  -  2«  {adfiy  +  bdya  +  edafi  +  bead  +  eafid  +  abyi)  =  0. 
Lastly,  if  we  write  in  the  above  for  a,  /3,  dkc,  a  —  t,  ^  —  <}  ^c^  it  becomes 
bed  {a  -  ly  +  cda  {fi  -  «)»  +  dab  {y  -  t^  +  abc  {d  -  t)^  +  bee  {a  -  dy -^^  cae  {fi  -  S^ 

+  abe{y-iy  +  adeifi-yy  +  bde{a-'yy  +  cde  (a  -  /3)«  =  0, 
a  oontravariant  which  may  be  briefly  written  Zede  {a  —  /3)'  =  0. 

539.  We  have  referred  to  the  theorem  that  when  a  con* 
travariant  in  four  letters  is  given,  we  may  substitute  for 
a,  iS,  7,  S  differential  symbols  with  respect  to  Xj  y^z^w]  and 
that  then  by  operating  with  the  function  so  obtained  on  any 
covariant  we  get  a  new  covariant.    Suppose  now  that  we  operate 
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on  a  function  expressed  in  terms  of  five  letters  a?,  tfj  «,  t;,  w. 

Since  X  appears  in  this  function  both    explicitly    and    also 

where  it  is  introduced  in  w^  the  differentiid  wiUi  respect  to 

•     d      dw   d  ••  Mil*  i« 

«  18  ^  +  ^  -7- ,  or,  in  virtue  of  the  relation  connecting  w 

with  the  other  variables,  -^ —  ^-  •    Hence,  a  contravariant  in 

dx     dw 

four  letters  is  turned  into  an  operating  symbol  in  five  by 

substituting  for 

P       ts     d       d      d       d      d       d      d       dL 

But  we  have  seen  in  the  last  article  that  the  contravariant 
in  five  letters  has  been  obtained  from  one  in  four,  by  writing 
for  a,  a  —  e,  &c  It  follows  then  immediately  that  if  in  any 
contravariant  in  Jive  letters  loe  substitute  for  a,  ^9,  7,  5,  8| 

S'  ^»  5i'  Tv'  S?'  **  '*'"*"  ""  operating  symbol,  with 
which  operating  on  the  original /unction^  or  on  any  covariantj 
toe  obtain  a  new  covariant  or  invariant.  The  importance  of 
this  is  that  when  we  have  once  found  a  contravariant  of  the 
form  in  five  letters  we  can  obtain  a  new  covariant  without 
the  laborious  process  of  recurring  to  the  form  in  four  letters. 

Ex.  We  haye  seen  that  Zcde  (a  -  /3)*  is  a  oontraTariant  of  the  form 

If  then  we  operate  on  the  qnadrio  with  Lcde  (-r  -  7 )  t  the  resolti  whidi  only  diffen 
by  a  nomeiical  factor  from 

bcde  +  edea  +  deab  -^  eabe  •¥  abed, 

IB  an  inyariant  of  the  qnadric  It  is  in  fact  its  discriminant,  and  could  hare  been 
obtained  from  the  expression,  Art  67,  by  writing,  as  in  the  lest  article,  a  -»-  e,  b-¥€f 
e-\-e,  d  ■\' e  for  Of  b,  Cf  d,  and  patting  all  the  other  ooefl&cients  eqoal  to  e. 

540.  In  like  manner  it  is  proved  that  we  may  substitute 
in  any  covariant  function  for  Xj  y^  Zj  v,  w^  differential  symbols 
with  regard  to  a,  /9,  7,  S,  e,  and  that  operating  with  the  function 
so  obtained  on  any  contravariant  we  get  a  new  contravariant. 
In  fact  if  we  first  reduce  the  function  to  one  of  four  variables, 
and  then  make  the  differential  substitution,  which  we  have  a 

TTT 
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right  to  do,  we  have  substituted  for 

d      d      d      d  ^        /d        d        d        d\ 

a'.y,*,*,!.;^,^,^,^,  and   _^-+^  +  ^4^j. 

But  since  the  contravariant  in  five  letters  was  obtained  from 
that  in  four  by  writing  a—  e  for  a,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
differentials  of  both  with  regard  to  a,  ^9,  7,  S  are  the  same, 
while  the  differential  of  that  in  five  letters  with  respect  to  e 
is  the  negative  sum  of  the  differentials  of  that  In  four  letters 
with  respect  to  a,  jS^  7,  8,  But  this  establishes  the  theorem. 
By  this  theorem  and  that  In  the  last  article  we  can,  being 
given  any  covariant  and  contravariant,  generate  another,  which 
again,  combined  with  the  former,  gives  rise  to  new  ones  with- 
out limit 

541.  The  polar  quadric  of  any  point  with  regard  to  the 
cubic  003*  +  J/  +  c«'  +  dv*  +  ew*  is 

Now  the  Hessian  is  the  discriminant  of  the  polar  quadric 
Its  equation  therefore,  by  Ex.,  Art.  539,  is  ^bcdeyzvw  =  0j  as 
was  already  proved,  Art.  527.  Again,  what  we  have  called 
(Art.  528)  the  polar  cubic  of  a  plane 

(XX  •{-  I3y  •\' yz  +  Sv  +  et<7, 

being  the  condition  that  this  plane  should  touch  the  polar 
quadric  is  (by  Ex.,  Art  538)  2ce?e2t?w  (a  -  ^8)' =  0.  This  is 
what  Is  called  a  mixed  concomitant,  since  it  contains  both 
sets  of  variables  x,  y,  &c.,  and  a,  /S,  &c. 

If  now  we  substitute  in  this  for  a,  ^8,  &c.,  ;t-  ,  ;7-  1  &c., 

and  operate  on  the  original  cubic,  we  get  the  Hessian;  but 
if  we  operate  on  the  Hessian  we  get  a  covariant  of  the  fifth 
order  In  the  variables,  and  the  seventh  in  the  coefficients,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  refer  as  <f>, 

<I>  =  abcd€^abx*i/'z. 

In  order  to  apply  the  method  Indicated  (Arts.  539,  540)  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  contravariant;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
have  calculated  the  contravariant  cr,  which  occurs  in  the  equation 
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of  the  reciprocal  surface,  which,  as  we  have  ah^eady  seen,  is 
of  the  form  64o-*  =  t'*.  The  contravariant  o-  expresses  the 
condition  that  any  plane  ax-^^y-\-  &c.  should  meet  the  surface 
in  a  cubic  for  which  Aronhold's  invariant  8  vanishes.  It  is 
of  the  fourth  degree  both  in  a,  fi,  &c.,  and  in  the  coefficients 
of  the  cubic.  In  the  case  of  four  variables  the  leading  term 
is  a^  multiplied  by  the  8  of  the  ternary  cubic  got  by  making 
a;  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  surface.  The  remaining  terms 
are  calculated  from  this  by  means  of  the  differential  equation 
{Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  150).  The  form  being  found 
for  four  variables,  that  for  five  is  calculated  from  it  as  in 
Art.  538.  I  suppress  the  details  of  the  calculation|  which, 
though  tedious,  present  no  difficulty.    The  result  is 

cr=Saicrf(a-e)0-e)(7-e)(S-e) [1]. 

For  facility  of  reference  I  mark  the  contravariants  with 
numbers  between  brackets,  and  the  covariants  by  numbers 
between  parentheses,  the  cubic  itself  and  the  Hessian  being 
numbered  (1)  and  (2).  We  can  now,  as  already  explained, 
from  any  given  covariant  and  contravariant,  generate  a  new 
one,  by  substituting  in  that  in  which  the  variables  are  of  lowest 
dimensions,  differential  symbols  for  the  variables,  and  then 
operating  on  the  other.  The  result  is  of  the  difference  of 
their  degrees  in  the  variables,  and  of  the  sum  of  their  degrees 
in  the  coefficients.  If  both  are  of  equal  dimensions,  it  is  in- 
different with  which  we  operate.  The  result  in  this  case  is 
an  invariant  of  the  sum  of  their  degrees  in  the  coefficients. 
The  results  of  this  process  are  given  in  the  next  article. 

542.  (a)  Combining  (1)  and  [1],  we  expect  to  find  a  con- 
travariant of  the  first  degree  in  the  variables,  and  the  fifth 
in  the  coefficients ;  but  this  vanishes  identically. 

(i)  (2)  on  [1}  gives  an  invariant  to  which  we  shall  refer 
as  invariant  A^ 

A  =  SJVdfV  -  2abcde2abc. 

K  A  be  expressed  by  the  symbolical  method  explained 
{Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  xiv.,  Xix),  its  expression  i& 

(1235)  (1246)  (1347)  (2348)  (5678)*. 
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(c)  Combining  [1]  with  the  square  of  (1)  we  get  a  coYarlant 
quadric  of  the  sixth  order  in  the  coefficients 

aJc<fe  (aa"  4  &y"  +  c«' +  rft?"  +  etc") (3), 

which  expressed  symbolicaUj  is  (1234)  (1235)  (1456)  (2456). 

{d)   (3)  on  [1]  gives  a  contravariant  qnadric 

a'bVdV^  (a  -  I3y [2]. 

(e)  [2]  on  (1)  gives  a  covariant  plane  of  the  eleventh  order 
in  the  coefficients 

a*bVdV  {ax-{'hy  -^  cz-^  dv  -{-  ew) (4). 

(/)   (3)  on  [2]  gives  an  invariant  Bj 

aVc'dV  (a  +  6  +  c  +  rf+ 6). 

{g)  Combining  with  (3)  the  mixed  concomitant  (Art.  541) 
we  get  a  covariant  cubic  of  the  ninth  order  in  the  coefficients 

ahcde2cde[a-\-b)  zmo (5). 

(A)  Combining  (5)  and  [Ij  we  have  a  linear  contravariant 
of  the  thirteenth  order  in  the  coefficients 

oScdeS  (a-  i)  (a-iS)  {(a  +  6) ed^e^-ahcde  (cef +&  +  6c)}...[3]. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  further  details  as  to  the  steps 
by  which  particular  concomitants  are  found,  and  we  may  there- 
fore sum  up  the  principal  results. 

543.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  every  invariant  is  a  symmetric 
function  of  the  quantities  a,  i,  c,  d^  e.  If  then  we  denote  the 
sum  of  these  quantities,  of  their  products  in  pairs,  &c.,  by 
j>y  2,  r,  8j  tj  every  invariant  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
these  five  quantities,  and  therefore  in  terms  of  the  five  following 
fundamental  invariants,  which  are  all  obtained  by  continuing 
the  process  exemplified  in  the  last  article 

-4  =  «»-4re,    B=^ep^    C=^^8j   D^^fq^    -£=<•; 

whence  also  (P  —  AE=^  Afr. 

We  can,  however,  form  skew  invariants  which  cannot  be 
rationally  expressed  in  terms  of  the  five  fundamental  invariants, 
although  their  squares  can  be  rationally  expressed  in  terms  of 
these  quantities.     The  simplest  invariant  of  this  kind  is  got 
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by  expressing  in  terms  of  its  coefficients  tbe  discriminant 
of  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a,  i,  c,  dj  e.  This,  it  will 
be  found,  gives  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants 
A^  B^  Cj  Dj  E  sn  expression  for  f*  multiplied  by  the  product 
of  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  all  the  quantities  a,  bj  &c 
This  invariant  being  a  perfect  square,  its  square  root  is  an 
invariant  F  of  the  one-hundredth  degree.  Its  expression  in 
terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants  is  given^  Fhiloacphiccd 
Tranaactionsj  1860,  p.  233. 

The  discriminant  of  the  cubic  can  easily  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants.  It  is  obtained  by  elimi- 
nating the  variables  between  the  four  differentials  with  respect 
to  0?,  y,  Zj  v,  that  is  to  say, 

ax*  s^by*^cz*ss  dv*  =  c  w*. 

Hence  a?j  y,  &c.  are  proportional  to  bcdcj  cdea^  &c.  Sub- 
stituting then  in  the  equation  x-^y  +  z-^v  +  w^O^  we  get  the 
discriminant 

V(&cefe)  +  ij{cdea)  +  s^{deab)  +  »J{eabc)  +  ^[aibcd) «  0. 

Clearing  of  radicals,  the  result,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
principal  invariants,  is 

(^'  -  645)«  =  16384  [D  +  2  AC). 

544.  The  cubic  has  four  fundamental  covariant  planes  of 
the  orders  11,  19,  27,  43  in  the  coefficients,  viz. 

Every  other  covariant,  including  the  cubic  itself,  can,  in 
general,  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  four,  the  coefficients 
being  invariants.  The  condition  that  these  four  planes  should 
meet  in  a  point,  is  the  invariant  F  of  the  one  hundredth 
degree. 

There  are  linear  contravariants,  the  simplest  of  which,  of  the 
thirteenth  degree,  has  been  already  ^ven;  the  next  being  of 
the  twenty-first,  t*S(a  — 6)(a  — iS);  the  next  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  (•Safe  (a  -  6)  (a  -  /9),  &c. 

There  are  covariant  quadrics  of  the  sixth,  fourteenth,  twenty- 
second,  &c  orders ;  and  contravariants  of  the  tenth,  eighteenth, 
&c.,  the  order  increaong  by  eight. 
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There  are  coyariant  cnbics  of  the  ninth  order  <2ce&(a4  b)zvWj 
and  of  the  seyenteenth,  ^2aV,  &c. 

If  we  call  the  original  cubic  Uj  and  this  last  covariant  F^ 
since  if  we  form  a  covariant  or  invariant  of  {7+XF,  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  X  are  evidently  covariants 
or  invariants  of  the  cubic :  it  follows  that,  given  any  covariant 
or  invariant  of  the  cubic  we  are  discussing,  we  can  form  from 
it  a  new  one  of  the  degree  sixteen  higher  in  the  coefficientB| 
by  performing  on  it  the  operation 

Of  higher  covariants  we  only  think  it  necessary  here  to  mention 
one  of  the  fifth  order,  and  fifteenth  in  the  coefficients  fxyzmo^ 
which  gives  the  five  fundamental  planes ;  and  one  of  the  ninth 
order,  O  the  locus  of  points  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to 
the  Hessian  touch  their  polar  quadrics  with  respect  to  V.  Its 
equation  is  expressed  by  the  determinant.  Art.  79,  using  a,  )8,  &c 
to  denote  the  first  difierential  coefficients  of  the  Hessian  with 
respect  to  the  variables,  and  a,  i,  &c.  the  second  differential 
coefficients  of  the  cubic. 

The  equation  of  a  covariant,  whose  intersection  with  the 
given  cubic  determines  the  twenty-seven  lines,  is  0  =  4H4>| 
where  4>  has  the  meaning  explained.  Art.  541.  I  verified 
this  form,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  geometrical  con- 
siderations, by  examining  the  following  form,  to  which  the 
equation  of  the  cubic  can  be  reduced,  by  taking  for  the  planes 
X  and  y  the  tangent  planes  at  the  two  points  where  any  of 
the  lines  meet  the  parabolic  curve,  and  two  determinate  planes 
through  these  points  for  the  planes  w^  Zj 

«*y  +  to'x  +  2xyz  +  2icyio  +  cux?y  +  h^x  +  cx^z  +  dy^to  =  0. 

The  part  of  the  Hessian  then  which  does  not  contain  either 
a?  or  y  is  z'w*]  the  corresponding  part  of  4>  is  —  2  (<»*  +  cfti^), 
and  of  0  is  -  8tf?V(c«*+ rft^?*).  The  surface  0-4H<l>  has 
therefore  no  part  which  does  not  contain  either  x  or  y,  and 
the  line  xy  lies  altogether  on  the  surface,  as  in  like  manner 
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do  the  rest  of  the  twenty-seven  lines**  Clebsch  obtained  the 
same  formula  directly,  by  the  symbolical  method  of  calculation, 
for  which  we  refer  to  the  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra, 


*  This  section  is  abridged  from  a  paper  which  I  oontribnted  to  the  PhUoiophieal 
TVatuactioru,  1860,  p.  229.  Shortly  after  the  reading  of  my  memoir,  and  before  its 
publication,  there  appeared  two  papers  in  Crelle's  JoumtUf  toL  lvui.,  by  Professor 
Clebsch,  in  which  some  of  my  results  were  anticipated ;  in  particular  the  expression 
of  all  the  inyariants  of  a  cubic  in  terms  of  fire  fundamental,  and  the  expression 
giyen  above  for  the  surface  passing  through  the  twenty-seven  lines.  The  method, 
however,  which  I  pursued  was  different  from  that  of  Professor  Clebsch,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  oovariants,  as  well  as  the  notice  of  the  invariant  F,  I  believe  were 
new.  Clebsch  has  expressed  his  last  four  invariants  as  functions  of  the  ooeffideats  of 
the  Hessian.    Thus  the  second  is  the  invariant  (1284)^  of  the  Hessian,  &o. 


(  512  ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

> 

SURPAOBS  OP  THE  FOURTH  OEDEB. 

545.  The  theory  of  quartic  surfaces  in  general  has  hitherto 
been  little  studied.  The  quartic  developable,  or  torse,  hms 
been  considered,  Art.  367.  Other  forms  of  quartics,  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  paid,  are  the  ruled  surfaces  or  acrolb 
which  have  been  discussed  by  Chasles,  Cayley,*  SchwanE| 
and  Cremona;  and  quartics  with  a  nodal  conic  which 
have  been  studied,  in  their  general  form,  by  Kummer,t 
Clebsch,  Komd5rfer,  and  others;  and  in  the  case  where  the 
nodal  curve  is  the  circle  at  infinity  (under  the  names  of  cydides 
and  anallagmatic  surfaces]  by  Casey,  Darboux,  Moutard,  and 
others.  In  fact,  in  the  classification  of  surfaces  according  to 
their  order,  the  extent  of  the  subject  increases  so  rapidly 
with  the  order,  that  the  theory  for  example  of  the  particolajr 
kind  of  quartics  last  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  co-extensive 
with  the  entire  theory  of  cubics. 

546.  The  highest  singularity  which  a  quartic  can  possess 
is  a  triple  line,  which  is  necessarily  a  right  line.  £very  such 
surface  is  a  scroll,  for  it  evidently  contains  an  infinity  of 
right  lines,  since  every  plane  section  through  the  triple  line 
consists  of  that  line  counted  thrice  and  another  line.  The 
equation  may  be  written  in  the  form  M^  =  «M,  +  ttn?,,  where 
^49  ^81  ^s  ^^  functions  of  the  fourth  and  third  orders  respectively 


«  See  his  memoira  on  Scrolls,  PhU,  Trans^  1864,  p.  559 ;  and  1869,  p.  Ill,  and 
the  zef erenoes  there  giyen. 

t  Kommer,  Berlin  MonaUheriehie,  July,  1863 ;  Crdhf  LXiv.  (1864) ;  GlebBchy 
CrelU^  LXIX.  (1868) ;  Eorndorfcr,  Math.  Annalen,  iii. ;  Casey  and  Darboux,  as  dted, 
p.  481,    See  also  the  list  of  memoirs  on  the  same  subject  given  in  Darbonx's  work. 
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in  X  and  y,  and  xy  denotes  the  triple  line.  The  three  tangent 
planes  at  any  point  on  the  triple  line  are  given  by  the  equa- 
tion z'u^  +  w'v^  =  0.  Forming  the  discriminant  of  this  equation, 
we  sec  that  there  are  in  general  four  points  on  the  triple  linoi 
at  which  two  of  its  tangent  planes  coincide.  We  may  take 
e  and  w  as  planes  passing  each  through  one  of  these  points,  and 
X  and  y  as  the  corresponding  double  tangent  planes,  when  the 
equation  becomes  u^  =  « [ax^  +  ix*y)  +  to  [cxy^  +  dy').  Further, 
by  substituting  for  «,  «  +  oa?  +  )8y,  and  for  «?,  w  +  7a:  +  8y,  we 
can  evidently  determine  a,  ^9,  7,  8,  so  as  to  destroy  the  terms 
a;^,  x^y^  y^x^  y^  in  u^\  and  so,  finally,  reduce  the  equation 
to  the  form  m3i?y*=^z{ax*  •\-hai?y)'\'W{cxy*-\-dy*).  The  planes 
«,  w  evidently  touch  the  surface  along  the  whole  lengths  of  the 
lines  zy^  vox^  respectively ;  and  we  see  that  the  surface  has  four 
torsal  generators,  see  note,  p.  489.  The  surface  may  be  gene- 
rated according  to  the  method  of  Art.  467,  the  directing  curves 
being  the  triple  line,  and  any  two  plane  sections  of  the  surface ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  directing  curves  are  two  plane  quartics,  each 
with  a  triple  point,  and  the  line  joining  the  triple  points, 
the  quartics  also  having  common  the  points  in  which  each  is 
met  by  the  intersection  of  their  planes.  But  the  generation 
is  more  simple  if  we  take  each  plane  section  as  one  made  by 
the  plane  of  two  generators  which  meet  in  the  triple  line. 
This  will  be  a  conic  in  addition  to  these  lines ;  and  the  scroll 
is  generated  by  a  line  whose  directing  curves  are  two  conies, 
and  a  right  line  meeting  both  conies. 

The  equation  of  a  quartic  with  a  triple  line  may  also  be 
obtained  by  eliminating,  between  the  equations  of  two  planes, 
a  parameter  entering  into  one  in  the  first,  into  the  other  in  the 
third  degree ;  for  instance, 

Xx  +  y  =  0,   X'u  +  X'tJ  +  Xtt7  +  2;  =  0; 

that  is  to  say,  the  generating  line  is  the  intersection  of  one  of 
a  series  of  planes  through  a  fixed  line  with  the  corresponding 
one  of  a  series  of  osculating  planes  to  a  twisted  cubic,  or  tan- 
gent planes  to  a  quartic  torse.  The  four  points  where  the 
torse  meets  the  fixed  line  are  the  four  torsal  points  already 
considered. 

uuu 
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547.  Beturning  to  the  equation 

wias'y" «  z  [aa?  +  hs^y)  +  w  {cxy*  +  di^ 

there    Is    an    important    distinction  according  as  m  does  or 
does  not  vanish;    or,  in   the  form  first  given,  according  as 
u^  is  or  is  not    capable    of  being    expressed    in    the    form 
(ax  +  By)  Mj  +  (7a:  +  Sy)  r,.     When  m  vanishes  (II)  the  surface 
contains  a  right  line  zw  which  does  not  meet  the  triple  line; 
otherwise  (I)  there  is  no  such  line.    The  existence  of  such  a 
line  implies  a  triple  line  on  the  reciprocal  surface  and  vice  versa. 
In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  every  plane  through  the  triple  line 
contains  one  generator ;  to  it  will  correspond  in  the  reciprocal 
surface  a  line  through  every  point  of  which  passes  one  gene- 
rator;   that  is  to  say,  which  is  a  simple  line  on  the  surface. 
Conversely,  if  a  quartic  scroll  contain  a  director  right  line,  every 
plane  through  it  meets  the  surface  in  a  right  line  and  a  cubic, 
and  touches  the  surface  in  the  three  points  where  these  inter- 
sect.     Every  plane  through  the  right  line  therefore  being  a 
triple  tangent  plane,  there  will  correspond  on  the  reciprocal 
surface  a  line  every  point  of  which  is  a  triple  point.     In  the 
case,  therefore,  where  m  vanishes  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal 
is  reducible  to  the  same  general  form  as  that  of  the  origlnaL 
In  the  general  case  (I)  we  can  infer  as  follows  the  nature  of  the 
nodal  curve  in  the  reciprocal.     At  each  point  on  the  triple 
line  can  be  drawn  three  generators.     Consider  the  section  made 
by  the  plane  of  any  two ;   this  will  consist  of  two  right  lines 
and   a  conic  through  their  intersection;   and  the  plane  will 
touch  the  surface  at  the  two  points  where  the  lines  are  met 
again  by  the  conic.    Hence,  at  each  point  of  the  triple  line 
three  bitangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  scroll;    and  re- 
ciprocally every  plane  through  the  corresponding  line  meets 
the  nodal  curve  of  the  reciprocal  surface  in  three  points.     We 
infer  then  that  this  curve  is  a  skew  cubic,  and  we  shall  confirm 
this  result  by  actually  forming  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal 
surface.     It  will  be  observed  how  the  argument  we  have  used 
is  modified   when   the   scroll   has   a  simple  director  line,  the 
three   generators  at   any  point  of  the  triple  line  then  lying 
all   in   one  plane.      If  we  substitute  ysXa;  in  the  equation 
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of  the  Bcroll|  we  see  that  any  generator  is  given  by  the 
equations 

y  =  \a:,  wiX'x  =  js  (a  4-  b\)  +  w  (cV  +  <ZX'), 

and  joins  the  points 

x  =  a-^b\^  y  =  X(a+6X),  «  =  mX*,  w  =  0, 

aj  =  c+{ZX,  y  =  X(c+(fX),  «  =  0,        t£;  =  m. 

The  reciprocal  line  is  therefore  the  intersection  of 

(a:4-Xy)(a  +  JX)  +  wiX"«  =  Q,    (»  +  Xy)  (o  +  rfX)  +  wim;  =  0, 

and  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  is  got  by  eliminating  X 
between  these  equations.  But  if  we  consider  the  scroll  gene- 
rated by  the  intersection  of  corresponding  tangent  planes  to 
two  cones 

X"a;  +  Xy  +  «  =  0,  X"m  +  Xt?  +  m;  =  0, 

this  will  be  a  quartic  [xw  —  uzY  =  {yw  —  zv)  {xv — yu)  which  has 
a  twisted  cubic  for  a  nodal  line^  since  the  three  quadrics 
represented  by  the  members  of  this  equation  have  common  a 
twisted  cubic,  as  is  evident  by  writing  their  equations  in  the 

form  -  =  -.=  —  .     In  the  case  actually  under  consideration, 

X     y      z  '^  ' 

the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  is 
{ni'zio  +  mczx  +  mbyw  +  (Ao  —  ad)  xy^ 

=  [mdzx  +  mczy  +  (5c  —  ad)  y"}  {mJa:t(^+ awiryt(^+  (dc  —  ad)  aj"}. 

This  equation  would  become  illusory  if  m  vanished  ^  and  we  must 
in  that  case  (II)  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the  equations 
of  a  generator,  which  gives  y  =  Xo:,  (a  -f  iX)  aj  +  X"  (o+  dK)  w  =  0, 
The  generator  of  the  reciprocal  scroll  will  be  Xy  +  ^  =  0| 
X*  (c  +  dX)  £;  =  (a  +  b\)  w^  and  the  reciprocal  is  obviously  of  like 
nature  with  the  original. 

The  two  classes  of  scrolls  we  have  examined  each  include 
two  subforms  according  as  either  b  or  c,  or  both,  vanish.  In 
these  cases  the  triple  line  has  either  one  or  two  points  at  which 
all  three  tangent  planes  coincide.  According  to  the  mode  of 
generation,  noticed  at  the  end  of  last  article,  the  fixed  line 
touches  the  torse,  and  either  one  pair  or  two  pairs  of  the  torsal 
points  coincide. 
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548.  Besides  the  two  classes  of  quartlo  scrolls  with  a  triple 
line,  already  mentioned,  we  count  the  following : 

III.  u,  and  v,  may  have  a  common  factor,  which  answers  to 
the  case  ad— be  in  the  equation  already  given:  which  is  then 
reducible  to  the  form 

mx^y'  =  {ax  +  by)  [ex*  +  ttTy*). 
In  this  case  also,  in  the  method  of  Art  546,  the  fixed  line 
touches  the  torse.  The  generator  of  the  scroll  in  one  position 
coincides  with  the  fixed  line,  ax-\-by  being  the  corresponding 
tangent  plane  which  osculates  along  its  whole  length.  Also 
the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  scroll  being 

{mzw  +  axsf  +  byw)*  =  zw  [ay  +  bx)\ 
we  see  that  it  has  as  nodal  lines  the  plane  conic  ay  +  ftX| 
mzw-\-axz-\^byw^  and  the  right  line  zw  which  intersects  that  conic 
This  class  contains  as  subform,  the  case  where  u,  +  Xv,  includes 
a  perfect  cube.  The  equation  may  then  be  reduced  to  the  form 
my*  =  X  {zx*  +  w?y'),  the  reciprocal  of  which  is  [xz  —  mid*)*  =  y'zw. 

lY.  Again,  u,  and  t?,  may  have  a  pair  of  common  factors  and 
the  equation  is  reducible  to  the  form  a:y=(aa;V  ia:y+cy*)(a:«+yw), 
an  equation  which  is  easily  seen  by  the  same  method,  as  beforOi 
to  have  a  reciprocal  of  like  form  with  itself. 

v.  Lastly,  u^  and  v,  may  have  common  a  square  factOFi  the 
equation  then  taking  the  form 

aV  =  {ax'\-  byY  {xz  +  yir), 
which  is  also  its  own  reciprocal.*  In  this  case  two  of  the 
three  sheets,  which  meet  in  the  triple  line,  unite  into  a  single 
cuspidal  sheet.  The  case  where  u,  and  v^  have  three  common 
factors  need  not  be  considered,  as  the  surface  would  then  be 
a  cone. 

549.  We  come  now  to  quartic  scrolls  with  only  double  lines. 
If  a  quartic  have  a  non-plane  nodal  line,  it  will  ordinarily  be  a 
scroll.  For  take  any  fixed  point  on  the  nodal  line,  and  there 
is  only  one  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in   order  that  the  line 

♦  The  first  four  classes  enumerated  answer  to  Cayley's  ninth,  third,  twelfth,  fdzth, 
respectively ;  the  last  might  be  regarded  as  a  subform  of  that  preceding,  but  I  haye 
preferred  to  count  it  as  a  distinct  class. 
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joining  this  to  any  variable  point  on  the  nodal  line  may  lie 
altogether  in  the  surface,  a  condition  which  we  can  ordinarily 
fulfil  by  means  of  the  disposable  parameter  which  regulates 
the  position  of  the  variable  point.  There  being  thus  an  infinite 
series  of  right  lines,  the  surface  is  a  scroll.  But  a  case 
of  exception  occurs,  when  the  surface  has  three  nodal  right  lines 
meeting  in  a  point.  Here  the  section  by  the  plane  of  any 
two  consists  of  these  lines,  each  counted  twice,  and  there  is 
no  intersecting  line  lying  in  the  surface.  This  is  Steiner^s 
quartic  mentioned  note  p.  491.  We  consider  now  the  other  cases 
of  quartics  with  nodal  lines,  commencing  with  those  in  which 
the  line  is  of  the  third  order.  The  case  where  the  nodal  lines 
are  three  right  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  plane, 
need  not  be  considered,  since  it  is  easy  to  see  that  then  the 
quartic  is  nothing  else  than  the  quadric,  counted  twice,  gene- 
rated by  a  line  meeting  these  three  director  lines. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  case  where  the  nodal  line  is  a 
twisted  cubic  (VI  and  VII).  Such  a  cubic  may  be  represented 
by  the  three  equations  a;«  — y"  =  0,  xw  —  yz^Oy  yw?  — «"  =  0; 
the  planes  x  and  to  being  any  two  osculating  planes  of  the 
cubic.  The  coordinates  of  any  point  on  it  may  be  taken  as 
a? :  y  :  «  :  i£>  =  X* :  X* :  X  :  1.  If  the  three  quantities  a»  — y*, 
xw-yzj  yw—z*  are  called  a,  ^,  7  respectively,  any  quartic  which 
has  the  cubic  for  a  nodal  line  will  be  represented  by  a  quad- 
ratic function  of  a,  /3,  7,  say 

aa"  +  ii8"  +  C7"  + 2/387  +  2570  +  2*0^  =  0. 

Now  consider  the  line  joining  two  points  on  the  cubic  X,  fk ; 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  it  will  be  of  the  form  X'  +  Sfjk , 
\*+6fi%  \-\-0fiy  1  +  d.  If  we  substitute  these  values  in  a,  ^3,  7, 
they  become,  after  dividing  by  the  common  factor  ^(X  — /a)*, 
\fij  X  +  /ii,  1.  Consequently  the  condition  that  the  line  should 
lie  on  the  surface  is 

aXV  +  i(>'  +  M)'  +  c  +  2/(X  +  /ii)  +  2^X/4+2AX/ii(X  +  /iA)  =  0. 

Thus  if  either  point  be  given,  we  have  a  quadratic  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  other ;  and  we  see  that  the  surface  is  a  scroll, 
and  that  through  each  point  of  the  nodal  line  can  be  drawn 
two  generators,  each  meeting  the  cubic  twice.    The  six  coordi^ 
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nates  (Art.  57a)  of  the  line  joining  the  points  X,  §jk  are  eanly 
seen  to  be  (omitting  a  common  factor  X  —  /Li) 

X'  +  X/4  +  /ii",  (X+/IA),   1,  X/4,  - X/i  (X  + /a),  XV, 

and  as  the  condition  just  found  is  linear  in  these  ooordinatesi 
we  may  say  that  a  quartic  scroll  is  generated  by  a  line  meeting 
a  twisted  cubic  twice  and  whose  six  coordinates  are  oonnected 
by  a  linear  relation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  lines  of  an 
'^  involution  of  six  lines  '^  (see  note,  p.  419),  which  join  two  points 
on  a  twisted  cubic. 

In  fact,  if  j7,  q^  r,  «,  f,  u  be  the  six  coordinates,  we  have 
the  relation 

^+2/j  +  cr  +  (6  +  2^)«-2A«  +  au  =  a 

We  saw  (Art.  57c)  that  a  particular  case  of  the  linear  relation 
between  the  six  coordinates  of  a  line  is  the  condition  that  it 
shall  intersect  a  fixed  line ;  and  from  what  was  there  said,  and 
from  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  follows  immediately  that 
all  the  generators  of  the  scroll  will  meet  a  fixed  line,  provided 
the  quantities  multiplying^,  ;,  &c.  in  the  preceding  equation  be 
themselves  capable  of  being  the  six  coordinates  of  a  line ;  that 
is  to  say  (VII),  provided  the  condition  be  fulfilled, 

6(i  +  2^)-4/i  +  ao  =  0. 

When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  it  appears,  from  Art.  547,  that 
the  reciprocal  of  the  scroll  will  have  a  triple  line,  the  reciprocal 
in  fact  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  scrolls  with  a  triple  line 
there  considered. 

550.  In  order  to  find  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  in  the 
general  case  YI,  we  observe  that  to  the  generator  joining  the 
points,  whose  coordinates  are  X',  X',  X,  I ;  /i',  /a*,  /li,  1,  will  coi^ 
respond  on  the  reciprocal  scroll  the  generator  whose  equations  are 

irX'  +yX"  +  «X  + 1£>  =  0,     a:/*"  +  y/A*  +  «/ti  + 1^  =  0, 

and  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  is  got  by  eliminating  X,  /4 
between  these  equations  and  the  relation  already  given  con- 
necting X,  /li.  This  elimination  has  been  performed  by  Prof. 
Cayley ;  the  work  is  too  long  to  be  here  given,  but  the  result 
is  that  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  scroll  is  of  the  same  form 
and  with  the  same   coefficients  as  the  original;   so  that  tho 
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scroll  which  has  been  defined  as  generated  by  a  line  in  invo- 
lution twice  meeting  a  skew  cubic  may  also  be  defined  as 
generated  by  a  line  in  involution  lying  in  two  osculating  planes 
of  a  skew  cubic.  Thus  then  the  fundamental  division  of  scrolls 
with  nodal  skew  cubic  is  into  scrolls  whose  reciprocals  are  of  like 
form  (VI),  and  scrolls  whose  reciprocals  have  a  triple  line  (VII)« 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  contains  as  a  factor  the  quantity  I*  +  ibg  —  4/%  +  ac, 
the  vanishing  of  which  implies  that  the  scroll  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  The  two  classes  of  scrolls  may  be  generated  by 
a  line  twice  meeting  a  skew  cubic,  and  also  meeting,  in  the 
one  case,  a  conic  twice  meeting  the  cubic;  in  the  other,  a 
right  line.* 

551.  If  we  put  X  =  /Li  in  the  equation  just  given,  we  obtain 
the  points  at  which  a  generator  will  coincide  with  a  tangent 
to  the  cubic ;  and  this  equation  being  of  the  fourth  degree  we 
see  that  the  intersection  of  the  scroll  with  the  torse  4a7  — )8*  =  0, 
of  which  the  cubic  is  the  cuspidal  edge,  is  made  up  of  the  cubic 
together  with  four  common  generators.  There  will  be  four 
points  on  the  cubic,  at  which  the  two  tangent  planes  to  the 
scroll  coincide,t  these  points  being  obtained  by  arranging  the 
condition  already  obtained 

II*  (aX*  +  2AX+  i)  +  2ii  {AV  +  (6  +  ^)  X+/}  +  JX*  +  2A  +  c  =  0, 

and  forming  the  discriminant 

(aX»  +  2AX  +  i)  (iX*  +  2/X  +  C)  =  {AX»  +  (i  +  ^jr)  X  +/}". 

We  might  have  so  chosen  our  planes  of  reference  that  one  of 
these  four  points  should  correspond  to  X  =  0,  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  generator  through  that  point  being  /t*  =  oo ,  and 
in  this  case  /=  0,  i  =  0 ;  or  the  equation  of  the  scroll  may 
always  be  transformed  to  the  form 

aa*  +  C7*  +  2(77a  +  2Aai8  =  0. 
Or,  again,  by  choosmg  the  planes  of  reference  so  that  two  of 


*  These  dasses,  my  sixth  and  seventh,  answer  to  Cayley's  tenth  and  eighth, 
t  Points  on  a  double  line  at  which  the  two  tangent  planes  coincide  are  called  bj 
Prof.  Cayley  pinch  potuis. 
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the  four  points  may  be  X  =  0,  X  =  oc ,  the  equation  may  be 
changed  to  the  form  {aa  +  i^  +  cry)*  =  4?n*7a. 

We  have  a  subform  of  the  scroll,  if  either  a  or  c  =  0  in  this 
equation ;  for  in  this  case  two  of  the  four  cuspidal  points  on 
the  nodal  curve  coincide,  the  generator  at  this  point  being  also 
a  generator  of  the  torse,  and  there  is  a  common  tangent 
plane  to  scroll  and  torse  along  this  line. 

A  third  of  the  pinch  points  would  unite  if  we  had  ft » m ; 
and  if  along  with  this  condition  we  have  both  a  and  c  =  0,  the 
surface  is  the  torse  /S*  —  47a  =*  0. 

552.  The  next  species  of  scrolls  to  be  considered  is  when 
the  nodal  curve  consists  of  a  conic  and  right  line  (VIII  and  IX). 
The  line  necessarily  meets  the  conic,  which  includes  every  point 
of  the  section  of  the  scroll  by  its  plane.  This  scroll  may  be 
generated  by  a  line  meeting  two  conies  which  have  common 
the  points  in  which  each  is  met  by  the  intersection  of  their 
planes,  and  also  a  line  meeting  one  of  the  conies.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  most  general  equation  of  the  scroll  can  be 
reduced  to  the  form 

(««  — y*)"  +  myw  [xz  -y^-^w^  {axy  +  Jy")  =  0, 

where  xz  —  tf^^  w  is  the  nodal  conic,  xy  the  double  line,  and 
yz  is  one  position  of  the  generator.  Take  then  any  point  on 
the  conic,  whose  coordinates  are  X',  X,  1,  0;  and  any  point 
z  =  iJLW  on  the  line  xy^  and  the  line  joining  these  points  will  lie 
altogether  on  the  surface  if 

XV  +  w  V  +  aX  +  J  =  0. 

Thus  two  generators  pass  through  any  point  of  either  nodal 
line  or  nodal  conic.  The  reciprocal  is  got  by  eliminating  be- 
tween X*a;  +  Xy  +  a  =  0,  /lwj  +  t^  =  0,  and  the  preceding  equation, 
and  is 

{pxz  -  wy-y{bxz  -  to*)  {by  +  mw  -  az)  -f  xz  {by  +  mw  -  az)*  =  Q, 

which  for  b  not  equal  0  is  a  scroll  of  the  same  kind  having  the 
nodal  conic,  bxz  -  w*j  by  +  mw  -  a«j,  and  the  nodal  line  zw,  this 
is  VIII.  If,  however,  6  =  0,  we  have  the  case  IX ;  the  reci- 
procal quartic  has  here  a  triple  line,  and  is  of  the  third  class 
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already  considered.*  There  is  one  pinch  point  on  the  conic 
and  two  on  the  line.  There  is  a  subform  when  m'  =  4&y  that 
is  to  saji  when  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

{xz  -  y'  +  mywY  =  avfxy^ 

in  which  case  there  is  but  one  pinch-point,  and  that  on  the  line. 

553.  The  next  case  is  where  the  conic  degenerates  into 
a  pair  of  lines,  in  other  words,  where  there  are  two  non-Inter- 
secting double  lines,  and  a  third  cutting  the  other  two.  This 
class  is  a  particular  case  of  that  next  to  be  considered,  viz. 
where  the  scroll  is  generated  bj  a  line  meeting  two  non- 
intersecting  right  lines.  If  in  any  case  two  positions  of  the 
generator  can  coincide  we  have  a  double  generator,  and  the 
scroll  is  that  now  under  consideration.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  scroll  generated  by  a  line  meeting  two  lines  not  in  the 
same  plane  and  also  a  conic  is  (Art.  467)  of  the  fourth  order 
and  has  the  two  right  lines  as  double  lines ;  but  two  positions 
of  the  generator  coincide  with  the  line  joining  the  points  where 
the  directing  lines  meet  the  plane  of  the  conic,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly a  third  double  line  on  the  scroll.  The  general 
equation  may  be  written  as  in  last  article. 

of  7?  +  mxzyvo  +  w^  {axy  +  by^)  =  0 ; 
the  line  x  =  Xy,  z  =  ^vo  will  be  a  generator  if 

XV  +  wX/A  +  aX  +  6  =  0, 
and  the  reciprocal  is 

y*iu*  +  mxzyw  +  xz^  ifix  —  ay)  =  0, 

that  is  to  say,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  original.  This  is 
Cay  ley's  second  species.  As  before,  the  form  [xz  —  yiof^axyvf 
may  be  regarded  as  special. 

554.  Next  let  us  take  the  general  case  (Cayley's  first  species) 
where  there  are  two  non-intersecting  double  lines.  This  scroll 
may  be  generated  by  a  line  meeting  a  plane  binodal  quartic, 
and  two  lines,  one  through  each  node.     When  the  quartic  has 

*  These  two  species,  my  eighth  and  ninth,  are  Cayley's  seventh  and  eleTenth 
respectively, 

XXX 
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a  third  node  we  have  the  species  of  last  article.  The  most 
general  equation  Is 

a?  [az*  +  2hzw  +  6m>*)  +  2xy  {aV  +  2h'zw  +  b'w*) 

+  y"  (aV  +  2h''zw  +  i"w*)  -  0, 

the  reciprocal  of  which  Is  easily  shown  to  be  of  like  form. 
There  are  obviously  four  pinch-polnts  on  each  line,  and  subforms 
may  be  enumerated  according  to  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more 
of  these  points. 

But  again,  In  the  generation  by  the  binodal  quartic  just 
mentioned  two  of  the  nodes  may  coalesce  In  a  tacnode ;  and 
we  have  then  a  scroll  with  two  coincident  double  lines  (Cayley's 
fourth  species),  the  general  equation  of  which  may  be  written 

where  t/^,  u^  are  a  binary  quartic  and  quadratic  in  x  and  jr; 
and  the  reciprocal  is  of  like  form.  Once  more  this  class  of 
scrolls  also  admits  of  a  double  generator.  This  will  be  the 
case  if  any  factor  y  -  aa:  of  w,  enters  twice  into  u^.  In  that 
case  it  Is  obvious  that  the  line  y  —  ax^  aw  —  z  Is  a  double  line 
on  the  surface.  This  is  Cayley's  fifth  species.  Every  quartic 
scroll  may  be  classed  under  one  of  the  species  which  we 
have  enumerated. 

555.  The  only  quartlcs  with  nodal  lines  which  have  not  been 
considered  are  those  which  have  a  nodal  right  line  or  a  nodal 
conic.  In  either  case  the  surface  contains  a  finite  number 
of  right  lines.  For  take  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  nodal  line, 
and  an  arbitrary  point  on  any  plane  section  of  the  surface, 
and  the  line  joining  them  will  only  meet  the  surface  In  one 
other  point.  We  can,  by  JoachlmsthaPs  method,  obtain  a  simple 
equation  determining  the  coordinates  of  that  point  In  terms 
of  the  coordinates  of  the  extreme  points.  In  order  that  the 
line  should  lie  altogether  on  the  surface,  both  members  of  this 
equation  must  vanish;  that  Is  to  say,  two  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled.  And  since  we  have  two  parameters  at  our  disposal 
we  can  satisfy  the  two  conditions  In  a  finite  number  of  ways.* 


*  The  same  argument  proves  that  if  a  sorface  of  the  n^^  order  have  a  multiple 
line  of  the  (n  —  2)^^  order  of  multiplicity,  the  surface  will  contain  right  lines.    If  the 
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In  the  case  where  the  quartic  has  a  nodal  right  line  x^j  sub- 
stitoting^— Xo;  in  the  equation,  and  proceeding,  as  in  Art.  530, 
we  find  that  eight  planes  can  be  drawn  through  the  nodal 
line  which  meet  the  surface,  each  in  two  other  right  lines, 
and  thus  that  there  are  sixteen  right  lines  on  the  surface  besides 
the  nodal  line. 

556.  We  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  different  kinds  of  nodal  lines  on  a  quartic,  the  varieties 
being  very  numerous,  but  merely  indicate  some  of  the  cases 
which  would  need  to  be  considered  in  a  complete  enumeration.* 
The  general  equation  of  a  quartic  with  a  nodal  right  line 
may  be  written 

u^  +  ssu^  +  tov^  +  z\  +  zwu^  +  w\  =  0, 

where  u^j  u,,  &c.  are  functions  in  x  and  y  of  the  order  indicated 
by  the  suffixes.  Now,  attending  merely  to  the  varieties  in  the 
last  three  terms,  and  numbering  the  general  case  (1),  we  have 
the  following  additional  cases;  (2)  the  three  quantities  ^,,  u,,  t7, 
may  have  a  common  factor.  In  this  case  one  of  the  tangent 
planes  is  the  same  along  the  double  line,  and  one  of  the  sixteen 
lines  on  the  surface  coincides  with  that  line ;  (3)  the  last  terms 
may  be  divisible  by  a  factor  not  containing  x  or  y,  and  so  be 
reducible  to  the  form  [az  +  bw)  {zu^  +  wv^) ;  (4)  there  may  be 
both  a  factor  in  x  and  y  and  also  in  z  and  Wj  the  terms  being 
reducible  to  the  form  {ax  +  5y)  {az  +  b'w)  {xz  +  yw) ;  (5)  we  may 
have  ^,,  u„  v,  only  differing  by  numerical  factors,  in  which  case 
there  are  two  fixed  tangent  planes  along  the  double  line,  and 
the  case  may  be  distinguished  when  the  factor  in  z  and  t(;  is  a 
perfect  square,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  two  cases:  (5a)  the 
terms  of  the  second  degree  reducible  to  the  form  ayzwy  and  {5b) 
reducible  to  the  form  xyz* ;  (6)  the  three  terms  may  break  up 


multiple  line  be  a  right  line  it  ia  easily  proYed,  as  in  Art.  530,  that  the  number  of  other 
right  lines  ia  2  (Sn  —  4).  If  the  multiple  line  be  not  plane,  or  if  the  surface  possess  in 
addition  any  other  multiple  line,  the  surface  is  generally  a  scroll.  See  a  paper  by 
E.  Sturm,  McUh,  Annalen,  t.  lY.  (1871). 

*  On  the  subj[ect  of  multiple  right  lines  on  a  surface  the  reader  may  oooBult  a 
memoir  by  SSeuthen,  Math.  Annaknt  it.  (1871). 
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into  the  factors  (a»  —  yw)  («u,  +  i^y,) ;  (7)  the  terms  may  form 
a  perfect  square  {xz^-ywY^  in  which  case  the  line  is  cuspidal| 
the  two  tangent  planes  at  each  point  coinciding  but  varying 
from  point  to  point;  (8)  the  cuspidal  tangent  plane  may  be 
the  same  for  every  point,  the  three  terms  being  reducible  to 
the  form  (8a),  x*zw^  or  (86),  a;V.  This  enumeration  does  not 
completely  exhaust  the  varieties;  and  we  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  varieties  resulting  from  taking  into  account 
the  preceding  terms,  as  for  instance,  if  a  factor  xz  +  yw  divide 
not  only  the  last  three  terms  but  also  the  terms  eu,  +  t<n;,. 
From  the  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces  afterwards  to  be  given 
It  appears  that  a  quartic  with  an  ordinary  double  line  is  of 
the  twentieth  class,  and  that  when  the  line  is  cuspidal  the 
class  reduces  to  the  twelfth.  It  would  need  to  be  examined 
whether  the  class  might  not  have  intermediate  values  for 
special  forms  of  the  double  line,  and,  again,  what  forms  of  the 
double  line  intervene  between  the  cuspidal  and  the  tacnodal 
for  which  we  have  seen  that  the  surface  is  a  scroll,  the  class 
being  the  fourth. 

557.  A  quartic  with  a  nodal  line  may  have  also  double 
points.  Two  of  the  eight  planes  which  meet  the  surface  in 
right  lines  will  coincide  with  the  plane  joining  the  nodal  line 
to  one  of  the  nodal  points.  It  is  easy  to  write  down  the 
equation  of  a  quartic  with  a  nodal  line  and  four  nodal 
points.  For  let  Z7,  F,  W  represent  three  quadrics  having 
a  right  line  common  and  consequently  four  common  points, 
then  any  quadratic  function  of  Z7,  F,  W  represents  a  quartic 
on  which  the  line  and  points  are  nodal. 

There  are  in  the  case  just  mentioned  four  planes,  each 
passing  through  the  nodal  line  and  a  nodal  point,  each  such 
plane  meeting  the  surface  in  the  nodal  line  twice,  and  in  two 
lines  intersecting  in  the  nodal  point.  There  are  at  most  four 
planes  containing  a  nodal  point,  but  any  such  plane  may  meet 
the  surface  in  the  nodal  line  twice,  and  in  a  two-fold  line  having^ 
upon  it  ttjoo  nodal  points ;  the  surface  may  thus  have  as  many 
as  eight  nodal  points.  The  quartic  with  eight  nodes  and  a 
nodal   line   is   Plucker's    Complex  Surface  (Art.  455),  and  its 
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eqoatioD  is  ^j  Jfj  ^ 

Xj  a,  A,  g 

y,  A,  *t  / 
h9iA  c  =0, 
where  a,  i,  A  are  of  form  («,  ti?)" ;  /,  ^  of  form  («,  t<>)\  and 
c  is  constant.  There  are  through  the  nodal  line  four  planes, 
the  section  by  each  of  them  being  a  two-fold  line,  and  on  each 
such  two-fold  line  there  are  two  nodes. 

Suppose  that  the  pairs  of  nodes  are  1,2;  3,  4 ;  5,  6 ;  7,  8 ; 
so  that  12,  34,  56,  78  each  meet  the  nodal  line.  For  a  node  1, 
the  circumscribed  sextic  cone  \%  P*U^  —  0^  where  P  is  the  plane 
through  the  double  line — this  should  contain  the  lines  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18  each  twice;  but  P  contains  the  line  12,  and 
therefore  P*  contains  It  twice;  hence,  U^  should  contain  the 
remaining  six  lines  each  twice,  that  is,  it  breaks  up  into  four 
planes  ABCD  which  intersect  in  pairs  in  the  six  lines.  Taking 
in  like  manner  P'^AB'G'U ^^  for  the  sextic  cone  belonging 
to  the  node  2,  the  eight  nodes  lie  by  fours  in  the  eight 
planes  -4,  -B,  C,  jD,  A!^  B\  C,  2/,  and  through  each  of  the 
nodes  there  pass  four  of  these  planes;  it  is  easy  to  construct 
geometrically  such  a  system  of  eight  points  lying  by  fours  in 
eight  planes ;  the  figure  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  cube  divested 
of  part  of  its  symmetry. 

A  special  case  would  arise  if  one  or  more  of  the  nodal  points 
were  to  coincide  with  the  nodal  line.     Thus  the  equation 

ax^bs^y-^-  cx^y*'\-dQcy^[y — ma?)  +  ey*  (y- ma?)"+  [Aaf^-  Bx*y + Cxy^  z 
+ Dy^z  {y — mw)  +  [Ax^  +  £'x*y)  w  +  C'xyw  (y  —  mw) 

+  (ox"  + /3ay  +  7y*)  a"  +  (aV  + /S'ory)  au?  +  a'Vtt?*  =  0, 

represents  a  quartic  having  the  line  xy  as  nodal  and  the  point 
Xj  Zj  y-  mw  as  a  nodal  point ;  and  if  in  the  above  we  make 
fn  =  0,  the  point  will  lie  on  xy.  The  kind  of  nodal  line  here 
indicated  appears  to  be  different  from  any  of  those  previously 
considered. 

558.  Let  us  take  next  the  case  where  there  are  two  inter-, 
secting  nodal  lines.     The  equation  then  is 

xy  +  2mxyzw  +  lo'u^  =  0, 
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where  u,  is  a  quadratic  fanction  of  a;,  y,  Zj  to.  Proceeding 
as  before  we  find  immediately  that  foar  planes,  besides  the 
plane  w^  can  be  drawn  through  each  of  the  nodal  lines  to 
meet  the  surface  in  right  lines ;  and  thus  that  there  are  sixteen 
lines  on  the  surface,  eight  meeting  each  nodal  line.  It  is  easy 
also  to  see  that  each  line  of  one  system  meets  four  lines  of 
the  other  system.  Besides  the  nodal  lines,  the  surfaces  may 
have  four  nodal  points.  The  theory  of  this  case  is  included 
in  that  which  we  have  next  to  consider,  namely,  where  the 
nodal  line  is  a  conic. 

559.  In  this  case  any  arbitrary  plane  meets  the  surface  In 
a  binodal  quartic ;  if  the  plane  be  a  tangent  plane  the  quartic 
will  be  trinodal ;  if  the  plane  be  doubly  a  tangent  plane  the 
quartic  will  break  up  into  two  conies.*  If  the  plane  touch 
three  times,  the  section  must  have  an  additional  double  point ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  conies  must  break  up  into  two  right 
lines ;  and  since  a  surface  has  in  general  a  definite  number  of 
triple  tangent  planes  we  see,  as  we  have  already  inferred  from 
other  considerations,  that  the  surface  contains  a  definite  number 
of  right  lines.  This  number  is  sixteen,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  method  indicated,  Art.  555,  but  we  do  not  delay  on  the 
details  of  the  proof,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
show  how  the  theorem  was  originally  inferred  by  Clebsclu 
Each  of  the  sixteen  lines  is  met  by  five  others,  the  relation 
between  the  lines  being  connected  by  Geiser  and  Darboux,  with 
the  27  lines  of  a  cubic  surface,  as  follows,  if  on  a  cubic  surface 
we  disregard  any  one  line  and  the  ten  lines  which  meet  it, 
then  the  sixteen  remaining  lines  are,  in  regard  to  their  mutual 
intersections  related  to  each  other  as  the  sixteen  lines  on  the 
quartic. 

In  fact  this  is  easily  shown  by  the  method  of  inversion  in 
the  case  where  the  nodal  conic  is  the  circle  at  infinity,  a  case 
to  which  the  general  form  can  always  be  reduced  by  homographic 
transformation.     The  inverse  of  such  a  quartic,  the  centre  of 


*  It  was  from  this  point  of  view  thera  sorfaoes  were  studied  bj  Eommer,  Tiz,  aa 
quartics  on  which  lie  an  infinity  of  conies. 
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mversion  being  any  point  on  the  surface,  is  a  cubic  also  passing 
through  the  circle  at  infinity.  Of  the  twenty-seven  right 
lines  on  this  cubic,  one  lies  in  the  plane  at  infinity,  ten  meet 
that  line,  and  the  remaining  sixteen  meet  the  circle  at  infinity ; 
and  these  last,  and  these  only,  are  inverted  into  right  lines 
on  the  quartic. 

The  lines  may  be  grouped  in  ^^  double  fours,''  such  that  In 
a  double  four  each  line  of  the  one  four  meets  three  lines  of 
the  other  four;  but  no  two  lines  of  the  same  four  meet  each 
other.  There  are  in  all  twenty  double  fours,  each  line  therefore 
entering  into  ten  of  them. 

560.  In  what  follows,  we  suppose  the  surface  to  be  a  cyclidei 
as  the  term  is  used  by  Casey  and  Darboux,  that  is  to  say, 
having  the  circle  at  infinity  as  the  nodal  conic:  and  in  order 
to  generalize  the  results,  it  is  only  necessary  in  the  equations 
of  the  nodal  line,  w  =  0^  aj*-f  y'  +  «'  =  0,  to  suppose  a:,  y,  «, 
w  to  be  any  four  planes ;  while  in  the  special  case  w  is  at  infinity, 
and  a;,  y,  z  are  ordinary  rectangular  coordinates.  The  properties 
of  the  cyclide  may  be  studied  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  properties  of  bicircular  quartics  were  treated.  Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Arts.  251,  272,  &c.  Consider  any  quartic 
whoso  equation  may  be  written  (X,  7",  Zj  TF)*  =  0,  where 
X,  F,  Zj  W  represent  quadrics,  and  we  equate  to  zero  a 
complete  quadratic  function  of  these  quantities.  By  a  linear 
transformation  of  these  quantities  we  may  reduce  this  equation 
as  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  was  reduced^ 
and  so  bring  it  to  either  of  the  forms  aX"  +  J  F*  +  cZ*  +  rfTP=0, 
or  XY—ZW*j  only  in  the  latter  case  the  separate  factors  are 
not  necessarily  real.  From  the  latter  form  it  is  apparent 
that  there  are  on  such  a  quartic  at  least  two  singly  infinite 
series  of  quadriquadric  curves,  and  that  through  two  curves 
belonging    one    to    each    system   can    be    drawn    a    quadric 


•  It  haa  been  shown  by  Dr.  Valentiner,  Zeuthen  Tidukrift  (4),  ill.,  that  the  fbnn 
of  the  equation  of  a  quartic  here  considered  ia  not  of  the  greatest  generality,  and  in 
fact  that  any  surface  of  the  n^  degree  which  contains  the  complete  curve  of  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  must  be  a  special  surface  when  n  exceeds  3.  The  equation 
of  a  quartic  which  contains  a  quadriquadric  curve  depends  on  only  83  independent 
constants. 
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X/iiX-XZ— /iiTr+ F=0,  touching  the  surface  in  the  eight 
points  where  these  curves  intersect.  And,  generally,  the  qoadric 
aX+  ^F+  7Z4  STT  will  touch  the  quartic,  provided  ocj  ffjjjS 
satisfy  the  familiar  relation  of  Art.  79.  All  quadrics  included 
in  this  form  have  a  common  Jacobian  on  which  will  lie  all 
possible  vertices  of  cones  involved  in  the  system.  Thn8| 
through  each  of  the  quadriquadric  curves  just  spoken  o^  can 
be  drawn  four  cones  whose  vertices  lie  on  the  Jacobian. 

A  special  case  is  when  the  equation  of  the  quartic  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  three  quadrics  only  {Xy  Ty  ^'s=sO. 
This  cannot  happen  unless  the  quartic  have  double  points,  since 
all  points  common  to  the  three  quadrics  X,  F,  Z  are  double 
points  on  the  quartic  In  this  case  the  equation  can  be  brought 
by  linear  transformation  to  either  of  the  forms  aX*+  b  F*+  cZ*=0, 
or  XZ=  y*.  Such  a  quartic  is  evidently  the  locus  of  the  system 
of  curves  r=XZ,  Z=\Y,  and  the  quadric  X'X-2Xr+Z 
touches  the  quartic  along  the  whole  length  of  this  curve.  The 
generators  of  any  <}uadric  of  this  system  are  bitangents  to  the 
quartic. 

561.  To  apply  this  to  the  cyclide,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  X,  F,  Z,  TTbe  four  spheres,  the  equation  (X,  F,  Z,  Wy^O 
is  general  enough  to  represent  any  cyclide.  Since  the  Jacobian 
of  four  spheres  is  the  sphere  which  cuts  them  at  right  angles, 
all  spheres  of  the  system  aX+^F+ 7Z+ STF  cut  a  fixed 
sphere  orthogonally.  Further,  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
any  such  sphere  are  easily  seen  to  be  proportional  to  linear 
functions  of  a,  iS,  7,  S ;  and,  reciprocally,  these  quantities  are 
proportional  to  linear  functions  of  these  coordinates.  Thus  the 
condition  of  contact  (Art.  79)  being  of  the  second  degree  in 
a,  /3,  7,  S,  establishes  a  relation  of  the  second  degree  in  these 
coordinates.  Hence  we  have  a  mode  of  generation  for  cy elides 
corresponding  to  that  given  for  bicircular  quartics  (Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Art.  273),  viz.  a  cyclide  is  the  envelope  of  a  sphere 
whose  centre  moves  on  a  fixed  quadric  F^  and  which  cuts  a 
fixed  sphere  J  orthogonally.  From  this  mode  of  generation 
several  consequences  immediately  follow.  First,  the  cyclide  is 
its  own  inverse  with  regard  to  the  sphere  J)  for  any  sphere 
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which  cuts  J  orthogonallj  is  its  own  inyerse  in  respect  to  it| 
so  that  the  generating  sphere  not  being  changed  by  inversioni 
neither  is  the  envelope.  Thus^  the  cyclide  is  an  anallagmatic 
surface,  see  note,  p.  481.  Secondlj,  the  intersection  of  ^  and  J 
is  a  focal  curve  of  the  cyclide ;  for  the  Jacobian  J  is  the  locus  of 
all  point-^spheres  belonging  to  the  system  aX+  ^y+7Z-f  STK; 
and  therefore,  from  the  mode  of  generation,  every  point  of  the 
curve  FJ  is  a  point-sphere  having  double  contact  with  the 
quartic ;  that  is  to  say,  is  a  focus.  Thirdly,  in  the  case  where 
the  centre  of  the  enveloped  sphere  is  at  infinity  on  F^  the 
sphere  reduces  to  a  plane  through  the  centre  of  J  (or  more 
strictly  to  that  plane,  together  with  the  plane  infinity).  It 
follows  then,  that  if  a  cone  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  J 
whose  tangent  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  the 
asymptote  cone  of  F^  these  tangent  planes  are  double  tangent 
planes  to  the  quartic,  which  they  meet  therefore  each  in  two 
circles,  while  the  edges  of  this  cone  are  bitangent  lines  to  the 
quartic 

562.  We  have  thus  far  considered  the  equation  of  the 
cyclide  expressed  in  terms  of  four  quadrics;  but  it  is  even 
more  obvious,  that  the  equation  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
three  quadrics.  In  fact,  the  equation  of  a  quartic  having  for 
nodal  line  the  intersection  of  the  quadric  V  by  the  plane  P^ 
may  obviously  be  written  U*^P''V.  Or,  again,  if  we  write 
down  the  following  most  general  equation  of  a  quartiC|  having 
as  a  nodal  line  the  intersection  of  a?  •{■  t^  •{-  z\  and  Wj 

(ic"  +  y*  + «T  + 2m?u,  (a"  +  y  +  2*)  +  «<^w,  =  0; 

this  can  obviously  at  once  be  written  in  the  above  form  as^ 

(a*  +  y*  +  2*  +  wu^y  =  w\. 

We  can  simplify  this  equation  by  transformation  to  parallel 
axes  through  a  new  origin,  so  as  to  make  the  ti,  disappear, 
and  we  may  suppose  the  axes  of  coordinates  to  be  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  the  quadric  v,,  so  that  v,  does  not  contain  the  terms 
yZy  zxy  xy.  It  appears  then  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
cyclide,  the  general  equation  being  reduced  to  the  form 

(a;"-hy  +  2y  =  aa?*  +  iy"  +  c«*  +  2£»  +  2iiiy  +  2ii«  +  <f«  F, 

YYY 
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is  the  envelope  of  the  quadric  V+  2X  (a;"  +y"  +  «*)  +  X'  «  0,  every 
quadric  of  this  system  touching  the  quartic  at  every  point  v^here 
it  meets  it.  The  discriminant  of  this  quadric  equated  to  sero 
gives 

and  this  equation  being  a  quintic  in  X,  we  see  that  there  are 
five  values  of  X  for  which  this  quadric  reduces  to  a  cone,  and 
therefore  five  cones  whose  edges  are  bitangents  to  the  quartic 
Taking  this  in  connection  with  what  was  stated  at  the  end 
of  the  last  article,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  are  five  spheres  •/', 
each  of  which  combined  with  a  corresponding  quadric  JP  gives  a 
mode  of  generating  the  cjclide.  And  this  may  be  shown  directly 
by  investigating  the  condition  that  the  sphere  a:'  +  y*  +  «*  —  m^ 
should  have  double  contact  with  the  cyclide,  or  meet  it  in 
two  circles.  For,  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  cyclide 
we  get  ttj"  =  F,  and  if  we  add  this  to  X  (x*  4  y*  +  «*  —  w,)  and 
determine  X  by  the  condition  that  the  sum  shall  represent  two 
planes,  we  get  the  same  quintic  as  before  for  X ;  and  we  find 
also  that  the  centre  of  the  sphere  must  satisfy  the  equation 

X  — a      X  —6      X  — c       ' 

from  which  we  see  that  there  are  five  series  of  double  tangent 
spheres;  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  spheres  of  each 
series  is  a  quadric,  and  that  the  five  quadries  are  confocal. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  through  any  point 
can  be  drawn  ten  planes  cutting  the  cyclide  in  circles,  namely, 
the  pairs  of  tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
point  to  the  five  cones. 

563.  The  five-fold  generation  may  be  shown  in  another 
way.  If  we  suppose  the  quadric  locus  of  centres  JP  to  be 
identical  with  the  sphere  J  which  is  cut  orthogonally,  we 
evidently  get  for  the  cyclide  /  itself  counted  twice.  Again,  if 
we  have  two  cyclides  both  expressed  in  the  form  (JST,  IT,  Zj  Wf^O^ 
it  appears  from  the  theory  of  quadries  that  by  substituting  for 
Xj  F,  Z^  W  linear  functions  of  these  quantities  both  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form  aX^ +  bY^-^€Z^ -\-dW^.    Thus  then  it 
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is  possible  to  express  the  equation  of  anj  cyclide  in  the  form 
a'X*  i-VY*  -\-  c'Z*  +  d'W\  while  at  the  same  time  we  have 
an  identical  equation  J'  =  aZ*  + JF^  +  cZ'  +  rfPF*.  For  the 
actual  transformation  we  refer  to  Casey,  p.  599,  Darboux,  p.  135, 
but  we  can  show  in  another  way  what  this  identical  equation 
Multiply  by  the  ordinary  rule  the  two  determinants 


IS. 


p\  -»» 

-y» 

-«. 

d,    -Z, 

-m, 

-«» 

tf,  -r, 

-m', 

-«', 

d",  -r, 

-m", 

-«", 

<f ",  -  r, 

-m"\ 

2«, 


2n< 


d 


t,  2aj,    2y, 

1,  2Z,      2m, 

1,  2r,     2w', 

I,  2r,    2m", 

1,  2r,  2m%  2n'",  rf 


2n',    d 
2n",   rf" 


(where  we  have  written  for  brevity  />*  instead  of  x*  +  y*  +  z\ 
and  where  either  determinant  equated  to  zero  gives  the  equation 
of  the  sphere  cutting  orthogonally  four  spheres),  and  the  product  is 

0,       X,       r,      Z,        W 

X,   -2r»,  (12),  (13),       (U) 

r,       (12),  -2r'-,  (23),       (24) 

Z,        (13),  (23),  -2r"«,      (34) 

W,      (14),  (24),  (34),  -2r'- 

where  (12)  is  d  +  ci'  —  2Zr  -  2mm'  —  2n«',  and  vanishes  if  the  two 
spheres  cut  each  other  orthogonally.  On  the  supposition  then 
that  each  pair  of  the  four  given  spheres  cut  orthogonally, 
the  square  of  the  equation  of  the  sphere  cutting  them  at  right 
angles  is  proportional  to 

0,   z,     r, 


r,  0, 

Z,    0, 

TT,  0, 


-2>^ 

0, 

0, 


n 


0, 

-2r 
0, 


'^ 


w 

0 
0 
0 


-2r 


,"/> 


whence  it  immediately  follows  that  if  five  spheres  cut  each 
other  orthogonally,  the  identical  relation  subsists 


X^      Y^     Z^      F*      W 
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It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  in  virtae  of  this  identitji  the 
equation  W=  0  may  be  written  In  the  form 

(-T-)  "-[-v-]  n-?-)  +(-?-)  -^' 

showing  that  the  sphere  W  meets  the  four  others  in  four  planes, 
which  form  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron  with  respect  to  W.  To 
return  to  the  cyclide,  it  having  been  proved  that  its  equation 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

and  that  it  may  be  generated  as  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  catting 
W  orthogonally,  we  may,  by  the  help  of  the  identity  just  given, 
eliminate  any  other  of  the  quantities  X,  F,  &c.,  and  write  for 
example  the  equation  in  the  form  a' T*  +  VZ*  +  c'  F*  +  ef  TT*  =  0, 
and  generate  the  cyclide  as  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  catting 
X  orthogonally, 

564.  The  condition  that  two  surfaces  whose  equations  am 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  five  spheres  X^  Y^  Z^  F,  W  should 
cut  each  other  orthogonally,  admits  of  being  simply  expressed. 
It  Is  iu  the  first  instance 

This  equation  is  reduced  by  the  two  following  identities,  which 
are  easily  verified, 

dX  dY     dX  dY     dX  dY_     .«.     y. 
dx  dx       dy    dy        dz    dz"     ^ 

The  condition  may  then  be  written 
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The  first  two  groups  of  terms  vanish,  becaase  ^  and  ^,  which  are 
satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  question,  are  homo- 
geneous functions  of  X^  Y^  &c.     The  condition  therefore  b 

We  may  simplify  the  equations  by  writing  X  instead  of  X:  r,  &c., 
so  that  the  identity  connecting  the  five  spheres  becomes 

and  the  condition  for  orthogonal  section 

d^d±      Ud^ 
dXdX^  dYdY^^^"'^' 

a  condition  exactly  similar  in  form  to  that  for  ordinary  co- 
ordinates. 

565.  We  can  now  Immediately,  after  the  analogy  of  quadrlcs, 
form  the  equation  of  an  orthogonal  system  of  cyclides.  For 
write  down  the  equation 

X*  Y*        Z*         F"         W      ^ 

in  which  X  is  a  variable  parameter ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  three  cyclides  of  the  system  can  be  drawn 
through  any  assumed  point :  for  the  equation  in  X,  though  in 
form  of  the  fourth  degree,  is  in  reality  only  of  the  third,  the 
coefficient  of  X^  vanishing  in  virtue  of  the  identical  equation* 
And  from  the  condition  just  obtained,  it  follows  at  once,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  confocal  quadrics,  that  any  two  surfaces  of 
the  system  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.^  These  cyclides  are 
confocal,  there  being  a  common  focal  curve  on  each  of  the 
five  spheres.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  proved,  that 
confocal  cyclides  cut  each  other  in  their  lines  of  curvature. 

566.  The  mode  of  generating  cyclides  as  the  envelope  of 
a  sphere  admits  of  being  stated  in  another  useful  form.    All 


*  Casey  and  Darboox  seem  to  hare  independently  made  this  beautiful  extenaion 
to  three  dimensions  of  Dr.  Hart's  theorem  for  the  corresponding  plane  cunresi 
Miffher  Plane  Curvet,  Art.  278. 
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spheres.  But  all  such  spheres  have  their  centres  on  a  oonic; 
and  we  thus  arrive  at  a  better  definition;  viz.  the  cycUde  is 
the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres  each  having  Its  centre  on 
a  given  conic  and  touching  a  given  sphere. 

In  the  last  definition  the  given  sphere  b  not  unique  but  it 
forms  one  of  a  singly  infinite  series ;  in  fact,  we  maji  without 
altering  the  cyclide,  replace  the  original  sphere  bj  any  sphere 
of  the  series;  the  new  series  of  spheres  have  their  centres  on 
a  conic.  It  is  to  be  added  that  instead  of  the  series  of  spheres 
having  their  centres  on  the  first  conic,  we  may  obtain  the  same 
cyclide  as  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres  having  their 
centres  on  the  second  conic,  and  touching  a  sphere  having  its 
centre  at  any  point  of  the  first  conic 

The  two  conies  have  their  planes  at  right  angles,  and  are 
such,  that  two  opposite  vertices  of  each  conic  are  tod  of  the 
other  conic;  these  conies  are  focal  conies  of  a  system  of 
confocal  quadric  surfaces,  one  of  them  is  an  ellipse  and  the 
other  a  hyperbola. 

The  relation  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  is  such,  that 
taking — 

(1)  Two  fixed  points  on  the  ellipse,  the  difference  of  the 
distances  of  these  from  a  variable  point  on  the  hyperbola  is 
constant,  =  +  0  if  the  variable  point  is  on  one  branch|  —  c  if 
it  is  on  the  other  branch  of  the  hyperbola  (the  value  of  c  of 
course  depending  on  the  position  of  the  two  fixed  points). 

(2)  Two  fixed  points  on  the  hyperbola,  if  on  different 
branches,  the  sum,  but  if  on  the  same  branch,  the  difference 
of  their  distances  from  a  variable  point  on  the  ellipse  is  con- 
stant, the  value  of  this  constant,  of  course,  depending  on  the 
position  of  two  fixed  points. 

And  using  these  properties,  we  see  at  once  how  the  same 
surface  can  be  obtained  as  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres 
having  their  centre  on  either  conic,  and  touching  a  sphere 
having  its  centre  at  any  point  of  the  other  conic. 

Dupin^s  Cyclide  is  also  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres 
having  their  centres  on  a  conic,  and  cutting  at  right  angles 
a  given  sphere ;  for  instead  of  the  quadric  surface  in  the  con- 
struction for  the  general  cyclide^  we  have  here  a  conic. 
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568.  Passing  now  to  quartic  surfaces  without  singular 
lines,  they  may  have  any  number  of  nodes  (ordinary  conical 
points)  up  to  16 ;  each  such  node  diminishes  the  class  by  2, 
so  that  for  the  surface  with  16  nodes  the  class  is  36  -  2*16,  =  4. 
Some  of  the  nodes  may  be  replaced  by,  or  may  coalesce  intO| 
binodes  or  unodes,  but  the  theory  has  not  been  investigated. 

The  general  cone  of  contact  to  a  quartic  is,  by  Art.  279| 
of  the  twelfth  degree,  having  twenty-four  cuspidal  and  twelve 
nodal  lines,  and  sixteen  is  the  greatest  number  of  additional 
nodal  lines  it  can  possess  without  breaking  up  into  cones  of 
lower  dimensions.  When  the  surface  has  sixteen  nodes,  the 
cone  of  contact  from  each  node  is  of  the  sixth  degree,  and 
has  the  lines  to  the  other  fifteen  as  nodal  lines ;  from  winch  it 
follows  that  this  cone  breaks  up  into  six  planes. 

569.  It  b  to  be  observed  that  the  equation  of  a  quartic 
surface  contains  thirty-four  constants,  that  is,  the  surface  may 
be  made  to  satisfy  thirty-four  conditions;  and  that  if  a  given 
point  is  to  be  a  node  of  the  surface,  this  is  =4  conditions. 
It  would,  therefore,  at  first  sight  appear  that  we  could  with 
eight  given  points  as  nodes  determine  a  quartic  surface  con- 
taining two  constants ;  but  this  is  not  so.  We  have  through 
the  eight  points  two  quadric  surfaces  J7=  0,  F=  0  (every  other 
quadric  surface  through  the  eight  points  being  in  general  of  the 
form  U+XV—0)  and  the  form  with  two  constants  is  in  fact 
Z7*+aDT+i8F'  =  0,  which  breaks  up  into  two  quadric  surfaces, 
each  passing  through  the  eight  points.  It  thus  appears  that 
we  can  find  a  quartic  surface  with  at  most  seven  given  points 
as  nodes. 

570.  The  cases  of  a  surface  with  1,  2,  or  3  nodes  may  be 
at  once  disposed  of;  taking  for  instance  the  first  node  to  be 
the  point  (1,  0,  0,  0),  the  second  the  point  (0,  1,  0,  0),  and 
the  third  the  point  (0,  0,  1,  0),  we  can  at  once  write  down 
an  equation  £7=0,  with  30,  26,  or  22  constants,  having  the 
given  node  or  nodes.  We  might  in  the  same  manner  take 
the  fourth  node  to  be  (0,  0,  0,  1)  and  write  down  the  equation 
with  18  constants ;  but,  in  the  case  of  four  nodes  and  in  reference 
to  those  which  follow,  it  becomes  interesting  to  consider  how  the 
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equation  can  be  built  up  witb  quadric  functions  representing 
surfaces  which  pass  through  the  given  nodes.  In  the  case  ef 
4  given  nodes  we  have  six  such  surfaces  P=0,  Q=^Oj  £s=0| 
5=0,  r=0,  J7=0,  every  other  quadric  surface  through  the 
four  points  being  obtained  by  a  linear  combination  of  these; 
and  we  have  thence  the  quartic  equation  (P,  Qj  jB,  Sj  T^  tO*=  0^ 
containing  apparently  twenty  constants.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  six  functions,  although  linearly  independent,  are  con- 
nected by  two  quadric  equations,  and  the  number  of  constants 
is  thereby  reduced  to  20  —  2,  =  18,  which  is  right. 

In  the  case  of  5  given  nodes  we  have  through  these  the 
five  quadric  surfaces  P=0,  Q  =  0,  jB  =  0,  5  =  0,  7=0,  and  we 
have  the  quartic  surface  (P,  Q,  Rj  5,  Tj*  =  0,  containing,  as  it 
should  do,  14  constants. 

571.  In  the  case  of  6  given  nodes,  we  have  through  these 
the  four  quadric  surfaces  P=0,  Q  =  0,  jB  =  0,  5  =  0,  and  the 
quartic  surface  (P,  (?,  P,  5)*  =  0  contains  only  9  constants; 
there  is  in  fact  through  the  six  points  a  quartic '  surface, 
the  Jacobian  of  the  four  functions,  */(P,  Qj  P,  5)  =  0,  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  form,  and  the  general  quartic  surface 
with  the  six  given  nodes  is 

containing,  as  it  should  do,  10  constants. 

The  foregoing  surface  J(P,  Q,  P,  8)  =  0,  where  P=a,  ^=0, 
P  =  0,  5=0  are  any  quadric  surfaces  through  the  six  given 
points,  or  are  any  quadric  surfaces  having  six  common 
points,  is  a  very  remarkable  one  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  locus  of  the 
vertices  of  the  quadric  cones  which  pass  through  the  six  points. 
It  hereby  at  once  appears  that  the  surface  has  upon  it  15+ 10,  =25 
right  lines,  namely,  the  15  lines  joining  each  pair  of 
the  six  points,  and  the  10  lines  each  the  intersection  of  the 
plane  through  three  of  the  points  with  the  plane  through  the 
remaining  three  points. 

In  the  case  of  7  given  nodes  we  have  through  these  three 
quadric  surfaces  P=  0,  Q  =  0,  P  =  0;  but  forming  herewith  the 
equation  (P,  Q^  Rf  =  0,  this  contains  only  five  constants ;  that 
it  is  not  the  general  surface  with  the  seven  given  nodes  appears 
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also  by  the  consideration  that  it  has,  in  fact,  an  eighth  node, 
for  each  of  the  intersections  of  the  three  quadric  surfaces  is  a 
node  on  the  surface.  We  can  without  difficulty  find  a  quartic 
surface  not  included  in  the  form,  but  having  the  seven  given 
nodes:  for  instance,  this  may  be  taken  to  be  v  =  0,  where  v 
is  made  up  of  a  cubic  surface  having  four  of  the  points  as 
nodes  and  passing  through  the  remaining  three  points,  and 
of  the  plane  through  these  three  points.  And  the  general 
equation  then  is 

(P,  Q,  Rf  +  ^v  =  0, 
containing,  as  It  should  do,  6  constants. 

572.  Passing  to  the  suifaces  with  8  nodes,  only  seven  of 
these  can  be  given  points;  the  eighth  may  be  the  remaining 
common  Intersection  of  the  quadric  surfaces  through  the  seven 
points,  and  we  thus  have  a  form  of  surface 

(P,  <2,5)'=o, 

with  eight  nodes,  the  common  intersection  of  three  quadrio 
surfaces ;  this  is  the  octadic  eight-nodal  quartic  surface. 

Among  the  surfaces  of  the  form  In  question  are  Included  the 
reciprocals  of  several  Interesting  surfaces,  for  example,  order  six, 
parabolic  ring;  order  eight,  elliptic  ring;  order  ten,  parallel 
surface  of  paraboloid,  and  first  central  negative  pedal  of  ellipsoid ; 
order  twelve,  centro-surface  of  ellipsoid  and  parallel  surface  of 
ellipsoid — the  surfaces  include  also  the  general  torus  or  surface 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  round  a  fixed  axis 
anywhere  situated. 

There  Is,  however,  another  kind  of  8-nodal  surface  for 
which  the  eighth  node  Is  any  point  whatever  on  a  certalu 
surface  determined  by  means  of  the  seven  given  points;  and 
this  Is  called  the  octo-dlanome. 

The  last*mentioned  surface  may  be  made  to  have  another 
node,  which  Is  any  point  whatever  on  a  certain  curve  determined 
by  means  of  the  eight  nodes ;  we  have  thus  the  ennea-dianome ; 
and  finally  this  may  be  made  to  have  a  new  node,  one  of  a 
certain  system  of  twenty-two  points  determined  by  means  of 
the  nine  nodes;  this  is  the  deca-dianome.     But  starting  wit^ 
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seven  given  points  as  nodes,  the  number  of  nodes  of  the  quartic 
surface  Is  at  most  =  10. 

A  kind  of  10-nodal  surface  is   the  8vmmctroid|   whidi  u 
represented  by  means  of  a  symmetrical  determinant 

a,  *,  g^    I     =0, 
A,   J,  /,  m 

where  the  several  letters  represent  linear  functions  of  the  co* 
ordinatcs ;  such  a  surface  has  ten  nodes,  for  each  of  which  the 
circumscribed  sextic  cone  breaks  up  into  two  cubic  cones ;  and 
thus  the  ten  nodes  form  a  system  of  points  in  space,  such  that 
joining  any  one  of  them  with  the  remaining  nine,  the  nine 
lines  are  the  intersections  of  two  cubic  cones ;  these  are  called 
an  ennead,  and  the  ten  points  are  said  to  form  an  enneadic 
system. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  surfaces  with  11,  12,  and  13  nodes, 
and  the  surfaces  with  14,  15,  and  16  nodes  were  considered  by 
Kummer.  Beverting  to  the  consideration  of  the  circumscribed 
cone  having  its  vertex  at  a  node,  observe  that  for  a  surface  with 
16  nodes,  this  is  a  sextic  cone  with  fifteen  nodal  lines,  or  it  must 
break  up  into  six  planes,  say  the  sextic  cone  is  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1); 
and  the  form  being  unique,  this  must  be  the  case  for  the  cone 
belonging  to  each  node  of  the  surface,  say  the  surface  is  the 
sixteen-nodal  16  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1). 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  15  nodes,  the  sextic  cone  has 
fourteen  nodal  lines,  or  it  breaks  up  into  a  quadricone  and  four 
planes,  say  it  is  (2,  1,  1,  1,  1);  which  form  being  also  unique| 
the  surface  is  the  15-nodal  15  (2,  1,  1,  1,  1). 

In  the  case  of  14  nodes,  the  cone  has  thirteen  nodal  linear 
it  must  be  either  a  nodal  cubic  cone  and  three  planes,  or  elao 
two  quadricones  and  two  planes ;  that  is  (3, 1, 1, 1)  or  (2, 2, 1, 1). 
It  is  found  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  surface,  having  eight 
nodes  of  the  first  sort  and  six  nodes  of  the  second  sort ;  say 
this  is  the  fourteen-nodal  8  (3,  1,  1,  1)  +  6  (2,  2,  1,  1). 

In  the  case  of  13  nodes,  the  cones  are  (4„  1,  1),  (3,,  2,  1), 
(3,  1,  1,  1),  or  (2,  2,  2),  viz.  (4,,  1,  1}  is  a  three-nodal  quartiQ 
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cone  and  two  planes,  and  so  (3,,  2,  1)  is  a  nodal  cubicone,  a 
quadricone,  and  a  plane.  It  is  found  that  there  are  two  forms 
of  surface,  the  13-(a)-nodal 

8  (4.,  1,1) +  1(3,  1,1,1) +  9  (3.,  2,1), 

and  the  13-(i3)-nodal  13  (2,  2,  2). 

The  like  principles  apply  to  the  cases  of  twelve,  eleven,  &c. 
nodes,  but  the  number  of  kinds  has  not  been  completely 
ascertained. 

573.  We  only  consider  the  16-nodal  quartic,  the  equation 
of  which  in  general  can  be  exhibited.     Write  for  shortness 

p_aj      y,*      jy  ^^       y       *      jy^^^       V        * 
a      p      7 '  a      p       7  a       p^      7   ' 

where      a  +  /8+7  =  0,  a'  +  i8'  +  y  =  0,  flt"H-i8"  +  y  =  0, 
X  =a  Wy-Pff'z),  Y  =i8  (aVi^-yy'a:),  Z  =7  (i8';3"a:-aV'y), 
X  =a'  (7W  -i8"/3«  ),y'^P  (a"fl«^-7 V ),  Z'  H  iff' fix  -a"ay), 
Jf 'W(77'y  -  fifi'z  ),  y"^  13"  {aa'z  -  77'a5),  Z'W'  OS^S'a:  -oa'y ), 
^  =  a;"  +y*  +  «' -  2tfz  -  2«aj  -  2icy, 

5= oa'a"  (y-i^  -  «'y)  +  fifi'ff'  {z'x--zx')  +77V  (»V  -  ^)+i%«, 
(7=  aaVy2  +  Pfffi"zx  +  77Y'ary 

where     Jf=     (/9  -  7)a'flt"+(7  -  a)i8'i8"  +  (a  -  i8)7V' 
=     (i8'-70«"«+('/-«')i8"/9+(«'-/3')y'7 

=     (iS"  -  yO 00'  +  (7"-  O ^iS'  +  (a'-iS")  r/ 

-  -  i  {(/3-7)(/3'.7')  ()8"-  7'0+(7-«)(7 -«')('/ -O 

+  (a-/3)(a'-i8')(«''-)8")}, 
values  which  give  identically 

AC-'R^  4aaV'^i8'/3''77'7''iry«PP'P" ; 

then  the  equation  of  the  surface  may  be  written  in  the  irrational 
form 

V{aj  (X-  tr)}  +  V{y  ( y- 1(?)}  +  V{«  (^-  w)]  =  0, 
which  rationalized  is        Aw*  +  2£t47  +  C7, 
and  is  one  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  like  forms. 
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For  each  node  the  scxtic  cone  is  made  up  of  eix  planeSi  but 
we  thus  obtain  in  all  only  sixteen  planes;  for  each  of  these 
planes  is  a  singular  plane  touching  the  surface  along  a  conic, 
on  which  conic  are  contained  six  nodes  of  the  surface.  The 
coordinates  of  the  sixteen  nodes  and  the  equations  of  the  sixteen 
planes  can  easily  be  obtained.     For  instance,  the  planes  are 

jr,  r, z,  w, p, P',  p", x-w, x'-w, x'-w,  r-ia,  &c 

574.  The  16-nodal  quartic  includes  as  a  partidalar  case 
Prof.  Cayley's  tetrahedroid,  obtained  by  him  as  a  mere  homo* 
graphic  transformation  of  the  wave  surface.  In  this  case  the 
sixteen  planes  pass  in  fours  through  the  summits  of  a  tetrahedron. 
To  obtain  its  equation  independently  of  the  general  case,  write 
down  the  general  equation  of  a  quartic  met  by  each  of  the 
four  coordinate  planes  in  two  conies  having  for  common  con« 
jugate  points  the  vertices  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference  which 
lie  in  that  plane.  The  equation  so  formed  contains  in  general 
a  term  ayzw  and  represents  a  surface  without  nodes:  but  if 
we  add  the  further  condition  that  this  term  shall  vanish,  the 
surface  at  once  acquires  sixteen  nodes,  each  of  the  intersections 
of  the  two  conies  in  each  of  the  four  planes  becoming  a  node. 
The  equation  may  be  written 

0 ,  x\  y\  z\  t(7* 

«*)  ^>  *>  .7)    ' 
y\  ^)  ^)  A  ^ 


w 


I J  nij   72 ,   0 


=  0* 


or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

{A,  B,  C,  A  F,  ^,  ^,  A  M,  NJi^,  y«, «»,  «•), 
where  the  coefficients  are  those  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quadric 
wanting  the  terms  a?*,  i/*  z*^  w^.    The  equation  expanded  b 
(see  Art.  208) 
mnfx*^  +  nlgy*  +  Imhz*^  -^-fghw* 

+  \  (Zy V  +/a;V)  +  /a  (m« V  4  ^y V)  +  v  {nxY  +  hzW)  =  0, 
where    X^lf—mg  —  nh^  fi^''lf-\-mg'^nhy  v=^  —  l/—mg  +  nh* 

*  The  dednction  of  this  form  from  that  of  the  general  16-nodal  is  a  prooeas 
of  some  diffictdty ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  x,  y,  Ac.  here  used  are  not  the  "^mp 
coordinates  as  those  used  in  that  equation. 
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And  the  nodes  may  be  exhibited  by  writing  the  equation  in 
the  following  or  one  of  the  three  corresponding  forms 

=  V  (1,  1,  1,  -  1,  -  1,  -  l^n,  «'m,  wYY] 

where         v  =  ?y*  +  ^V  +  w*A*  -  2mngh  -  2nlhf-  2lm/g. 

These  last  equations  serve  to  show  that  the  sections  by  a 
plane  of  the  tetrahedron  are  two  conies  as  above  mentioned ; 
thus  writing  in  the  first  of  them  tr  =  0  it  becomes 

a  pair  of  conies. 

To  deduce  the  ordinary  form  of  the  equation  of  the  wave« 
surface  write 

l^a/3y{by-t^^  «i  =  0^87 (ca  —  07),  n  =  0^87 (a^S  —  5a), 

/=^kaa  (i7-ci8),    g^khff  (ca-^ay)^    A  =  Ac7  (a)8-5a), 

equations  which  serve  to  determine  the  ratios  aibicia:  I3:y:k 
in  terms  of  Ij  m^  n^f,  g^  h.  The  equation  of  the  surface  then 
becomes 

0^87  (ax* -I-  Jy*  +  C2*)  (oa;*  +  iSy  +  7«')  +^abcw*' 

-  *aa  (67  +  ciS)  a V  -  *Ji8  (ca  +  a7)yV-*C7  infi  +  ba)  »V=0, 

^hich  putting  in  X,r,Z  for  |^(?) ,  ^^(f) .  i^(|) 

respectively,  and  oa*,  /Si*,  7<^  for  a,  ft,  c,  becomes 

- (J'  +  c")  a'JT  -  (c'4  o')  JT-  -  (a*+  6») c'Z»= 0, 
the  equation  of  the  wave-surface. 


(    544    ) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


GENERAL  THEOBY  OF  SURFACES. 


575.  We  shall  in  this  chapter  proceed,  in  cootinaation  of 
Art.  287,  with  the  general  theory  of  surfaces,  and  shall  first 
give  for  surfaces  in  general  a  few  theorems  proved  for  quadrics 
(Art.  233,  &c.). 

The  locus  of  the  points  whose  polar  planes  with  regard  to 
four  surfaces  J7,  F,  JF,  T  {whose  degrees  are  m,  w,  p,  q)  meet 
in  a  pointy  is  a  surface  of  the  degree  w  +  n  +  p  +  j  —  4; 
the  Jacobian  of  the  system.  For  its  equation  is  evidently 
got  by  equating  to  nothing  the  determinant  whose  consti- 
tuents are  the  four  differential  coefficients  of  each  of  the  focnr 
surfaces.  If  a  surface  of  the  form  \U + fiV -k- vW  touch  T^ 
the  point  of  contact  is  evidently  a  point  on  the  Jacobian,  and 
must  lie  somewhere  on  the  curve  of  the  degree  q  (m+n+p+ ^^^4} 
where  the  Jacobian  meets  T.  In  like  manner,  |7;(m+n-|-p+;-4) 
surfaces  of  the  form  XU-^-fiV  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch 
the  curve  of  intersection  of  7,  W\  for  the  point  of  contact 
must  be  some  one  of  the  points  where  the  curve  TW  meets 
the  Jacobian. 

It  follows  hence,  that  the  tact-invariant  of  a  system  of  three 
surfaces  Z7,  F,  W  (that  is  to  say,  the  condition  that  two  of  the 
mnp  points  of  intersection  may  coincide),  contains  the  coefficients 
of  the  first  in  the  degree  np  (2m  +  n  +  j?  —  4) ;  and  in  like  manner 
for  the  other  two  surfaces.  For,  if  in  this  condition  we  sub- 
stitute for  each  coefficient  a  of  Z7,  a  +  Aa',  where  a'  is  the 
corresponding  coefficient  of  another  surface  V*  of  the  same 
degree  as  £7,  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  the  result  in  X  is 
the  same  as  the  number  of  surfaces  of  the  form  U-^W^  which 
can  be  drawn  to  touch  the  curve  of  intersection  of  F,  W.* 

*  Moutaid,  Terquem's  AnnaUs,  vol.  XIX.  p,  58. 
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I  bad  arrived  at  the  same  result  otherwise  thus:  (see 
Quarterly  Journal^  vol  I.  p.  339).  Two  of  the  points  of  inter- 
section coincide  if  the  curve  of  intersection  VV  touch  the 
curve  VW.  At  the  point  of  contact  then  the  tangent  planes 
to  the  three  surfaces  have  a  line  in  common ;  and  these  planes 
therefore  have  a  point  in  common  with  any  arbitrary  plane 
aa:  +  )8y  +  7«  -f-  iw.  Thus  the  point  of  contact  annuls  the 
determinant,  which  has  for  one  row,  a,  13^  %  S]  and  for  the 
other  three,  the  four  differentials  of  each  of  the  three  surfaces. 
The  condition  that  this  determinant  may  vanish  for  a  point 
common  to  the  three  surfaces  is  got  by  eliminating  between  the 
determinant  and  J7,  F,  W.  The  result  will  contain  a,  yS,  7,  8 
in  the  degree  mnp\  and  the  coefficients  of  U  in  the  degree 
np  [m  +  n  +p  —  3)  -f  mnp.  But  this  result  of  elimination  contains 
as  a  factor  the  condition  that  the  plane  ax  ■{-  I3y  +  yz -\-  Sw 
may  pass  through  one  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  ?7,  F",  W. 
And  this  latter  condition  contains  a,  ^3,  7,  S  in  the  degree  mnp^ 
and  the  coefficients  of  U  in  the  degree  np.  Dividing  out  this 
factor,  the  quotient,  as  already  seen,  contains  the  coefficients  of 
U  in  the  degree 

576.  The  locus  of  points  whose  polar  planes  with  regard 
to  three  surfaces  have  a  right  line  common  is,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  last  article,  the  Jacobian  curve  denoted  by 
the  system  of  determinants 

^,  0;,  d;,  u, 

V      V      V      V 

w„  jr.,  w,,  w,    =0. 

But  this  curve  (see  Higher  Algebra j  Art.  257)  is  of  the  order 

m   +n    +p   -\-mn  -\-np  +/>m), 

where  in  is  the  order  of  J7„  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  w'  =  m-  1,  &c. 
If  a  surface  of  the  form  \U+fiV  touch  W^  the  point  of  contact 
is  evidently  a  point  on  the  Jacobian  curve,  and  therefore  the 
number  of  such  surfaces  which  can  be  drawn  to  touch  W  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  points  in  which  this  curve  meets  W^ 
that  is  to  say,  is  p  times  the  degree  of  that  curve.    Eeasoning 

AAAA 
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then,  as  in  the  last  article,  we  see  that  the  tact-invariant  of  two 
surfaces  17,  F,  that  is  to  say,  the  condition  that  they  should 
touch,  contains  the  coefficients  of  U  in  the  degree 

n  (n'«  -I-  2mV  +  Sm'*), 
or  n  (n"  +  2mn  +  3m"  —  4n  —  8in  +  6). 

This  number  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows:  if  the 
order  and  class  of  V  be  if  and  N^  and  the  order  of  the  tangent 
cone  from  any  point  be  £,  then  the  degree  in  which  the  coefr 
cients  of  {7  enter  into  the  tact-invariant  is 

iV'-F  25  (w  -  1)  +  33/ (w  -  1)". 

We  add,  in  the  form  of  examples,  a  few  theorems  to  which 
it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  devote  a  separate  article. 

Ex.  I.  Two  surfaces  U,  V  of  the  degrees  m,  n  intersect ;  the  number  of  tangeotB 
to  their  corre  of  intersectioni  which  are  also  inflexional  tangents  of  the  first  suifaoe^ 
is  mn  (8m  +  2n  —  8). 

The  inflexional  tangents  at  any  point  on  a  surface  are  generating  lines  of  the  polar 
quadric  of  that  point ;  any  plane  therefore  through  either  tangent  touches  that  polar 
quadric.  If  then  we  form  the  condition  that  the  tangent  plane  to  V  may  touch  the 
polar  quadric  of  U,  which  condition  involves  the  second  differentials  ot  U  in  the 
third  degree,  and  the  first  differentials  of  V  in  the  second  degree,  we  have  the  equa- 
tion of  a  surface  of  the  degree  (3m+2n— 8)  which  meets  the  curve  of  intersectioii 
in  the  points,  the  tangents  at  which  are  inflexional  tangents  on  U, 

Ex.  2.    In  the  same  case  to  find  the  degree  of  the  surface  generated  by  the 
inflexional  tangents  to  ^  at  the  several  points  of  the  curve  UV, 
This  is  got  by  eliminating  x'y'z'w'  between  the  equations 

which  are  in  xyz'ro'  of  the  degrees  respectively  m,  n,  m  —  \,  m  —  2,  and  in  xjfzv  of 
the  degrees  0,  0,  1,  2.    The  result  is  therefore  of  the  degree  mn  {^  —  4). 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  degree  of  the  developable  which  touches  a  surface  along  its 
intersection  with  its  Hessian.  The  tangent  planes  at  two  consecutive  points  on  the 
parabolic  curve  intersect  in  an  inflexional  tangent  (Art.  269);  and,  by  the  last 
example,  since  n  =  4  (m  — 2),  the  degree  of  the  surface  generated  by  these  inflexional 
tangents  is  4wi  (m  — 2)  (3w  — 4).  But  since  at  every  point  of  the  parabolic  curve  the 
two  inflexional  tangents  coincide,  and  therefore  the  surfaces  generated  by  each  of 
these  tangents  coincide,  the  number  just  found  must  be  divided  by  two,  and  the 
degree  required  is  2i»  (m  -  2)  {3m  —  4). 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  characteristics,  as  at  p.  298,  of  the  developable  dnnim- 
Bcribed  along  any  plane  section  to  a  surface  whose  degree  is  m.  The  section  of  the 
developable  by  the  given  plane  is  the  section  of  the  given  surface,  together  with  the 
tangents  at  its  3in  (m  —  2)  points  of  inflexion.    Hence  we  easily  find 

/n  =  6m  (to  -  2),    if  =  TO(m-l),    r  =  m(3m-6),   a  =  0,  /3  =  2m  (5m  -  11),  Ac. 
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Ex.  5.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  developable  which  toaches  a  surface  of 
the  degree  m  along  its  intersection  with  a  surface  of  degree  n. 

Ant.  V  =  mn  (m  -  1),  a  =  0,  r  =  mn  (dm  +  »  —  6),  whence  the  other  singularities 
are  found  as  at  p.  298. 

Ex  6.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  developable  touching  two  given  surfaces, 
neither  of  which  has  multiple  lines. 

Afu,  if  =  mn{m-  1)«  (n  -  1)« ;  o  =  0,  r  =  w»  (m  -  1)  (»  -  1)  (w  +  »  -  2). 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  two  developables. 

The  surfaces  are  of  degrees  r  and  r',  and  since  each  has  a  nodal  and  cuspidal  curve 
of  degrees  respectively  x  and  m,  x'  and  m\  therefore  the  curve  of  intersection  has 
rx'  +  r^x  and  rm'  +  r'm  actual  nodal  and  cuspidal  points.  The  cone  therefore  which 
stands  on  the  curve,  and  whose  vertex  is  any  point,  has  nodal  and  cuspidal  edges  in 
addition  to  those  considered  at  Art.  343 ;  and  the  formulss  there  given  must  then  be 
modified.    We  have  as  there  /a  =  rr' ;  but  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  this  cone  is 

p  =  rr'  (r  +  r*  -  2)  -  r  (2x'  +  3m')  -  r'  (2a:  +  3m), 

or,  by  the  fbrmuls  of  Art.  327,  p  =  m'  +  nr'.    In  like  manner 

V  =  or'  +  oV  +  8rr'. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  developable  generated  by  a  line  meeting 
two  given  curves.  This  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  last  example.  We  have  therefore 
V  =  rr^f  p  =  rm'  +  mr',  fizz  fir'  +  /3'r  +  3rr', 

Ex.  9.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  a  sui&ce  and 
a  developable.  The  letters  if,  N,  R  relate  to  the  surface  as  in  the  present  article ; 
m,  n,  r  to  the  developable.    Ana,  fi  =  Mr,  p-rR  +  nM,  v  —  aM  +  firR, 

Ex.  10.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  a  developable  touching  a  suzfaoe  and  also 
a  given  curve.    Ana,  n  =  fiN  +  8r/2,  pzzrR  +  mX,  v  =  Nr, 

577.  The  theory  of  systems  qfcurnes  given  in  Higher  Plane 
Curves^  p.  372,  obvioasly  admits  of  extension  to  surfaces.  Let 
It  be  supposed  that  we  are  given  one  less  than  the  number 
of  conditions  necessary  to  determine  a  surface  of  the  ri^  order ; 
the  surfaces  satisfying  these  conditions  form  a  system  whose 
characteristics  are  fi^  Vj  p]  where  fi  is  the  number  of  sur- 
faces of  the  system  which  pass  through  any  point,  v  is 
the  number  which  touch  any  plane,  and  p  the  number 
which  touch  any  line.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sections  of  the 
system  of  surfaces  by  any  plane  form  a  system  of  curves 
whose  characteristics  are  fij  p]  and  the  tangent  cones  drawn 
from  any  point  form  a  system  Whose  characteristics  are  />,  y. 
Several  of  the  following  theorems  answer  to  theorems  already 
proved  for  curves. 

(1)    The  locus  of  the  poles  of  a  fxed  plane  with  regard  to 
surfaces  of  the  system  is  a  curve  of  double  curvature  of  the 
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order  v.  The  locus  is  a  curve,  since  the  plane  itself  can  onlj 
be  met  by  the  locus  in  a  finite  number  of  points  v.  Taking  the 
plane  at  infinity,  we  find,  as  a  particular  case  of  the  above,  the 
locus  of  the  centre  of  a  quadric  satisfying  eight  conditions. 
Thus,  when  eight  points  are  given,  the  locus  is  a  curve  of  the 
third  order ;  when  eight  planes,  it  is  a  right  line. 

(2)  The  envelope  of  the  polar  planes  of  a  fixed  pointy  with 
regard  to  all  the  surfaces  of  the  system^  is  a  developable  of  the 
class  fi. 

(3)  The  locus  of  the  poles  with  regard  to  surfaces  of  the  system^ 
of  all  the  planes  which  pass  through  a  fixed  right  line^  is  a  surface 
of  the  degree  p.  There  are  evidently  p  and  only  p  points  of 
the  locus,  which  lie  on  the  assumed  line.  The  theorem  may 
otherwise  be  stated  thus:  understanding  by  the  polar  curve  of 
a  line  with  respect  to  a  surface,  the  curve  common  to  the  first 
polars  of  all  the  points  of  the  line ;  then,  the  polar  curves  of  a 
fixed  line  with  regard  to  all  the  surfaces  of  the  system  lie  on  a 
surface  of  the  degree  p, 

(4)  Reciprocally,  The  polar  planes  of  all  the  points  of  a  line^ 
with  respect  to  surfaces  of  the  system^  envelope  a  surface  of  the 
class  p. 

(5)  The  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  lines  drawn  from  a 
fixed  point  to  surfaces  of  the  system  is  a  surface  of  the  order 
/i  +  p,  having  the  fixed  point  as  a  multiple  point  of  order  fA. 
This  is  proved  as  for  curves.  The  problem  may  otherwise  be 
stated:  ^'To  find  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point  to  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  system  which 
passes  through  it  shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point."  Hence 
we  may  infer  the  locus  of  points  where  a  given  plane  b  cut 
orthogonally  by  surfaces  of  the  system.  It  is  the  curve  in  which 
the  plane  is  cut  by  the  locus  surface  /^  +  p,  answering  to  the 
point  at  infinity  on  a  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane. 

(6)  The  locus  of  points  of  contact  j  with  surfaces  of  the  system^ 
of  planes  passing  through  a  fixed  line^  is  a  curve  of  the  order 
v-\-p  meeting  the  fixed  line  in  p  points.  This  also  may  be  stated 
as  the  locus  of  points,  the  tangent  planes  at  which  to  surfaces  of 
the  system  passing  through  it  contain  a  given  line. 
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(7)  The  locus  of  a  point  suck  that  its  polar  plane  with  regard 
to  a  given  surface  of  degree  wi,  and  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point 
to  one  of  the  surf  aces  of  the  system  passing  through  it^  intersect  in  a 
line  which  meets  a  fixed  right  line^  is  a  surface  of  the  degree 
mfi  4  p.  The  locus  evidently  meets  the  fixed  Hue  in  the  p 
points  where  it  touches  the  surfaces  of  the  system,  and  in  the 
m  points  where  it  meets  the  fixed  surface,  these  last  being 
multiple  points  on  the  locus  of  the  order  p,. 

(8)  If  in  the  preceding  case  the  line  of  intersection  is  to  lie  in  a 
given  planCj  the  locus  will  be  a  curve  of  the  order  m  [m—l)  p-\-mp-{  v. 
The  V  points  where  the  fixed  plane  is  touched  by  surfaces  of 
the  system  are  points  on  the  locus ;  and  also  the  points  where 
the  section  of  the  fixed  surface  by  the  fixed  plane  is  touched 
by  the  sections  of  the  surfaces  of  the  system.  But  the 
number  of  these  last  points  is  p,m  (m  —  1)  +  mp. 

The  locus  just  considered  meets  the  fixed  surface  in 
m[m[m^\)  fjL-^rnp  +  v]  points.  But  it  is  plain  that  these  must 
either  be  the  /im  (?n  —  1)  +  mp  points  just  mentioned,  or  else 
points  where  surfaces  of  the  system  touch  the  fixed  surface. 
Subtracting,  then,  from  the  total  number  the  number  just 
written,  we  find  that — 

(9)  The  number  of  surfaces  of  the  system  which  touch  a 
fixed  surface  is  p,m  (m  —  1)"  +  pw  (m  —  1  j  +  vm ;  or,  more  gener- 
ally, if  n  be  the  class  of  the  surface,  and  r  the  order  of  the 
tangent  cone  from  any  point,  the  number  is  p,n-\-rp-\'  vm. 

We  can  hence  determine  the  number  of  surfaces  of  the  form 
XZ7+  V  which  can  touch  a  given  surface.  For  if  U  and  V 
are  of  the  degree  nt,  these  surfaces  form  a  system  for  which 
/i=l,  v  =  3(?/i  — 1)*,  />  =  2(m-l).  If,  then,  n  be  the  degree 
of  the  touched  surface,  the  value  is 

n(n-  l)*+2n(n-l)(m-l)-|-3n(m-l)', 

the  same  value  as  that  given,  Art  576.     This  conclusion  may 
otherwise  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  process. 

578.  If  there  be  in  a  plane  two  systems  of  points  having 
a  (n,  m)  correspondence,^  that  is^  such  that  to  any  point 
of  the  first    system   corresjwnd  m   of  the  second^  and  to  any 
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point  of  the  second  correspond  n  of  the  first:  and^  moreover^ 
if  any  right  line  contains  r  pairs  of  corresponding  points^  then 
the  number  of  points  of  either  system  which  coincide  with  points 
corresponding  to  them  w  m  +  n  +  r.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  co- 
ordinates of  two  corresponding  points  xy^  oiftf^  are  connected  by 
a  relation  of  the  degrees  ii^  fi  in  wy^  a!y'  respectively ;  and 
by  another  relation  of  the  degrees  v,  V ;  then  if  x'%f  be  given, 
there  are  evidently  ii,v  values  of  o^y^  hence  n=fiv.  In  like 
manner  m  =  ^V.  If  we  eliminate  Xj  y  between  the  two  equa- 
tions, and  an  arbitrary  equation  oo;  +  ^  +  o  =  0,  we  obtain  a 
result  of  the  degree  fiv  4  ^V  in  x'y'  i  showing  that  if  one  point 
describe  a  right  line,  the  other  will  describe  a  curve  of  the  degree 
ft/  +  fiVj  which  will,  of  course,  intersect  the  right  line  in  the 
same  number  of  points,  hence  r  =  fi/  +  fi\.  But  if  we  suppose 
as'  and  y'  respectively  equal  to  x  and  y,  we  have  {fi  +  /*')  [^  +  0 
values  of  x  and  y ;  a  number  obviously  equal  to  m  +  n  +  r. 

579.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
locus  of  points,  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  surfaces  of 
the  qrstem  coincide  with  their  polars  with  respect  to  a  fixed 
surface;  and  let  us  examine  how  many  points  of  this  locus 
can  lie  in  an  assumed  plane.  Let  there  be  two  points  A  and  a 
in  the  plane,  such  that  the  polar  plane  of  A  with  respect  to 
the  fixed  surface  coincides  with  the  polar  plane  of  a  with 
respect  to  surfaces  of  the  system.  Now,  first,  if  ^  be  given, 
its  polar  plane  with  regard  to  the  fixed  surface  is  given; 
and  the  poles  of  that  plane  with  respect  to  surfaces  of  the 
system  lie,  by  theorem  (J),  on  a  curve  of  the  order  v.  This 
curve  will  meet  the  assumed  plane  in  the  points  a  which  corre- 
spond to  A^  whose  number  therefore  is  v.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  be  given,  its  polar  planes  with  respect  to  surfaces  of  the  system 
envelope,  by  theorem  (2),  a  developable  whose  class  is  /i ;  but 
the  polar  planes  of  the  points  of  the  given  plane  with  regard 
to  the  fixed  surface  envelope  a  surface  whose  class  is  (m  —  ]  )*  ;* 
this  surface  and  the  developable  have  common  fi  (m  —  1)*  tangent 
planes,  which  will  be  the  number  of  points  A  corresponding  to  a. 


*  It  was  mentioaed  (p.  491)  that  if   the   equation  of   a   plane  contain  two 
parameters  in  the  degree  »,  its  envelope  will  be  of  the  class  n\ 
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Lastly,  let  A  describe  a  right  line,  then  its  polar  planes  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  surface  envelope  a  developable  of  the  class 
wi  —  1 ;  but  with  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  the  system,  by  theorem 
(3),  envelope  a  surface  of  the  class  p.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
p{m-'l)  planes  whose  poles  on  either  hypothesis  lie  on  the 
assumed  line.  Hence,  last  article,  the  number  of  points  A  which 
coincide  with  points  a  is  /*  (m  —  1)*  +  />  (wi  -  1)  +  v.  The  locus, 
then,  of  points  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  the  system, 
and  with  respect  to  a  fixed  surface,  coincide,  will  be  a  curve  of 
the  degree  just  written,  and  it  will  meet  the  fixed  surface  in 
the  points  where  it  can  be  touched  by  surfaces  of  the  system. 

580.   We  add  a  few  more  theorems  given  by  De  Jonqui^res. 

(10)  TTie  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  line  joining  it  to  a 
Jioced pointy  and  the  tangent  plane  at  it  to  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
system  which  pass  through  it^  meet  the  plane  of  a  fixed  curve  in  a 
point  and  line  which  are  pole  and  polar  with  respect  to  that  curve^ 
is  a  curve  of  the  degree  fim  (?n  —  1 )  +  pm  -f  k.  This  is  proved  as 
theorem  (8).  Let  the  fixed  curve  be  the  imaginary  circle  at 
Infinity,  and  the  theorem  becomes  the  locus  of  the  feet  of  the 
normals  drawn  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  surfaces  of  the  system  is 
a  curve  of  the  degree  2/a  +  2/>  -f  y. 

(11)  If  there  be  a  system  of  plane  curves,  whose  characteristics 
are  fi,  v,  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  polar  with  regard  to  a 
fixed  curve  of  degree  m^  and  the  tangent  at  it  to  one  of  the 
curves  of  the  system  which  pass  through  it,  cut  a  given  finite 
line  harmonically,  is  a  curve  whose  degree  is  mfi  +  v.  Consider 
in  how  many  points  the  given  line  meets  the  locus,  and  evidently 
its  y  points  of  contact  with  curves  of  the  system  are  points  on 
the  locus.  But,  reasoning  as  in  other  cases,  we  find  that  there 
will  be  m  points  on  the  line,  whose  polars  with  respect  to  the  fixed 
curve  divide  the  given  line  harmonically.  And  since  these  are 
points  on  the  locus  for  each  of  the  ^  curves  which  pass  through 
them,  the  degree  of  the  locus  b  m/i  +  v.  Taking  for  the  finite 
line  the  line  joining  the  two  imaginary  circular  points  at  infinity, 
it  follows  that  there  are  m  {mfi  +  y)  curves  of  the  system  which 
cut  a  given  curve  orthogonally.  De  Jonqui^res  finds  that  in 
like  manner  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  polar  plane  toith 
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regard  to  a  fixed  surface^  and  the  tangent  plane  at  that  paint  to 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  system^  meet  the  plane  of  a  fixed 
conic  in  two  lines  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  conic^  is  a  surface 
of  the  order  mfi  +  />.  And  consequently  that  a  surface  of  thb 
order  meets  the  fixed  surface  in  points  where  it  is  cut  orthogo- 
nally by  surfaces  of  the  system. 

(12)  If  from  each  of  two  fixed  points  Q,  Q"  tangents  be 
drawn  to  a  system  of  plane  curves  of  the  n^^  class,  the  locus  of 
the  intersections  of  the  tangents  of  one  system  with  those  of  the 
other  is  a  curve  of  the  order  v  (2n  —  1).  For  consider  any  curve 
touching  the  line  QQ\  then  one  point  of  the  locus  will  be  the 
point  of  contact,  and  n  -  1  of  the  others  will  coincide  with  each 
of  the  points  Q,  Q".  And  since  there  may  be  v  such  curves,  each 
of  the  points  Q,  (/,  Is  a  multiple  point  of  the  order  (n  —  1)  y, 
and  the  line  QQ"  meets  the  locus  in  v  (272  —  1)  points.  Let  the 
points  Q(/  he  the  two  circular  points  at  infinity,  and  it  follows 
that  the  locus  of  foci  of  curves  of  the  system  is  a  curve  of 
degree  v  (2h  —  1).  If  we  investigate,  in  like  manner,  the  locus  qf 
the  intersection  of  cones  drawn  to  a  system  of  surfaces  from  two 
fijced  points  QQ\  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  any 
plane  through  QQ"  meets  the  locus  in  a  curve  whose  order  is 
/>(2«— 1);  but  the  line  Q^  is  a  multiple  line  of  degree  p, 
being  common  to  both  cones  in  every  case  where  the  line 
QQ"  touches  a  surface  of  the  system.  The  order  of  the  locus 
therefore  is  2np ;  and  accordingly,  ip  is  the  order  of  the  locus 
of  foci  of  sections  of  a  system  of  quadrics  by  planes  parallel  to 
a  fixed  plane.* 


•  Chasles  has  given  the  theorem  that  if  there  be  a  system  of  oonics  whose 
characteristics  are  /x,  v,  then  2v-/ii  conies  of  the  system  reduce  to  a  pair  of  lines, 
and  2/u  -  V  to  a  pair  of  points.  It  immediately  follows  hence,  as  Cremona  has 
remarked,  that  if  there  be  a  system  of  quadrics,  whose  characteristics  are  a*,  y,  p, 
of  which  <r  reduce  to  cones  and  <r'  to  plane  conies,  then  considering  the  section 
of  the  system  by  any  plane,  we  have  v=2p-  fx,  <r'  =  2ju  -  p,  and,  reciprocally, 
«T  =  2v  —  p.  These  theorems,  however,  are  obviously  subject  to  modifications  if  it 
can  ever  happen  that  a  surface  of  the  system  can  reduce  to  a  pair  of  planes  or 
a  pair  of  points.  Thus  in  the  simple  case  of  the  system  through  six  points  and 
touching  two  planes,  the  ten  pairs  of  planes  through  the  six  points  are  to  be 
regarded  as  surfaces  of  the  system,  since  a  pair  of  planes  is  a  quadric  which  touches 
every  plane.    For  the  same  reason  the  problem  to  describe  a  quadric  through  six 
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581.  The  theory  of  the  transformation  of  curves  and  of  the 
correspondence  of  points  on  corves  (explained  Higher  Plane 
Curvesj  Chap.  Viii.)  is  evidently  capable  of  extension  to  space 
of  three  dimensions,  but  only  a  very  slight  sketch  can  here  be 
given  of  what  has  been  done  on  this  subject.  The  reader 
may  consult  Cremona,  Memoire  de  g^om^trie  pure  sur  les 
surfaces  du  troisi^me  ordre,  Grelle^  LXVIII.  pp.  1-96  (1868); 
Clebsch,  Ueber  die  Abbildung  algebraischer  Flftchen  insbeson- 
dere  der  vierten  und  fimften  Ordnung,  Math.  Annalen^  I.  pp.  253 
— 316  (1868) ;  Cayley,  On  the  rational  transformation  between 
two  spaces,  Proc.  Lond.  Math.  8oc,^  ill.  pp.  127—180  (1870); 
and  other  papers  by  the  same  authors,  and  by  Darboux,  Klein, 
Komd5rfer,  Nother,  Zeuthen,  and  others. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  unicursal  curve  is  a  curve,  the 
points  of  which  have  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  with  those  of  a  line ; 
or,  analytically,  we  can  express  the  coordinates  x,  y,  is  of  a  point 
of  it  as  proportional  to  homogeneous  functions,  of  the  same 
order  tn,  of  two  parameters  X,  fA.  Similarly,  a  unicursal  surface 
is  a  surface,  the  points  of  which  have  a  (1, 1)  correspondence  with 
those  of  a  plane ;  or,  analytically,  we  can  express  the  coordinates 
Xj  y,  Zj  to  of  any  of  its  points  as  proportional  to  homogeneous 
functions,  of  the  same  order  97t,  of  three  parameters  X,  /a,  v. 
When  the  points  of  a  surface  have  thus  a  (1,  1)  correspondence 
with  those  of  a  plane,  it  is  evident  that  every  curve  on  the 
surface  corresponds  in  the  same  manner  to  a  curve  in  the  plane, 
which  latter  curve  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  representation 
[Abbildung)  of  the  former  curve. 

582.  It  is  geometrically  evident  that  quadrics  and  cubics  are 
unicursal  surfaces.  If  we  project  the  points  of  a  quadric  on 
a  plane  by  means  of  lines  passing  through  a  fixed  point  0 
on  the  surface,  we  obtain  at  once  a  (1,  1)  coirespondence 
between  the  points  of  the  quadric  and  of  the  plane.     In  the 


points  to  touch  three  planeB  does  Dot,  as  might  be  thought,  admit  of  27  but  only 
of  17  solutions,  the  ten  pain  of  planes  coonting  among  the  apparent  solationa. 

I  have  attempted  to  enumerate  the  number  of  quadrics  which  satisfy  nine  con- 
ditions, Quarterly  Joumaly  viii.  i  (1866).  The  same  problem  has  been  more  com- 
pletely dealt  with  by  Chasles  and  Zeuthen  (see  CampUt  RmtdmSf  Feb.  1866,  p.  405). 

BBBB 
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case  of  the  cubic,  taking  any  two  of  the  right  lines  on  the 
surface,  any  point  on  the  surface  may  be  projected  on  a  plane 
by  means  of  a  line  meeting  the  two  assumed  lines,  and  we  have 
in  this  case  also  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  between  the  points  of 
the  surface  and  of  the  plane.  From  the  construction  in  the 
case  of  the  quadric  can  easily  be  derived  analytical  expressions 
giving  Xj  y^  z^  w  as  quadratic  functions  of  three  parameters. 
And  such  expressions  can  be  obtained  in  several  other  ways: 
for  instance,  coordinate  systems  have  been  formed  by  Plucker 
and  Chasles  (see  p.  358)  determining  each  point  on  the  surface  by 
means  of  the  two  generators  which  pass  through  it.  And,  indeed, 
the  method  by  which  the  generators  are  expressed  by  means  of 
parameters  (Art.  108)  at  once  suggests  a  similar  expression  for 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  (see  p.  382)  on  the  surface.  Thus, 
on  the  quadric  ocw  =  yZj  the  systems  of  generators  are  Xx^fiy^ 
fiw ^\z]  Xa;  =  vz,  vw=^ Xy,  whence  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
on  the  quadric  may  be  taken  /jlVj  Xv,  \/a^  X\  The  construction 
we  have  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  cubic  may  also  be  used  to 
furnish  expressions  for  the  coordinates  in  terms  of  parameters ; 
but  other  methods  effect  the  same  object  more  simply.  For 
instance,  Clebsch  has  used  the  theorem  that  any  cubic  may  be 
generated  as  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  corresponding 
planes,  each  of  which  passes  through  a  fixed  point.  If  Aj  Bj  C; 
A\  By  C" ;  -4",  R\  C  represent  planes,  we  evidently  obtain  the 
equation  of  a  cubic  by  eliminating  X,  /jlj  v  between  the  equations 

X^-f /a5+v(7=0,  \A'-{-fiir-^vC'  =  Oy  X^"  +  /a^'  +  fC"'=^0; 

and  if  we  take  X,  fi^  v  as  parameters,  we  can  evidently,  by 
solving  these  three  equations  for  a?,  y,  z^  Wj  which  they  implicitly 
contain,  obtain  expressions  for  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on 
the  cubic,  as  cubic  functions  of  the  three  parameters. 

• 

583.  It  will  be  more  simple,  however,  if  we  proceed  by  a 
converse  process.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  given  a  system 
of  equations  x  :  y  :  z  :  w  =  P:  Q  :  E  :  8^  where  P,  Qj  iZ,  8  are 
functions,  of  the  rn*"  order,  of  three  parameters  X,  /i,  v.  This 
system  of  equations  evidently  represents  a  surface,  the  equation 
of  which  can  be  found  by  eliminating  X,  /^,  v  from  the  equations, 
when  there  results  a  single  equation  in  x^  y,  z^  to.     If  X,  /a,  y 
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be  taken  as  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  the  given 
system  of  equations  establishes  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  between 
the  points  of  the  surface  and  of  the  plane.  P=0,  &c.,  denote 
curves  of  the  m^^  order  in  that  plane.  Let  us  first  examine 
the  order  of  the  surface  represented  by  the  system  of  equations, 
or  the  number  of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  an  arbitrary  line 
€ux  +  bi/-\-  CZ+ dwy  ax + i y  +  cz + d'w.  To  these  points  evidently 
correspond  in  the  plane  the  intersections  of  the  two  curves 

aP+i<2  +  c5  +  rfiS=0,  aP+b'Qi-c'Ii  +  d'S=^Oj 

whence  it  follows  that  the  order  of  the  surface  is  in  general 
wi".  If,  however,  the  curves  P,  Qy  By  8  have  a  common  points,* 
the  two  curves  have  besides  these  only  wi*  —  a  other  points  of 
intersection,  and  accordingly  this  is  the  order  of  the  surface. 
Then  to  any  plane  section  of  the  surface  will  correspond  in 
the  plane  a  curve  aP-^bQ-\-cE-\-  dS  passing  through  the  a 
points:  these  two  curves  will  have  the  same  deficiency,  and 
we  are  thus  in  each  case  enabled  to  determine  whether  a  plane 
section  of  the  surface  contains  double  points,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  surface  contains  multiple  lines.  To  the  section 
of  the  surface,  by  a  surface  of  the  k^"  order,  oar*  +  &c.=  0  cor- 
responds in  the  plane  a  curve  aP^  +  &c.  =  0  of  the  order  twA-,  and 
on  this  each  of  the  a  points  is  a  multiple  point  of  the  order  k. 
Again,  the  given  system  of  equations  determines  a  point  on  the 
surface  corresponding  to  each  point  of  the  plane,  except  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  a  points.  For  each  of  these,  the  expressions 
for  Xy  y,  Zy  w  vanish,  and  their  mutual  ratios  become  indeter- 
minate :  to  one  of  these  points  then  corresponds  on  the  surface 
not  a  point,  but  a  locus,  which  will  ordinarily  be  a  right  line 
on  the  surface.  To  a  curve  of  degree  p  on  the  plane  will 
correspond  on  the  surface  a  curve  the  order  of  which  (that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  an  arbitrary 
plane)  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  points  in  which  the  given 
plane  curve  is  met  by  a  curve  aP-\-hQ'\'  cR-\-d8.  This 
number  will  be,  in  general,  m/?,  but  it  will  be  reduced  one 


*  For  simplicity,  we  only  notioe  the  case  where  the  common  points  are  ordinary 
points,  but  of  course  some  of  them  may  be  multiple  points. 
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case  of  the  cubic,  taking  any  two  of  the  right  lines  on  the 
surface,  any  point  on  the  surface  may  be  projected  on  a  plane 
by  means  of  a  line  meeting  the  two  assumed  lines,  and  we  have 
in  this  case  also  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  between  the  points  of 
the  surface  and  of  the  plane.  From  the  construction  in  the 
case  of  the  quadric  can  easily  be  derived  analytical  expressions 
giving  Xj  y^  Zj  w  as  quadratic  functions  of  three  parameters. 
And  such  expressions  can  be  obtained  in  several  other  ways: 
for  instance,  coordinate  systems  have  been  formed  by  PlUcker 
and  Chasles  (see  p.  358)  determining  each  point  on  the  surface  by 
means  of  the  two  generators  which  pass  through  it.  And,  indeed, 
the  method  by  which  the  generators  are  expressed  by  means  of 
parameters  (Art.  108)  at  once  suggests  a  similar  expression  for 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  (see  p.  382)  on  the  surface.  Thus, 
on  the  quadric  xw^yz^  the  systems  of  generators  are  Xa?=f(y, 
fiw  =  \z]  \x  =  vzj  vw  —  Xy,  whence  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
on  the  quadric  may  be  taken  [jlv^  \v,  X/a,  X\  The  construction 
we  have  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  cubic  may  also  be  used  to 
furnish  expressions  for  the  coordinates  in  terms  of  parameters ; 
but  other  methods  effect  the  same  object  more  simply.  For 
instance,  Clebsch  has  used  the  theorem  that  any  cubic  may  be 
generated  as  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  corresponding 
planes,  each  of  which  passes  through  a  fixed  point.  If  A^  B^  C] 
A\  -B',  C" ;  A\  B\  (7"  represent  planes,  we  evidently  obtain  the 
equation  of  a  cubic  by  eliminating  X,  /bi,  v  between  the  equations 

X^-f /i5+v(7=0,  X4'+/[iir+v6"  =  0,  X4"  +  a*F'+fC"  =  0; 

and  if  we  take  X,  ft,  v  as  parameters,  we  can  evidently,  by 
solving  these  three  equations  for  a?,  y,  «,  mj,  which  they  implicitly 
contain,  obtain  expressions  for  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on 
the  cubic,  as  cubic  functions  of  the  three  parameters. 

583.  It  will  be  more  simple,  however,  if  we  proceed  by  a 
converse  process.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  given  a  system 
of  equations  x  \y  \  z  \  w  =  P\  Q  :  B  :  8^  where  P,  $,  iZ,  8  are 
functions,  of  the  iri*"  order,  of  three  parameters  X,  /a,  v.  This 
system  of  equations  evidently  represents  a  surface,  the  equation 
of  which  can  be  found  by  eliminating  X,  /i,  v  from  the  equations, 
when  there  results  a  single  equation  in  Xj  y,  Zy  w.     If  X,  fi,  y 
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be  taken  as  the  coordinates  of  a  point  In  a  plane,  the  given 
system  of  equations  establishes  a  (I,  1)  correspondence  between 
the  points  of  the  surface  and  of  the  plane.  P=  0,  &c.,  denote 
curves  of  the  m^'^  order  in  that  plane.  Let  us  first  examine 
the  order  of  the  surface  represented  by  the  system  of  equations, 
or  the  number  of  points  in  which  It  is  met  by  an  arbitrary  line 
cujs-\-by-\-  CZ+ dw^  ax + i y  +  cz + d'w.  To  these  points  evidently 
correspond  in  the  plane  the  intersections  of  the  two  curves 

aP+6Q  +  c5  +  c;S=0,  a'P+6'e  +  c'5  +  cr5=0, 

whence  it  follows  that  the  order  of  the  surface  is  in  general 
wi".  If,  however,  the  curves  P,  Q^  R^  8  have  a  common  points,* 
the  two  curves  have  besides  these  only  wi"  —  a  other  points  of 
intersection,  and  accordingly  this  is  the  order  of  the  surface. 
Then  to  any  plane  section  of  the  surface  will  correspond  in 
the  plane  a  curve  aP+bQ-\-cR-{^  dS  passing  through  the  a 
points:  these  two  curves  will  have  the  same  deficiency,  and 
we  are  thus  in  each  case  enabled  to  determine  whether  a  plane 
section  of  the  surface  contains  double  points,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  surface  contains  multiple  lines.  To  the  section 
of  the  surface,  by  a  surface  of  the  k^^  order,  ox*  +  &c.=  0  cor- 
responds In  the  plane  a  curve  aP^  +  &c.  =  0  of  the  order  mk^  and 
on  this  each  of  the  a  points  is  a  multiple  point  of  the  order  k. 
Again,  the  given  system  of  equations  determines  a  point  on  the 
surface  corresponding  to  each  point  of  the  plane,  except  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  a  points.  For  each  of  these,  the  expressions 
for  a;,  y,  z^  w  vanish,  and  their  mutual  ratios  become  indeter- 
minate :  to  one  of  these  points  then  corresponds  on  the  surface 
not  a  point,  but  a  locus,  which  will  ordinarily  be  a  right  line 
on  the  surface.  To  a  curve  of  degree  p  on  the  plane  will 
correspond  on  the  surface  a  curve  the  order  of  which  (that 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  an  arbitrary 
plane)  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  points  in  which  the  given 
plane  curve  is  met  by  a  curve  aP+bQ-^  cIi-\-dS,  This 
number  will  be,  in  general,  mpj  but  it  will  be  reduced  one 


*  For  simplicity,  we  only  notice  the  case  where  the  common  points  are  ordinary 
points,  but  of  coarse  some  of  them  may  be  multiple  points. 
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for  each  passage  of  the  given   curve  through  one  of  the  a 
points. 

584.  In  conformitji  then,  with  the  theory  thus  explained,  let 
Pj  Qj  By  8  be  quadratic  functions  of  \  fi^  v\  then  P=  0,  &c 
represent  conies;  and  in  order  that  the  corresponding  surface 
should  be  a  quadric,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  conies 
Py  Qy  Bj  8  should  have  two  common  points  Aj  B.  Then  to 
any  point  in  the  plane  ordinarily  corresponds  a  point  on  the 
surface,  except  that  to  the  points  A^  B  correspond  right  lines 
on  the  surface.  To  a  plane  sectioa  of  the  quadrlc  corresponds 
in  general  a  conic  passing  through  AB^  but  this  conic  may 
in  some  cases  brea^  up  into  the  line  AB^  together  with  another 
line ;  and  in  ftict  the  previous  theory  shows  that  to  every  right 
line  ia  the  plane  thus  corresponds  in  general  a  conic  on  the 
quadric.  If,  however,  the  line  in  the  plane  pass  through  either 
of  the  points  Aj  jB,  the  corresponding  locus  on  the  quadric  is 
only  of  the  first  degree,  and  we  are  thps  by  this  method  led 
to  see  the  existence  of  two  systems  of  lines  on  the  surface, 
the  lines  of  one  system  all  meeting  a  fi^ed  line  Aj  those  of 
the  other  a  fi^ed  line  Bp 

585.  If  the  conies  P,  Q,  i2,  8  have  but  one  common  point  A^ 
the  surface  is  a  cubic;  but  as  each  plane  section  of  the  cubic 
corresponds  to  a  conic,  and  is  therefore  unicursal,  it  must  have 
a  double  point,  and  the  cubic  surface  has  a  double  line.  And 
since  to  every  line  through  the  point  A  corresponds  a  line  on 
the  surface,  we  see  that  the  cubic  is  a  ruled  surface.  In  like 
manner,  if  P,  Q,  £,  8  have  no  common  point,  the  surface  is 
a  quartic ;  but  every  plane  section  being  unicursal,  the  quartic 
has  a  nodal  curve  of  the  third  order;  this  is  Steiner's  surface 
already  referred  to. 

586.  Again,  let  P,  Q^  -B,  8  be  cubic  functions  of  X,  /a,  v ;  in 
order  that  the  surface  represented  should  be  a  cubic,  the  curves 
P,  Q,  By  8  must  have  six  common  points.  Then  the  deficiency 
of  the  curve  aP-\-  &c.  being  unity,  this  is  also  the  deficiency 
of  a  plane  section  of  the  cubic ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface  has 
no  double  line.     To  the  six  points  will  correspond  six  non- 
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intersecting  lines  on  the  surface;  these  will  be  one  set  of  the 
lines  of  a  Schlafli's  double-six. 

To  a  line  in  the  plane  corresponds  on  the  surface  a  skew 
cubic  curvCy  but  if  the  line  pass  through  one  of  the  six 
points,  the  corresponding  curve  will  be  a  conic,  and  if  the  line 
join  two  of  the  six  points,  the  corresponding  curve  will  be  a 
right  line.  We  thus  see  that  there  are  on  the  surface,  in 
addition  to  the  six  lines  with  which  we  started,  fifteen  others, 
each  meeting  two  of  the  six  lines.  Again,  to  a  conic  in  the 
plane  corresponds  in  general  a  sextic  curve  on  the  surface,  but 
this  will  reduce  to  a  line  if  the  conic  pass  through  five  of  the 
six  points.  We  have  thus  six  other  lines  on  the  surface, 
each  meeting  five  of  the  original  six;  and  thus  the  entire 
number  is  made  up  of  27  ==  6  +  15  +  6. 

Suppose,  however,  P,  Q,  i2,  8  to  be  still  cubic  functionSi 
but  that  the  curves  represented  by  them  have  only  five  common 
points,  then,  by  the  previous  theory,  the  surface  represented 
is  a  quartic,  but  the  deficiency  of  a  plane  section  being  unity, 
the  quartic  must  have  a  nodal  conic  There  will  be  on  the 
quartic  right  lines,  viz.  five  corresponding  to  the  five  common 
points,  one  corresponding  to  the  conic  through  these  points, 
and  ten  to  the  lines  joining  each  pair  of  the  points ;  or  sixteen 
in  all  (see  Art.  559).  This  is  the  method  in  which  Clebsch 
arrived  at  this  theory  {Crelhy  vol.  69). 

687.  The  "  deficiency"  of  a  plane  curve  of  the  order  n  with 
S  double  points  and  k  cusps  is  =i(n— l)(w— 2)  — S-ic,  it  ia 
equal  to  the  number  of  arbitrary  constants  contained  (homo- 
geneously) in  the  equation  of  a  curve  of  the  order  n  —  3,  which 
passes  through  the  S  +  «  double  points  and  cusps;  and  it  was 
found  by  Clebsch  that  there  is  a  like  expression  for  the 
*^ deficiency"  of  a  surface  of  the  order  n  having  a  nodal  and 
a  cuspidal  curve ;  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  arbitrary  con- 
stants contained  (homogeneously)  in  the  equation  of  a  surface 
of  the  order  (n— 4),  which  passes  through  the  nodal  and  cuspidal 
curves  of  the  given  surface.*    Prof.  Cayley  thence  deduced  the 


«  More  generallji  if  the  Burface  has  an  i-ple  curre  and  aiaoj-pXe  points,  theo 
it  18  found  by  Dr.  Kother  that  the  deficiency  is  equal  to  the  number  of  oonstaats^ 
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expression 

J9=J(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)-(n-3)(6+c)+i(y+r)+2/+^y8+f7+i-J^, 

where  by  q  are  the  order  and  class  of  the  nodal  curve,  c,  r  those 
of  the  cuspidal  curve,  t  the  number  of  triple  points  on  the  nodal 
curve,  )8,  7,  i  the  number  of  intersections  of  the  two  curves 
[0  of  those  which  are  stationary  points  on  the  nodal  curve, 
7  stationary  points  on  the  cuspidal  curve,  t  not  stationary  on 
either  curve),  and  0  the  number  of  singularities  of  a  certain 
other  kind.  In  the  case  where  there  is  only  a  double  curve 
without  triple  points  the  formula  is 

i>  =  J(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)-(n-3)6  +  iy. 
Thus  in  the  several  cases, 

Quadric  surface  n  =  2,  i  =  0,  j  =  0. 

General  cubic  surface    .  n  =  3,  i  =  0,  j  =  0. 

Quartic  with  nodal  right  line  n  =  4,  2>  =  1,  q  =  0. 

„  „      nodal  conic  n  =  4,  i  =  2,  q  =  2. 

Quintic  with  nodal  curve, 

a  pair  of  non-intersecting  right  lines  9t  =  5,  i  =  2,  j  =  0. 

„  „      nodal  skew  cubic  n  =  5,  6  =  3,  y  =  4, 

and  in  all  these  cases  we  find  2>  =  0  or  the  surface  is  unicursal. 

CONTACT  OF  LINES  WITH  SURFACES. 

688.  We  now  return  to  the  class  of  problems  proposed  in 
Art.  272,  viz.  to  find  the  degree  of  the  curve  traced  on  a  surface 
by  the  points  of  contact  of  a  line  which  satisfies  three  conditions. 
The  cases  we  shall  consider  are:  [A)  to  find  the  curve  traced 
by  the  points  of  contact  of  lines  which  meet  in  four  con- 
secutive points;  {B)  when  a  line  is  an  inflexional  tangent  at 
one  point,  and  an  ordinary  tangent  at  another,  to  find  the 
degree  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  former  points,  and  {C)  that 
of  the  curve  formed  by  the  latter;  (D)  to  find  the  curve 
traced  by  the  points  of  contact  of  triple  tangent  lines.      To 

as  above,  in  the  equation  of  a  surface  of  the  order  n  — 4,  which  passes  (t  —  1)  times 
through  the  i-ple  curve  (has  this  for  an  (t  —  1)  pie  line),  and  (J  —  2)  times  thzoogh 
each  j'plc  point  (has  this  for  a  (y  —  2)  pie  point). 
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these  may  be  added:  (a)  to  find  the  degree  of  the  surface 
formed  by  the  lines  A ;  (J>)  to  find  the  degree  of  that  formed 
by  the  lines  considered  in  [B)  and  ((7) ;  (c)  to  find  the  degree 
of  that  generated  by  the  triple  tangents. 

Now  to  commence  with  problem  ^ :  if  a  line  meet  a  surface 
in  four  consecutive  points  we  must  at  the  point  of  contact  not 
only  have  f7'=0,  but  also  Af7'=0,  A"i7'=0,  A' (7=0.  The 
tangent  line  must  then  be  common  to  the  surfaces  denoted  by 
the  last  three  equations. 

But  since  the  six  points  of  intersection  of  these  surfaces  are 
all  coincident  with  x'y'z'io\  the  problem  is  a  case  of  that  treated 
in  Art.  473.  Since  then,  by  that  article,  the  condition  11  =  0, 
that  the  three  surfaces  should  have  a  common  line,  is  of  the  degree 

substituting 

X=l,   X'  =  2,  X"  =  3;     /A  =  w-1,  /ti'  =  ri-2,  /a"  =  w-3; 

we  find  that  11  is  of  the  degree  (llw-24).  The  points  of  con^ 
tact  then  of  lines  which  meet  the  surface  in  four  consecutive 
points  lie  on  the  intersection  of  the  surface  with  a  derived  surface 
S  of  the  degree  lln  —  24.* 

The  intersection  of  this  surface  8  with  the  given  surface  U 
is  a  curve  of  the  order  n  (lln-  24),  "the  flecnodal  curve"  of  U» 
at  any  point  of  this  curve  the  tangent  plane  of  U  meets  U 
in  a  curve  having  at  the  point  a  flecnode,  or  double  point 
having  there  an  inflexion  on  one  branch;  the  tangent  to  this 
inflected  branch  is  of  course  the  osculating  (4-pointic)  tangent. 

589.  We  proceed  to  give  Glebsch's  calculation,  determining 
the  equation  of  this  surface  8  which  meets  the  given  surface 

*  I  gave  this  theorem  in  1849  {Cambridge  and  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  lY.  p.  260). 
I  obtained  the  equation  in  an  inconvenient  fbnn  {Quarterly  Journal^  vol.  i.  p., 836) ; 
and  in  one  more  convenient  {Philosophical  Transactions,  1860,  p.  229)  which  I  ahaU 
presently  give.  But  I  snbstitate  for  my  own  investigation  the  very  beautifol  piece 
of  analysis  by  which  Professor  Clebsch  performed  the  elimination  indicated  in  the 
text,  Crelle,  vol.  LViii,  p.  93.  Prof.  Cayley  has  observed  that  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  equation  of  the  Hessian  is  the  transformation  of  the  equation  rt  —  tfl 
which  is  satisfied  for  every  point  of  a  developable,  so  the  equation  ^9  =  0  is  the 
transformation  of  the  equation  (Art.  437)  which  is  satisfied  for  every  point  on  a  ruled 
Burface. 
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at  the  points  of  contact  of  lines  which  meet  it  in  four  consecu- 
tive points.  It  was  proved,  in  last  article,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
this  equation  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  between  the  equations 
of  an  arbitrary  plane  and  of  the  surfaces  ACT,  ^U\  A* IT, 
This  elimination  is  performed  by  solving  for  the  coordinates  of 
the  two  points  of  intersection  of  the  arbitrary  plane,  the  tangent 
plane  ACT,  and  the  polar  quadric  A'CT;  substituting  these 
coordinates  successively  in  A^U%  and  multiplying  the  results 
together.  Let  the  four  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  be 
aj„  a?,,  a?,,  x^ ;  the  running  coordinates  y,,  y^,  y^,  y^ ;  the  diflfer- 
ential  coefficients  u,,  ti,,  u,,  u^ ;  the  second  and  third  differential 
coefficients  being  denoted  in  like  manner  by  suffixes,  as 
f£„,  Uj^.  Through  each  of  the  lines  of  intersection  of  ACTi 
A*  27^,  we  can  draw  a  plane,  so  that  by  suitably  determining 
^,,  f„  f„  ^^,  we  can,  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  form  an  equation 
identically  satisfied 

A"?7'+(<,y,  +  <.y.  +  f,y,  +  «yjAi7' 

= {PiVx  +fty. +fty. +^4^4)  (?.yi + ?«y. + 9nV* + ?4y4)— (i)- 

We  shall  suppose  this  transformation  effected;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  determine  the  actual  values  of  ^„  &c.y  for  it 
will  be  found  that  these  quantities  disappear  from  the  result. 
Let  the  arbitrary  plane  be  c^yt-^c^y^-^-c^y^  +  c^y^j  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  coordinates  of  the  intersections  of  the  arbitrary 
plane,  the  tangent  plane  ^i^, +  w,y,  +  tt,y3  +  u^y^,  and  A'CT, 
are  the  four  determinants  of  the  two  systems 


^ti    ^«J    ^a»    ^4 

w„  w„  w„  M, 

Pi}  P%}  Pit  Pa 


^\i  ^«»  ^tJ  ^4 

W„   tt„   U„   tt, 

?i9     ?S9     ?8)     ?4 


These  coordinates  have  now  to  be  substituted  in  A'CT,  which 
we    write   in    the   symbolical  form   (0,^1 +  «,y,  +  a,y8  +  fl4y4)*; 

where  a,  means  -v— ,  &c.,  so  that,  after  expansion,  we  may 

substitute  for  any  term  aflfi^yxy^y^^  ^tnyiy^ygt  ^c*  ^^  ^  evi- 
dent then  that  the  result  of  substituting  the  coordinates  of 
the  first  point  in  ^^U'  may  be  written  as  the  cube  of  the 
symbolical  determinant  ^a^c^u^p^^  where,  after  cubing,  we  are 
to  substitute  third  differential  coefficients,  for  the  powers  of  the 
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a's  as  has  been  jnst  explained.  In  like  mannery  we  write  the 
resnlt  of  substituting  the  coordinates  of  the  second  point 
(2i,o,ti,;^]*,  where  ft,  is  a  symbol  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  a^.    The  eliminant  required  may  therefore  be  written 

The  above  result  may  be  written  in  the  more  symmetrical  form 

For,  since  the  quantities  a,  2^  are  after  expansion  replaced  by 
differentials,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  symbol  used  originally 
were  a  or  ft;  and  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  when 
expanded  is  merely  the  double  of  the  last  expression.  We 
haye  now  to  perform  the  expansion,  and  to  get  rid  of  p  and 
q  by  means  of  equation  (I).  We  shall  commence  by  thus 
banishing  p  and  q, 

590.  Let  us  write 

The  eliminant  is  jP+fl^  =  0,  or  {F^  a)*-3FG{F-{'  0)^0. 
We  shall  separately  examine  i^+  &,  and  FO^  m  order  to  get 
rid  of  p  and  q.  If  the  determinants  in  F  were  so  far  ex- 
panded as  to  separate  the  p  and  q  which  they  contain  we 
should  have 

F^  Kp,  +  w,A+  »».?.+  W4P4)  («A  +  ^dt  +  Mb  +  ^?4)i 
G^in^p,  +  «,p,  +  n^p^  +  n^p^j  (m,j,  +inA  +  m,j,  + w^J, 

where,  for  example,  m^  is  the  determinant  ^fiju^^  and  n^  is 
^hfiju^.  If  then  t^  ^  be  any  two  suflixes,  the  coeffident  of 
mfiij  in  F-^-  G  is  {piqj '¥pjii)*    And  we  may  write 

F^-G^  SSiw^n;  {p^ +Pr3<)» 
where  both  i  axkdj  are  to  be  given  every  value  fix)m  1  to  4« 

^  The  reaKm  why  we  nae  a  diffsient  tjmbol  fbr  -7-,  Ac  in  the  aeoond  deter- 

mixiaiit  is  because  if  we  emploTed  the  nune  sjmbol,  the  erpBnded  result  would 
eridentlj  oomtain  sixth  powen  of  a,  that  is  to  say,  sixth  difBerential  ooeffidents. 
We  SToid  this  by  the  employment  of  diflBerent  symboU,  as  in  Prof.  Oayley's  **  Hyper- 
determinant  Calcnliis''  {Les$om$  <m  Sigker  Algekra,  Lesson  XIY.)»  with  which  thm 
method  here  used  is  sabstantially  identical. 

cccc 
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Bat|  by  compariDg  coefficients  in  equation  (I),  we  baTC 

whence        ^+  O  =  222w,-W;tty-  4  22w^ri^  {t^uj  +  tjUi). 

Now  it  is  plain  that  if  for  every  term  of  the  form  p,qj  -^p/qi 
we  substitute  tiUj  -f  tju^j  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  in  jP  and 
G  we  everywhere  altered  p  and  q  into  t  and  u.  But,  if  in 
the  determinants  Sa,c,u,;^,  2bfiju^q^  we  alter  ;  into  u,  the 
determinants  would  vanish  as  having  two  columns  the  same. 
The  latter  set  of  terms  therefore  in  ^4  O  disappears,  and  we 
have  i  (jP4  G)  =  ^^^miUjU^. 

Now,  if  we  remember  what  is  meant  by  m,-,  tiy,  this  double 
sum  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  determinant 


'■ill     *•!«) 


u 


u 


4S) 


41) 


"«»  ^M)    «t)    ^«>    ~t 

w„)  w,,,  a„  c„  tt, 

^48)  "44»    ^4)    ^4>    ^4 

*3,     * 

C»)     ^4      

«*«)     ^4     


For  since  this  determinant  must  contain  a  constituent  from  each 
of  the  last  three  rows  and  columns  it  is  of  the  first  degree  in 
w,j,  &c.,  and  the  coefficient  of  any  term  w,^  is 

-  {2a,c,u,2  J.c,ii,  4  Sa^c.ti.Sft.c.wJ  or  -  (rn^n,  4  m^n,). 

In  the  determinant  just  written  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian 
is  bordered  vertically  with  a^c^u]  and  horizontally  with  J,  c,  u. 
As  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  use  determinants  of 
this  kind  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  denote  them  by  an 
abbreviation,  and  shall  write  the  result  that  we  have  just 
arrived  at, 

591.  The  quantity  FG  is  transformed  in  like  manner.  It 
is  evidently  the  product  of 

[m^p,  4  m^p, 4  rw,p,  4  m^p,)  {m^q,  4  wi,j,  4  wi,?,  4  wi.y,), 

and        {n^p,  4  w  J>,  4  n,p,  4  n^p,)  (w,?,  4  w^,  4  w,?,  4  n^q,). 
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Now  if  the  first  line  be  multiplied  out,  and  for  every  term 
(?i?«+i^a?i)  ^®  substitute  its  value  derived  from  equation  (I), 
it  appears,  as  before,  that  the  terms  iucluding  Evanish,  and  it 

becomes  SSm^Titytij,  which,  as  before,  is  equivalent  to  f  '   '    J  , 

where  the  notation  indicates  the  determinant  formed  by  border- 
ing the  matrix  of  the  Hessian  both  vertically  and  horizontally 
with  Gy  c,  u.  The  second  line  is  transformed  in  like  manner ; 
and  we  thus  find  that  [F+  Qf-ZFG{F'^  (?)  =  0  transforms 
into 

/«,  c,  UN  f    fa  o,  «y  ^  3  /a,  c,  uN  fb  c,  u\)  ^  ^ 

It  remains  to  complete  the  expansion  of  this  symbolical  ex- 
pression, and  to  throw  it  into  such  a  form  that  we  may  be 
able  to  divide  out  e^x,  +  c,ar,  +  c^x^  +  c^x^.  We  shall  for  short- 
ness write  a,  i,  o,  instead  of  a^x^  +  a^x^  +  a^x^  +  a^x^^  h^x^  +  &c., 
Cfl^  +  &c. 


592.   On  inspection  of  the  determinant.  Art.  590,  which  we 
have  called  ( » '   '    ) ,  it  appears  that  since 

^1^1  +  W| A  +  w, A  +  ^u^4.  =  (^  -  1)  ^o  &c., 
this  determinant  may  be  reduced  by  multiplying  the  first  four 
columns  by  a;,,  a;,,  a;,,  a;^,  and  subtracting  their  sum  from  the 
last  column  multiplied  by  (n  —  1),  and  similarly  f<H*  the  rows ; 
when  it  becomea 


(«-!)" 


^1)       S)        ^8»       ^4) 

0>    0,     0,     0, 
which  partially  expanded  ia 


^11)  ^It)  ^It)  **I4» 

^81)  ^M)  **»»  ^Wi 

^i)  W«)  "at)  «*S4» 

^4l>  ^4«»  •*4a)  ^44) 

*1I  K  *8)  *4» 


a 


8) 


'i> 


a 


49 

0, 
0, 


—  a,    —  c. 


0 
0 
0 

c„  0 
0,  -J 
0,  -c 
0 


). 


(■ 


;^H")-"(D-k:)^-'(:)1 
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where  L  j  denotes  the  matrix  of  the  Heaaian  bordered  with 

a  single  line,  yerticallj  of  a's  and  horizontallj  of  Vs. 
In  like  manner  we  hare 

Now  as  it  will  be  oar  first  object  to  get  rid  of  the  letter  a, 
we  may  make  these  expressions  a  little  more  compact  hy 
writing  cb^  —  bc^:=d^J  &C.J  when  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

Thos 

and  the  equation  of  the  surface,  as  given  at  the  end  of  last 
article,  may  be  altered  into 

R)-°G)}[*fG^"QF-'(SH:)-C)^°•(:)}]  • 

593.  We  proceed  now  to  expand  and  substitute  for  each  term 
^A^89  ^^)  ^^®  corresponding  differential  coeffident.  Then,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  eyident  that 

a'  =  n(n-l)(n-2)a=:0;  a'aj  =  (n-l)(n-2)u„  &c 
Hence  a«(^)  =  (n- l)(n-2)  (^)  . 

But  the  last  determinant  is  reduced,  as  in  many  similar  cases, 
by  subtracting  the  first  four  columns  multiplied  respectively  by 
a?„  a;,,  a;,,  x^  from  the  fifth  column,  and  so  causing  it  to  vanish, 
except  die  last  row.    Thus  we  have 

o*(")  =  -(«-2)fi'c. 
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Again,  (  )  *^  {^^L^^ons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  34)=— 2-i —  oja^. 
We  have  therefore 

«(«)-<"-''^£"---*'«-"^- 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  calcalate  «  (   ]  (  ^j  •    Now  if  U^ 

denote  the  minor  obtained  from  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian  by 
erasing  the  line  and  column  which  contain  u^j  it  is  easy  to  see 

that  a  (    ]  (  ^ )  "=  "  (^  "  ^)  ^  ^mp  Uptitmt^cpd^j  where  the  nambers 

771,  n,  ^,  q  are  each  to  receive  in  turn  all  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4. 
But  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  33) 

77    77   —77    17   ^H—^ 
Substituting  this,  and  remembering  that  £  U^u^  —  4£r,  we  have 

•(:)G)-(-»)^G)- 

Making  then  these  substitutions  we  have 

But  attending  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  df^,  &c,  we  see 
that  d  or  d^x^  +  djc^  +  d^x^  +  d^x^  vanishes  identically.  If  then 
we  substitute  in  the  equation  which  we  are  reducing  the  values 
just  obtained,  it  becomes  divisible  by  c',  and  is  then  brought 
to  the  form 

594.  To  simplify  this  further  we  put  for  d  its  value,  when  it 
becomes 

*{«0-'C)F-»C)fO-K:)}K)-'^(X)}- 
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Now  this  is  exactly  the  form  reduced  in  the  last  articlci 
except  that  we  have  b  instead  of  a,  and  a  in  place  of  d.  We 
can  then  write  down 

*K«)-k:)} -K'^'c-'K:)  C)-»<"-'K:)1  • 

while  the  remaining  part  of  the  equation  becomes 

»(:){'C)®^'""-"^(:)-<"-"M:)}- 

But  (last  article)  the  last  term  in  both  these  can  be  reduced  to 

12  (n  -  2)'  H^c  L    ] .     Subtracting,  then,  the  factor  <?  diyides  out 

agiUQ,  and  we  have  the  final  result  cleared  of  irreleyant  factorsi 
expressed  in  the  symbolical  form 

OHD'-'iDO}-"- 

595.  It  remains  to  show  how  to  ex;press  this  result  in  the 
ordinary  notation*  In  the  first  place  we  may  transform  it  by 
the  identity  (see  Lessans  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  3idl) 


whereby  the  equation  becomes 

Now  (    ]  (    J  ( T  ]  expresses  the  covariant  which  we  have  before 

called  0*  For  giving  to  U^^  the  same  meaning  as  beforey  the  sym-* 
bolical  expression  expanded  may  be  written  ^UmnUpqUniiwmrUpgty 
where  each  of  the  su6Sxes  is  to  receive  every  value  from  1 
to  4.    But  the  differential  coefficient  of  H  with  respect  to  x^ 

can  easily  be  seen  to  be  ^UmnUptnT^  bo  that  0  is  ^Un-j-  -j-  > 

which  iS|  in  another  notation,  what  we  have  called  0,  p.  510^ 
The  covariant  8  is  then  reduced  to  the  form  0  -  4i?<l>,  where 

*"  (a)  (a|  b)  "  ^^^^Pi»r.u^PiU^^, 
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where  Up^^rt  denotes  a  second  minor  formed  by  erasing  two 
rows  and  two  columns  from  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian,  a  form 
scarcely  so  convenient  for  calculation  as  that  in  which  I  had 
written  the  equation,  Philosophical  Transactions^  I860,  p.  239. 
For  surfaces  of  the  third  degree  Glebsch  has  obsenred  that  4> 
reduces,  as  was  mentioned  before,  to  2tL.-HL,  where  JjL. 
denotes  a  second  differential  coefficient  of  H. 

596.  T^e  surface  8  touches  the  surface  H  along  a  certain 
curve.  Since  the  equation  8  is  of  the  form  0  -  4^<l>  =  0, 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  0  touches  H,  But  since  0  is  got 
by  bordering  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian  with  the  differentials 
of  the  Hessian,  0  ==  0  is  equivalent  to  the  symbolical  expression 

^j  =  0.     But,  by  an  identical  equation  already  made  use  of, 

we  have 


^C:  ?)=©(:) -(f)'. 


where  c  is  arbitrary.     Hence  0  touches  H  along  its  intersection 

with  the  surface  of  the  degree  7n  — 15,  f      ] .     It  is  proved 

then  that  8  touches  H^  and  that  through  the  curve  of  contact 
an  infinity  of  surfaces  can  pass  of  the  degree  In  — 15. 

597.  The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  4-pointic 
tangents  is  got  by  eliminating  x'y'z'vif  between  £7'  =  0,  ACr  =  0, 
A'Z7'  =  0,  A'Cr  =  0;  which  result,  by  the  ordinary  rule,  is  of 
the  degree 

n(n-2)(n-3)+2n(n-l)(n-3)  +  3n(n-l)(n-2)  =  6n*-22n"+18n. 

Now  this  result  expresses  the  locus  of  points,  whose  first, 
second,  and  third  polars  intersect  on  the  surface ;  and,  since  if 
a  point  be  anywhere  on  the  surface,  its  first,  second,  and  third 
polars  intersect  in  six  points  on  the  surface,  we  infer  that 
the  result  of  elimination  mi^st  be  of  the  form  V^M^  0.  The 
degree  of  M  is  therefore 

2n  (n  -  3)  (3n  -  2), 
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598.  We  can  in  like  manner  solve  problem  B  of  article  577* 
For  the  point  of  contact  of  an  inflexional  tangent  we  have 
U'^Oj  ACT'zrrO,  A"£7'  =  0;  and  if  it  touch  the  surface  agam, 
we  have  besides  W  =  0,  where  TF'  is  the  discriminant  of  the 
equation  of  the  degree  n  —  3  in  X  :  m,  which  remains  when  the 
first  three  terms  of  the  equation,  p.  242,  vanish.  For  W^  then 
we  have  X"=(n  +  3)(n- 4),  /A"  =  (n-3)  (n  — 4);  and  having, 
as  in  Art.  577  and  last  article,  X=l,  fi^n-1 ;  X'=2,  /*'=sn— 2, 
we  find  for  the  degree  of  n 

2  (n  -  3)  (n-  4)  +  (n- 2)  [n  +  3)  (n-  4) 

42(n-l)(n  +  3)(n-4)-2(n  +  3)(n-4). 

The  degree,  then,  of  the  surface  which  passes  through  the 
points  B  is  (n  -  4)  (3n*  +  5n  -  24). 

The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  lines  (&) 
which  are  in  one  place  inflexional  and  in  another  ordinary 
tangents,  is  found  by  eliminating  oixftivt  between  the  four 
equations  Z7'  =  0,  AZ7'  =  0,  A*Z7'  =  0,  PT'-O;  and,  from  what 
has  been  just  stated  as  to  the  degree  of  the  variables  in  each 
of  these  equations,  the  degree  of  the  resultant  is 

«(n-2)(n-3)(n-4)  +  2n(n-l)(n-3)(n-4) 

+  n (n - 1)  (n - 2)  (n  +  3)  (n- 4)  =n(n- 4)  (n*+3n*-20n  + 18). 

But  it  appears,  as  in  the  last  article,  that  this  resultant  contains 
as  a  factor  TJ  in  the  power  2(n  +  3)(fi  — 4).  Dividing  out 
this  factor,  the  degree  of  the  surface  (ft)  remains 

n  (n -  3)  (n  - 4)  (n"  +  6n-  4). 

599.  In  order  that  a  tangent  at  the  point  x'y'f^vf  may 
elsewhere  be  an  inflexional  tangent,  we  must  have  A  {7^  =  0, 
(an  equation  for  which  X=  1,  /i  =  n—  1),  and,  besides,  we  must 
have  satisfied  the  system  of  two  conditions,  that  the  equation 
of  the  degree  n  -  2  in  X :  /a,  which  remains  when  the  first 
two  terms  vanish  of  the  equation,  p.  242,  may  have  three 
roots  all  equal  to  each  other.  If  then  X',  /*';  X",  /a"  be  the 
degrees  in  which  the  variables  enter  into  these  two  conditions, 
the  order  of  the  surface  which  passes  through  the  points  (C7) 
is,  by  Art.  473,  xy  +  X'V  +  («  -  2)  X'X".     But  (see  Eigher 
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Algebra  on  the  order  of  restricted  systems  of  equations) 

X'V'  =  (n-4)(n»+n  +  6),  \V  +  XV  =  (w-2)(n-4)  (n+ 6). 

The  order  of  the  surface  C  is,  therefore, 

(n-2)(n-4)(n"  +  2n  +  12). 

The  locns  of  the  points  of  contact  of  triple  tangent  lines 
is  investigated  in  like  manner,  except  that  for  the  conditions 
that  the  equation  just  considered  should  have  three  roots  all 
equal,  we  substitute  the  conditions  that  the  same  equation 
should  have  two  distinct  pairs  of  equal  roots.  But  (see  Higher 
Algebra)  for  this  system  of  conditions  we  have 

X'\"  =  i(n-4)(n-5)(n*  +  3n  +  6), 
xy  +  XV  =  (w  -  2)  (n  -  4)  (n  -  5)  (n  +  3). 

The  order  of  the  surface  which  determines  the  points  {D) 
is,  therefore,  i  (w  -  2)  (n  -  4)  (n  -  5)  (n"  +  5n  +  12). 

To  find  the  surface  generated  by  the  triple  tangents  we 
are  to  eliminate  x'y'z'w'  between  Z7'  =  0,  A  Z7'  =  0,  and  the  two 
conditions,  the  order  of  the  result  being 

w/iA  V + w  (n  - 1 )  (xy ' + XV) ; 

but  since  this  result  contains  as  a  factor  U^'^'\  in  order  to  find 
the  degree  of  the  surface  (c)  we  have  to  subtract  wX'X"  from  the 
number  just  written.  Substituting  the  values  last  given  for 
X'X",  xy  +  \V ;  and  for  ^'fjJ\  J  (w  -  2)  (n  -  3)  (n  -  4)  (w  -  5), 
we  get,  for  the  order  of  the  surface  (c),  after  dividing  by  three, 

Jn  (w  -  3)  (n  -  4)  (w  -  5)  (n*  +  3n  -  2). 

The  following  examples  are  solved  by  the  numbers  found 
in  Art.  588  and  the  last  three  articles : 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  degree  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  points  of  rimple  intersection 
of  the  four-point  tangents. 

The  complete  curve  of  intersection  with  U  of  the  ruled  surface  M  whose  degree 
is  a  consists  of  the  curve  of  points  of  simple  intersection,  whose  order  we  call  a„  and 
of  the  curve  of  fourfold  points,  whose  order  we  call  a^.  We  have  manifestly 
4a4  +  a,  =  na.  Putting  in  their  values  a  =  2n  (»  —  3)  (3n  —  2),  a^  =  n  (lln  -  24),  we 
find  «!  =  2n  («  -  4)  (8n»  +  n  -  12). 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  degree  of  the  eurve  formed  by  the  points  of  simple  intersection 
of  inflexional  tangents  which  touch  the  surface  again. 
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The  complete  carve  of  intersection  of  the  ruled  surface  b  with  27  consists  of  the 
curve  of  points  at  which  the  tangents  are  inflexional,  of  order  ^, ;  of  that  of  the 
ordinary  contacts,  of  order  b^ ;  and  of  that  of  the  simple  intersectionfl,  of  order  6|. 
Among  these  we  have  the  obvious  relation  n5  =  3^,  +  2^,  +  6| ;  patting  in  their 
values 

*  =  n  (n  -  8)  (n  -  4)  (n«  +  6»  -  4),    6,  =  n  (n  -  4)  (8n«  +  5»  -  24), 
6,  =  n  (n  -  2)  (n  -  4)  (n«  +  2«  +  12), 
we  find  *,  =  n  (n  -  4)  (n  -  6)  (n»  +  6n*  -  n  -  24). 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  degree  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  points  of  simple  intersection 
of  triple  ordinary  tangent  lines. 

Here  with  a  similar  notation  nc  =  2e^-h  C|,  whence  as 

c  =  Jn(n-3)(n-4)(n-5)(n«+8ii-2)  and  <?,  =  i«(n-2)  (n-4)  (n-5)(n»  +  5«+12), 

we  have  r »  =  ^n  (»  -  4)  (n  -  5)  («  -  6)  (n»  +  8n«  -  2n  -  12). 

600.  There  remains  to  be  considered  another  class  of 
problems,  the  determination  of  the  number  of  tangents  which 
satisfy  four  conditions.  The  foUowing  is  an  enumeration 
of  these  problems.  To  determine :  (a)  the  number  of  points 
at  which  both  the  inflexional  tangents  meet  in  four  con- 
secutive points;  (0)  the  number  of  lines  which  meet  in  five 
consecutive  points ;  (7)  the  number  of  lines  which  are  doubly 
inflexional  (fourpoint)  tangents  in  one  place,  and  ordinary 
tangents  in  another;  (S)  of  lines  inflexional  in  two  places; 
(e)  inflexional  in  one  place  and  ordinary  tangents  in  two  others ; 
(^)  of  lines  which  touch  in  four  places. 

The  first  of  these  problems  has  been  solved,  as  follows, 
by  Clebsch,  Crelle^  vol.  LXiii.  p.  14,  but  with  an  erroneous 
result,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Schubert,  Math.  Ann.^ 
vol.  XI.  p.  375.  It  was  proved.  Art.  537,  that  the  points  of 
inflexion  of  the  section  by  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point 
on  a  surface,  of  the  polar  cubic  of  that  point,  lie  on  the 
plane  xH^-\-yn^'^zH^-^wH^.  Let  it  be  required  now  to  find 
the  locus  of  points  x'yz'xo  on  a  surface  such  that  the  line 
joining  xyzw  to  one  of  these  points  of  inflexion  may  meet 
any  assumed  line :  this  is,  in  other  words,  to  find  the  condition 
that  coordinates  of  the  form  Xaj'  +  /Luc,  Xy'  +  /tty,  &c.  (where 
xyzw  is  the  intersection  of  the  assumed  line  with  the  tangent 
plane)  may  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  polar  with  respect  to 
the  Hessian  ^E\  and  also  of  the  polar  cubic  A' IT.     Now 
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tlie  result  of  substitution  in  Aff'  is  4  (n  -  2)  XiT' +  m Afi^' =  0. 
When  we  substitute  in  A'^^,  the  coefficient  of  \'  vanishes 
because  x'yzvf  is  on  the  surface,  and  that  of  y^  vanishes 
because  ocyzw  is  in  the  tangent  plane.  The  result  is  then 
3  (n  -  2)XA'£7'-f-/AA'Cr=0.  Eliminating  \ :  /li  between  these  two 
equations,  we  have  4^'A'f7'  =  3Aff'A*i7,  where  in  ts^U^&jfi. 
we  are  to  substitute  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  an 
arbitrary  line  with  the  tangent  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
several  determinants  of  the  system 

«l»   ««.?    «*s)    ^ 

a,  ^,   7,  8 
a',  /y,  y,  8' 

By  this  substitution  A'Z7^  becomes  in  oixfz'vo'  of  the  degree 
n  -  3  +  3  (n  -  1)  =  4n  -  6,  and  H'  being  of  the  degree  4  (n  -  2), 
the  equation  is  of  the  degree  8n  - 14.  This,  then,  is  the  degree 
of  the  locus  required. 

Now  the  points  at  which  two  fourpoint  tangents  can  be 
drawn  belong  to  this  locus.  At  any  one  of  these  points 
the  doubly  inflexional  tangents  evidently  both  lie  on  the 
polar  cubic  of  that  point,  and  their  plane  will  therefore  inter- 
sect that  cubic  in  a  third  line  which,  as  we  saw  (Art.  537), 
lies  in  the  plane  ^H\  Every  point  on  that  line  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  point  of  inflexion  of  the  polar  cubic ;  and  therefore 
the  plane  through  the  point  x'yz'uf  and  any  arbitrary  line  m\ji^i 
pass  through  a  point  of  inflexion.  The  points  then,  whose 
number  we  are  investigating,  and  which  are  evidently  double 
points  on  the  curve  TJS^  are  counted  doubly  among  the 
n  (tin  —  24)  (8n  -  14)  intersections  of  the  curve  US  with  the 
locus  determined  in  this  article.  Let  us  examine  now  what 
other  points  of  the  curve  JJS  can  belong  to  the  locus.  At 
any  point  on  this  curve  the  fourpoint  tangent  lies  in  the  polar 
cubic,  the  section  of  which  by  the  tangent  plane  consists 
of  this  line  and  a  conic ;  and  since  all  the  points  of  inflexion  of 
such  a  system  lie  in  the  line,  the  fourpoint  tangent  itself  is, 
in  this  case,  the  only  line  joining  x'yz'w'  to  a  point  of 
inflexion.  And  we  have  seen.  Art.  597,  that  the  number  of  such 
tangents  which  can  meet  an  assumed  line  is  2n  (n  —  8j 
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Now  Schubert  first  pointed  out  in  applying  his  method  of 
enumeration  to  the  present  problem,  as  we  shall  immediately 
show,  that  these  lines  must  be  counted  three  times.  We  bave, 
then,  the  equation 

2a  +  6n(w-3)(3w-2)  =  n(lln-24)(8n-14), 
whence  a  =  5n  (7n'  -  28n  +  30), 

which  Is  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed. 

601.  To  find  the  points  on  a  surface  where  a  line  can  be 
drawn  to  meet  in  five  consecutive  points,  we  have  to  form  the 
condition  that  the  intersection  of  AZ7',  A'Z7',  and  an  arbitrary 
plane  should  satisfy  ^*U\  as  well  as  A'?7'.  Clebsch 
applied  to  ^^U^  the  same  symbolical  method  of  elimination 
which  has  been  already  applied  to  A'Z7^  He  succeeded  in 
dividing  out  the  factor  c^  from  this  result;  but  in  the  final 
form  which  he  found,  and  for  which  I  refer  to  his  memoir, 
there  remain  c  symbols  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  result 
being  of  the  degree  14n  —  30  in  the  variables,  all  that  can  be 
concluded  from  it  is  that  through  the  points  which  I  have 
called  P  (Art.  600)  an  infinity  of  surfaces  can  be  drawn  of  the 
degree  I4w  — 30.  We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  number  of 
such  points  does  not  exceed  n  (1 1  n  -  24)  (14n  —  30). 

602.  The  numerical  solution  of  the  problems  proposed  in 
Art.  600  accomplished  by  Dr.  Schubert*  are  derived  from  the 
principle  of  correspondence,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Take  any  line  and  consider  the  correspondence  between  two 
planes  through  it,  such  that  when  the  first  passes  through  a 
given  point  there  are  p  points  which  determine  the  second, 
and  when  the  second  passes  through  a  given  point  q  points 
determine  the  first,  and,  moreover,  such  that  there  are  g  pairs 
of  corresponding  points  whose  connecting  lines  meet  an  arbitrary 
right  line,  then  the  number  of  planes  of  the  system  which 


^  cm,  Nackr,,  Feb.  1876 ;  Math,  Ann.,  x.  p.  102,  xi.  pp.  348-^7a    See  also  hia 
JCaW  dtr  aMhimden  QwiMin$  (1879),  pp.  286-7,  246. 
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contain  a  pair  of  corresponding  points  is  p  +  q]  but  since  of 
these  there  are  g  whose  connecting  lines  meet  the  arbitrary 
line,  the  remaining  p-^  q  —  g  contain  coinciding  pairs  of  points 
of  the  systems. 

We  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  establish  the  value  already 
stated  for  a.  The  points  of  contact  of  the  inflexional  tangents 
which  meet  an  arbitrary  given  right  line  I  are  easily  shown 
as  in  p.  546,  to  lie  on  the  intersection  of  U  with  a  surface 
of  the  degree  3n  — 4.  This  surface  meets  the  flecnodal  curve 
(see  notation  in  Examples,  Art.  599)  in  (3n  —  4)  a^  points,  which 
consist  of  the  a  points  of  contact  of  fourpoint  tangents  which 
meet  the  line  Z,  and  the  rf=(3n-4)a^-a  flecnodes,  whose 
ordinary  inflexional  tangent  nusets  Z. 

Accordingly,  we  may  suppose  a  pencil  of  rays  in  a  plane 
such  that  to  each  ray  which  meets  a  fourpoint  tangent  corresponds 
one  which  meets  the  other  inflexional  tangent  at  the  same 
flecnode.  In  such  a  pencil  there  will  be  a  +  rf  =  (3w  —  4)  a^ 
rays  meeting  as  well  a  fourpoint  tangent  as  also  the  other 
inflexional  tangent  at  its  flecnode.  But  these  rays  include 
the  a^  rays  to  the  points  of  the  flecnodal  curve  in  the  plane 
of  the  pencil  and  (w-l)a^  which  lie  in  the  tangent  planes 
through  the  vertex  of  the  pencil  to  U'  at  flecnodes.  Thus 
there  remain 

a\d-a^-  (n-l)a^  =  2(w-2}a^ 

rays  having  the  above  property.  These  must  be  the  rays 
which  intersect  tangents  which  have  fourfold  contact  at  parabolic 
points.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  otherwise  from  Art.  596  by 
the  usual  algebraical  methods  that  there  are 

2w(n-2)(lln-24) 

points  on  a  surface  of  the  degree  n  in  which  coincident 
inflexional  tangents  have  a  fourpoint  contact. 

The  d  tangent  lines  generate  a  ruled  surface  intersecting 
Z7  in  a  curve  of  degree  nd  which  consists  of  the  curve  of 
threefold  points  whose  degree  is  a^  and  of  that  of  ordinary 
intersections  of  degree  a/.    These  give 

a/  +  3<i^  =  nd. 
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Now  applying  the  principle  of  correspondence,  to  each  of  the 
a^  points  in  a  plane  correspond  n  —  3  simple  intersections  of  the 
tangents  at  them  with  U  and  to  each  of  the  points  a/  corresponds 
a  single  flecnode.  But  the  surface  generated  bj  d  lines  meets 
any  right  line  in  d  points  through  each  of  which  pass  n  —  3  lines 
connecting  a  point  a/  with  a  point  a^.  Hence  putting  (n  —  3)  (2 
for^, 

a/  +  (n  -  3)  a^  -  (n  -  3)  rf 

is  the  number  of  coincidences  of  a  flecnode  and  one  of  the 
simple  points  on  the  ordinary  inflexional  tangent.  Now  we 
saw  that  in  2(n  — 2)a^  fourfold  points  the  two  osculating 
tangents  coincidci  hence  the  difference 

a/+  (n  -  3)  a^-  (n-  3)  rf-  2  (n - 2) a^  =  (8n  -  14)  a^-  3a 

is  double  the  number  of  biflecnodal  points,  as  in  Art.  600. 

603.  Next  to  determine  13.  A  fivepoiut  contact  arises 
from  a  fourpoint  contact  by  the  coincidence  of  one  additional 
simple  point  of  intersection.  To  each  of  the  a^  points  in 
a  plane  correspond  n  -  4  simple  intersections  of  the  osculating 
tangents  at  them  with  27;  and  to  each  of  the  points  a^ 
in  the  plane  corresponds  a  single  fourfold  point.  Hence 
the  number  p-k-  q  for  these  two  systems  is  (n  —  4)  a^  +  a^* 
But  the  surface  M  meets  any  right  line  in  a  points  through 
each  of  which  passes  a  line  connecting  the  n  —  4  points  a,  to 
the  corresponding  a^;  hence  In  this  case  g  is  (n  — 4)a.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  number  of  coincidences  of  a  point  a,  with  a 
point  a^  is 

)8  =  (n -  4)  a^  +  a^  -  (n -  4)  a  =  (n-  8)  a^+4a  =  5n  (n-4)  (7n- 12). 

The  same  number  Is  found  from  the  analogous  relation 

i8  =  J.  +  i,-i, 

since  the  union  of  a  threepoint  with  an  ordinary  contact  also 
leads  to  a  fivepoint  one. 

Agalui  fourpoint  tangents  having  another  ordinary  contact 
may  arise  either  through  coincidence  of  two  simple  intersections 
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on  a  fourpoint  tangent,  giving  in  a  similar  manner  bj  the 
principle  of  correspondence 

7  =  2  (n  -  5)  o,  -  (n  -  5)  (n  -  4)  a ; 

or,  through  the  coincidence  of  a  simple  intersection  with  the 
threepoint  contact  of  an  inflexional  tangent  which  touches  else- 
where, giving 

7  =  (n-5)i,  +  6.-(n-5)i; 

or,  lastly,  by  the  coincidence  of  two  contacts  of  a  triple  ordinary 
tangent,  giving 

7  =  4Cj  — 6c, 
Each  method  leads  to 

7  =  2n  (n  -4)  (n-  5)  (3n-  5)  (w  +  6). 

Tangents  inflexional  in  two  places  arise  from  the  coinci- 
dences of  an  ordinary  intersection  with  an  ordinary  contact  on 
an  inflexional  tangent,  thus 

which  gives 

S=:iw(n-4)(n-5)(n*  +  3n''  +  29n-60). 

Inflexional  tangents  having  two  further  ordinary  contacts 
arise  from  coincidences  of  two  simple  intersections  among  those 
on  inflexional  tangents  having  one  other  ordinary  contact,  thus 

26  =  2(n-6)6, -(n-5)(#i-6)6; 

or,  from  coincidence  of  a  simple  intersection  with  one  of  the 
ordinary  contacts  among  those  on  tangents  having  three  sucb| 
whence 

8  =  (w-6)c,+  3c,-3  (n-  6)c 

=:iw(w-4)  (n  -5)  (n-6)  (n' +  On"  +  20n - 60). 

Finally,  four  ordinary  contacts  arise  from  coincidence  of  two 
simple  intersections  in  the  case  of  a  tangent  line  having  three 
ordinary  contacts.     Whence 

4{:=2(n-7)c,-(n-6)(n-7)c; 
{:=^>jn(n-.4)  (n-  5)  (n-6)  (n-7)  (n'-f  6n»+  7n-30). 
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CONTACT  OF   PLANES  WITH  SURFACES. 

604.  We  can  discuss  the  cases  of  planes  which  touch  a 
surface  in  the  same  algebraic  manner  as  we  have  done  those  of 
touching  lines.  Every  plane  which  touches  a  surface  meets  it  in 
a  section  having  a  double  point ;  but  since  the  equation  of  a 
plane  includes  three  constants,  a  determinate  number  of  tan- 
gent planes  can  be  found  which  will  fulfil  two  additional 
conditions.  And  if  but  one  additional  condition  be  given,  an 
infinite  series  of  tangent  planes  can  be  found  which  will  satisfy 
it,  those  planes  enveloping  a  developable,  and  their  points  of 
contact  tracing  out  a  curve  on  the  surface.  It  may  be  re- 
quired either  to  determii^e  the  number  of  solutions  when  two 
additional  conditions  are  given,  or  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  curves  and  developables  just  mentioned,  when  one  additional 
condition  is  given.  Of  the  latter  class  of  problems  we  shall 
consider  but  two,  the  discussion  of  the  case  when  the  plane 
meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having  a  cusp,  and  that  when 
it  meets  it  in  a  section  having  two  double  points.  Other  cases 
have  been  considered  by  anticipation  in  the  last  section,  as 
for  example,  the  case  when  a  plane  meets  in  a  section  having 
a  double  point,  one  of  the  tangents  at  which  meets  in  four 
consecutive  points. 

605.  Let  the  coordinates  of  three  points  be  x'y'z'w\ 
x'y'z'w\  xyzw ;  then  those  of  any  point  on  the  plane  through 
the  points  will  be  \x'  +  fjLx'  +  vx^  \y  +  /x^ 4  vy,  &c. ;  and  if 
we  substitute  these  values  for  xyzw  in  the  equation  of  the 
surface,  we  shall  have  the  relation  which  must  be  satisfied  for 
every  point  where  this  plane  meets  the  surface.  Let  the  result 
of  substitution  be  [f^]  =  0,  then  [U^  may  be  written 

X"  U'  +  X">  A,,  U'  +  X"-Vil  U'  +  i\"^  (Mil,,  +  kA)'  U'  +  &c.  =  0, 
where  A„  =  x  ^^,  +  y  ^,  +  .   ^^,  +  «,  ^„ 

d  d  d  d 

The  plane  will  touch  the  surface  if  the  discriminant  of  this 
equation  in  X,  /a,  v  vanish.    If  we  suppose  two  of  the  points 
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fixed  and  the  third  to  be  variable,  then  this  discriminant  wiU 
represent  all  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface  which  can  be 
drawn  through  the  line  joining  the  two  fixed  points. 

We  shall  suppose  the  point  x'y'z'uf  to  be  on  the  surface, 
and  the  point  7!'y"z"vD"  to  be  taken  anywhere  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point;  then  we  shall  have  Z7^  =  0,  A^^E7^»0| 
and  the  discriminant  will  become  divisible  bj  the  square  of 
tkir.  For  of  the  tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn  to  a 
surface  through  anj  tangent  line  to  that  surface,  two  will 
coincide  with  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  of  contact  of 
that  line.  If  the  tangent  plane  at  vft/z'u/  be  a  double  tan- 
gent plane,  then  the  discriminant  we  are  considering,  instead 
of  being,  as  In  other  cases,  only  divisible  bj  the  square  of 
the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane,  will  contain  its  cube  as  a 
factor.  In  order  to  examine  the  condition  that  this  may  be 
so,  let  us,  for  brevity,  write  the  equation  [27]  as  follows,  the 
coefficients  of  X*,  X^'^  being  supposed  to  vanish, 

r\"-V  +  iX"-*  {Aim*  +  2B/AK  +  CO  +  &c.  =  0. 

T  represents  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  we  are  considering, 
C  Its  polar  quadric,  while  ^  =  0  is  the  condition  that  a/^y  VW 
should  lie  on  that  polar  quadric.  Now  It  will  be  found  that 
the  discriminant  of  {U]  Is  of  the  form 

where  ^  is  the  discriminant  when  T  vanishes  as  well  as  V 
and  ^,JT»  In  order  that  the  discriminant  may  be  divisible 
by  7",  some  one  of  the  factors  which  multiply  T*  must  either 
vanish  or  be  divisible  by  T. 

606.  First,  then,  let  A  vanish.  This  only  denotes  that  the 
point  oi^y^'z^ul'  lies  on  the  polar  quadric  of  x'xfz'uf  \  or,  since 
it  also  lies  In  the  tangent  plane,  that  the  point  oi^y'^z^ul'  lies 
on  one  of  the  Inflexional  tangents  at  x'xfzvf.  Thus  we  learn 
that  if  the  class  of  a  surface  be  ^,  then  of  the  p  tangent 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  an  ordinary  tangent  line 
two  coincide  with  the  tangent  plane  at  Its  point  of  contact, 
and  there  can  be  drawn  ^  —  2  distinct  from  that  plane;  but 
that  if  the  line  be  an  inflexional  tangent,  three  will  coincide 

£££S 
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With  that  tangent  plane,  and  there  can  be  drawn  only  p  -Z 
distinct  from  it.  If  we  suppose  that  a;'yVW  has  not  been 
taken  on  an  inflexional  tangent,  A  will  not  vanish,  and  we  maj 
set  this  factor  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion. 

We  may  examine,  at  the  same  time,  the  conditions  that  T 
should  be  a  factor  m  B*-  A  (7,  and  in  0. 

The  problem  which  arises  in  both  these  cases  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Suppose  that  we  are  given  a  function  Vy  whose  degrees 
in  x'yz%o\  in  x'y'z'w'^  and  in  xyzw  are  respectively  (\,  ft,  il). 
Suppose  that  this  represents  a  surface,  having  as  a  multiple 
line  of  the  order  /i,  the  line  joining  the  first  two  points;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  represents  a  series  of  planes  through 
that  line ;  to  find  the  condition  that  one  of  these  planes  should 
be  the  tangent  plane  T,  whose  degrees  are  (w-  1,  0,  1).  If  so, 
any  arbitrary  line  which  meets  T  will  meet  F,  and  therefore 
if  we  eliminate  between  the  equations  r=0,  F=0,  and  the 
equations  of  an  arbitrary  line 

oa;  +  Jy  +  c«  +  ef M?  =  0,   dx  +  Vy  +  cz  +  d'w  =  0, 

the  resultant  R  must  vanish.  This  is  of  the  degree  /l&  in  ahcd^ 
in  a'l/cd\  and  in  x''y"z'%D\  and  of  the  degree  /Lt(«  — 1)  +  X 
in  x'yz'w\  But  evidently  if  the  assumed  right  line  met  the 
line  joining  x'yz'w\  x'y''z'to\  R  would  vanish  even  though  T 
were  not  a  factor  in  V.  The  condition  (iV/=  0),  that  the  two 
lines  should  meet,  is  of  the  first  degree  in  all  the  quantities 
we  are  considering;  and  we  see  now  that  R  is  of  the  form 
M^R.  Rf  remains  a  function  of  x'yzw  alone,  and  is  of  the 
degree  /*  (n  -  2)  -f  X. 

607.  To  apply  this  to  the  case  we  are  considering,  since 
the  discriminant  of  [Z7]  represents  a  series  of  planes  through 
x*y'z'w\  x''y''z''w\  it  follows  that  J5*-^(7  and  <^  both  represent 
planes  through  the  same  line.  The  first  is  of  the  degree 
{2  [n  -  2),  2,  2},  while  ^  is  of  the  degrees  (n  -  2)  (n"  -  6), 
71*  —  2n'  +  n  -  6,  w'  —  2/i*  +  w  -  6,  as  appears  by  subtracting  the 
sum  of  the  degrees  of  2^,-4,  and  (J5*-  AG^  from  the  degrees 
of  the  discriminant  of  \TJ\  which  is  of  the  degree  ii(w— 1)* 
in  all  the  variables.  It  follows  then  from  the  last  article  that 
the  condition  (^=0)  that  T  should  be  a  factor  in  B^-AG 
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is  of  the  degree  4(n  — 2),  and  the  conditioD  (JT^O)  that  T 
should  be  a  factor  ia  ^  is  of  the  degree  (w  -  2)  (n*  —  w*  +  «  -  12). 
At  all  points  then  of  the  intersection  of  V  and  H.  the  tangent 
plane  must  be  considered  double.  H  is  no  other  than  the 
Hessian ;  the  tangent  plane  at  every  point  of  the  curve  TJH 
meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having  a  cusp,  and  is  to  be 
counted  as  double  (Art.  269).  The  curve  VK  is  the  locus  of 
points  of  contact  of  planes  which  touch  the  surface  in  two 
distinct  points  (Art.  28i6).  It  is  called  by  Prof.  Cayley  the 
node-'Couple  curve. 

608.  Let  us  consider  next  the  series  of  tangent  planes 
which  touch  along  the  curve  TJE,  They  form  a  developable 
whose  degree  is  p  =  2rt  (n-2)  (3/i- 4),  Ex.  3,  Art.  576.  The 
class  of  the  same  developable,  or  the  number  of  planes  of  the 
system  which  can  be  drawn  through  an  assigned  point,  id 
F  =  4n(n  —  I)  (w  — 2).  For  the  points  of  contact  are  evidently 
the  intersections  of  the  curve  VH  with  the  first  polar  of 
the  assigned  point.  We  can  also  determine  the  number  of 
stationary  planes  of  the  system.  If  the  equation  of  27,  the 
plane  z  being  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  curve  TJH^ 
be  « +  y"  -f  w,  +  &c.  =  0,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  direction 

of  the  tangent  to  VR  ia  in  the  line  --7-»  =  0.  Now  the  tan- 
gent planes  to  U  are  the  same  at  two  consecutive  points 
proceeding  along  the  inflexional  tangent  y.  If  then  u,  do 
not  contain  any  term  ^  (that  is  to  say,  if  the  inflexional  tan- 
gent meet  the  surface  in  four  consecutive  points),  the  direction 
of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  TJH  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
inflexional  tangent ;  and  the  tangent  planes  at  two  consecutive 
points  on  the  curve  UH  will  be  the  same.  The  number  of 
stationary  tangent  planes  is  then  equal  to  the  number  of  inter- 
sections of  the  curve  TJR  with  the  surface  S.  But  since  the 
curve  touches  the  surface,  Art.  596,  we  have 

a  =  2w(n-2)(lln-24). 

From  these  data  all  the  singularites  of  the  developable  which 
touches  along  TJB.  can  be  determined,  />•  being  the  r,  y  the  n^ 
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and  a  the  same  as  at  p.  292,  we  have 

/[A  =  n(n-2)(28n-60),  F=4n(n-1)  (n-2),  p=2ri(n-2)(3n-4), 

a  =  2n(n-2)(lln-24),  )8  =  n(n- 2)  (70n-160); 
2^  =  n  (n  -  2)  (16n*  -  64w'  +  80n*  -  108n  + 156), 
2A  =  n  (n  -  2)  (784n*  -  4928n'  +  10320n''  -  7444n  +  648). 

The  developable  here  considered  answers  to  a  cuspidal  line 
on  the  reciprocal  surface,  whose  singularities  are  got  by  inter- 
changing fjk  and  F,  a  and  )3,  &c.  in  the  above  formulae. 

The  class  of  the  developable  touching  along  UK^  which  is 
the  degree  of  a  double  curve  on  the  reciprocal  surface,  is  seen 
as  above  to  be  n(n  — 1)  (n  — 2)  (n*  — ti*  +  n  — 12).  Its  other 
singularities  will  be  obtained  in  the  next  section,  where  we 
shall  ako  determine  the  number  of  solutions  in  some  cases  where 
a  tangent  plane  is  required  to  fulfil  two  other  conditions. 

THEORY  OF  RECIPROCAL  SURFACES. 

609.  Understanding  bj  ordinary  singularities  of  a  sur* 
face,  those  which  in  general  exist  either  on  the  surface  or 
its  reciprocal,  we  may  make  the  following  enumeration  of 
them.  A  surface  may  have  a  double  curve  of  degree  b  and 
a  cuspidal  of  degree  c.  The  tangent  cone,  determined  as  in 
Art.  277,  includes  doubly  the  cone  standing  on  the  double 
curve  and  trebly  that  standing  on  the  cuspidal  curve,  so  that 
if  the  degree  of  the  tangent  cone  proper  be  a,  we  have 

a  +  26  +  3c  =  n(n-l). 

The  class  of  the  cone  a  is  the  same  as  the  degree  of  the 
reciprocal.  Let  a  have  B  double  and  k  cuspidal  edges.  Let 
b  have  k  apparent  double  points,  and  t  triple  points  which 
are  also  triple  points  on  the  surface ;  and  let  c  have  h  apparent 
double  points.  Let  the  curves  b  and  c  intersect  in  7  points, 
which  are  stationary  points  on  the  former,  in  fi  which  are 
stationary  points  on  the  latter,  and  in  t  which  are  singular 
points  on  neither.  Let  the  curve  of  contact  a  meet  6  in  p 
points,  and  c  in  a-  points.  Let  the  same  letters  accented  denote 
singularities  of  the  reciprocal  surface. 
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610.  We  saw  (Art.  279)  that  the  points  where  the  curve 
of  contact  meets  d'27,  give  rise  to  cuspidal  edges  on  the 
tangent  cone.  But  when  the  line  of  contact  consists  of  the 
complex  curve  a  +  2b  +  Bcj  and  when  we  want  to  determine 
the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  on  the  cone  a,  the  points  where 
b  and  c  meet  A^U  are  plainly  irrelevant  to  the  question* 
Neither  shall  we  have  cuspidal  edges  answering  to  all  the 
points  where  a  meets  A*{7y  since  a  common  edge  of  the  cones 
a  and  c  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the  complex 
conoi  although  not  so  on  either  cone  considered  separately* 
The  following  formulae  contain  an  analysis  of  the  intersections 
of  each  of  the  curves  a,  b^  c,  with  the  surface  A^U^ 

a(n-2)  =  ic  +  />  +  2o-  1 

6(n-2)=p  +  2i8  +  37  +  3<i (A). 

c(fi-2)  =  2a-  +  4^  +  7  J 
The  reader  can  see  without  difficulty  that  the  points  indicated 
in  these  formulae  are  included  in  the  intersections  of  A^U 
with  a,  by  Cj  respectively;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
reason  for  the  numerical  multipliers  which  are  used  in  the 
formul®.  Although  it  is  probably  not  impossible  to  account 
for  these  constants  by  a  priori  reasoning,  I  prefer  to  explain 
the  method  by  which  I  was  led  to  them  inductively.* 

611.  We  know  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  cubic  is  a  surface 
of  the  twelfth  degreCi  which  has  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  degree,  since  its  equation  is  of  the  form  64/S'  =  T*j 
where  8  is  of  the  fourth  and  T  of  the  sixth  degree  (p.  485). 
Each  of  the  twenty-seven  lines  (p.  497)  on  the  surface  answers 
to  a  double  line  on  the  reciprocal.  The  proper  tangent 
conCi  being  the  reciprocal  of  a  plane  section  of  the  cubic, 
is  of  the  sixth  degree,  and  has  nine  cuspidal  edges.  Thus  we 
have  a'  =  6,  i'  =  27,  c  =  24,  n  =  12,  a'  +  2 J'  +  3c^=  12.11.     The 

*  The  first  attempt  to  explain  the  effect  of  nodal  and  cnapidal  lines  on  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal  surface  was  made  in  the  year  1847,  in  two  papers  which  I  con- 
tributed to  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jownal,  yoL  II.  p.  65|  and 
lY.  p.  188.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  however,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  twenty-seven  right  lines  on  a  cubic,  by  enabling  me  to  form  a  clear  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  cubic,  led  me  to  the  theory  in  the  form  here 
explained.  Some  few  additional  details  will  be  found  in  a  memoir  which  I  contribated 
to  the  Tramaetiona  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxill.  p.  461. 
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intersections  of  the  curves  c'  and  V  with  the  line  of  contact  of 
a  cone  d  through  any  assumed  point,  answer  to  tangent  planed 
to  the  original  cubic,  whose  points  of  contact  are  the  inter- 
sections of  an  assumed  plane  with  the  parabolic  curve  TJH^ 
and  with  the  twenty-seven  lines.  Consequently  there  are 
twelve  points  c  and  twenty-seven  points  p' ;  one  of  the  latter 
points  lying  on  each  of  the  lines,  of  which  the  nodal  line  of 
the  reciprocal  surface  is  made  up. 

Now  the  sixty  points  of  intersection  of  the  curve  a'  with 
the  second  polar,  which  is  of  the  tenth  degree,  consist  of 
the  nine  points  #c',  the  twenty-seven  points  />',  and  the  twelve 
points  g\  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  last  points  must 
count  double,  since  we  cannot  satisfy  an  equation  of  the  form 
9a  +  27i  + 12c=60,  by  any  integer  values  of  a,  i,  c  except 
li  ],  2.     Thus  we  are  led  to  the  first  of  the  equations  {A). 

Consider  now  the  points  where  any  of  the  twenty-seven 
lines  h  meets  the  same  surface  of  the  tenth  order.  The  points 
ff  answer  to  the  points  where  the  twenty-seven  right  lines 
touch  the  parabolic  curve;  and  there  are  two  such  points  on 
each  of  these  lines  (Art.  287).  There  are  also  five  points  i 
on  each  of  these  lines  (Art.  530),  and  we  have  just  seen  that 
there  is  one  point  p.  Now,  since  the  equation  a  H-  2i  +  5c  =  10, 
can  have  only  the  systems  of  integer  solutions  (1,  2,  1)  or 
(3,  1,  1),  the  ten  points  of  intersection  of  one  of  the  lines 
with  the  second  polar  must  be  made  up  either  p  +  2/8'  +  f',  or 
3p'  +  )8'4-^',  and  the  latter  form  is  manifestly  to  be  rejected. 
But,  considering  the  curve  V  as  made  up  of  the  twenty-seven 
lines,  the  points  i  occur  each  on  three  of  these  lines :  we  are 
then  led  to  the  formula  V  {n'  -  2)  =  p'  +  2/8'  +  3^. 

The  example  we  are  considering  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine  the  coefficient  of  7  in  the  second  formula  A^  because 
there  are  no  points  7  on  the  reciprocal  of  a  cubic. 

Lastly,  the  two  hundred  and  forty  points  in  which  the  curve 
c  meets  the  second  polar  are  made  up  of  the  twelve  points  a\ 
and  the  fifty-four  points  /S'.  Now  the  equation  12a  4  546  =  240 
only  admits  of  the  systems  of  integer  solutions  (11,  2),  or  (2,  4), 
and  the  latter  is  manifestly  to  be  preferred.  In  this  way  we 
are  led  to  assign  all  the  coefficients  of  the  equations  [A)  except 
those  of  7. 
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612.  Let  us  DOW  examine  in  the  same  way  the  reciprocal 
of  a  surface  of  the  n!"  order,  which  has  no  multiple  points* 
We  have  then  n=:n{n  -  1)*,  w  -  2  =  (n -  2)  (w'+ 1),  a  =  w (n - 1) ; 
and  for  the  nodal  and  cuspidal  curves  we  have  (Art  286) 

y  =  iw(w-  l)(w-.2)(n"-w'  +  w-12),   c'  =  4n  (n- 1)  (n-2). 

The  number  of  cuspidal  edges  on  the  tangent  cone  to  the 
reciprocal,  answering  to  the  number  of  points  of  inflexion  on 
a  plane  section  of  the  original,  gives  us  K=3n{n  —  2).  The 
points  p'  and  a  answer  to  the  points  of  intersection  of  an 
assumed  plane  with  the  curves  UK  and  UH  (Art.  607) ; 
hence  p'  =  n  (w  -  2)  (w'  -  n*  +  n  -  1 2),  cr'  =  4n  (n  -  2).  Substitute 
these  values  in  the  formula  a' (w' —  2)  =  /  +  p' +  2cr',  and  it  is 
satisfied  identically,  thus  verifying  the  first  of  formulae  (A). 

We  shall  next  apply  the  same  case  to  the  third  of  the 
formulae  {A).  It  was  proved  (Art.  608)  that  the  number  of 
points  ^  is  2n  [n  —  2)  (lln  —  24).  Now  the  intersections  of  the 
nodal  and  cuspidal  curves  on  the  reciprocal  surface  answer  to 
the  planes  which  touch  at  the  points  of  meeting  of  the  curves 
UHj  and  UK  on  the  original  surface.  If  a  plane  meet  the 
surface  in  a  section  having  an  ordinary  double  point  and  a  cusp, 
since  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  touching  at  the  latter  point  it  is 
a  double  tangent  plane,  it  belongs  in  two  ways  to  the  system 
which  touches  along  UK]  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  stationary 
plane  of  that  system.  And,  since  evidently  the  points  ff^  are 
to  be  included  in  the  intersections  of  the  nodal  and  cuspidal 
curve,  the  points  Z7,  H^  K  must  either  answer  to  points  fi^ 
or  points  y.  Assuming,  as  It  is  natural  to  do,  that  the 
points  13  count  double  among  the  intersections  of  UHK^ 
we  have 

7'  =  n{4(n-2)}.{(n-2)(n*-w«  +  n-12)}-4n(n-2)(lln-24) 

=  \n  (w  -2)  (n-  3)  (n'+  3n-  16). 

But  if  we  substitute  the  values  already  found  for  c',  n',  <t',  ^, 
the  quantity  c' (n' -  2)  —  2cr' —  4/8^  becomes  also  equal  to  the 
value  just  assigned  for  ♦/.  Thus  the  third  of  the  formulae  A 
is  verified.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  assume  that  the 
points  fi  count  /l&  times  and  that  the  points  7  count  fi,  times 
Bmong  the  intersections  of  UHK^  and  to  have  written  that 
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formula  provisionally  c  (n  —  2)  =  2a-  +  /t*/8  +  X7,  when,  proceeding 
as  above,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  formula  could  not 
be  satisfied  unless  X  a  1,  /l»  s  4. 

It  oulj  remains  to  examine  the  second  of  the  formulso  {A). 
We  have  just  assigned  the  values  of  all  the  quantities  involved 
in  it  except  f.  Substituting  then  these  values,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  triple  tangent  planes  to  a  surface  of  the  n"*  degree 
is  given  bj  the  formula 

6f'  =  n(n-2)(n'-4n'  +  7fi*-45n*+114n»-llln«+548n-960), 
which  verifies,  as  it  gives  t^  =  45  when  n  =  3. 

613.  It  was  proved  (Art.  279)  that  the  points  of  contact 
of  those  edges  of  the  tangent  cone  which  touch  in  two  distinct 
points  lie  on  a  certain  surface  of  the  degree  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3). 
Now  when  the  tangent  cone  is,  as  before,  a  complex  cone 
a  +  2&  +  dc,  it  is  evident  that  among  these  double  tangents 
will  be  included  those  common  edges  of  the  cones  abj  which 
meet  the  curves  a,  b  in  distinct  points ;  and,  similarly,  for  the 
other  pairs  of  cones.  If  then  we  denote  bj  [ab]  the  number 
of  the  apparent  intersections  of  the  curves  a  and  bj  that  is 
to  saj,  the  number  of  points  in  which  these  curves  seen 
from  anj  point  of  space  seem  to  intersect,  though  they  do 
not  actually  do  so,  the  following  formule  will  contain  an 
analysis  of  the  intersections  of  a,  &,  c,  with  the  surface  of 
the  degree  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3) : 

o(n-2)(n-3)  =  2S+3[ac]  +  2[aJ], 
fc  (w  -  2)  {n  -  3)  =  4Jfc  +  [ab]  +  3  [Jc], 
c  (fi-2)  (n-.3)  =  6A+ [oc]  +  2  [5c]. 
Now  the  number  of  apparent  intersections  of  two  curves  is  at 
once  deduced  from  that  of  their  actual  intersections.     For   if 
cones  be  described  having  a  common  vertex  and  standing  on 
the  two  curves,  their  common  edges  must  answer  either  to 
apparent  or  actual  intersections.     Hence, 

*[ai]  =  ai-2p,   [ac]=ac-3a-,   [ Jc]  =  5c - 3^8 - 27 - 1 . 

*  If  the  inrfaoe  hare  a  nodal  cnrre,  but  no  cnspidal,  there  will  still  be  a  deter- 
minate number  t  of  cuspidal  points  on  the  nodal  eorre,  and  the  abore  equation 
receiTes  the  modification  [ab]  =  a6  —  2/>  —  t.  In  determiningi  howeTer,  the  degree  of 
the  reciprocal  surface  the  quantity  [ab]  is  eliminated. 
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Substituting  these  yalues,  we  have 

a  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  =  25  +  2aA  +  Sac  -  4p  -  ^o- 
6(n-2)  (n-3)  =  4*  +  ai  +  3ic 
c  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  =  6A  +  ac  +  2 Jc 

The  first  and  third  of  these  equations  are  satisfied  identically 
if  we  substitute  for  ^8,  7,  p,  cr,  &c.,  the  talues  used  in  the  last 
article,  to  which  we  are  to  add  25'  =  n(n- 2)  (n*  — 9),  t'sO, 
and  the  value  of  V  got  from  (Art.  608)^ 

2A'  =  n  (n  -  2)  (1 6w*  -  64n'  +  SOw'  -  108n  +  156). 

The  second  equation  enables  us  to  determine  k^  by  the  equation 

Skf  =  n  (n  -  2)  (n'"  -  6n'  +  16n"  -  54n' 

+  164n'  -  288n*  +  547n*  -  1058n'  +  1068w*  -  1214fi  + 1464) ; 

from  this  expression  the  rank  of  the  developable,  of  which  b'  is 
the  cuspidal  edge,  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

Putting  in  the  values  already  obtidned  for  these  quantities 
we  find 

-B'  =  n  (fi  -  2)  (n  -  3)  (n"  +  2n  -  4). 

This  is  then  the  rank  of  the  developable  formed  by  the  planes 
which  have  double  contact  with  the  given  surface. 

614.  From  formulae  A  and  B  we  can  calculate  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  caused  by  the  singularities 
on  the  original  surface  enumerated  Art.  609.  If  the  degree  of 
a  cone  diminish  from  m  to  m  —  Z,  that  of  its  reciprocal  diminishes 
from  m  (wi  —  1)  to  (m -  Q  (m  -  Z—  1) ;  that  is  to  say,  is  reduced 
by  Z(2m-Z— 1).  Now  the  tangent  cone  to  a  surface  is  in 
general  of  the  degree  fi(n-l),  and  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  surface  has  nodal  and  cuspidal  lines  this  degree  is  reduced 
by  2b  +  3c.  There  is  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal  surface 

2>  =  (26  +  3c)(2n»-2n-2i-3c-l). 

But  the  existence  of  nodal  and  cuspidal  curves  on  the  surface 
causes  also  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  double  and  cuspidal 
edges  in  the  tangent  cone.    From  the  diminution  in  the  degree 
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of  the  reciprocal  surface  just  giTen  must  be  subtracted  twice 
the  diminQtion  of  the  number  of  double  edges,  and  three  times 
that  of  the  cuspidal  edges.    Now,  from  formulae  A^  we  have 

it  =  (a  -  6-  c)  (n  -  2)  +  6i8  +  47  +  3^ 
But|  since  if  the  surface  had  no  multiple  lines,  the  number  of 
cuspidal  edges  on  the  tangent  cone  would  be  (a  +  2&  +  3c)  (n  —  2), 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  is 

-8"=  (36  +  4c)  (n - 2) -  6)8 - 47- 3^ 
Again,  from  the  first  system  of  equations  in  last  article,  we  have 

(a-  26- 3c)  (n  -  2)  (n-3)  =  2S-  8*-  18A-  12  [ic], 
and  putting  for  [be]  its  Talue 

2S  =  (a  -  26  -  3c)  (n- 2)  (n-  3)  +  8*  +  18A  +  12Jc  -  36i8-247-12i: 
But  if  the  surface  had  no  multiple  Unes,  22  would 

=  (a  +  26  +  3c)(n-2)(n-3). 

The  diminution  then  in  the  number  of  double  edges  is  given 

by  the  formula 

2S^  (46  +  6c)  {n  -  2)  (n-  3)  -8*-  18A-  126c  +  36i8+  247+  12t. 

Thus  the  entire  diminution  in  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal 
D  —  3-ff'—  2H  is,  when  reduced, 

n  (76-f  12c) -46'-9c"- 86-15C  +  8*  +  18A  - 18)8  - 127  -  12f  +  9^. 

615.  The  formulae  J5,  reduced  by  the  formula 

a  +  26+3c  =  fi(n-l), 

become        a(- 4n  + 6)  =  28-a*-4/}-9<r  1 

6(-4n  +  6)  =  4Jfe-26*-9i8-67-3»-2p>...  (C). 
c  (-  4n  +  6)  =  6A -  3c'-  6i8 -  47 - 2» -3<tJ 

To  each  of  these  formulae  we  add  now  four  times  the  corre- 
sponding formula  A ;  and  we  simplify  the  results  by  writing 
for  a'  —  a  -  25  -  3/tf,  n'  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  surface,  by 
giving  E  the  same  meaning  as  In  Art.  613,  and  by  writing  for 
c*  —  c  —  2A  —  3i8,  S  the  order  of  the  developable  generated  by 
the  curve  c ;  we  thus  obtain  the  formulae  in  the  more  convenient 
shape, 


2i2  =  2p-i8-3t[ 
3i8+c  =  i8  +  5a--2») 


38+ 
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From  the  first  of  eqaations  A  and  D  we  may  also  obtain 
the  equation 

(n-l)a  =  n'  +  p  +  3<r, 

the  truth  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  consideration  that  a, 
the  curve  of  simple  contact  from  any  one  point,  intersects  the 
first  polar  of  any  other  point,  either  in  the  n'  points  of  contact 
of  tangent  planes  passing  through  the  line  joining  the  two 
points,  or  else  in  the  p  points  where  a  meets  &,  or  the  a  points 
where  it  meets  c,  since  every  first  polar  passes  through  the 
curves  &,  c. 

616.  The  e£Fect  of  multiple  lines  in  diminishing  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal  may  be  otherwise  investigated.  The  points 
of  contact  of  tangent  planes,  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
given  line,  are  the  intersections  with  the  surface  of  the  curve 
of  degree  (n  — 1)',  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  first  polara 
of  any  two  points  on  the  line.  I7ow,  let  us  first  consider  the 
case  when  the  surface  has  only  an  ordinary  double  curve  of 
degree  b.  The  first  polars  of  the  two  points  pass  each  through 
this  curve,  so  that  their  intersection  breaks  up  into  this  curve 
b  and  a  complemental  curve  d.  Now,  in  looking  for  the  points 
of  contact  of  tangent  planes  through  the  given  line,  in  the 
first  place,  instead  of  taking  the  points  where  the  complex 
curve  b-^d  meets  the  surface,  we  are  only  to  take  those  in 
which  d  meets  it,  which  causes  a  reduction  bn  in  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal.  But,  further,  we  are  not  to  take  all  the 
points  in  which  d  meets  the  surface:  those  in  which  it  meets 
the  curve  b  have  to  be  rejected;  they  are  in  number 
2&  (n  —  2)  —  r  (Art.  346]  where  r  is  the  rank  of  the  system  b. 
Now,  these  points  consist  of  the  r  points  on  the  curve  6, 
the  tangents  at  which  meet  the  line  through  which  we  are 
seeking  to  draw  tangent  planes  to  the  given  surface,  and  of 
2i(n-2)  — 2r  points  at  which  the  two  polar  surfaces  touch. 
These  last  are  cuspidal  points  on  the  double  curve  &;  that  is 
to  say,  points  at  which  the  two  tangent  planes  coincide,  and 
they  count  for  three  in  the  intersections  of  the  curve  d  with 
the  given  surface,  since  the  three  surfaces  touch  at  these  points ; 
while  the  r  points  being  ordinary  points  on  the  double  line 
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only  count  for  two.    The  total  reduction  then  is 

tii  +  2r  +  3  [2b {n -  2) - 2r}  =i (7n -  X2) -4r, 

which  agrees  with  the  preceding  theoiy^ 

If  the  cunre  &,  instead  of  being  merely  a  double  curve, 
were  a  multiple  curve  on  the  surface  of  the  order  p  of  mul- 
tiplicitji  I  have  found  for  the  reduction  of  the  degree  of  the 
reciprocal  (see  Transactions  qf  the  Royal  JrUh  Academy^  vol. 
XXIII.  p.  485) 

J(i?-l)(3;?+l)n-2Jp(p»-l)-y*(p-l)rj 

for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  of  the  cone 
of  simple  contact 

6{3(i?-l)'n-i>(i>-l)(2p-l)}-;)(;?.l)(p-2)r, 
and  for  twice  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  its  double  edges 
22jp(p-l)n*-J(/?-l)(Ui>-8)n 

+  ip(j?-l)(8p-2)-/(p-l)*6'+p(;>-l)(4p-6)r« 

617*  The  theory  just  ei^plained  oqght  to  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  a 
developable  reduces  to  nothing.  This  application  of  the  theory 
both  verifies  the  theory  itself  and  enables  us  to  determine  some 
singularities  of  developables  not  given,  Arts.  325,  &c.  We  use 
the  notation  of  the  section  referred  to.  The  tangent  cone  to  a 
developable  consists  of  n  planes;  it  has  therefore  no  cuspidal 
edges  and  \n(n—\)  double  edges.  The  simple  line  of  contact 
(a)  consists  of  n  lines  of  the  system  each  of  which  meets  the 
ouspidal  edge  m  once,  and  the  double  line  x  in  (r  — 4)  points 
(see  Art.  330).  The  lines  m  and  x  intersect  at  the  a  points  of 
contact  of  the  stationary  planes  of  the  system ;  for  since  there 
three  consecutive  lines  of  the  system  are  in  the  same  plane,  the 
interseptipn  of  thp  firist  and  third  give3  a  point  on  the  line  x.f 


*  The  method  of  this  article  is  not  applied  to  the  case  where  the  snrfaoe  has  a 
cuspidal  corye  in  the  Mempir  hqm  which  I  cite,  and  I  hare  not  iinoe  attempted 
to  repair  the  omission. 

t  It  is  only  on  aooonnt  of  their  occurrence  in  this  example  that  I  ¥ra8  led  to 
include  the  points  i  in  the  theory. 
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We  have  then  the  following  table.  The  letters  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  equations  refer  to  the  notation  of  this  Chapter 
and  those  on  the  right  to  that  of  Chapter  xii. : 

n  =  rj  o  =  fi,  ft  =  a;,  c  =  m; 

p  =  n(r-4),   0"  =  ^,   /e  =  0,  I3==l3j  h^hj  t  =  a;   n'  =  0,   8=r] 

and  the  quantities  t^  7,  B  remain  to  be  determined.  On  sub- 
stituting these  values  in  formul®  A  and  Dy  Arts.  610,  615,  we 
get  the  system  of  equations 

n(r-2)=n{2+(r-4)},  ^ 

X  (r-2)  =  n(r-4)+2/8  +  37+3«, 
wi(r-2)=2n+4)8  +  7, 

25  =  2n(r-4)-)8-3a, 
3r  +  wi  =  5n  -  2a  +  i9, 

The  first  and  fourth  of  these  equations  are  identically  true,  and 
the  sixth  is  verified  by  the  equations  of  Arts.  326,  327.  The 
three  remaining  equations  determine  the  three  quantities,  whose 
values  have  not  before  been  given,  viz.  t  the  number  of  ^^  points 
on  three  lines  "  of  the  system ;  7  the  number  of  points  of  the 
system  through  each  of  which  passes  another  non^consecutive 
line  of  the  system;  and  R  the  rank  of  the  developable  of 
which  X  is  the  cuspidal  edge.  These  quantities  being  deter- 
mined, we  can  by  an  interchange  of  letters  write  down  the 
reciprocal  singularities,  the  number  of  ^^  planes  through  three 
lines,"  &c. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  reqaired  to  apply  the  preceding  tl^eory  to  the  case  considered 
Art.  329.    Call  k^  the  number  of  apparent  doable  poiats  on  6,  Art.  609,  &c 

Ant.  y  =  6(*-3)  (A-4),    8<  =  4  (A  -  8)  (A -4)  (A  -  6), 

Ai  =  (A-8)  (2Jfe» -  18A«  +  57* -  66),   -R  =  2  (A- 1)  (A-8). 

And  for  the  reciprocal  Bingularitiee 

y  =  2  (A  -  2)  (A  -  8),    a**  =  4  (A  -  2)  (A  -  8)  (A  -  4), 

A/  =  (A  -  2)  (A  -  8)  (2A«  -  lOA  +  11),    iZ*  =  6  (A  -  8)«. 

Ex.  2.  Two  Borfaoes  intersect  the  sum  of  whose  degrees  iap  and  their  product  q. 

Ant,  y  =  q{pq-^-^q^^  16). 

This  follows  from  the  table,  p.  809,  but  can  be  proved  directly  by  the  method  used 
(Arts.  848,  471),  see  Trantaetiant  of  the  Royal  Irish  AcatUmy,  rol.  XXIII.  p.  469, 

i2=3^(i>-2Hy(/'-3)-ll. 
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Ex.  3.  To  find  the  angnLyities  of  the  developable  generated  by  a  line  resting 
twice  on  a  given  cnrre.  The  planes  of  this  system  aze  evidently  "  planes  thioagh 
two  lines"  of  the  original  system :  the  class  of  the  system  is  therefore  y ;  and  the 
other  singularitieB  are  the  redprocab  of  those  of  the  system  whose  cuspidal  edge 
is  X,  calcnlatfd  in  this  article.  Thus  the  rank  of  the  system,  or  the  order  of  the 
developable,  is  g^ven  by  the  fbrmnla 

2ir  =  2si(r-4)-a-8/3. 

618.  Since  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  mled  surface 
reduces  always  to  the  degree  of  the  original  surface  (p.  105) 
the  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces  ought  to  account  for  this  re« 
duction.  1  have  not  obtained  this  explanation  for  ruled  surfaces 
in  general,  but  some  particular  cases  are  examined  and  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  already  cited.  I  give  only  one  example  here. 
Let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  derived,  as  in  Art.  464,  from 
the  elimination  of  t  between  the  equations 

a<*  +  Jt*-*  +  &c.  =  0,  a't'  +  J'**"*  +  &c.  =  0, 
where  a,  a\  &c.  are  any  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates. 
Then  if  we  write  k-^-l^fjkj  the  degree  of  the  surface  is  /i, 
having  a  double  line  of  the  order  ^(ja-  l)(/i  — 2),  on  which 
are  J  (/*  -  2)  (/*  -  3)  (^  -  4)  triple  points.  For  the  apparent 
double  points  of  this  double  curve  we  have 

and  the  developable  generated  by  that  curve  is  of  the  order 
2  (/Li  -  2)  (/i  —  3).    It  will  be  found  then  that  we  have 

a  =  2(A*-l),J  =  i(M-l)(M-2),^=30it-2),S=2(/*-2)(^-3) 

values  which  agree  with  what  was  proved, '  Art.  614,  that 
the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  in  the  tangent  cone  is  diminished 
by  3b  (/i  —  2)  —  3f,  while  the  double  edges  are  diminished  by 
2b  [fi  -  2)  (/*  -  3)  -  4*.  In  verifying  the  separate  formul®  B 
the  remark,  note.  Art.  613,  must  be  attended  to. 

I  have  also  tried  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  surface,  which 
is  the  envelope  of  the  plane  aa"  + J/8"-h  C7"-f  &c.,  where 
a,  iS,  7  are  arbitrary  parameters,  but  have  only  succeeded  when 
n  =  3.  We  have  here  (see  Art.  523,  Ex.  2)  n  =  12,  n'  =  9,  a  » 18 ; 
b  being  the  number  of  cubics  with  two  double  points  (that  is,  of 
systems  of  conic  and  line)  which  can  be  drawn  through  seven 
points,  is  21 ;  c  is  24,  since  the  cuspidal  curve  is  the  intersection 
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of  the  surfaces  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  order  represented  by 
the  two  invariants  of  the  given  cubic  equation ;  for  the  same 
reason  A=180  and  5=c*-c- 2A-3i8=  192 -3/8;  t  being  the 
number  of  cubics  with  three  double  points  (that  is,  of  systems 
of  three  right  lines)  which  can  be  drawn  through  six  points, 
is  15.  The  reciprocal  of  envelopes  of  the  kind  we  are  con- 
sidering can  have  no  cuspidal  curve.  This  consideration  gives 
ic  =  27,  S  =  108.    The  formulas  A  and  D  then  give 

180  =  27  +  />  +  2cr,   210  =  p  +  2)8  +  37  +  45,   240  =  2<r  +  4i8+7, 

9-18  =  27-0-,   25=2/>-i8,   3(192-3i8)  +  24  =  5cr  +  i8. 

These  six  equations  determine  the  five  unknowns  and  give  one 
equation  of  verification.     We  have 

p  =  81,    cr  =  36,    i9  =  42,    7  =  0,    -B  =  60. 

619.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Hessian  of  a  ruled 
surface  meets  the  surface  only  in  its  multiple  lines,  and  in  the 
generators  each  of  which  is  intersected  by  one  consecutive. 
For,  Art.  463,  if  xy  be  any  generator,  that  part  of  the  equa- 
tion which  is  only  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y  is  of  the  form 
{xz  -f  yw)  (f>.  Then,  Art.  287,  the  part  of  the  Hessian  which 
does  not  contain  x  and  y  is 

which  reduces  to  ^^.  But  xy  intersects  4>  only  in  the  points 
where  it  meets  multiple  lines.  But  if  the  equation  be  of  the 
form  ua;  +  vy' (Art.  287)  the  Hessian  passes  through  xy.  Thus 
in  the  case  considered  in  the  last  article,  the  number  of  lines 
which  meet  one  consecutive  are  easily  seen  to  be  2  (^  —  2) ; 
and  the  curve  UH^  whose  order  is  4/i  (/i  —  2),  consists  of  these 
lines,  each  counting  for  two  and  therefore  equivalent  to  4  (^-  2) 
in  the  intersection,  together  with  the  double  line  equivalent 
to  4  (/i  —  1)  (/i  —  2).  Again,  if  a  surface  have  a  multiple  line 
whose  degree  is  971,  and  order  of  multiplicity  p^  it  will  be  a 
line  of  order  4  (p  -  1)  on  the  Hessian,  and  will  be  equivalent 
to  4«ip  {p-l)  on  the  curve  UH.  Now  the  ruled  surface 
generated  by  a  line,  resting  on  two  right  lines  and  on  a  curve 
m  (which  is  supposed  to  have.no  actual  multiple  point)  is  of 
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order  2m,  having  the  right  lines  as  moltiples  of  order  wf, 
having  ^m  (m  -  1)  +  A  double  generators,  and  2r  generators 
which  meet  a  consecutive  one.  Comparing  then  the  order  of 
the  curve  UH  with  the  sum  of  the  orders  of  the  curves  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  we  have 

16m  (m  -  1)  =8m  (m-  1)  +4m  (m- 1)  +  8A+  4r, 
an  equation  which  is  identically  true. 

ADDITION  BY  PROP.  CAYLEY   ON  THE   THEORY    OF   BECIPROCAL 

SURFACES. 

620.  In  further  developing  the  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  account  of  other  singula- 
rities, some  of  which  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  understood. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  following  complete  list  of 
the  quantities  which  present  themselves : 

n,    order  of  the  surface. 

a,  order  of  the  tangent  cone  drawn  from  any  point  to  the 
surface. 

5,  number  of  nodal  edges  of  the  cone. 
K^  number  of  its  cuspidal  edges. 

p,   class  of  nodal  torse. 
0-,   class  of  cuspidal  torse. 

6,  order  of  nodal  curve. 

k^  number  of  its  apparent  double  points. 

f^  number  of  its  actual  double  points. 

t^  number  of  its  triple  points. 

J,  number  of  its  pinch-points. 

J,  its  class. 

0,  order  of  cuspidal  curve. 

h,  number  of  its  apparent  double  points. 

0,  number  of  its  points  of  an  unexplained  singularity. 

X,  number  of  its  close-points. 

a>,  number  of  its  off-points, 

r,  its  class. 

Pj  number  of  intersections  of  nodal  and  cuspidal  curves, 
stationary  points  on  cuspidal  curve. 
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7,   number  of  intersections,  stationary  points  on  nodal  curve. 
ij    number  of  intersections,  not  stationary  points  on  either 

curve. 
Cj  number  of  cnicnodes  of  surface. 
J9,  number  of  binodes. 

And  corresponding  reciprocally  to  these : 

n\  class  of  surface. 

a\  class  of  section  by  arbitrary  plane. 

S^y  number  of  double  tangents  of  section. 

^,  number  of  its  inflexions. 

/>',  order  of  node-couple  curve. 

</j  order  of  spinode  curve. 

b\  class  of  node-couple  torse. 

k\  number  of  its  apparent  double  planes. 

f'j  number  of  its  actual  double  planes. 

fj  number  of  its  triple  planes. 

/,  number  of  its  pinch-planes. 

gfj  its  order. 

c'j  class  of  spinode  torse. 

h\  number  of  its  apparent  double  planes. 

^y  number  of  its  planes  of  a  certain  unexplained  singularity. 

y^j  number  of  its  close-planes. 

m\  number  of  its  off-planes. 

/,  its  order. 

/3^j  number  of  common  planes  of  node-couple  and  spinode 
torse,  stationary  planes  of  spinode  torse. 

f/i  number  of  common  planes,  stationary  planes  of  node- 
couple  torse. 

t\  number  of  common  planes,  not  stationary  planes  of  either 
torse. 

C\  number  of  cnictropes  of  surface. 

^,  number  of  its  bitropes. 

In  all  46  quantities. 

621.  In  part  explanation,  observe  that  the  definitions  of  p 
and  0-  agree  with  those  given.  Art.  609 :  the  nodal  torse  is  the 
torse  enveloped  by  the  tangent  planes  along  the  nodal  curve ;  if 

oaaa 
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the  nodal  curve  meets  the  curve  of  contact  a,  then  a  tangent 
plane  of  the  nodal  torse  passes  through  the  arbitrary  point, 
that  is,  p  will  be  the  number  of  these  planes  which  pass  through 
the  arbitrary  point,  viz.  the  class  of  the  torse.  So  also  the 
cuspidal  torse  is  the  torse  enveloped  by  the  tangent  planes  along 
the  cuspidal  curve ;  and  q  will  be  the  number  of  these  tangent 
planes  which  pass  through  the  arbitrary  point,  viz.  it  will  be  the 
class  of  the  torse.  Again,  as  regards  p'  and  a' :  the  node-couple 
torse  is  the  envelope  of  the  bitangent  planes  of  the  surface,  and 
the  nodercouple  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
these  planes ;  similarly,  the  spinode  torse  is  the  envelope  of  the 
parabolic  planes  of  the  surface,  and  the  spinode  curve  is  the 
locqs  of  the  points  of  contact  of  these  planes;  viz.  it  is  the 
curve  UE  of  intersection  of  the  surface  and  its  Hessian ;  the 
two  curves  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  nodal  and  cuspidal  torses 
respectively,  and  the  definitions  of  p\  (/  correspond  to  those  of 
p  and  a. 

622.  In  regard  to  the  nodal  curve  5,  we  consider  h  the  number 
of  its  apparent  double  points  (excluding  actual  double  points] ;  / 
the  number  of  its  actual  double  points  (each  of  these  b  a  point 
of  contact  of  two  sheets  of  the  surface,  and  there  is  thus  at  the 
point  a  single  tangent  plane,  vijs.  this  is  a  plane  f\  and  we 
thus  have/'=/) ;  t  the  number  of  its  triple  points;  and  j  the 
number  of  its  pinch-points — these  last  are  not  singular  points  of 
the  nodal  curve  per  «e,  but  are  singular  in  regard  to  the  curve 
as  nodal  curve  of  the  surface ;  vi?.  a  pinch-point  is  a  point  at 
which  the  two  tangent  planes  ^re  coincident.  The  curve  is 
considered  as  not  having  any  stationary  points  other  than  the 
points  7,  which  lie  also  on  the  cuspidal  curve ;  and  the  expres- 
sion for  the  class  consequently  is  j  =  J*  —  ft  —  2i  —  2/—  87  —  6^ 

623.  In  regard  to  the  cuspidal  curve  c  we  consider  h  the 
number  of  its  apparent  double  points;  and  upon  the  curve, 
not  singular  points  in  regard  to  the  curve  per  se^  but  only  in 
regard  to  it  as  cuspidal  curve  of  the  surface,  certidn  points  in 
number  0j  %,  co  respectively.  The  curve  is  considered  as  not 
having  any  actual  double  or  other  multiple  points,  and  as  not 
having  any  stationary  points  except  the  pomts  fi^  which  lie  also 
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on  the  nodal  curve ;  and  the  expression  for  the  class  consequently 
isr  =  c'-o-2A-3)8. 

624.  The  points  7  are  points  where  the  cuspidal  curve  with 
the  two  sheets  (or  say  rather  half-sheets)  belonging  to  it  are 
intersected  by  another  sheet  of  the  surface ;  the  curve  of  inter- 
section with  such  other  sheet  belonging  to  the  nodal  curve  of 
the  surface  has  evidently  a  stationary  (cuspidal)  point  at  the 
point  of  intersection. 

As  to  the  points  ^9,  to  facilitate  the  conception,  imagine  the 
cuspidal  curve  to  be  a  semi-cubical  parabola,  and  the  nodal 
curve  a  right  line  (not  in  the  plane  of  the  curve)  passing 
through  the  cusp ;  then  intersecting  the  two  curves  by  a  series 
of  parallel  planes,  any  plane  which  is,  say,  above  the  cusp,  meets 
the  parabola  in  two  real  points  and  the  line  in  one  real  point, 
and  the  section  of  the  surface  is  a  curve  with  two  real  cusps 
and  a  real  node ;  as  the  plane  approaches  the  cusp,  these  ap- 
proach together,  and,  when  the  plane  passes  through  the  cusp, 
unite  into  a  singular  point  in  the  nature  of  a  triple  point 
(a=  node  +  two  cusps) ;  and  when  the  plane  passes  below  the 
cusp,  the  two  cusps  of  the  section  become  imaginary,  and 
the  nodal  line  changes  from  crunodal  to  acnodal. 

625.  At  a  point  %  the  nodal  curve  crosses  the  cuspidal  curve, 
being  on  the  side  away  from  the  two  half-sheets  of  the  surface 
acnodal,  and  on  the  side  of  the  two  half-sheets  crunodal,  viz. 
the  two  half-sheets  intersect  each  other  along  this  portion  of 
the  nodal  curve.  There  is  at  the  point  a  single  tangent  plane, 
which  is  a  plane  T;  and  we  thus  have  t  =  r. 

626.  As  already  mentioned,  a  cnic-node  C7  is  a  point  where, 
instead  of  a  tangent  plane,  we  have  a  tangent  quadri-cone; 
and  at  a  binode  B  the  quadri-cone  degenerates  into  a  pair 
of  planes.  A  cnictrope  C^  is  a  plane  touching  the  surface  along 
a  conic ;  in  the  case  of  a  bitrope  B\  the  conic  degenerates  into 
a  flat  conic  or  pair  of  points. 

627.  In  the  original  formul®  for  a[n  —  2),  5 (n -  2),  c{n'-' 2), 
we  have  to  write  k-B  instead  of  it,  and  the  formul»  are  further 
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modified  by  reason  of  the  singularities  0  and  o>.  So  in  the 
original  formate  for  o  (n-2)(n-  3),  J(n-2)(n-3),  c{n-2)(n-3), 
we  have  instead  of  S  to  write  8—  (7-3a>;  and  to  substitute 
new  expressions  for  [a&],  [ac]^  [5c],  viz.  these  are 

[aftJ  =  aJ-2/>-y, 

[ocj  =s  ac  —  30-  —  X  —  tt), 

[Jc]  =  ?»c-3i8-27-t. 

The  whole  series  of  equations  thus  is 

(1)  a'^a. 

(2)  /'=/. 

(3)  t'  =  i. 

(4)  a  =w(n-l)-2J-3c. 

(5)  ie'  =  3n(n-2)-6J-8c. 

(6)  8'  =  in(n-2)  (n'-  9)  -(n*-n-6)  (2J+  3c) 

+  2J(ft-l)  +  6ftc  +  fc(c-l). 

(7)  a  (n-  2)  ^tc-B-k-p-k- 2<r  +  3«. 

(8)  &(w-2)=  p  +  2)8  +  37  +  3<. 

(9)  c(n-2)«  2<r  +  4^+7  +  tf +«. 

(10)  a(n-2)(n-3) 

=  2(S-(7-3o))  +  3(ac-3<r-x-3«)  +  2{aJ-2/)-y). 

(11)  ft(n-2)(n-3) 

=  4*  +    (aJ-2/>-y  )  +  3(Jc-3i9-27-t). 

(12)  c(n-2)(n-3) 

=  6A  +    (ac- 3<r- X"  3©)  + 2  (ic- 3^- 27 -t). 

(13)  }  =  ft"-ft-2A-2/-37-6^. 

(14)  r  =  c»-c-2A-3i8. 

Also,  reciprocal  to  these 

(15)  a'  =  n'(n'-l)-2&'-3c'. 

(16)  it  =  3n'  (n'  -  2)  -  66'  -  S(f. 

(17)  S=K('»'-2)(n'"-9)-(n'«-n'-6)(2y  +  3c') 

+  2V  {V  -  1)  +  6JV  +  |c'  (c'  - 1). 
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(18)  a'(n'-2)  =  «'-J5'  +  p'  +  2«r'+3<»'. 

(19)  V  [n'  -  2)  =  /  +  2/3'  +  3-/  +  3*'. 

(20)  c'(n'-2)=  2^  +  4/9' +  7' +  ^  +  «'. 

(21)  o'(n'-2)(n'-3) 

=  2  (S' -C -  3a.')  +  3  (a'c' -  3«r' -  ;^ -  3m') +2 (a'y- 2/)'-/). 

(22)  y  («' -  2)  (n' -  3) 

=    4*'  +    {a'b'-2p'-j')           +3(J'c'-3i8'-27'-t'). 

(23)  c'(n'-2)(n'-3) 

=    6A'  +    (a'c'-3(r'-x'-3o>')  +  2(6'c'-3i8'-27'-t'). 

(24)  3'  =  6'»-i'-2A'-2/-37'-6<'. 

(25)  r'  =  c'»-c'-2A'-8/3', 

together  with  one  other  mdependent  relation,  in  all  26  relations 
between  the  46  quantities. 

628.  The  new  relation  may  be  presented  under  several 
different  forms,  equivalent  to  each  other  in  virtue  of  the 
foregoing  25  relations ;  these  are 

(26)  2  (n-  1)  (n-2)  (n-3)- 12  (n-3)  (6  +  c) 

+  6j  +  6r4  24<+42/8+307-ftf  =  2; 

(27)  26n-l2e-iG-10B+fi-7j-8x  +  \0-ia  =2, 

in  each  of  which  two  equations  2  is  used  to  denote  the  same 
function  of  the  accented  letters  that  the  left-hand  side  is  of 
the  unaccented  letters. 

(28)  ^  +  id'=     2n  (»» -  2)  (1  In  -  24) 

+  (-  66n  +  184)  b 
+  (-  93n  +  252)  c 
+  22  (2/8  +  37  +  3<) 
+  27  (4/8  +  7+ tf) 

+  /S  +  i^ 
-  24  0  -  285  -  27^'  -  38x  -  73» 
+  40'  +  lOB'  +  If  +  8x'  -  4»'. 
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Or,  reciprocally, 

(29)  i8  +  i^«      2n'(n'-2)(lln'-24) 

+  (-  66n'  + 184)  V 

+  (-  93n'  +  252)  d 

+  22  (2^8^  +  3y  +  30 
+  27(4i8'  +  y+^) 

-  24  0'  -  285'  -  27/'  -  38;^  -  73«' 
+  4(7    +105+   Ij  +   8x  -4oi. 

Where  the  equation  (26)  in  fact  expresses  that  the  snrfacet 
and  its  reciprocal  have  the  same  deficiency ;  viz.  the  expression 
for  the  deficiency  is 

(30)   Deficiency  =  i  (w  - 1)  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  -  (n  -  3)  (ft  +  c) 

+  i{?  +  r)  +  2<+}/3  +  f7  +  »-itf, 

=  i(n'-l)(n'-2)(n'-3)-i£c 

629.  The  equation  (28)  (doe  to  Prof.  Cayley)  is  the  correct 
form  of  an  expression  for  ff^  first  obtained  by  him  (with  some 
errors  in  the  numerical  coefficients)  from  independent  considera- 
tions, but  which  is  best  obtained  by  means  of  the  equation  (26) ; 
and  (27)  is  a  relation  presenting  itself  in  the  investigation.  In 
fact,  considering  a  as  standing  for  its  value  n  (n  —  1)  —  2ft  -  3c, 
we  have  from  the  first'25  equations 

6  a  b2 

+  2  3n-c-^  eS 

-2  a(n-2)-/e  +  5-p-2<r-8«  «S 

-4  ft(n-2)-/>-2i8-37-3<  =2 

-6  c(n-2)-2<r-4i9-7-tf-«  «S 

+  2  n  +  /e-<r-2(7-4B-2j-8x-8«=S 

-3  2j-2p  +  ;9+y  «=S 

-2  3r  +  c-5<r-i8-45  +  X-«  «S 

and  multiplying  these  equations  by  the  numbers  set  opposite  to 
them  respectively,  and  adding,  we  find 

-2n'+12n*  +  4n+ft(12n-36)  +  c(12n-48) 

« 6j-  6r -  40- 105-  41/8-  3O7-  24«-7y-8x  +  25- 4m - 5, 
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and  adding  hereto  (26)  we  have  the  equation  (27);  and  from 
this  (28),  or  by  a  like  process,  (29),  is  obtained  without  much 
difficulty.  As  to  the  8  2-equations  or  symmetries,  observe  that 
the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  in  fact  included  among 
the  original  equations  (for  an  expression  which  vanishes  is  in 
fact  =B  2j ;  we  have  from  them  moreover  3n  —  c  =  3a^  —  ^,  and 
thence  3n  —  c  —  /e  =  3a'  —  /e  -  /i/,  which  is  =  2,  or  we  have  thus 
the  second  equation ;  but  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  equations 
have  yet  to  be  obtained. 

630.  The  equations  (15),  (16),  (17)  give 
n'  =  a(a-l)-2S-3/c, 

c'  =  3a(a-2)-6S-8^, 
y=:ia(a-2)(a'-9)-(a'-na-6)(2S  +  3ie) 

+  2S(S-l)  +  6S^  +  f«(ie-l); 
from  (7),  (8),  (9)  we  have 

^a^b-c)     (n-2)  =/c- 5- 6/8-47- 3<-tf  +  2«, 

(a-2J-3c)(n-2)(n-3)=: 

2(8-  (7)-8*-18A-6Jc  +  18/8  +  127  +  6t-6(», 

and  substituting  these  values  for  k  and  8,  and  for  a  its  value 
s=n  (n  —  1)  —  26-  3c  we  obtain  the  values  of  n\  c\  6';  viz.  the 
value  of  n'  is 

n'  =  n(n-l)*-n(7ft+12o)  +  4y  +  8J  +  9c'+15c 

-8A;-18A+18)8+127+12i-9< 

-20-35-3^. 

Obsei*ve  that  the  effect  of  a  cnicnode  C  is  to  reduce  the  class 
by  2,  and  that  of  a  binode  B  to  reduce  it  by  3. 

631.  We  have 

(w-2)  (n-3)=w*-n  +  (-4n  +  6)=a  +  2i+3c+(-4n+6), 

and  making  this  substitution  in  the  equations  (10),  (11),  (]2)| 
which  contain  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3),  these  become 

a(-4n  +  6)  =  2(8-(7)-a*-4p-9<r-2y-3x-15», 

ft  (-4w  + 6)  =4* -26*- 9i9- 67- 3i-2/>-y, 

c  (-  4iH-  6)  =  6A  -  3c*  -  6)8  -  47  -  2i  -  3cr  -  X  -  3o>, 
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(the  foregoing  equations  (C7}) ;  and  adding  to  each  equation  fonr 
times  the  corresponding  equation  with  the  factor  (n  —  2),  these 
become 

a*-2a  =  2(8-  C7) +  4  (ic-JB)- <r-2y-3x-3c», 
2J"  -  2J  =  4A:-i8+  67  + 12«-  3i  +  2/>-y, 

So*  -  2o  =  6A  + 10/3  +  4^  -  2i  +  5cr  -  X  +  «*• 

Writing  in  the  first  of  these  a*  — 2a  =  n'  +  2S  +  8^-a,  and 
reducing  the  other  two  by  means  of  the  values  of  qj  r,  the 
equations  become 

n'-a  =  - 2(7- 45+ ir-<r-2;-3x-3G), 

2j  +  /8  +  3»+y=2/), 

3r  +  c  +  2t+x  =  ^^  +  ^  +  ^^+**i 
which  give  at  once  the  last  three  of  the  8  2-equations. 
The  reciprocal  of  the  first  of  these  is 

a-'  =  a-«  +  ie'-2/-3x'-2(7'-45'-3(»', 

viz.  writing  herein 

a  =  n(n- l)-2i-3c    and     ic'  =  3n(n-2)- 6J- 8c, 

this  is    c/  =  4n(n-2)-  8ft-  llc-2/-3x'-2(7'-45'-  3», 

giving  the  order  of  the  spinode  curve ;  viz.  for  a  surface  of  the 
order  n  without  singularities  this  is  ^An  (n  — 2),  the  product  of 
the  orders  of  the  surface  and  its  Hessian. 

632.  Instead  of  obtaining  the  second  and  third  equations  as 
above,  we  may  to  the  value  of  ft  (—  4n  +  6)  add  twice  the  value 
of  ft  (n  -  2) ;  and  to  twice  the  value  of  c  (—  4n  +  6)  add  three 
times  the  value  of  c(n  — 2),  thus  obtaining  equations  free  from 
p  and  a  respectively ;  these  equations  are 

ft  (-  2n  +  2)  =  4*  - 2ft*  -  5/8 -  3i -f  G^-j, 

c  (-  5n  +  6)  =  1 2A  -  6c*  -  67  -  4t  -  2^  +  3^  -  3oi, 

equations  which,  introducing  therein  the  values  of  q  and  r,  may 
also  be  written 

ft(2n-4)  =2j+   5i84  67+6<  +  3f+y+4/; 

c(5n-12)  +  3e  =  6r  +  18/8+57        +4i  +  2x  +  3«. 
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CoDsidenng  as  giveD,  n  the  order  of  the  sarface ;  the  nodal  cunre 
with  its  singularities  &,  k^/j  t]  the  cuspidal  curve  and  its  sin- 
gularities c,  h ;  and  the  quantities  )9,  7,  %  which  relate  to  the 
intersections  of  the  nodal  and  cuspidal  curves ;  the  first  of  the 
two  equations  gives  jj  the  number  of  pinch-points,  being  sin- 
gularities of  the  nodal  curve  quoad  the  surface ;  and  the  second 
equation  establishes  a  relation  between  0^  %,  a>,  the  numbers 
of  singular  points  of  the  cuspidal  curve  quoad  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  a  nodal  curve  only,  if  this  be  a  com- 
plete intersection  P=  0,  Q  =  0,  the  equation  of  the  surface  is 
{Aj  j5,  CJ[Pj  Qf  =>  0,  and  the  first  equation  is 

or,  assuming  <  =  0,  say  j  =  2  (n  —  1)  J  -  2J*  +  4/fc,  which  may  be 
verified ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  a  cuspidal  curve  only,  when  this 
is  a  complete  intersection  P=0,  Q  =  0,  the  equation  of  the 
surface  is  {A,  B,  CJP,  Qf--0,  where  AG-B^^MP-^-NQi 
and  the  second  equation  is 

c  (-  5n  +  6)  =  I2A  -  6c"  -  2x  +  3^  -  3i0, 

or,  say  2^  +  3(0  =  (5n  -  6)  0  —  6c'  +  12A  +  30,  which  may  also  be 
verified. 

633.  We  may  in  the  first  Instance  out  of  the  46  quantities 
consider  as  given  the  14  quantities 

n  :  J,  A,/,  t     :  c,  A,  0,  X         :  iS,  7»  »  •  <7,  5, 

then  of  the  26  relations,  17  determine  the  17  quantities 
a,  S,  If,  p,  a  :j\  q  :  r,  « 

n':a\Sr,fe'        \h\f  :  c'  :  t", 

and  there  remain  the  9  equations 

(18),  (19),  (20),  (21),  (22),  (23),  (24),  (25),  (28), 
connecting  the  15  quantities 

/,  c/  :  U,  ej,  i  :  A',  ff,  x',  «',  rxff.i    :  Q\  B\ 
Taking  then  further  as  given  the  5  quantities j^,  ;^,  «',  C\  B'^ 
equations  (18)  and  (21)  give  />',  (/, 
equation   (19)  gives  2^8^  +  3/ +  3/!', 

„      (20)  ,,  4/3^+  y+^, 

„         (28)  „      ^  +  i^, 

UUHH 
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80  that  taking  also  i  as  given,  these  last  three  equations  deter- 
mine ff^^^ff\  and  finally 

equation  (22)  gives  V^ 

„         (23)      „    h\ 

n         (24)      „     j', 

.,         (25)      n    /. 
viz.  taking  as  given  in  all  20  quantities,  the  remaining  26  will 
be  determined. 

614.   In  the  case  of  the  general  surface  of  the  order  n, 
without  singularities,  we  have  as  follow ; 

n    =:    ft, 

a  =   n  (n  —  1), 

S  =^n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3), 

K  =  n(n-l)  (n-2), 

n'=    n(n-l)"p 

a'=  n(w-l), 

S'=in(n-2)(n*-9), 

ic' =  3n  (n  -  2), 

6' =in (n -  l)(n- 2)  (n'-n"  +  n- 12), 

*'  =:  in  («  -  2)  (n^'  -  6n'  +  16n'  -  54n'  +  164n*  -  288n* 

+  547n*-  1058n'+  1068n*-  1214n  + 1464), 
i  •  Jn  («  -  2)  {r!  -  4n*  +  7n' -  45n*+ 1 14n*  - 1 1  ln*+  648n-  960), 
3^=   ti(n-2)(n-3)(n"+2n-4), 
p'=  n(n-2)(n'-n'+n-X2), 
c'  =4n(n-l)(n-2), 

A'  =  in  («  -  2)  (16n*  -  64n'  +  80n*  -  lOSn  +  X56), 
/  =  2n  (n  -  2)  (3n  -  4), 
</  =4n(n-2), 
iS' =  2n  (n  -  2)  (lln  -  24), 
i  =4n(n-2)(n-3)(n"-3n+16), 
the  remaining  quantities  vanishing. 
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615.  The  question  of  singularities  has  been  considered 
onder  a  more  general  point  of  view  by  Zeuthen,  in  the  memoir 
^^  Recherche  des  singularit^s  qui  ont  rapport  k  une  droite 
multiple  d'une  surface/'  Math.  Annalen^  t.  lY.  pp.  1-20,  1871. 
He  attributes  to  the  surface : 

A  number  of  singular  points,  viz.  points  at  an  j  one  of  which 
the  tangents  form  a  cone  of  the  order  /i,  and  class  v,  with 
y  + 17  double  lines,  of  which  y  are  tangents  to  branches  of  the 
nodal  curve  through  the  point,  and  z  +  (f  stationary  lines,  whereof 
z  are  tangents  to  branches  of  the  cuspidal  curve  through  the 
point,  and  with  u  double  planes  and  v  stationary  planes; 
moreover,  these  points  have  only  the  properties  which  are 
the  most  general  in  the  case  of  a  surface  regarded  as  a 
locus  of  points;  and  2  denotes  a  sum  extending  to  all  such 
points.  [The  foregoing  general  definition  includes  the  cnic- 
nodes  (/isv=32,  yssi7=siBs2;'=u  =  i;=:0),  and  the  binodes 
(/4  =  2,  17  =  1,  v  =  y-&c.  =  0)]. 

And,  further,  a  number  of  singular  planes,  viz.  planes  any 
one  of  which  touches  along  a  curve  of  the  class  ^'  and  order  •, 
with  y  + 17^  double  tangents,  of  which  ^  are  generating  lines  of 
the  node-couple  torse,  Z  +  S*^  stationary  tangents,  of  which  1^ 
are  generating  lines  of  the  spinode  torse,  u'  double  points  and 
x^  cusps ;  it  is,  moreover,  supposed  that  these  planes  have  only 
the  properties  which  are  the  most  general  in  the  case  of  a 
surface  regarded  as  an  envelope  of  its  tangent  planes ;  and  2' 
denotes  a  sum  extending  to  all  such  planes.  [The  definition 
includes  the  cnictropes  (/i'  =  /  =  2,  y'  =  17'  =  /  =  f  sb  u'  =  «'  =  0), 
and  the  bitropes  (/*'  =  2,  V  =  1  j  '^  =  y'  =  &c.  =  0)]. 

616.  This  being  so,  and  writing 

a;  =  K  +  2i7  +  3f,    aj'=/  +  2i7'+3f, 
the  equations  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  (12),  contidn  in  respect  of 
the  new  singularities  additional  terms,  viz.  these  are 

a  (n  -  2)  =. ..+  2  [a;  (/i  -  2)  - 17  -  2(;], 
J(n-2)=...+  2[y(/*-2)], 
c  (n -  2)  =...+  2  [«  (^  -  2)], 
a  (n -  2)  (n  -  3)  =...+  2  [x  (-  4^  +  7)  +  2»;  +  4f ], 
i(n-2)(n-3)=...+  2[y(-4A*  +  8)]-2'(4u'  +  3t;'), 
c  («  -  2)  (n  -  3) «...+  2  [z  (-  4^4  +9)J  -  ^  (21/), 
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and  there  are  of  course  the  reciprocal  terms  in  the  reciprocal 
equations  (18),  (19),  (20),  (21),  (22),  (23).  These  formulae  are 
given  without  demonstration  in  the  memoir  just  referred  to: 
the  principal  object  of  the  memoir,  as  shown  by  its  title,  is  the 
consideration  not  of  such  singular  points  and  planes,  but  of  the 
multiple  right  lines  of  a  surface;  and  in  regard  to  these,  the 
memoir  should  be  consulted. 
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rived, 197. 
Gut  at  right  angles,  148. 
And  alao  appear  to  do  bo,  153. 
G^eral  form  of  equation,  196. 
Congraencies,  416. 

Order  and  class  how  connected,  478. 
Formed  by  normals  to  a  surface,  417. 
Of  hitangents  to  focal  surface,  421. 
Conical  points  on  surfaces,  240,  248,  4i)8. 
Conicoios,  45. 
Conju^te  tangents,  289. 
Lines  of  quadiic,  107. 
Contact,  of  two  surfaces  a  double  point  on 
tbeir  intersection,  177, 284, 283, 810. 
Of  lines  with  surfaces,  568. 
Of  planes  with  surfaces.  576. 
Contravariants  of  systems  of  quadrics,  186. 

Of  cubics,  486,  604. 
Corresponding  points  on  confocals,  161. 
Correspondence,  478^  549,  668,  672. 
CoYariants  of  qnadncs,  187. 
Cremona,  on  section  of  a  surface  by  its 
tangent  plane,  284. 
On  curves  of  third  order,  800,  Ac, 
On  curves  of  fourth  order,  817. 
On  developables  of  fifth  order,  819. 
On  cubical  ruled  surfaces,  488. 
On  Steiner's  quartic,  491. 
On  cubics,  49z. 
On  ruled  quartics,  512. 
On  transformation   and  correspond- 
ence, 668. 
Cubic  twisted,  800,  Ac. 

Different  species  of,  806. 
Curvature  of  quadrics,  167. 
Of  surfaces  in  general,  262. 
Lines  of  curvature,  167,  170,  266. 
their  differential  equations,  268, 844. 
their  property,  if  plane,  277. 
the  same  for  two  ortnogonal  sur- 
faces, 270. 

their  differential  equation  integrated 
for  quadrics,  269. 
if  geodesic  is  plane,  277. 
Gauss's  theory  of  curvature,  860,  Ac, 
Second  curvature  of  curves,  836. 
Geodesic  curvature,  860. 
Lmes  of  wave  surface,  464. 
Curve  in  space  how  represented  by  equa- 
tions, 281. 
Cuspidal     edge,     of     developables   and 
envelopes,  271,  290. 
Of  polar  developable,  889. 
Its  differential  equation,  418. 
Cyclic  planes  of  cone,  220. 
CycUdes,  481,  612,  627,  Ac 
Cylinders,  defined,  16. 

Limiting  case  of  cones,  48,  279. 
Their  dmerential  equation,  886. 

Darboux,  on  orthogonal  surfaces,  442,461. 
On  centro-surfoce  of  quadric,  469. 
On  centre-surface  in  general,  471, 478. 
On  cyclides,  481,  627.  Ac. 
On  transformation  of  surfaces,  663. 


De  Jonquidres,  on  systems  of  surfaces,  561. 
Deficiency  of  curve  in  space,  819,  of  sur- 
face, 667. 
Desboves  on  normals  to  quadrics,  476. 
Developable  defined,  89, 104. 

Circumscribing  two  quadrics,  188, 208. 
Generated  by  tangent  lines  of  their 

common  curve,  190. 
How    these   developables   meet   the 

quadric,  191. 
Imaginary,  which  touches  a  system 

of  confocals,  195. 
Gfoierated  by  normals  along  a  line  of 

curvature,  271. 
General  theory  of,  284,  Ac. 
Pliicker-Cayley  equations  of,  298, 295. 
Of  same  degree,  as  developable  gene- 
rated by  reciprocal  curve,  294. 
Planar  and  multiplanar,  818. 
Polar  of  curves,  its  singularities,  841. 
Differential  equation  of,  407. 
Which  touches  along  parabolic  currBf 

its  degree  and  singularities,  646, 579. 
Which    touches  a  surfiice  along   a 

given  curve,  646. 
Operated  by  a  line  meeting  two 

given  curves,  647. 
By  a  line  meeting  a   given   curve 

twice,  690. 
Generated  by  curve  of  intersection  of 

two  given  surf  sees,  808. 
Enveloping  two  given  surfaces,  647. 
Enveloped  by  bitangent  planes.  580. 
Theory  of  their  reciprocals,  688. 
Dickson,  on  geodesies,  868,  862. 
Diguet,  on  the  proof  of   a  theorem  of 

Gauss's,  864. 
Distance,  between  centres  of  inscribed  and 

drcumscribing  circles  of  spherical 

triangles,  228. 
Discriminant,  of  a  quadric,  61. 
Of  a  surface  in  general,  249. 
Of  discriminants,  218. 
Double,  points  on  surfaces,  240, 457,488,696. 
On  curves,  810. 
Curves  are  ordinary  singularities,  249. 

on  developables,  297. 

on  surface  of  centres,  272,  470. 

on  ruled  surfaces,  428. 
Generators  on  ruled  surfaces,  432. 
Points,  apparent,  on  common  curve 

of  two  surfaces,  292,  810. 
Tangent  lines,  how  many  pass  through 

a  point,  244,  246. 
Tangent  planes,  locus  of  their  pointo 

of  contact.  261,  679. 
Sizes,  Sdilkfli's,  600. 
Dupin,  on  indicatrix  and   elliptic,   Ac, 

points,  234,  236. 
On  cyclide,  536. 
On  conjugate  tangents,  289. 
On  orthogonal  surfaces,  269,  436,  Aa 

Elasticity,  surface  of,  481. 
ElUptic  coordinates,  162,  370,  460. 
Ellis,  on  Dupin's  theorem,  270. 
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Envelope  of  a  plane  oontaining  one  paia- 
meter,  286. 

entering  rationally,  296. 
Of  a  jplane  containing  two  panuneterB, 

entering  rationally,  491,  590. 
Gtmeral  tEeoiy  of,  401. 
Equilateral  hyperboloida,  102,  120,  188. 
Eoler,  on  cmratare  of  sorfaceB,  254. 
Eyolntes  of  cnrres,  839,  ^. 

Families  of  sorfacea,  383,  Ac 
Fanre,  eztenmon  of  his  theorem  on  self- 
con  jugate  triangles,  175. 
Ferrer's  proof  of  theorem  of  Chastos,  119. 
Feuerbach's  theorem  on  drdes  touching 

sides  of  a  triangle,  229. 
Flecnodal  curre,  559. 
Focal  conies  of  ouadrics,  129,  139. 

tangential  eauation  in  general,  199. 
Curres,  genexai  definition  of,  128. 
lines  of  cones,  106,  133. 
Properties  obtained  b^  inTeraion,  481. 
Foci,  general  definition  o^  127. 

Of  section  normal  to  focal  conic,  132. 
Of  plane  section  of  a  qnadric,   co- 
ordinates of,  203. 
Fourier,  on  polar  developable  of  curves, 

838. 
Frenet,  on  curvee  of  double  curvature,  342. 
Fresnd,  on  wave  surface,  453. 

On  surface  of  elasticity,  481. 
Frost  and  Woktenholme's  treatiae  on  Solid 
Greometry,  45. 

Gauss's  theorems  on  geodesies,  858. 

On  curvature  of  surfaces,  343,  Ac.,  356. 
QebnaSf  on  differential  equation  of  geo- 
desies, 363. 
Oeiser,  on  right  lines  of  nodal  quartics,  526. 
Geodesies,  fundamental  property,  273, 358. 

Their  differential  equation,  862. 

On  oentro-surface,  275. 

On  ellipsoid,  364,  Ac. 

Curvature,  360. 

Polar  coordinates.  356,  373. 
G^erbaldi,  on  Steiner's  quartic,  491. 
Gordan,  on  cubics,  492. 
Graves,   his   translation    of   Chasles   on 
sphero-oonics,  215. 

Theorem  on  arcs  of  s^heto-oonics,  225. 
extended  to  geodesies,  866. 

Proof  of  Joachimsthal's  theoreuL,  362. 
Gregory's  solid  geometry,  234.  268,  270. 
Gudermann,  on  spheric^  coordinates,  216. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.  R.,  his  method  of 

generating  quadrics,  102. 
His  theorem  that  umbilics  lie  in  threes 

on  eight  lines,  116. 
On  circles  which  touch  three  great 

circles,  232. 
On  lines  of  curvature  at  umbilics,  266. 
On  curves  of  double  curvature,  343. 
On  nodal  points  of  wave  surface,  457. 
On  congniencies,  416. 


Hart,  his  extenaion  of  Fenexbach's  theo- 
rem, 229. 

On  twisted  cubics,  299. 

Proof  of  Joachimsthal's  theorem,  364. 

On  geodesies,  376,  380. 

On  obtaining  focal  propertiea  by  in- 
version, 481. 

Theorran  that  coof ocal  plane  circular 
cubics  cut  orthogonally,  533. 
Helix  and  Heliooid,  325,  332,  338,  390. 
Hesse,  on  the  construction  of  a  quadrie 
through  nine  points,  113. 

On  Brianchon's  nexagon,  128. 

Theorem  as  to  the  vertices  of  two 
self-conjugate  tetrahedra,  175. 

On  osculating  plane  of  curves,  828. 

On  integration  of  equation  of  geodesic 
on  eUipaoid,  372. 

On  geodesies,  363. 
Hessiun  of  a  surface,  250. 

Touched  by  every  right  line  on  the 
surface,  251. 

Has  double  points,  494. 

Of  a  developable,  408. 

Of  cubic  identical  with  Steinerian, 
493. 

Of  a  ruled  surface,  591. 
Hirst,  on  pedal  surfaces,  478. 

On  inverse  surfaoee,  479. 
Homographic  oonespondenoe^  surface 
generated  by  line  joining  corre- 
sponding pomta  on  two  unes,  or 
enveloped  by  plane  joining  corre- 
sponding points  on  tluee,  9^  304. 

Locus  of  intersection  of  three  cor- 
responding planes,  554. 

Imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  ite  equation, 

io4,  199,  227. 
Generators  of  quadrie,  116,  469. 
Indicatrix,  236. 
Inextensible  surftu^es,  357. 
Inflexion  linear  on  corves,  295. 

On  quartics,  816. 
Inflexional  tangente  of  surfaces,  236. 

How  many  pass  through  a  point,  245. 
How  many  tangents  to  a  g^ven  curve 
on  a  sunaoe  are  inflexional,  546. 
Intersection  of  two  Bur&oes,   its  siaga- 
larities,  808. 
Of  three  surfiices,  common  curve  equi- 
valent to  how  many  points,  321. 
Invarianto  and  covariante  of  quadrica, 
173,  4c. 
Of  a  cone  and  quadrie,  182. 
Of  sections  of  quadrics,  202. 
Of  a  system  of  three  quadrics,  208. 
Of  dicles  on  a  sphere,  228. 
Of  a  culnc,  508. 
Inverse  surfaces,  479. 
Inversion  ^plied  to  obtaining  focal  pro- 
perties, 481. 
To  study  of  cydides,  528. 
Involution  of  tangent  and  normal  planes 
to  a  ruled  surface,  428. 
Of  six  lines,  419,  518. 
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Ivory's  tboorem  on  distance  between  cor- 
iteponding  points  of  oonfocals,  164. 

Jaoobi,  on  focal  lines  to  tangent  cones  of 
qoadrics,  152. 
His  mode  of  generating  qnadrics,  164. 
Integrates  equation  of  geodesies  on 
an  ellipsoid,  361,  362,  372. 
Jaoobian  of  four  qoadricsi  205. 
Curve,  213. 
Of  four  surfaces,  544. 
Jellett,  on  inextensible  surfaces,  357. 
Joachimsthal,  his  method  of  finding  inter- 
section of  a  Une  with  a  surface, 
56,  242,  522. 
On  tetrahedra,  120. 
On  normal  to  ellipsoid,  165. 
His  theorem  on  plane  linos  of  curva- 
ture, 276. 
On  curves  of  the  third  order,  303. 
On  geodesies  of  an  ellipsoid,  361. 

Klein,  edits  Pliicker's  work  on  lines,  416. 
On  relation  between  order  and  class 

of  congruency^  473. 
On  transformation  and  correspond- 
ence, 553. 
Eomdorfer  on  quarticswithnodal  lines,  512. 

On  representation  of  curves,  553. 
Eummer,  on  double  lines  of  surfaces  of 
centres,  273. 
On  Steiner's  quartic,  491. 
On  quartics,  540:  with  nodal  conic, 

512,  526. 
On  congruendes,  416. 

Lacioiz,  contributions  of  to  the  theory  of 
curves  of  double  curvature,  343. 
On  lines  of  striction,  424. 
Lam6,  curvilinear  coordinates,  849,  442. 
Lancret's  theorem,  277. 

On  curves  of  double  curvature,  343. 
Legendre,  on  area  of  ellipsoid,  371. 
Level,  lines  of,  330. 
Levy,  on  orthogonal  surfaces,  442. 
Line,  six  coordinates  of,  33, 60, 193, 28?,  518. 
Liouville,   his   calculation   of   radius   of 
geodesic  curvature,  860. 
His  mode  of  writing  equation  of  geo« 

desics  of  an  ellipsoid,  366. 
On  elliptic  coordinates,  370. 
Lloyd,  on  conical  refraction,  457. 
Locus  of  intersection  of  three  rectangular 
tangent  lines  to  a  quadric,  100,  160, 
196. 
Of  three  rectangular  tangent  planes, 

77, 196. 
If  the  planes  each  touch  one  of  three 

confocals,  155. 
Of  points  on  quadric  whose  normals 
meet  a  fixed  normal,  101,  167 ;  on 
any  surface,  265. 
Of  «entre8  of  quadrics  satisfying  eight 

conditions,  112,  548. 
Of  pole  of  plane  with  regard  to  a 
series  of  confocals,  146. 


Locus  of  verticeer  of  right  cones  circum- 
scribing a  quadric,  158. 

Of  iateraection  of  rectangular  gene- 
rators of  a  hyperboloid,  160. 

Of  points  of  contact  of  parallel  tan- 
gient  planes  to  confocals,  166. 

Of  centres  of  spheres  circumscribing 
self -con jugate  tetrahedron,  175. 

Of  foci  of  central  sections  of  a  quadric, 
203. 

Of  foci  of  sections  parallel  to  a  given 
line,  204. 

Of  vertices  of  cones  through  six  points, 
205. 

Of  intersection  of  rectangular  tan- 
gents to  a  sphero-conic,  225. 

Of  points  of  contact  of  double  tangent 
planes  to  a  surface,  579. 

Of  curves  of  contact  from  points  on 
axes  to  system  of  conf ocal  ellipsoids, 
452. 

Of  intersection  of  three  homographi- 
cally  corresponding  planes,  55 1 . 

Mac  Cullagh,  on  f od  and  conf  ocal  surfaces, 
126. 

On  modular  property  of  foci,  135. 

On  bifocal  chords,  157. 

On  apsidal  surfaces  and  wave  sur- 
face, 456,  dc. 
Marcks,  on  order  of  centro-snrface,  473. 
M'Cav's  proof  of  theorem  of  Chasles,  120. 

On  tod  of  sections  of  quadric,  204. 
Heunier's  theorem,  168,  256,  267,  360. 

Used  to  prove  f undunental  property 
of  geodesies,  274. 
Hdbins,   on    intersection   of  cones    and 
spheres,  215. 

On  twisted  cubics,  300. 
Modular  property  of  foci,  135. 
Monge,  on  lines  of  curvature,  266,  273. 

On  geodesies,  273. 

On  tetrahedron,  120. 

On  envelopes,  289,  290. 

On  polar  Imes  of  curves,  331. 

On  evolutes,  339. 

On  curves  of  double  curvature,  342. 

On  families  of  surfaces,  410, 414,  415. 
Monoid,  defined,  282. 
Moutard,  on  anallagmatic  surfaces,  512. 

On  condition  that  surfaces  should 
touch,  544,  546. 

Node  couple  curve,  579. 
Normal  to  a  surface,  its  equations,  244. 
Plane  to  a  curve,  324. 
To  confocals  through  given  line  gene- 
rate paraboloid,  153. 
To  any  ruled  surface  along  a  gene- 
rator^ 423. 
When  mtersects  consecutive,  264. 
Extension  of  notion  of,  465. 
To  a  quadric,  debsch  on,  465. 
How  many  can  be  drawn  from  a 
point  to  a  surface,  472. 
Normopolar  surface,  475. 
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Nother,  on  defidencj  of  surf aoes,  558, 557. 

Older  of   oondition  that   three  sufaces 

should  hare  a  commoa  line,  484. 
Orthogonal  hyperboloid,  100,  183. 

Borfaoes,  JDapin's  theraem  oo,  269, 
486,  dka 

On  syvtems  of,  441,  Aa 

Cayle/s  di£ferential  equation  of^  448. 

Confocal  qoadrics  are,  148. 

Gonfocal  cyclides  are,  538. 
Osculation  of  two  snr&uies,  condition  for, 

829. 
Osculating  plane,  104,  285  824. 

Sphere  of  a  curve,  831,  841. 

Bight  cone  of  a  curve,  835. 
Oscular  lines  on  a  surface,  489. 

Painvin,  on  foci  of  sections  of  a  quadiic, 

204. 
Ftaabolic,  points  defined,  287. 

Tangent  planes  at,  count  donhle,  240. 
Polar  quadiics  of,  are  cones,  249. 
Paraboloid,  its  equation  reduced,  71. 
Parallel  to  a  quadric,  176,  477. 

Its  sections  hj  principal  planes,  468# 
To  a  surface  in  general,  475. 
To  a  curre,  478. 
Pascal,  theorem  of,  122. 

Plane.  123. 
Pedal  surfaces,  478. 

Perpendicularity,  generalization  of  the  re- 
lation, 200,  465. 
Condition  of  for  two  circles  on  sphere, 
219. 
Pinch  points.  519,  594, 
Pliicker's  relations  between  singnlarities 
of  plane  curves,  291. 
On  curves  on  a  hyperboloid,  358, 554. 
On  complexes,  dtc,  63, 416. 
On  wave  surface,  457. 
On  complex  sur^oe,  420,  524. 
Polar,  of  points  on  a  suxiaoe,  248. 
Of  line  to  a  quadric,  49,  60. 
Developable  of  a  cmrve,  831,  888. 
Curve  of  a  line,  548. 
Pole  of   plane   with  regard  to  quadric, 

coordinates  of,  58. 
Principal  planes  of  quadric,  equation  ol 

65. 
Pro-Hessians,  408. 
Projections  of  lines  of  curvature  on  planes 

of  circular  sections,  163. 
Puiseux,  on  curves  of  double  curvature, 
8S6, 
On  the  proof  of  Gauss's  theorem,  354. 
Purser,  F.,  envelope  of  face  of  tetrahedron, 
180. 
On  iotersecting  normals  to  quadric, 

167. 
On  bitangents  to  centro-surface,  474. 

Quadrics,  45. 

Havinp;  double  contact,  115,  314. 
Touchmg  four  planes  or  going  through 
four  points,  181. 


Qnadriplanar  ooocdinates,  23, 199.  ^ 

Conditions  general  equation  in,  maj 
represent  a  sphere,  202. 

Quartic  curves,  two  fnmilim  o^  812. 

Quartic  surfaces,  512,  Ac 
Nodal  quarries,  537. 

Qnintic  curves,  species  o^  818. 

Badii  of  curvature,  principal,  their  lengths, 
257,  276. 
Of  any  normal  section,  259,  278. 
Of  acurveof  double  curvature,  831, 333. 

Bank  of  svstem,  292. 
Bed^ocal  surfaces,  108. 

Cbnes,  their  sections,  101, 105. 

Of  double  points  on  surfaces,  241. 

Of  a  surface,  its  degree,  248. 

Of  ruled  surface  and  of  developable, 

of  same  degree,  105,  294,  590. 
Of  apeidal  surface,  456. 
Of  cubic  surfaces,  485. 
Of  cubic  surface  with  double  line, 

487. 
General  theory  of,  580. 
How  affected  by  double  and  multiple 
Un^  587. 
Bectilineal  generators  of  a  quadric,  85. 
Bectifying  devdopable  of  curves,  836. 
Beech,  on  cloec»d  surfaces,  881. 
Bevolution,  surface  o^  conditions  quadrio 
should  be,  96. 
This   problem   considered  geometri- 
cally, 116. 
Bedprocal  of  quadric,  when  a,  137. 
Generated  by  revolution  of  right  line, 

99. 
Differential  equation  of  family  of 
surfaces  of,  890. 
Bight  lines  on  a  cubic.  29,  496. 

On  a  surface  touch  the  Hessian,  251. 
On  quartic  with  nodal  lines,  523,  527. 
Bobexts,  M..  his  theorems  on  geodesies  on 
an  ellipsoid,  856,  865,  876. 
On  differential  ec^uation  of  cuspidal 
edge  of  enveloping  developable,  413. 
Boberts,^  on  parallel  surfaces,  476. 
Boberts,  W.,  on  geodesies  of  an  ellipsoid, 
880. 
On  ortho|^nal  surfaces,  451. 
On  equation  of  wave  surface  in  elliptic 

coordinates^  459. 
On  pedal  surmoes,  478. 
On  negative  pedals,  488. 
Bobots,  W.  B.,  on  curve  of  intersection 

of  two  quadrics,  193. 
Bouth,  on  curves  of  double  curvature,  387. 
Buled  surfaces,  89,  422,  Ac,  590. 

Their  differential  equation,  400,  559. 
Beciprocals  of  same  degree,  105,  428. 
Generated  by  a  line  meeting  three 

directing  curves,  429. 
By   a  line  meeting  a  curve  three 

times,  432. 
Double  generators  on,  433. 
Cubical,  486. 
Quartic,  512— 522, 
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Saint  Yenant,  on  onrres,  824,  842. 
8chISfli|  on  reduction  of  degree  of  reci- 
procal hy  nodal  points,  490. 
On  right  lines  on  a  cubic,  499. 
Analysia  of  different  Bpecies  of  cnbics, 
490,  501. 
Schx^ter,  on  orthogonal  and  equilateral 
hyperboloids,  lOO^  102,  120. 
On  curves  of  the  third  order,  800. 
On  8teiner*8  quartic  surface^  491. 
Schubert,   on  fourpoint  inflexional  tan- 
gents, 570. 
On  fivepoint  contact,  574. 
Schwarz,  on  developables,  818, 820. 
Scrolls,  89,  512. 

Serxet,  on  orthogonal  surfaces,  441,  450. 
Slope,  line  of  greatest,  881,  889,  411. 
Sphere    circumscribing    tetrahedron,    its 
radius,  37. 
Its  equation,  201. 

Inscribed  in  a  tetrahedron.  201,  227. 
Cutting  four  spheres  at  right  angles, 

206. 
Principal    spheres,    have   stationary 
contact,  264. 
Spherical  curvature,  line  of,  262. 
Sphero-conics,  215. 
Sphero-quartics,  585. 
^inode  torse  and  curve,  594. 
Stationary  contact,  178. 

Implies  contact  in  two  consecutive 

points,  268. 
Principal    spheres,    have    stationary 

contact,  178,  257. 
Points  on  twisted  curve,  292. 
Conditions  for  stationary  contact  of 

two  surfaces,  329. 
Tangent  planes  to  a  surface,  240. 
How  many  pass  through  a  point,  250. 
▼.  Staudt,  sine  of  solid  angle,  87. 
Steiner,  on  perpendiculars  in  tetrahedron, 
120. 
Quartic  surface  cut  by  every  tangent 

plane  in  two  conies,  491,  517,  556. 
On  cubical  surfaces,  492,  495,  496. 
Steinerians,  498. 
Striction,  lines  of,  424. 
Sturm,  on  cubics,  492. 

On  multiple  lines,  523. 
Sylvester,  on  canoniod  form  of  a  cubic, 
492,  494. 
On  twisted  cartesians,  317. 
On  involution  of  six  lines,  419. 
Sjrmmetroid,  540. 
Synnormal  explained,  475. 
Systems  of  quadrics  through  a  common 
curve.  111. 
Inscribed  in  a  common  developable, 

111. 
Of  surfaces  whose  equations  include 
one  indeterminate,  547. 

Tact-invariant  of  two  quadrics,  175;  of 
three  quadrics,  211. 
Of  any  two  surfaces,  546;   of  any 
three  surfaces,  544, 


Tait  on  cnrvee,  285. 
Tangent  to  a  curve,  283. 
Tangent  cone  to  a  quadric,  its  equation, 
57,  148. 
To   any   surface,   its  equation  and 
Binffularities,  245,  247. 
Tangenti^  ec^uation,  of  quadria  58, 109. 
Of  imaginary  circle  at  innnity,  184, 

199. 
Of  a  curve  in  space,  184. 
Of  a  sphere,  200. 

Of  the  oentro-surface  of  a  qoadiic, 
172. 
Tetrahedroid,  542. 

Tetrahedron,  intersection  of  lines  joining 
middle  points  of  sides,  6. 
Volume  of,  formed  by  four  points  or 
four  planes,  21,  22. 
in  terms  of  edges,  85. 
in  quadriplanar  coordinates,  89. 
Sphere  circumscribed  to,  87. 
Kelation  between  perpendiculan  in, 

120. 
Self-conjugate    with    regard    to    a 

quadnc,  117,  175. 
lines  joining  corresponding  vertices 
of  two  conjugates,  how  connected, 
118. 
Thomson's  proof  of  Dupin's  theorem,  270. 

On  curves,  285. 
Tinseau,  on  curves  of  double  curvature, 

843. 
Toeplitz,  on  a  combinant  of  three  quadrics, 

210,  214. 
Torsal  lines  on  a  surface,  489. 
Torse,  89. 

Torsion,  angle  of,  334. 
Tortolini,  on  p^iol  surfaces,  478. 
Torus,  539. 

Townscnd,  on  quadric  through  nine  points, 
113. 
On  foci  of  quadric,  136. 
On  Jacobi's  mode  of  generating  quad- 
rics, 165. 
Triple  tangent  lines  to  a  surface,  668. 
Planes,  an  ordinary  singularity  of  sur- 
faces, 235. 
For  cubic,  498. 

Their  number  in  general,  584. 
Tubular  surfaces,  402,  409,  478. 

Umbilics  of  quadric  defined,  85. 

Their  coordinates,  142. 

Lie  in  threes  on  ri^ht  lines,  116. 

Section  of  envelopmg  quadric  by  tan- 
gent plane  at,  117. 

Conditions  for,  260,  278. 

Their  number  in  general,  268. 

Three  lines  of  curvature  pass  through, 
266. 
Umbilicar  foci,  181. 
Unicursal  curve.  282. 

Surface,  55o. 
Unodcs,  489. 

Yalentiner,  on  general  quartic,  527. 
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YoflB,  on  nmbilicsi  263. 


INDEX. 


WalliB*5  oono-cnneos,  390. 
WftTe  surface,  4M,  ^c. 

Generalization  of,  542. 
WdcTBtraas,  on  integration  of  equation  of 
geodeaicB,  872. 


WcicTstrass,  on  Steincr's  c^nartic.  491. 
Williamson,  on  Gausa's  invustigadon  of 
lines  of  cairature,  348,  352. 

Zeothcn,  on  multiple  lines,  523. 

On  singularities  of  surfaces.  603. 
On  syatoms  of  aurlaocs,  563. 


THE   END. 
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